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PREFACE. 


Aly4/V 


This  book  is  in  the  main  an  abridgment  for  school 
purposes  of  my  larger  Latin  Grammar,  but  the  abridgment 
is  very  unequal,  some  parts  being  reproduced  with  slight 
omissions,  some  parts  being  laigely  reduced,  and  others  agaii^ 
being  rewritten.  Under  the  last  head  fall  especially  chaps,  t 
and  ii  of  Book  I,  and  chap,  vi  of  Book  IL  Of  the  last-named 
chapter,  part,  particularly  §  132,  contains  an  analysis  which  is, 
I  think,  new  and  interesting.  I  have  added  an  English  trans- 
lation of  the  Examples  in  almost  the  whole  of  the  Syntax.  It 
will  be  found  that  in  some  cases  I  have  given  the  ordinary 
English  equivalent,  whilst  in  others  I  have  aimed  rather  at 
eig)laining  the  Latin  construction.  Three  Appendices  are 
hew,  viz.  those  on  Metre,  on  Grammatical  and.  Rhetorical 
terms,  and  on  Latin  authors.  Some  changes  in  arrangement 
have  been  made  (e.g.  as  r^ards  degrees  of  comparison,  and 
Numerals)  to  suit  ordinary  usage. 

The  Index  has  been  made  fuller  than  is  usual  in  a  book  of 
this  class — so  full,  that  it  may  not  be  unimportant  to  observe 
that  the  book  is  really  intended  not  for  reference,  but  for 
study.  The  lists  are  not  exhaustive,  the  statements  of  occur- 
rence or  non-occurrence  of  forms  or  expressions  must  not  be 
taken  too  literally,  but  only  as  approxiinations  to  the  truth, 
with  especial  regard  to  the  classical  atthor^  and  usages,  of 
recognized  authority  in  schools ;  and  many  of  the  rarer  usages 
are  not  noticed  at  all,  but  left  to  be  picked  up  in  the  student^s 
own  reading,  or  obtained,  jvbenxieeded,  froin  a  dictionary. 


iv  Preface. 

I  have  given  Greek  nouns  in  considerable  detail,  partly  because 
some  of  my  readers  may  not  be  Greek  scholars,  and  partly 
because  a  certain  mass  of  examples  is  necessary  to  stamp  on 
the  mind  the  general  treatment  of  Greek  nouns  by  Latin 
writers.  Chaps,  xix,  xxi,  and  xxii  should  be  studied,  because 
they  group  the  verbs  according  to  their  natural  relations,  but 
in  my  judgment  the  best  way  of  getting  up  the  (so-called) 
irregular  verbs  is  learning  them,  by  sheer  memory,  as  given 
in  the  list  in  chap.  xxiv.  They  are  riot  reducible  to  very 
definite  rules,  and  a  page  of  mixed  verbs  tests  the  student  far 
better  than  small  sorted  packets. 

The  number  of  Examples  in  the  Syntax  has  purposely  been 
kept  small  in  order  that  the  main  lines  of  the  analysis  may  be 
more  clearly  seen  than  was  possible  in  the  larger  work.  If  a 
student  once  gets  the  classification  fairly  into  his  head,  he  will 
not  find  much  difficulty  in  increasing  the  number  of  specimens 
from  his  daily  reading  of  authors  or  in  assigning  the  new  ones 
to  their  proper  classes. 

The  sectional  numbering  has  been  carried  throughout  the 
book,  including  the  Appendices.  It  is  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  reference,  and  is  sometimes  quite  independent  of  the  in- 
ternal division  of  the  matter. 

Prof.  A.  S.  Wilkins  of  Owens  College  has  kindly  looked 
over  several  of  the  proof  sheets*  Had  I  submitted  them  all  to 
him,  my  readers  would,  doubtless,  have  been  spared  some  errors 
of  author  and  printer  which  I  have,  and  possibly  more  which  I 
have  not,  noticed.  I  shall  be  much  obliged  for  any  corrections 
or  suggestions  (addressed  to  the  publishers). 

«4  y^^y*  1880. 

In  this  third  edition  a  few  corrections  have  been  made  and 
the  translation  of  the  Examples  in  the  Syntax  has  been  com- 
pleted. 

H.  J.  R. 

October^  1885. 
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BOOK    I. 


SOUNDS. 


CHAPTER  L 


INTRODUCTION  and  ALPHABET. 

Latin  was  the  language  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  on 
the  western  side  of  Italy  hundreds  of  years  b.c.  Of  this  tract  the  chief 
town  was  Rome,  and  the  conquests  of  the  Romans  spread  the  language 
over  the  neighbouring  countries.  The  modem  languages  of  Italy, 
5'rance,  Spain,  Portu^,  Wallachia,  and  of  parts  of  eastern  Switzer- 
land, are  derived  from  it;  and  mainly  through  the  influence  of  the 
Christian  Church  it  was  the  language  principally  used  in  European 
literature,  law.  State  documents,  and  learned  intercourse,  during  the 
middle  ages. 

With  the  exception  of  a  very  few  short  inscriptions  on  stones  and 
works  of  art,  the  earliest  documents  in  Latin  which  are  still  preserved 
to  us  are  a  few  fragments  of  Livius  Andronicus  and  of  Naevius,  dating 
from  about  240  b.c.  or  later.  The  earliest  literary  compositions  in 
Latin  in  a  complete  state,  are  the  plays  of  Plautus  (bom  254  B.C.,  died 
184  B.C.).  The  best  period  of  the  Latin  language  and  literature  was 
comprised  in  the  lifetimes  of  Cicero  and  Augustus.  After  about 
A.D.  120,  the  decline  both  in  language  and  literature  became  more 
sensible. 

Latin  belongs  to  the  Indo-European  family  of  languages,  and  is 
most  nearly  related  to  Greek.  Its  alphabet  was  taken  probably  from 
that  of  the  Dorian  Greeks  of  the  trading  colony  of  Cumae  in  Cam- 
pania. The  forms  of  the  letters  were  similar  to,  and  in  the  time  of 
Cicero  almost  the  same  as,  the  capital  letters  now  in  use  in  English  and 
other  languages  of  western  Europe. 

L.  G.  I 
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2       The  following  Uble  contains  the  letters  of  the  Latin  alphabet  as 

used  in  Cicero's  time,  with  their  names  and  probable  pronunciation. 

Sign.               Name. 

Pronounced  as  English 

A                 a 

a  in  papa 

B                 be 

b 

C                ce 

k 

D                de 

d 

E                 e 

a  in  late^  or  e  in  fite 

F                 ef 

f 

G                ge 

g  hard,  as  in  give 

H                ha 

h  in  hat 

I                 i 

ee  in  feet,  or  i  in  machine 

K                ka 

k 

L                el 

I 

M               em 

m  (except  at  end  of  words) 

N                en 

n,t  but,  when  before  a  guttural,  as  ng 

^  O                 o 

Of  approaching  to  aw 

P                 pe 

P 

O.         qu 

q=k 

R                er 
S                 es^ 

r  (trilled) 

J  imarp  (as  in  jWjj,  not  his) 

T                te 

t 

V                 u 

00  in  jhootf  or  u  in  brute 

X                ix 

X 

To  which  may  be  added  two  letters  used  only  in  copying  Greek 
words,  namely; 

Y  u  French,  or  ii  Germ. 

Z  Engl.  «  or  more  likely  Engl.  J  or  </« 

G  was  not  distinguished  in  writing  from  C  until,  it  is  s^d,  the 
third  century  B.C. 

Consonants, 

3  Consonants  are  classified  according  to  the  character  of  the  sound. 
Of  the  Latin  consonants  p,  b;  e,  g;  t,  d  are  momentary^  or  non^ 

continuous  (often  called  mutes);  that  is  to  say,  the  voice  cannot  dwell 
upon  them :  8  and  f  are  continuous. 

Again,  p,  c,  t,  8,  f  are  voiceless ;  i.e.  they  are  not  accompanied  by 
any  sound  of  the  voice;  b,  g,  d  and  usually  r,  1  are  voiced,  (For 
voiceless  the  terms  sharps  hard,  surd,  and  the  Latin  tenues  are  often 
used;  for  voiced  are  used^at,  soft,  sonant,  and  the  Latin  mediae.) 

4  c  and  g  are  sounded  at  the  soft  palate  (i.e.  the  part  nearest  to  the 
throat),  and  are  called  guttural;  t  and  d  at  the  forward  part  of  the 
palate  near  the  gums,  and  are  called  dental;  p  and  b  at  the  lips,  and  arc 
called  labial ;  f  is  a  labiomental,  bring  pronounced  between  th^  under 
lip  and  upper  teeth. 


Chap^  /.]  Introduction  and  Alphabet.  3 

5  r  and  1  are  called  iiquidi\  or  Hnguah ;  r  is  caused  by  the  breath 
passing  over  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  wWle  it  is  vibrated ;  I  by  the  breath 
passing  over  the  sides  of  the  back  of  the  tongue.  In  pronouncing  s, 
the  breath  passes  through  a  small  opening  over  the  centre  of  the 
forepart  of  the  tongue,  which  is  pressed  against  the  palate  near  the 
gums. 

$  If  the  uvula  be  lowered  so  as  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  air 
through  the  mouth,  the  breath  passes  through  the  nose,  and  a  nasal 
-sound  is  produced.  If  the  organs  are  otherwise  in  the  positions 
required  for  b,  d,  g,  but  the  air  passes  into  the  nose,  m,  n,  nir  fthe  last 
being  a  single  sound  as  in  ung)  are  produced.  In  Latin,  n  has  this 
sound  of  Bg  when  it  comes  before  a  guttural,  as  in  nncuB,  unguis, 
pronounced  ung-cus,  ung-gwis. 

T  k  and  q  had  the  same  sound  as  c.  But  k  went  out  of  use  at  a  very 
early  period,  except  in  a  few  old  abbreviations;  e.g.  K  represented  the 
name  Kae80,.and  X.  or  KAL.  in  dates  stood  for  kalendls  or  kalendas. 
q  is  always  followed  by  u ;  and  qu,  sounded  nearly  as  in  English  queen^ 
was  regarded  in  prosody  as  a  single  consonant,  z  was  merely  written 
instead  of  01. 

8  iL  was  a  mark  of  aspiration,  like  a  slight  English  h.  In  several 
words,  the  spelling,  probably  following  on  the  pronunciation,  some- 
times prefixed,  sometimes  onutted,  b;  e.g.  hftrOna,  or  ArOna,  bordemn, 
or  ordeum ;  hdddra,  or  ddfira,  &c. 


Vowels* 

9  Of  the  vowels  a  is  the  simplest :  for  e  and  i  (called  Ungual  vowels^ 
the  back  part  of  the  tongue  is  raised;  for  o  and  u  (called  /abial'yowels), 
the  lips  are  protruded,  e  is  intermediate  between  a  and  1,  and  0 
between  a  and  u. 

10  1  and  u,  when  pronounced  rapidly  before  other  vowels,  become 
half-conSonants.  When  they  have  this  character,  they  are  in  modem 
times  often  written  and  printed  J  and  t  respectively.  The  Romans, 
though  aware  of  the  difference  in  sound,  made  no  such  distinction  in 
writing.  The  sound  of  1  was  as  Geraian  J,  or  English  y,  as  in  yes ^  you. 
The  sound  of  ▼  was  as  French  oujnow,  or  (nearly)  English  w  in  w^. 
In  some  parts  of  Italy,  e.g.  near  Pompeii,  Latin  ▼  as  semi- vowel  was 
probably  pronounced  as  the  South  German  w,  which  being  sounded  be- 
tween the  lips,  differs  from  the  English  ▼,  which  is  sounded  between  the 
under  lip  and  upper  teeth.  This  South  Grerman  w  is  very  close  in  sound 
to  b,  and  thus  many  inscriptions  afler  the  second  century  and  many 
mss.  write  with  b  words  properly  requiring  ▼;  e.g.  Wxit  for  vlzit. 

jX.  Diphthongs  ale  sounds  produced  in  the  passage  from  one  vowel 
sound  to  another  inclusive.  Besides  the  combinations  of  u  and  1  with 
other  vowels  just  spoken  of  (which  are  not  generally  called  diphthongs^, 
'Latin  has  the  following  diphthongs;  au,  en  (rare),  ae,  oe,  ei;  £dso  m 

'  mand  n  are  by  some  writers  classed  as  liquids,  as  well  as  1  and  r. 


;4  Sounds.  JBaakl. 

eariy  inscriptions  al,  oa,  and  oL    el  appears  to  have  gone  out  of  use  in 
Augustus*  tinae  (except  in  the  interjection  kel). 

The  right  rule  for  pronouncing  diphthongs  is  to  sound  the  con- 
stituent vowels  rapidly  in  the  proper  order.  The  actual  sound  will, 
of  course,  differ  according  to  the  precise  quality  of  the  vowels,  and 
the  time  during  which  the  voice  dwells  on  them  severally.  Hence  we 
get  as  follows : 

au  as  German  am;  a  broader  sound  than  ordinary  English  ow  in 

coauy  town. 
en  as  ow  in  a  cockney  or  yankee  pronunciation  of  row,  tofum, 
ae  nearly  as  the  single  vowel  a  in  hat  lengthened, 
el  nearly  as  in  English  ^'/tf,  or  as  al  in  faint. 
oe  between  ol  in  haiiy  and  «1  iafiint. 


CAUTIONS. 

12.      The  following  cautions  may  be  useful  to  English  students. 

Let  each  vowel  have  the  same  character  of  sound  when  short  as  when 
long;  only  do  not  dwell  on  the  vowel  when  short  The  JSnglish. short  o 
and  e  (in  not,  pet)  are  probably  not  far  from  the  true  Latin  sounds;  and 
these  sounds  should  be  lengthened  for  long  o  and  long  e.  (The  ordinary 
English  long  o  (e.g.  in  note)  and  a  (e.g.  in  fate)  are  really  diphthong 
=  Latin  on,  el  respectively.)  Conversely  u  in  brute  (  =  00  in  pool)  and  1  m 
machine  (=ee  m/eet)  are  "right  for  Latin,  and  the  short  Latin  u  and  l^ere  - 
those  same  sounds  pronounced  quickly.  (The  English  short  u  in  ^utl  aafl 
1  in  ft  are  different  from  the  Latin  ft,  I.  A  Frenchman  pronouncing  these 
English  words  would  give  the  Latin  short  U  and  1,  though  to  Engli^  ears 
the  Frenchman's  pronunciation  often  appears  to  make  the  vowels  .long.) 

The  common  English  vowel  heard  in  burn,  dully  irk,  &c.  should  be 
altogether  avoided  in  Latin.  And  the  true  vowel  sound  ^ould  be  always 
gjven,  whether  the  syllable  has  the  accent  or  not.  A  long  vowel  should 
always  be  pronounced  long,  whether  open  or  before  one  or  more  conso- 
nants; a  short  vowel  always  short,  even  though  the  syllable  be  long  .in 
prosody. 

13  r  should  be  always  trilled,  and  run  closely  on  to  the  preceding  vowel. 
In  English  we  often  omit  the  trill  (unless  a  vowel  follows),  and  we  usually 
•insert  a  vowel  sound  immediately  before  it.  Thus  sound  fire  as  English 
d-ra,  not  as  airy  ;  Ire  as  English  ee-ra,  not  aseary:  per  as  in  per-ry,  not  as 
in  pert  (as  commonly  known  in  English). 

S  always  as  in  Aiss,  not  like  z,  as  in  English  Ais,  This  mispronun* 
ciation  is  very  common  after  e  or  n.  Pronounce  rfis  as  race,  not  as  raze; 
dezis  as  ilense,  not  as  denze. 

tl  always  as  tee  (long  or  short  as  the  word  may  reqiure),  not  as  M  or 
sAi:  e.g.  natlo  as  nah-tee-o,  not  as  nay-sMo, 

IM  as  pi»  not  as  to.:  x  as  ks,  as  in «jr^/  notas  gs  jas  in  exact)* ^ 
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TABLES  OF  LATIN  SOUNDS. 

Non-Continuous.         Nasal.  Continuous. 

Voiceless.  Voiced.    Usually  voiced.    Voiceless.  Voiced. 


Labial 

P 

b 

m 

{Jip  sounds). 

Labiodental. 

f 

Guttural 

c,  lc,ff 

% 

n  before  a 

{throat  sounds). 

guttural. 

Dental 

t 

d 

11  (when  not 

8 

[jtooth  sounds). 

guttural). 

Lingual 

r,l 

{tongue  sounds). 

(usually) 

The  vowels  may  be  arranged  thus,  so  as  to  suggest  their  respective 
affinities. 


e  o 


CHAPTER   n. 


PHONETIC   COMPOSITION. 

15  A  syllable  is  "su^h  2t  sound,  or  combmation  of  sounds,  as  can  be 
littered  with  one  breath.  It  may  conast  of  a  vowd  (or  diphthong) 
only,  or  of  a  vowel  (or  diphthong)  combined  with  one  or  more  conso- 
nants. Some  combinations  of  consonants  can  be  sounded  only  if  a 
vowel  precedes,  others  can  be  sounded  only  if  a  vowel  follows. 

A  word  consists  of  as  many  syllables,  as  it  has  vowels  sepasrately 
pronounced. 

In  ordinary  pronunciation,  a  consonant  between  two  vowels  is 
tittered  partly  with  both.  The  real  division  of  the  syllables  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  consonant.  Thus  pater  is  really  divided  in  the  middle  of 
the  t,  the  first  syllable  being  pat,  the  second  being  ter.  The  t  is  not 
sounded  twice^  but  one  half  is  sounded  with  each  syllable. 

(In  English  double  letters  are  often  used,  where  only  one  is  really 
sounded.  For  instance,  in  waggon  we  have  only  one  g  pronounced  i  in  wag 
gone  both  are  sounded  as  well  as  written.)  When  consonants  are  doubled 
ih  Latin,  probably  they  should  be  sounded  as  two,  but  this  is  not  certain. 

In  Latin  pronunciation,  the  tendency  was  to  pronounce  with  each 
yowel  as  many  of  the  consonants  inunediately  following,  as  could  be 
readily  pronounced  with  it» 
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18  A  syllable  may  begin  with  any  vowel  or  diphthong,  or  single  consonant. 
But  of  combinations  of  consonants,  the  following  only  are  found  in  Latin 
words  as  initial  (u  e.  before  the  first  vowel). 

(i)  A  non-continuous  consonant  or  f  followed  by  r  or  1,  viz.  pi,  pr; 
M,  lir;  <a,  cr;  gl,  gr;  tr;  fl,  fr;  but  not  tl,  01,  dr:  e.g.  plaudo, 
prandeo ;  IdandUB,  brevls ;  damo,  crudiis ;  gloria,  gravis ;  traho;  fluo, 
frango  (draco,  nmldae  and  perhaps  Dmsiui  are  foreign  words). 

(2)  8  followed  by  a  sharp  non-continuous  consonant,  with  or  without 
a  following  r  or  1,  viz.  sp,  Bpl,  8pr ;  sc,  scr;  st,  str;  e.  g.  spemo,  splendeo, 
Bprevi;  ado,  scrlbo;  9to,  stroo. 

(3)  gn  was  found  in  the  older  language ;  e.g.  gn&tiiB,  gnosco,  gnftros : 
but  the  g  was  usually  oiriitted  in  Cicero's  time,  except  in  Qnaeiui.  (So  in 
Ei^lish  gnaWf  gnat,  gnarly  the  g  is  rarely  pronounced.) 

17  1  and  u  when  used  as  semivowels  are  always  before  (not  after)  the  vowel 
of  the  syllable.  They  were  sometimes  so  pronounced  when  following  con- 
sonants in  the  same  syllable;  e.g.  imavia,  pronounced  sw&wls,  ado,  in 
verse  pronounced  bcjq  sometimes. 

In  the  combinations  al  apd  «1  when  followed  by  a  vowel,  the  1  both 
made  a  diphthong  with  the  preceding  a  or  e  and  also  was  pronounced  like 
English  7,  e.g.  Staleniu,  pronounced  Stal-yenas;  Fompeliis,  pronounced 
Fompel-yiu.     Cicero  wrote  the  i  double,  e.  g.  PompellTIB. 


Phonetic  Changes. 

IB        Many  words  in  the  Latin  language  underwent  changes  which 
made  them  easier  to  pronoiince. 


Omisjton  of  Sounds,  or  Syllables.   . 

19       Thus  the  last  syllable,  which  in  Latin  is  always  unaccented,  was 
frequently  slurred  in  pronunciation. 

Final  m  was  frequently  omitted  in  early  inscriptions;  e.g.  Sdplone, 
optuno,  for  Sdplonem,  opttunom:  and  in  the  classical  period  was  disre- 
garded in  verse,  when  the  next  word  began  with  a  vowel;  e.g. 
vemm  haeo  tanttun  alias  was  pronounced  vera  haec  tantu  alias,  the 
u-hae  or  u-a  being  pronounced  in  the  time  of  a  single  syllable. 

Final  m  before  an  initial  consonant  was  perhaps  also  omitted  in  pronun- 
ciation, but  (if  Mr  A.  J.  Ellis'  highly  ingenious  theory  be  true)  if  there  was 
no  pause  in  sense  between  the  words,  the  initial  consonant  of  the  following 
word  was  doubled,  thus  oinnem  crede  diem  tibi  dlluzisse  supremiun  was 
pronounced  onmeccrede  diettibi  dUuzisse  supremu. 

Final  d,  which  was  the  sign  of  the  ablative  singular  in  early  times,  was 
omitted  in  classical  times :  thus  the  prepositions  pro,  ante,  peat,  stand  for 
prod  (cf.  prod-eo),  in  the  fore  party  antld,  in  fronts  postid,  in  the  hind  part. 

Final  8  was  frequently  omitted ;  as  for  instance  in  early  inscriptions, 
Comelio,  Herenio,  for  Comelios,  Herenios  (later  Comeliiu,  Herenniiia) ; 
and  in  Lucretius  and  earlier  poets  it  is  omitted  in  scansion;  omnilm'  prln* 
ceps ;  Qnid  dubitas  quin  omni'  alt  haec  rationi*  potestas?  (Lucr.  2.  53). 
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20  An  entire  syllable  was  sometimes  omitted  in  what  would  otherwise 
have  been  too  long  a  word,  especially  if  several  weak  syllables  came 
together : 

e.  g.  httmX<^dliun  for  hdmlnl-ddliun ;  TenSfldiim  for  TinSnl-floliiiii  • 
corpiUentiiu  for  corpdr&lentltui ;  vOlimtas  for  vdlnnti-tas. 

Omission  or  Change  of  Consonants. 

21  When  three  consonants  come  together,  the  middle  one  is  often 
omitted:  e.g.  fnlmen  for  fuUr-men;  fUtm  for  fuUr-tns;  mnl-ai  for 
mnlgsl;  tormentiim  for  torq-mentmn ;  artui,  narrviVy  for  aretut; 
pars  for  parts ;  mens  for  ments ;  regens  for  regmts. 

22  Of  two  consonants  the  former  is  often  omitted  or  assimilated  to  the 
latter. 

23  If  the  consonant  is  omitted  altogether,  the  preceding  vowel  is  often 
lengthened  so  as  to  maintain  the  length  or  weight  of  the  syllable :  e.  g. 
ezftmen  for  ezagmen;  Jflmentmn  for  Jng-mentmn;  oaementmn  (^2<arr/^^ 
stone)  for  caed-mentuin ;  stoiestvis  for  Bsx-mestrlff ;  pOno  for  pos-no ; 
Ifbia  for  luc-na;  dSnl  for  deo-nl ;  Jtl-dex  for  Jus-dex ;  Idem  for  IsHlem ; 
&Siiiim  for  aes-nnm ;  dimoveo  for  dlsmoveo,  dI<Luco  for  dlsdaco ;  dllabor 
for  dlslabor ;  trftmltto  for  transmitto  (which  would  become  trasmltto). 

24  A  consonant  may  be  assimilated  to  another  either  completely  or 
partially ;  that  is,  it  may  either  become  the  same  consonant,  or  it  may 
be  changed  into  another  consonant  of  the  same  character  as  the  preced- 
ing consonant. 

25  Complete  assimilation  is  chiefly  found,  either  (a)  when  both  con- 
sonants are  of  the  same  character,  or  (ti)  in  the  case  of  prepositions  in 
composition. 

(a)  ces-si  for  ced-sl ;  fossus  for  fod-sns ;  sum-mus  for  sub-mns ; 
sella  for  sed-la ;  paella  for  puer-la ;  columella  for  colnmen-la.  When 
an  assimilation  produces  double  s,  often  one  s  only  was  written; 
e.g.  prSsa  for  prorsa  (i.e.  proversa)  oratio;  rtlnis,  old  rossus,  for 
rursus;  tostum  for  torstum;  quotlSs  for  qnotlens;  Ylo6samus  for 
Yioensumiis ;  misi  for  mit-sl ;  clausl  for  dand-si* 

(b)  ad  in  compounds :  appello,  accorro,  aggero,  &c. 

Ob  in  oppono,  oocurro,  &c. ;  sub  in  suppono,  sueourro,  suggero,  &c. 
ec  in  efltiglo,  8cc, ;  dls  in  diffoglo,  &c. ;  com  in  cormo,  coUuo,  &c. 
2$        Partial  assimilation  is  found  chiefly  in  the  following  cases : 

(a)  A  voiced  consonant  is  changed  into  the  corresponding  voice- 
less consonant;  e.g.  scrlp-tns  for  scrib-tns;  ac-tns  for  ag-tos;  auzi 
(--anc-si)  for  aug-sl ;  optineo  for  obtineo.  This  change  was  necessary 
tor  articulation,  even  where  the  spelling  was  not  altered, 

(J?)  m  is  changed  into  n  if  a  dental  follow ;  n  into  m  if  a  labial 
follow:  e.g.  con-tero  for  com-tero;  ezin-de  for  exlm-de;  im-pero  for 
in-pero ;  im-berbls  for  In-berbls,  &c. 

Before  a  guttural  n  is  written,  but  pronounced  as  the  guttural 
nasal,  i.e.  as  ng  in  English ;  e.g.  inquam  pronounced  ing-qwam< 
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27  Another  change  very  common  in  Latin  is  that  of  tt  or  dt  to  aa  or 
t;  e.g.  defenwmi  for  d«f endtun ;  miunim  for  mlt-tnm;  negnim  (i.e. 
nec-snm)  for  nect-tnm ;  &c.  So  always  when  a  suffix  beginning  with 
t  is  appended  to  a  form  ending  in  d  or  t.  (The  right  theory  of  this 
change  is  that  the  t  of  the  suffix  is  changed  to  a,  and  the  final  d  or  t  of 
the  stem  is  assimilated  to  it ;  e.g.  mlt-tnm,  mlt-sun,  mlssnm.) 

88  ■  between  two  vowels  changed  to  r ;  thus  pigntks  makes  pignttrls ; 
tatks,  Onfira  (but  shows  its  proper  final  consonant  in  onnstiiB) ;  pnlvls, 
pQlTSrls ;  Pftplrliu  was  formerly  YKfistaJ^ ;  Nfimfirliu  is  for  Nttmlatiui ; 
dl8-  in  compodtion  becomes  dir-;  e.g.  dirimo  for  dls-foio;  dlrlbeo  for 
dUhli&beo,  &c. 

29  After  m  and  before  a  dental  p  is  sometimes  inserted ;  e.g.  smnptos, 
snmpsl  for  smn-tas,  smn-si ;  hlemps  for  hlems.  The  p  is  in  fact  almost 
involuntarily  pronounced  in  passing  from  m  to  t  or  s.  (Analogously  in 
Greek  ai/dpor  for  dv-pos,  fieaijfifipia  for  ficirrjfiepta ;  in  French  Tondredl 
ftom  y«n«rls  dies ;  nomlit-e  from  numeros.) 

Omushn  or  Change  of  Fo^eij, 

30  Vowels  are  sometimes*  clbnged  in  quantity  or  in  quality. 

Change  in  Quantity  of  Foweh, 

Change  in  quantity  is  ekher  from*  short  to  long,  or  from  long  to 
short. 

31  Short  vowels  are'  thattged  to'  Ibng  (the  quality  of  the  vowel  usually 
remaning  the  same) : 

(a)  From  the  absorpfibh  of  a  consonant ;  e.  g.  cftsnm  for  cadtum 
(casram) ;  ezftmen  for  ezagmen ;  J  jlmentttia  for  J&gmentam ;  pdao  for 
posno. 

(b)  In  forming  the  pwfSect  tense;  e.g.  legro,  perf.  15gi;  6mo,  5ml; 
sMeo,  sSdl;  lUglo,  fOgi;^^  vIdeo/  ^idi}  fddio,  fOdl ;  but  a  when  length- 
ened in  perfects  becomes*  e;  e.g.  &go,  Sgl;'  c&plo,  cSpl;  f&clo,  fSd 
(except  before  u,  e.g.-  Iftuo,  Iftvl). 

{c)  In  some  compotinds  or  derivatives ;  e.  g.  pl&cire,  plftcSre ;  sdnare, 
pmOna;  Bdpor,  sdplre;  r^dre,  rex,  rSgis;  sMere,  BSdes;  tdgrere, 
tSffUla;  dibc,  dfiolB,  dtlco;  m&ld-dlc-iiB,  dlcare,  dice;  fides,  perfldns, 
fido.     (It  is  assumed  in  these  cases  that  die  short  vowel  is  the  original.) 

(d)  By  transposition,  fir,  6r  (which  is  often  for  ir),  &c.  become  rft,  rS, 
r^  &c. 

e.  g.  fiter-no,  8tr&-Tl,  rtrft-iHEen  j  cer-no,  crS-vl,  cA-mtn ;  serpo,  (8)r5po ; 
ter-xms,  trl-nns;  tfoo,  trivi'  tiAtm;  and  probably  por,  prO;  8tip5r-Imu8 
(supennns),  sftpre-mns. 

{e)    By  contraction  with  i.'hif^ti  to^el  (see  instances  below). 

32  Long  vowels  are  changed  i&  short,  chiefly  in  the  final  syllable;  e.g. 
calc&r  for  calcfire,  bident&l  for  bidentftle ;  ftm&tdr,  mSJdr  from  stems 
with  0  long;  in  verbs  ftm^,  ftrnfiit,  monfti,  audit,  all  of  which  are  pro- 
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perly  long  by  contractions  (for  imft-or,  inia-it,  &c.);  avdlTirlB 
(sometimes);  so  ftniA,  T«gO^  oftpld  occasionally  in  later  poets;  and 
many  final  syllables  in  Plautus ;  &c. 

Change  in  Quality  of  Vowels. 

33  Change  in  the  quality  of  the  vowel  has  usually  been  in  this  order : 
a».  o,  n,  e,  1,  not  the  reverse;  that  is  to  say,  an  original  a  may  change 
to  any  of  these ;  o  may  change  to  n,  e,  or  1 ;  n  may  change  to  •  or  1 ; 
e  may  change  \o  1 ;  but' an  original  1  does  not  change  to  a,  &c. 

34  Root  vowels  are  often  changed  when  by  tS,  syllable  bdng  prefixed 
(as  in  composition)  the  root  syllable  loses?  the  first  place.  The  usual 
changes  of  radical  vowels  are  as  follows : 

Radical  a  to  e  before  a  final  consonant  or  two  consonants,  or  r ; 
e;g.  carpo,  dlscerpo;  r&pio,  correptns;  damno,  condemno;  sfteer, 
consecro;  fallo,  fMMn^  fa^,  expen;  fSdo,  artXftx,  ttffeotni;  aimui, 
pdrennis ;  pftrlo,  p^^Ari  i  tSro,  Impiro ;  &c. 

Radical  a  to  i  befE»e  ng,  or  before  any  single  consonant,  except  r ; 
e.g.  pango,  lmplii|ro$  tango,  atttngo;  paogo,  pSpIgl;  taago,  tfitlgl; 
T&pio,  conlpio;  ftplscor,  indXplscor;  ttdo,  effleior  r&tni,  ixiltiu; 
c&pAt,  ocdpftt ;  ftmleoB,  Xn!mlcn8 ;  f&ctes,  ■Aporflcles ;  &c. 

Radical  a  to  u  before  labials  or  I  with  another  consonant;  e.g. 
cftplo,  aucfiparl ;  t&berna,  contftbemlnm ;  Iftvo,  dnftvles ;  salto,  Insnlto ; 
caleo,  Inenlco ;  &c. 

Radical  e  to  1,  e.g.  ISgo,  conigo,  dlHgo;  fimo,  &dXmo;  Sgeo,  Indlgoo; 
mcSmo,  oppxfino,  tfineo,  rfitineo. 

Radical  o  is  occasionally  changed  to  i^f  ^-g*  &d01eo,  ftdttlescens; 
radical  n  to  i ;  e.g.  dflpeus^  cUpAia  ^  l&bc^,  ubet. 

The  diphthong  ae  become?  in  compounds  X,  and  an  becomes  o  or  n; 
e.g.  aestibno,  ezIstXmo;  aeqiiiis,  inX<iiim8<  piaudo,  6zpl0do;  iaiSSco 
from  £B,uce8;  aecflso  from  oansa;  exdildo^m  ciaado. 

The  ttsuai  changes  of  vowels  in  suffixes  are  as  follo<vs : 

35  a  in  suffixes  becomes  u  before  I,  e  before  r  or  11^  and  1  before  other 
angle  consonants;  e.g.  e&sa,  cftsola;  porta,  proitUa^  eista,  ctst^a; 


86  o  in  the  older  language  often  gave  placet©  u  m  the  later  language; 
e.g.  cOsentiont,  consentinnt;  ylvont,  vlvrmt;  Idqnontur,  IdqTumtur; 
pC^lOB,  pl^filus;  volt,  vult;^  mortaos  (nom.  s.),  mortnus;  quiom,  cum; 

ffllOB,  fiUUB,  &c.; 

but  it  is  retained  after  e,  t  or  n;  e.g.  auredlus,  fihrli^hxs,  Mviaiis. 

o  was  changed  to  u  before  two  consonants  or  a  final  t ;  e,g.  cart>On-, 
eailnmctUiiB;  mInOs-,  mSnftfl,  fidnuscteif  cottkis',  eorpft<^r  eorpuscftlnm; 

but  also  to  •  sometimes  Wore  two  consonants,  or  when  final ; 
e.g.  major-,  mSJostas;  factimdin  (probably  earlier  faciondus),  facien- 
diis;  ipse  (for  ipsOs,  IpsO-) ;  taux*  (voc.)  for  tanr^-  or  tanrds;  &c. 

5  in  final  stem  syllable  to  1;  e.g.  carddn-,  cardlnlff  ltdm6n-, 
bOmlnii;  alto-,  altXtlldo ;  armo-,  axmlpdtenB ;  f&to-,  tfttldlciui. 
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6  in  final  stem  syllable  to  1;  e.g.  carddn-,  cardlnia;  hdmOn-f 
hdmlnii;  alto-,  altittido;  armo-,  armlpdtexu;  2&.to-,  f&ttdlciu. 
S7  11  in  the  older  (prae-Augustan)  language  is  often  found  where  X  is 
used  in  the  later  language;  e.g.  maztUuiis,  BanctlsBtLmtui,  Tlcens&nms, 
arcftlrai  (from  arena),  porttUms,  xnancftptai,  c&pfttftlem  became  later 
majtibniia,  saactlBtfbnua,  vXcSaXmiui,  ardbus,  portllras,  mandpem,  c&pl- 
tUem. 

88  6  is  found  as  final,  where  I  is  found  before  u  or  d;  e.g.  f&clld, 
fftdlla;  m&rd,  m&riB;  pOtd,  pOtXs;  fortasse,  fortaasls;  r6gd,  r^gia; 
rfige,  rSgIs;  f&teftr6,  f&teftrls. 

d  is  changed  to  X  in  the  final  syllable  of  a  stem  to  which  a  letter  or 
syllable  is  suffixed: 

either  if  fi  be  fiijal  in  the  sten),  but  th?  suffix  begin  with  a  con- 
sonant; e.g.  lUd,  Ullc;  unde,  undlque;  Indd,  Indidem;  antd,  antlBtds; 
Mnd,  MnlgxLiis;  m5nd-,  mOnittui;  hftbd-,  hftMto;  rdgd,  rdglte,  rSglto: 

or  if  d  be  not  final  in  the  stem,  but  the  suffix  begin  with  a  vowel; 
e.g.  U68  (for  Uet-s),  Ult-Xa;  pMte  (for  pMet-s),  pMXt-Xa;  antistes' 
(for  antiatets),  antistlt-a;  agmdn,  agmln-Xa;  biceps,  bIcXpIt-em ;  ver- ^ 
tez,  vertlc-Xa;  dSc^m,  ddcim-TUi. 

But  (in  the  last-mentioned  case)  6  remains  after  1,  or  before  r  or  tr ; . 
e.g.  ftrles,  ftrlfil^;  tdnSr,  tentea;  pipdr,  pipdria;  gdnltor,  gtodtrlx; 
fSro,  rfiiero;  sezitlo,  conaentlo. 

d  (when  not  final  in  the  stem)  remains  also  if  the  suffix  begin  with 
a  consonant;  e.g.  filta  for  U6t-8;  obsSa  for  obsfid-a;  ntltri[m6n,  nfltri* 
xnen-tmn  (compared  with  nutrlmln-Xa);  adnex  (i.e.  aenec-a),  aSnectna. 

89  Occasionally  a  vowel  is  assimilated  to  the  vowel  in  the  next  syllable ; 
e.g.  slmiUo,  almllla;  AemUlaa  compared  with  aemtUaa;  f&mllla  with 
xajntUas;  ftTaninm  with  exaikl.  In  all  these  cases  the  a,  which  is  both 
earlier  than  i,  and  haSa  special  affinity  to  1,  is  changed  to  1,  because  an  I 
follows  the  1. 

Affinity  of  vowels  to  consonants* 

40  It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding,  that  some  vowels  appear  to  have 
special  affinity  to  some  consonants  following.     Thus  we  find 

.   u  before  1;  e  before  U;  comp.  vello,  yulaizm;  perceUo,  perciUi;  fallo, 
f^felll;  pello,  pdpilli,  pnlamn. 

e  before  r;  comp.  fSro,  confSro  with  rdgo,  corrXgo;  ansdr,  anadrXs 
with  fiiea,  aiXtls ;  &c« 

u  before  m;  the  u  however  eventually  gave  way  to  I,  which  is  the 
ordinary  short  vowel  in  unaccented  syllables ;  e.g.  mdniimeQt^m,  n^u;!^* 
mua,  cent§6iUniui|  later  j^nXmentuxn,  jxuudmus,  oentpaimus^ 

e  before  two  consonants;  1  befojre  one  (not  final);  e.g.  nutxfiBfia, 
nutiimlnXa}  .nutxSmeiitnm;  acando,  oonacendo  compared  with  e&no,  eon- 
eXno. 

1  is  especially  frequent  before  the  dentals  t,  d,  n  and  a,  but  this  is 
partly  because  it  is  the  lightest  yowej,  and  suffixes  >vith  t,  4,  n,  a  are 
especially  frequent; 
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Omission  of  Focwels, 
41  A  short  vowel  is  often  omitted  between  two  consonants;  e.g.  i  has 
been  dropped  in  fl&cnltas  for  SLdtHtAB ;  misertmn  for  mlBfirltnm ;  jmertla 
(Hor.)  for  ptierltia;  posttis  (Verg.)  for  pO^tni;  replictns  (Verg.)  for 
repUcIttui;  amdacter  for  aud&dtter;  fert  for  fSrlt;  yaldS  for  vftUdS; 
caldiis  for  cftUdfts.  And  even  when  the  vowel  is  radical;  e.g.  pergo 
for  perrlgo  (from  per  rCgo) ;  snrgo  for  snnlgo  (from  sub  rCgo). 

tl  in  suffixes  -dUo,  -ptUo,  especially  in  verse;  e.g,  mftnipftliu  makes 
m&niplus;  vlnciUiim,  vl^clnm ;  pd^ctanm,  pd^clnm;  cdltkmen  (Plant), 
cnlmen. 

6  before  r,  e.g.  ftcir,  ftcils;  &gSr,  ftgrom;  deztSra,  deztra;  InfSra, 
Infira;  nostfir,  nostra;  also  m&Uf^as  for  jn&llf^ua,  glgno  for  gIg6no; 
dalfiacere  for  calSfacere,  &c. 

Other  Changes. 

43  5  was  in  the  earlier  prae- Augustan  language  retained  ^^  T ;  e.g. 
servO^  later  servtLs.  Hence  when  o  in  qyo-  changed  to  n,  the  y  Was 
dropped,  and  c  (sometimes)  written  for  q.  Thus  qnom  became  com ; 
qnoi,  quor  became  cnl,  cor;  aliqaobi,  alicdbi;  qadqnOs  (Plant.)  became 
cOcfts  (also  written  coqwu),  a  cook,-  ftqndfi^  MI9  (also  eqnns)  ;  loquon- 
tnr,  locuntnr  (also  loqw^itigr).. 

43  h  and  ▼  between  two  vowels  often  dropped  out,  or  the  ▼  was  treated 
as  a  vowel,  and  the  vowels,  thus  brought  together,  coalesced  into  a 
single  Vowel  or  a  diphthong. 

deMbeo,  praeblbeo  (in  Plautus)  became  dSbeo,  praebeo ;  comprd- 
hendo  became  oomprendo^  cdhors,  cors;  n!hU,  nil;  mlhi,  often  mi; 
dehinc,  meherc&les  are  in  verse  sometimes  tre^^ted,  though  not  written, 
as  if  contracted  into  dene,  mercules. 

am&vSram,  amftram;  flfivftram,  flSram;  amS;¥i88e,  amftsse;  n&vlta, 
nanta ;  ftvlceps,  auceps ;  aevitas,  aetas ;  hoversnm,  horsnm ;  prOvidens, 
prildens;  Jilv&ilor,  Jtknior;  brdvima,  brOma;  nevdlo,  ndo;  obUvitus, 
obUtne. 

So  in  Plautus  Jdvem,  ttvls,  bdves,  brttvl  are  monosyllabic,  and 
ftyonc&lus,  obllvlsci  are  trisyllables. 

44  1  and  v,  in  some  words  where  they  ordinarily  were  pronounced  as 
vowels,  sometimes  in  verse  were  treated  as  consonants  (pronounced  as 
EngL  y  and  w). 

Thus  in  Plautus  sdo,  dies,  Alio,  otiiun  are  scanned  as  if  pronounced 
sejo,  djes,  lUjo,  otjom^  in  the  dactylic  poets  \ye  have  aijdtat,  abjdtfi, 
paijdtiptniB,  Bteljo,  omiya,  precantja,  vindemjatpr,  consUJum,  &c. 

Similarly  in  Plautus  tuos,  sues,  puer,  ftiit  are  scanned  as  tvos,  svos, 
pver,  fvlt ;  and  in  dactylic  poets  we  have  genva,  pltvlta,  patrvl,  sinvfttls. 
So  the  trisyllabic  earliefr  forms' mlluiis,  IftTua,  were  in  the  later  pronounced 
mUvns,  larva.    Tenvls,  teavior  seem  to  have  been  always  disyllables» 

49  In  several  cases,  changes,  lyhich  mighj  accofdii^g  to  the  usual  practice 
be  expected,  were  avoided,  lest  confusion  should  arise. 

e.g.  ab  is  not  so  often  changed  in  composition  as  ffab  is,  because  of  the 
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danger  of  confusion  with  compounds  of  ad;  hence  we  have  atareptns,  not 
•ntoptBfli  like  fiimptas.  The  vowel  before  the  suffix  t&t-  is  usually  Ir  e.g. 
avldltas,  pxavltas,  gravltas,  but  after  i,  6  is  used ;  e.g.  pietas,  sodetaa 
(not  pUtas,  BOdltas).  Similarly  the  vowel  before  the  suffix  -lo  is  usually  ti; 
e.g.  lingiilfui,  populUB,  tantulus,  hortnlns;  but  after  i,  e  or  ▼,  the  older  o 
is  often  preserved;  e.g.  anreolns,  lilioliu,  Mrroliis. 

This  principle  appears  to  have  frequently  preserved  the  I  before  B  in  the 
nom.  sing,  of  nouns  of  the  second  class.  Thus  c&nls,  JflyfiniB,  if  deprived 
of  1  would  become  cans,  then  oas ;  Juvens,  then  JUTee,  or  even  Jus,  where 
the  stem  would  be  greatly  disguised. 

46        When  vowels  come  together  in  a  word,  sometimes  they  remain  un- 
changed, sometimes  they  coalesce  into  a  new  sound  (vowel  or  diphthong). 
*7        A  broader  vowel  followed  by  a  long  narrower  vowel  is  usually  absorbed 
into  it  or  forms  a  diphthong  with  it. 

a+Q  becomes  au;  e.g«  eaqitimi/  eautam;  &Tleep8,  aueeps. 
a +1  becomes  h%  e.g.  ametitf  for  amaltlB. 

0+1  becomes  I;  e.g.  domlnlfor  dondnol,  domlniB  for  domlnoUi; 
or  oi;  e.g.  qmoi,  proin. 
Exceptions : 

'  n+X  either  remains  as  in  cul,  hvlc,  where  n  was  probably  semi-conso- 
nantal, or  the  1  is  dropped;  e.g/  senatu-ly  sometimes  senato. 

e+I;  e.g.  epel  or  sp9,  rel  or  rtf,  somtetime?  pronounced  as  disyllabic 
spSI,  r6I  or  r3I. 

48  A  broader  vowel  followed  by  a  short  narrower  towel  often  absorbs  it. 

*  a +6,  or  ti,  or  6,  or  I;  e.g..  ama-ont  (oi^ ama-iint),  amant;  amfiydram, 
amSram;  amaYisse,  amasse;  but  duns  remain?  as  dactyl. 

'  0+6,  or  I;  e.g. noFeram,  nOram;  nM^Tlstfs^ mottl6;  eoemptus,  comptns; 
co-lxno,  cOmo.  But  o+vi  often  becomes  1i^  e/g^  prOvIdens,  prfideiiB; 
Oj^pUto,  HpUlo;  nOTumper,  nflper;  mdvlto/  xofttd^ 

,    11+ 1;  seiiatu-ls,  sejiatllB. 

r   e+I;  delevlsse^  delSsse;  mone-ls,  moxi§f;  d^Mb^,  dSbeo. 

49  '  A  narrower  vowel  followed  by  a  broader  vowel  either  remains  un- 
changed, or  assumes  a  quasi-consonantal  character. 

^   Ur+a,  or  o;  e.g-  tiiafly  tuoi. 

'  e+a,  or  o,  or  u;  e.g^  looiiBas^  sazea,:  sazeo,  Bazeum;  ennt,  earn,  oo., 
In  alveo,  alvearla;  dodem,  dadem,  &c«  the  e  must  be  regarded  as  semi- 
cpHsonantal.    But  moaent,  Hot  BMBOont* 

'  i+a,  or  0,  or  a,  or  e;  e.g.  audfam,  audlimt,  andles;  Alias,  fllloB.  But 
in  fill  for-  fiUe,  bIb  for  bIbb,  tcojg^  for  mafi^OBy  and  some  other  words, 
the  1  absorbs  the  following  vowel. 

50  '  A  vowel  before  the  same  vowel,  usually  absorbs  it  and  becomes  long? 
e.g.  Booperlo,  cop«Tto;  cohorB,  cotb;  deUvfirat,  deisrat;  prel^endo, 
prendo. 

'  But  1  +  1,  if  one' be^  long,  gives  I;  if  both  are  shortj  I;  e.g.  dll,  dl; 
conBilil,  consul;  a,iidiTsti,  andlstl;  mibl,  xnl~,  but  Aigl-IB,  fugls;  egregi-Ior^ 
egreglov;  iiaFl-HmB,  iiisvtttiis.  ■''-'■  ^        2        c.. ..     <    .^  o 
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CHAPTER    III. 

^^./QUANTITY    OF    SYLLABLES. 

51  THATi«rt^grammar  which  treats  of  the  Quantity  of  Syllables  is 
often  caHX^^rosodj,  a  term  which  the  ancients  applied  principally  to 
accentuation. 

If  the  voice  dwells  upon  a  syUable  in  pronouncing  it,  it  is  called  a 
long  syllable :  if  it  passes  rapidly  over  it,  it  is  calkd  a  short  syllable. 

Two  short  syllables  are  considered  to  occupy  the  sanae  time  as  one 
long  syllable. 

A  syllable  is  long  or  short,  either  because  it  contains  a  'vowel 
naturally  long  ot  short ;  or  on  account  of  the  position  of  its  vowel. 

Long  vowels  are  marked  in  grammars  by  a  straight  line  over  the 
vowel :  thus  r    ' 


Short  voweb  are  marked  by  a  curved  line  over  the  vowel :  thus. 

These  marks  over  the  'vo'ivels  are  frequently  (though  improperly) 
used  to  denote  the  length  or  shortness  of  the  syllable.  But  it  must  oe 
remembered  that  a  long  syllable  may  have  a  short  vowel. 

52       i.     Quantity  of  vowels  not  in  the  last  syllable  of  a  word. 

I.     AH  diphthongs  are  long  (except  before  another  vowel) ;   e.g. 

annim;  delnde;  &c 

a.  All  vowels  which  have  originated  from  contraction  are  long ; 
e.g.  cOgo  for  cd-Igo  (firom  com  i^o),  mOmentom  for  mOrlmtntiim, 
tiUoen  for  ttbH-cen ;  kc. 

3.  The  quantity  of  the  radical  syllables  of  a  word  is  generally 
preserved  in  composition  or  derivation,  even  when  the  vowel  is  changed; 
e.g.  mftter,  mfttenras ;  c&do^  tncido ;  caedo,  Sndda;  ftmo,  ftmor,  ftmlcus, 
Ixdmlouf;  &c. 

So  also  almost  always  where  the  members  ;of  what  is  apparently  a 
compound  word  may.  be  treated  as  separate  words,  as  ao&propter, 
mecnm,  alUkiui,  agrloultai^  But  we  have  glquldem  and  quandO* 
qnldem  (from  .tf  ;and  qiiaadS) ;  and  of  the  compounds  of  abl,  ntl, 
the  following,  uUvls,  lioutl,  nScabl,  utlnam,  ntXque,  have  1  always 
short,  uUaae  always  long. 

For  the  quantity  of  root  vowels  no  rule  can  be  given.  The  quantity 
,of  inflexional  or  derivative  affixes  is  given  in  Books  IL  III. 

Greek  weirds  usually  retain  in  Latin  their  own  quantity. 
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C3        ii.    Quantity  of  vowels  in  the  last  syllable  of  a  word. 
(A)     Monosyllables  are  long. 

Except 

(a)  The  enclitics  -au6,  -ii6,  -v6,  -c«,  which  are  always  appended 
to  other  words. 

(b)  Words  ending  with  b,  d,  t;  t,%*  ib,  Bttb,  6b;  ftd,  M,  qudd, 
quid;  ftt,  dftt,  «t,  fldt,  Mt;  &c» 

(f )  Oc,  ttc,  nSc,  ftn,  In,  m,  mtt,  v61,  »r,  pit,  tte,  vlr.  c5r,  quia 
(nom.  sing.),  Is,  bl«,  cIb,  Ob  {a  bone).  The  nom.  masculine  blc  is  not 
frequently  short,   te  {thou  art)  usually  short ;  but  68  in  Plant.,  Ter. 

W(B)     In  polysyllables: 

a  and  e  (and  f)  final  are  shori; 

Except  ft  in 

(a)    Abl.  6ing.  of  nouns  with  a-  stem ;  e.g.  muBft. 
(^)    Imperative  sing.  act.  of  verbs  with  a-  stem ;  e*g.  am&. 
(r)     Indeclinable  words;  e.g.  ergft,  intra,  qaadraglntft ;  but  it&, 
qnlft,  ejft;   and  (in  Pers.  and  Mart.)  putft,  for  instance  (properly 
imper.  of  pntftre). 

(^)    Greek  vocatives  from  nominatives  in  fts;  e.g.  Aeneft,  Pall&: 
and  Greek  tioiil.  smg.  of  a-  stems ;  e.g.  Itlectrft, 
96  Except  6  in 

(a)  Gen.  dat.  abl.  sing,  of  nouns  with  e-  stems;  e.g.  faciS;  so 
also  b6dl6.     But  Ii6r6,  yesterday y  has  6  short. 

(b)  Imperative  sing.  act.  of  verbs  with  e-  stems ;  e.g.  monS ;  but 
in  cave  (Hor.  Ov.),  and  vide  (Phaedr*  Pers.),  it  i$  sometimes  short. 
(e)  Adverbs  from  adjectives  with  o-  stems;  e.g.  doct6,  to  which 
add  f6r6,  ferm9,  p6r6gr6,  oli6;  but  bend,  maid,  InfemS,  supemd. 
t6m6re  is  only  found  before  a  vowel,  mactd,  probably  an  adverb, 
also  has  e  short. 

(d)    Greek  neut.  pi. ;  e.  g.  tempi,  pelaerS ;  fern.  sing.  crambS,  Clrc5 ; 
masc.  voc.  Alcid6. 
06        1»  0,  u  (in  polysyllables)  final  are  longi 
Except  1  in 

(a)  mlM,  tibi,  slbl,  ubl,  ibi,  in  which  i  is  common  • 

and  qu&sl,  nIsL  (Of  the  compounds  ftblnam,  ftbXvIs  are  always 
short,  nblqne,  ntroblque  always  long,  ntinanij  ntltiqaam  (or  ne 
ILtlqaam,  not  nentlqnam)  are  short,  though  fiti  is  long.) 

(b)  Greek  nom.  ace.  neuters  sing.;    e.g.  slnapi: 
vocatives;  e.g.  Pari,  Amarylll:  rarely  dat.  sing.  e.g.  MinoidX. 

67  Except  6  in 

(a)  cltd,  ImmO,  mod6  (and  compounds),  dud,  egd,  c6d6  and  6nd6 
(old  form  of  In).  Rarely  erg6.  Martial,  Juvenal,  ice,  have  iiitrd, 
yorr6,  serd,  oct6,  &c. ;  mode  has  sometimes  final  o  long  in  Lucretius 
and  earli^  poet§. 
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(If)  In  tiie  present  tense  of  the  verbs  1015^  netdtt,  imt6,  ytOA,  used 
parenthetically,  o  is  sometimes  ^ort ;  and  occadonally  in  and  after 
the  Augustan  age  in  other  verbs  with  short  penult ;  e.g.  rog6,  Tetd, 
nuntitt,  olweord.  Instances  of  o  being  short  in  other  parts  of  the 
verb,  or  in  verjbs  with  long  penult,  are  rarer;  e.g.  estd,  caedltd, 
odtrO,  dal)d,  tendd,  tolld,  credO, 

(c)  In  Nominatives  of  Proper  names  with  consonant  stems  tt  is 
common,  e.g.  Pollld,  Sclpld,  Cl&rld,  NasO;  sometimes  Ylrgd,  nemO, 
liomd,  and  other  appellatives  in  Martial,  Juvenal,  &c. 

Datives  and  ablatives  in  0  are  never  short,  except  the  aUative 
gerund  once  or  twice  in  Juvenal  and  Seneca. 

^        Final  syllables  {of  polysyllables)  ending  in  any  other  single 
consonant  than  8  are  short, 

But  the  final  syllable  is  long  in 

(a)  all  cases  of  llllc,  Isilc,  except  the  noin.  masc. 

(b)  aU  compounds  of  pftr,  e.g.  41s|Ar,  tompftr. 
(r)    al5c,  U6n. 

(d)  nt,  petQt,  and  thdr  (Compounds  (and  of  course  it,  p«tlt  as 
contracted  perfects). 

{e)  some  Greek  nominatives  in  -er;  e.g.  cratSr,  cbaractfir,  ftfir, 
aetbfir;  and  some  cases  in  -n;  e.g.  Blrfin  (nom.),  Aene&a  (ace), 
Siuflldfiii  (ace),  eplgramm&tOa  (gen.  pi.)  j  &c. 

69        Of  the  final  syllablei  in  % 
as,  08,  68,  are  long^ 
Except 

(a)  i]i&8  (probably) ;  exd8 ;  oompds,  ixnptts ;  ptais. 

(b)  nom.  sing,  in  -e8  of  nouns  with  consonant  stems,  which  have 
«tl8,  Itls,  Idls  in  genitive,  e.g.  sAgSs,  mXMs,  oteds :  but  parlSs,  abies, 
arlSs,  C«r68. 

(c)  compounds  of  es  (tirom  8nm),  e.g.  aM8. 

(d)  some  Greek  words;  e.g.  lU&s  (nom.),  crat8r&8  (ace.  pL); 
Delfis  (n.  sing.),  ErinnyOs,  ehl&mj^dds  (gen.  sing.),  ArcadSs,  era- 
tSrte  (nom.  pi.) ;  Cynosargds  (neat.  s.). 

60  118  and  in  are  short. 
Except  fl8  in 

{a)  gen.  sing,  and  nom.  and  ace.  plu.  of  nouns  with  -n  stems. 

(b)  nom.  sing,  of  consonant  nouns,  when  genitive  singular  has  long 

penultimate,  e.g.  tdllOs  (tell1&zl8),  pallUi  (palildU),  vtrtOs  (vimtls). 

(Hor.  has  once  paltls.) 

(r)    some  Greek  nanies;  SapphtU  (gen.  s.),  PantbtLs  (nom.  s.). 

61  Except  Is  in 

(a)  dat.  and  abl.  plural,  e.g.  menids,  yobis,  quXs;  so  gratia,  forls^ 
Also  in  ace  (and  nom.)  plural  of -1  stems;  e.g.  onmls. 
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{h)  ^nd  pers.  sii^.  pres.  ind.  of  rerbs  with  -X  steins;  e.g.  aadls: 

also  poHli  (and  other  compounds  of  ■!■),  veils,  noUs,  malls. 

(r)    and  pers.  sing.  oS.  per£  subj.  and  compl.  fut.  in  which  Is  b 

common;  eg.  Tlderls. 

{d)  Samnis,  Qnlrls.    saiiffvls  sometimes  (always  in  Ijicr.),  pnlYif 

(once  Enn.,  once  Verg.),  have  -Is. 

{e)    some  Creek  words;  SlmoXs,  Eleudi,  Salamls  (nom.  sing.). 

63       iiu    Quantity  of  syllables  by  position  in  the  same  word. 

1.  A  syllable  ending  with  a  rowel  (or  diphthong)  immediately 
followed  by  another  syllable  beginning  with  a  vowel,  or  with  h  and  a 
vowel,  is  short ;  as,  via,  praftustus,  contr&lilt 

Except 

{a)  In  the  genitives  of  pronouns,  &c.  in  -Ins;  e.g.  Ullas,  where  1 
is  common.  In  anus  (gen.  case)  the  1  is  always  long :  in  solliui  it 
is  short  once  in  Ter.  In  utrliia,  lumtrlus  it  is  not  found  short,  but 
in  utrliUKime  frequently. 

[b)  a  in  the  penultimate  of  the  old  genitive  of  nouns  with  a-  stems ; 
e.g.  anlU.  So  also  e  in  dXU,  and,  in  Lucretius,  rK,  and  (once) 
fldSL      Also  a  (dat  pronoun),  unleiss  contracted  eL 

(c)  a  or  e  before!  (where  1  is  a  vovi^l)  in  all  the  cases  of  proper 
names  ending  in  -lus;  e.g.  CMOfts,  Pompilfts  (but  see  §  17). 

{d)  The  syllable  11  in  flo  (except  before  er;  e.g.  fXfixl,  fXtaBin). 
{e)    The  first  syllable  of  ttimirand  the  adjective  dins.     In  Dfaaa 
and  8I18  the  first  syllable  is  common. 
In  Greek  words  a  long  vowel  is  not  shortened  by  coining  bef<n:e 
another  vowel ;  e.g.  Ner®(dX,  SBO,  AenUs,  fteza,  MaeOtla. 

2.  A  syllable  containing  a  vowel  immediately  followed  by  two 
consonants,  or  by  x,  or  »,  is  long;  as  the  last  syllable  in  regent,  anspex. 

[The  vowel  itself  is  short  in  anspex  (ausplc-em),  long  in  regint.] 

But  if  the  two  consonants  immediately  following  a  short  vowel  be 
the  first  a  mute  or  f,  and  the  second  1  or  r,  the  vowel  remains  short 
in  prose  and  in  comic  poets,  though  in  other  verse  it  is  frequently 
lengthened. 

The  following  combinations  occur  in  Latin  words:  pr,  Iw,  or, 
gr,  tr^,  dr,  ft;  pi,  cl,  11;  e.g.  apro,  tfinebrae,  Tdlncris,  agmm,  patris, 
quad]^,  yafinim ;  manlplns,  asseda,  reflans. 

(U  also  occurs  in  pnUieos,  but  the  first  syllable  is  always  long.) 
In  Greek  words  other  combinations  allow  tiie  vowel  to  remain 
short ;  e.g.  Itlas,  Ttonessa,  Oj^cnns,  Bl^hne. 

1  ArUtro,  axMtrtum,  '&c.,  genetrlx,  merttrix,  ate  nqwhere  found 
with  long  second  syllable.  „        .  ^ 
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Where  the  combination  is  due  to  composition  only,  the  syllable 
is  always  lengthened,  just  as  if  the  words  were  separate  (cf,  §  dd)  \ 
e.g.  sttbrao,  ablno. 

iv.  Effect  of  initial  sounds  on  the  final  syllable  of  a 
preceding  word. 

03  In  verse  the  final  syllable  of  a  word  is  affected  by  the  vowel  or 
consonants  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  word,  in  much  the 
same  way  in  which  one  syllable  is  affected  by  the  succeeding  syllable  in 
the  same  word. 

A  final  vowel  or  diphthong  or  a  final  syllable  in  m  is  omitted  (or 
at  least  slurred')  in  pronunciation,  if  the  next  word  commence  with  a 
vowel  or  diphthong  or  h. 

Thus  vldl  ipsnm,  vive  hodle,  monstmm  Ingeni  are  read  in  verse  as 
of  no  more  length  than  vid-lpaiun,  vlT-odie,  monstr-lngeni. 

When  est  follows  a  vowel  or  m  the  e  was  omitted,  e.g.  amata  est, 
amatnm  est  were  pronounced  amatast,  amatnmst. 

04  But  the  poets  (except  the  early  dramatists)  refrain  in  certain  cases 
from  so  putting  words  as  to  occasion  such  an  elision  \  Especially  such 
an  elision  is  avoided  when  the  first  word  ends  with  a  long  vowel  or  m, 
and  the  second  word  begins  with  a  short  vowel. 

An  elision  at  the  end  of  a  verse  before  a  vowel  in  the  same  verse  is 
very  rare  in  any  poet,  except  in  Horace's  Satires  and  Epistles;  e.g. 
In  urbemst  (Sat.  i.  i.  11),  centum  an  (ib.  50),  atque  hlc  (ib.  2.  22). 

An  elision  at  the  end  of  a  verse  before  a  vowel  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  verse  is  found  not  uncommonly  in  Vergil,  only  once  or  twice 
in  other  writers'  hexameters.  In  glyconic  and  sapphic  stanzas  it  is 
not  unconmion ;  e.g. 

Ant  dulcis  mosti  Volcano  decoqnlt  nmorem, 
et  follls,  &c.     (Verg.) 

I^sidens  plebl  nomero  beatomm 
ezimit  virtus.     (Hor.) 

$5       An  hiatus  is  however  permitted ; 

aleivays  at  the  end  of  one  verse  before  an  initial  vowel  in  the  next 
verse,  except  in  an  anapaestic  metre : 

occasionally  in  the  same  verse;  viz. 

(«)  if  there  is  an  interruption  of  the  sense;  though  it  is  very  rare,  whea 
the  first  of  the  two  vowels  is  short;  e.g. 

Fromissani  eripni  genero,  arma  impia  smnpsl.    (Verg.) 
Addam  cerea  prima:  bonos  erit  hnic  qnoqne  ponio.    (Verg.) 

^  These  statements  are  abridged  firom  Luc.  Miiller. 
L.  G.  2 
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[b)  in  arsis^  chiefly  at  the  regular  caesura ;  e.  g. 

Stant  et  Junlperl  et  castaneae  Mrsntae.    (Verg.) 

Si  pereo,  homintun  manibiu  perilsse  Juvablt.    (Verg.) 

(c)  in  thesis*,  a  long  vowel,  especially  in  a  monosyllable,  is  sometimes 
shortened  instead  of  elided ;  e.g. 

Credlmus?  an  qui  amant  Ipsl  sibl  somnia  flng^unt?    (Verg.) 
Hoc  motu  radlantlB  Eteeiae  in  vada  ponU.     (Cic.) 

{d)    a  word  ending  in  m  is  rarely  not  elided ;  e.g. 

Miscent  inter  sese  inimidtiam  agitantes.    (Enn.) 

Sed  dum  abest  quod  avemus,  id  ezsuperare  yidetur.    (Lucr.) 

66  A  short  final  syllable  ending  in  a  consonant  is  always  lengthened  by 
an  initial  consonant  in  the  word  following;  e.g.  (in  Uqunntur  and 
Phoebus) 

VeUltnr,  bnic  atro  Uqunntur  sanguine  guttae.     (Verg.) 
Quo  Phoebus  vooet  errantis  Jubeatque  reverti.     (Verg.) 

67  A  short  final  syllable  ending  in  a  vowel  is  rarely  lengthened  before 
two  consonants  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  word. 

This  is  done  before  sp,  sc,  st ;  more  rarely  still  before  pr,  br,  fr,  tr. 
There  are  a  few  instances  in  Catullus,  Tibullus,  Martial,  5cc.  (none  in 
Lucretius,  Vergil,  Horace,  Propertius,  Ovid);  e.g. 

Nulla  fugae  ratio ;  nulla  spes ;  omnia  muta.     (Cat.) 

Tua  8i  bona  nescis 
serrare,  frustra  clavis  inest  foribus.     (Tib.) 

On  the  other  hand  a  short  final  vowel  is  rarely  found  before  sp,  sc, 
sq,  St,  gn. 

Lucilius,  Lucretius,  Horace  in  Satires,  and  Propertius  have,  in  all,  about 
23  instances ;  Vergil  one,  and  that  where  the  sense  is  interrupted.  Other 
poets  have  hardly  a  single  instance :  such  a  collocation  was  avoided  alto- 
gether. A  short  final  vowel  is  not  put  before  an  initial  z  by  the  best 
writers  except  in  zm&ragdus,  Z&cyntbus. 

The  enclitic  -que  is  lengthened  in  arsis  not  uncommonly  by  Vergil 
(before  two  consonants,  or  a  liquid  or  s),  and  by  Ovid :  very  rarely  by 
others;  e.g. 

Tribulaque  trabeaeque  et  iniquo  pondere  rastra.    (Verg.) 

So  once  final  a ; 

Dona  debinc  auro  gravia  sectoque  elephanto.    (Verg.) 

68  Occasionally  (in  Vergil  about  50  times)  a  short  final  closed  syllable 
is  lengthened  by  the  arsis,  though  the  next  word  begins  with  a  vowel :  this 
is  chiefly  in  the  caesura,  or  when  a  proper  name  or  Greek  word  follows,  or 
where  the  sense  is  interrupted  ;  e.g*.  (all  from  Vergil) 

^  The  arsis  is  the  metrical  accent  of  a  foot,  and  is  on  the  first  syllable 
in  dactyl,  spondee,  and  trochee  ;  on  the  last  in  iambus  and  anapaest.  The 
thesis  is  the  want  of  metrical  accent,  and  is  on  the  last  syllable  of  dactyl, 
&c.,  on  the. first  of  iambus,  &c* 
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Pacem  me  ezanimis  et  Hartis  sorte  peremptli 
oratis?    Equldem  et  tIyIs  concedeTe  vellem. 
Beaine  plvra  pner,  et  quod  nunc  Instat  agamus. 
Oni  serva  datur,  operum  liaud  Ignara  Minervae. 
Ipse,  ubi  tempus  erit,  onines  In  fonte  lavabo. 
Peot<»rilms  inhlans,  spirantia  consulit  ezUu 
In  thesis  it  is  very  rare ;  e.g. 
Si  non  pexiret  Immiserabills  |  captiva  pubes.    (I lor.) 

69        V.     Peculiarities  in  early  dramatic  verse. 

In  early  dramatic  verse  the  quantity  of  syllables  was  not  so  definitely 
fixed  or  observed,  as  in  the  later  dactylic  and  other  verse.  The  principal 
cases  of  deviation  from  the  rules  given  above  may  be  classified  as  follows. 

I.  Final  syllables,  afterwards  short,  were  sometimes  used  with  their 
original  long  quantity;  e.g.  £Eun&  (nom.  s.),  sorOr,  patto;  amSt,  adftt, 
poneb&t,  perdplt,  vendldlt ;  amSr,  loqu&r,  &c. 

*i.  Final  syllables  with  long  vowels  were  sometimes  used  as  short; 
e.g.  doni6  (abl.  s.),  proM  (adv.),  tacS,  manil,  vlrl,  &c. ;  conrlgl,  bon&s, 
for&8,  dolOs,  ovte,  mantis  (ace.  pi.),  bonis,  &c.  This  is  almost  confined  to 
iambic  words. 

3.  Syllables  containing  a  vowel  followed  by  two  consonants  were 
sometimes  used  as  short.    Such  are 

{cC\  Syllables  in  the  later  language  written  with  doubled  consonants ; 
e.g.  Immo,  Ule,  slmnitmaft,  Pbllippus,  tese,  Ooculto,  &c. 

{b)  Some  syllables  with  two  different  consonants  ;  e.g.  Inter,  Interim, 
Intus,  Inde,  ftnde,  ndmpe,  dmnis.  So  also  (according  to  some)  volflptas, 
magi8tratuiE^  minXstrabit,  ventLstas,  sendctus,  &c.  (or  perhaps  Yolptas, 
magstratus,  &c.) ;  6zpediant,  &Eigere,  tUorem. 

4.  Final  syllables  ending  in  a  consonant  were  sometimes  not  lengthened, 
though  the  next  word  began  with  a  consonant;  e.g.  (in  Terence)  en&n 
Yoro,  aucttbi  sit,  sordr  dlctast,  dabit  nemo,  simtU  confldam,  tamdn 
suspicor,  &c. ;  apud  is  frequently  so  used :  even  studdnt  facere.  This 
licence  is  most  frequent,  when  the  final  consonant  is  m,  8,  r,  or  t ;  and  is 
due  to  the  tendency  of  the  early  language  to  drop  the  final  consonant,  and 
to  shorten  the  final  vowel. 

5.  On  the  freer  use  of  what  grammarians  call  synizesis,  e.g.  tvos  for 
tnos,  scjo  for  sdo,  &c.  see  §  44. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

ACCENTUATION. 

70  Accent  is  the  elevation  of  voice,  witli  which  one  syllable  of  a  word  is 
pronounced,  in  comparison  with  the  more  subdued  tone  with  which  the 
other  syllables  are  pronounced. 

2 — 3 
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This  subdued  tone  is  called  by  grammarians  the  ^p-ave  occenL  The 
principal  rules  of  Latin  accentuation  are  given  by  Quintilian,  I.  5.  22 — 31. 

It  is  the  habit  in  modem  times  to  understand  by  accent  in  Latin  (as  in 
English)  only  stress^  or  greater  stress  on  one  syllable  relatively  to  other 
syllables,  and  to  denote  this  by  loudness,  or  greater  loudness  of  voice. 
There  are  however  some  grounds  for  thinking  that  the  Romans  meant  by 
accent  musical  pitch  and  pronounced  acutely  accented  syllables  in  a  higher 
pitch,  but  not  with  greater  stress  or  force  or  loudness^. 

71  Monosyllables  always  have  the  accent. 

Disyllables  have  the  accent  on  the  penultimate  syllable,  unless  they  are 
enclitic. 

Words  of  more  than  two  syllables  have  the  accent  on  the  ante-penulti- 
mate, if  the  penultimate  syllable  is  short ;  on  the  penultimate,  if  it  is  long. 

The  Romans  distinguish  between  an  acute  and  a  circumflex  accent 
The  circumflex  is  only  on  monosyllables  which  have  long  vowels;  and, 
in  words  of  more  than  one  syllable,  on  the  penultimate,  if  that  have  a  long 
vowel,  and  the  final  syllable  have  a  short  vowel. 

If  the  acute  be  marked  by  a  '  over  the  vowel ;  the  circumflex  by  a  % 
the  above  rules  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  examples  : 

Monosyllables;  ib,  m^l,  f^;  drs,  pdra,  nix,  f^;  sp^s,  flds,  mfis,  lis; 
rnOns,  fdne,  Ituc. 

Disyllables;  d^us,  dtus,  irat;  d^o,  Cito,  drant;  sellers,  p6iitii8, 
p6nto,  ItinSl ;  ltln&,  Bdm&,  Yldlt. 

Polysyllables ;  S^rglus,  fdsdna,  credere ;  Sergio,  fdsdiuui,  cr^erent ; 
Met^Uus,  fenestra;  Met^o,  fen^strae;  Sablno,  praedives;  Sablnusy 
RomdJie,  amicus,  am&re. 

72  All  compound  words,  whether  their  parts  can  or  cannot  be  used  as 
separate  words,  are  accented  according  to  the  regular  rules ;  e.  g.  anhAo, 
r^dimo ;  lindlque,  itaque  {therefore) ;  iUdem,  titinam,  pdsthac,  pdstinodo, 
liitr6rEU8,  qulctunque,  Jamdtidimi,  ezadv^imi,  qtiodsi,  f6rsan,  &c.  So 
respiibllca  or  r^s  ptiblica. 

A  few  words,  called  enclitics,  always  appended  to  other  words,  caused, 
according  to  the  Roman  grammarians,  the  accent  to  fall  on  the  last  syllable 
of  the  word  to  which  they  were  attached.  These  are  -que  {and)^  -ne,  -ve, 
'Ce,  -met,  -pte,  -dum,  and  also  the  separable  words,  quando,  inde  ; 

e.g.  itique  {and  so),  utique  {and  as),  mice,  blcine,  mlbimet,  respic^- 
dum,  4xlnde,  Quando,  &c.  So  also  que  in  plerique.  In  the  case  of 
many  words  called  enclitics  (owing  to  their  own  quantity)  the  accentuation 
is  the  same,  whether  they  be  considered  as  enclitics  proper,  or  parts  of  a 
compound ;  e.  g.  quanddquidem,  scilicet,  qulbiislibet,  quanttimTls,  &c. 

1Z  Prepositions  and  adverbs  used  as  prepositions  (e.g.  intra)  were  regarded 
as  closely  attached  to  the  word  which  they  precede  and  qualify.  In 
inscriptions  they  are  frequently  written  as  one  word  with  their  nouns.  The 
Roman  grammarians  considered  them  to  have  no  accent  when  thus  pre- 
ceding their  noun  or  a  word  (e.  g.  adjective  or  genitive  case)  dependent  on 

1  So  A.  J.  Ellis,  Hints  on  the  Quantitative  PronunHation  of  Latin,  I 
do  not  profess  here  to  decide  the  question. 
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it ;  e.gf.  ad  ^as,  adbtic,  in  f<Sro,  vlrtlitem  propter  pitrls,  &c.  But  if  they 
foUffiv  their  noun,  they  are  said  to  retain  their  own  accent;  e.g.  quae- 
pr6pter,  qudciim ;  but  cum  after  personal  pronouns  is  said  to  be  enclitic  ; 
e.  g.  nobiscom. 

(L.  Miiller,  resting  on  the  usage  of  dactylic  poets  as  to  the  caesura,  &c., 
Conines  this  to  the  words  me,  te,  se,  nos,  vos,  in  company  with  disyllabic 
prepositions  in  -ter,  -tra ;  e.  g.  inter  nds,  intra  8^.) 

So  also  the  relative  was  unaccented,  the  interrogative  accented;  e.g. 
quo  die  rediit,  on  which  day  he  reittrned:  qii6  die  7  on  whUh  day  ? 

74  Apparent  exceptions  to  the  general  rules  are  some  words  in  which  the 
accent  remains,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  a  syllable ;  e.g. 

1.  Some  words  where  the  accent  is  on  what  is  now  the  last  syllable ; 
e.g.  lUic,  prodtlc,  tant6n,  bon^  satin,  nostrfts,  for  illice,  prodace, 
tantdne,  bon&ne,  satisne,  nostr&tis,  &c. 

2.  Some  where  the  accent  is  on  the  penult  instead  of  on  the  ante- 
penult;  e.g.  (gen.  and  voc)  Val^  Vergfill,  &c.  (for  Valerie,  Valerii; 
Vergilie,  Vergilli;  &c.);  and  the  verbs  (really  not  complete  compounds) 
cale£&ci8,  mansae£&cit,  &c. 

75  It  would  appear,  though  little  reference  is  made  to  such  a  doctrine  in 
the  Roman  grammarians,  that  words  of  more  than  three  syllables  must  have 
frequently  had  besides  the  principal  accent  another  subordinate  one ;  e.  g. 
nnmerivimns,  sister^miiB,  longitddo,  dilllciiltitilms  had  probably  a 
subordinate  accent  on  the  first  syllables. 

The  first  part  of  a  compound  especially  may  have  retained  to  some 
extent  the  accent  which  it  had  as  a  simple  word ;  e.g.  p^rfiHc^ndis,  praeter- 
ire,  Y^rsip^llis,  tindeviginti. 

75  The  frequent  omission  or  absorption  of  a  short  vowel,  or  of  a  syllable 
which  has  according  to  the  general  rules  the  accent,  leads  to  the  inference 
that  there  must  have  been  a  tendency  to  put  the  accent  nearer  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  word  than  the  antepenultimate  or  penultimate  syllable.  The 
effort  to  do  this,  and  the  resistance  made  by  the  heavy  dragging  of  the 
unaccented  syllables  after  it,  were  the  cause  of  the  omission,  e.g.  inteUexisti 
became  intell^ztl ;  deliibeo,  d^beo ;  ^video,  gaiideo ;  surripnit,  stirpnit; 
calcdxe  (nom.  sing.),  dLlcar;  armigerus,  ^rmi^er;  pueritia,  pu^rtia;  &c. 

So  the  weakening  of  the  vowel  in  compounds;  e.g.  inqnlro  for  inquaero, 
condudo  for  com-(daudo,  abreptus  for  ab-raptus,  is  difficult  to  explain,  so 
long  as  the  affected  syllable  is  considered  as  accented. 

Similarly  the  change  of  ille-ce  to  illice,  illic,  suggests  doubts  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine  respecting  enclitics,  given  above,  §  72, 
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CHAPTER  I. 
INFLEXIONS   IN   GENERAL. 

77  Words  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  those  which  have  inflexions^ 
and  those  which  have  not  inflexions. 

Nouns,  pronouns,  and  verbs  are  inflected;  other  words,  viz. 
adverbs,  prepositions,  conjunctions,  and  interjections,  are  not  inflected. 

78  Inflexions  are  those  alterations  or  additions,  which  are  made  in 
a  word  in  order  to  give  it  special  meanings  suited  to  the  different 
functions  which  it  is  to  fulfil  as  part  of  a  sentence.  That  part  o^  a 
word  which  is  essentially  the  same  under  such  different  uses  is  called 
the  stem  (or  theme ^  or  crude  form). 

Thus  from  stem  bon,  we  have  bon-us,  a  good  be ;  boxL-a,  a  good 
she  ;  bon-mn,  a  good  thing. 

From  stem  xnulier,  muller-is,  luoman's ;  mtiller-es,  women; 
xnulier-um,  ivomen's. 

From  stem  princep,  princep-s,  a  chief;  inlncip-is,  a  chiefs. 

From  stem  ama,  ama-t,  lo^e^s ;  ama-stt,  love-dst ;  ama-tns, 
love^d;  ama-ns,  iov-ing. 

From  stem  pug,  pu-n-go,  I  prick  /  pu-pug-l,  I  prickled;  pu-n-c-tus, 
prickled. 

Sometimes  the  inflexion  is  a  mere  addition  at  the  end  of  the  stem, 
as  -iB  and  -es  are  appended  to  muller ;  -t,  -sti,  -tus,  -ns  apf)ended  to 
ama.  Sometimes  it  is  inserted  in  the  middle,  as  n  in  pungo,  punctiu ; 
sometimes  prefixed,  as  pu-  in  pupogi ;  sometimes  the  stem  b  changed  in 
consequence  of  the  addition,  as  the  addition  of  is  to  princep  makes  it 
into  prlnclp-i8,  or  as  8t&-  becomes  st&re  ibr  8t&-6re. 

79  A  stem  is  (in  Latin)  rarely  used  without  having  an  inflexion, 
unless  the  inflexion,  which  would  otherwise  be  used,  is  on  phonetic 
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grounds  inapplicable;  e.g.  the  stem  mnller  is  used  as  the  nominative 
case  without  the  inflexion  s  being  added,  because  muljars  would  have 
come  to  be  pronounced  as  nmlies,  and  the  characteristic  r  would  have 
been  lost 

Different  nouns  and  verbs  and  other  words  have  often  a  common 
part;  such  conunon  part  is  called  a  root.  Thus  the  root  sta-  (ori- 
ginally 8t&,  sometimes  8t&)  is  common  to  stft-re,  st&-tio,  it&-tiio,  st&. 
men,  stft-tnra,  Btft-tim,  &c.,  to  standi  standings  stablishy  standings 
thread  {ue.  warp),  standing-height^  instantly.  A  root  may  be  used  as 
a  stem,  or  the  stem  may  contain  the  root  with  alterations  or  additions. 
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80  The  inflexions  of  nouns  and  pronouns  are  in  the  main  the  same. 
The  inflexions  of  verbs  are  quite  distinct. 

The  inflexions  of  nouns  are  always  additions  to,  or  alterations  in, 
the  end  of  the  stem.  They  serve  to  mark  the  gender,  the  case,  and  the 
number  of  the  word. 

81  There  are  in  Latin 

Three  genders — called  masculine^  feminine^  and  neuter. 

Six  cases — called  nominative^  accusative^  genitive^  dative^  locative, 
and  ablative.  Another  form  is  found  in  some  nouns,  to  which  the 
name  of  vocative  case  has  often  been  applied. 

Two  numbers — called  singular  and  plural. 

Originally  a  noun  probably  received  a  special  modification  to 
denote  its  gender,  its  case,  and  its  number ;  that  is  to  say,  the  form 
of  the  word  showed  whether  the  person  denoted  by  it  was  (forinstance) 
considered  as  male  or  female  (gender),  as  the  agent  or  object  of  an 
action  (case),  as  by  himself  or  as  joined  with  others  (number). 

E.g.  a  common  stem  senr-  denoting  slave  became  serro-  for  male 
slave,  serva-  for  female  slave.  If  the  slave  was  the  object  of  the 
action,  m  was  added,  thus,  servom,  senram ;  if  not  one,  but  several 
slaves  were  spoken  of  as  the  object  of  the  action,  s  was  added,  thus 
Benroms,  servams,  which  were  eventually  pronounced  and  written 
•enrds,  Mry&s. 

But  many  of  the  inflexions,  as  they  are  found  in  regular  Latin, 
do  not  show  their  purpose  so  plainly,  being  only  the  remains  of  a 
fuller  system  of  inflexions,  and  having  their  original  form  often  altered 
or  disguised  by  contact  with  the  finaMetters  of  the  stem. 
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82  Latin  nouns  may  be  conveniently  divided  according  to  their  in- 
flexions into  two  main  classes : 

The  first  containing  the  stems  ending  in  a  or  e  or  o ; 

The  second  containing  the  stems  ending  in  a  or  i  or  a  consonant 

In  the  first  class  a  and  o  are  as  regards  adjectives  entirely,  and 
as  regards  substantives  to  a  large  extent,  suffixes  expressing  respeirtively 
a  the  feminine  gender,  o  the  masculine  and  neuter  genders.  The 
neuter  is  distinguished  from  the  masculine  only  in  the  nominative  and 
accusative  cases.  The  stems  in  e  are  confined  to  substantives,  and  are 
all  feminine. 

In  the  second  class  there  are  both  masculine  and  feminine  nouns 
with  all  of  these  stems,  and  the  inflexions  of  case  and  number  are  the 
same  for  both  genders.  Neuter  nouns  differ  from  masculine  and 
feminine  only  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  cases.  Stems  in  u  are 
confined  to  substantives. 

In  both  classes  neuter  nouns  have  the  accusative  and  nominative 
alike,  which  in  the  plural  always  end  in  a. 

83  The  chief  constant  differences  between  the  inflexions  of  the  two 
classes  (besides  the  difference  in  stem-ending)  are  these : — 

Nouns  of  the  first  class  have  the  genitive  singular,  the  locative 
singular,  and  the  nominative  plural  (except  in  a  few  e  stems)  alike, 
and  ending  in  a  long  vowel  or  diphthong ;  the  genitive  plural  ends  in 
-rum  preceded  by  a  long  vowel ;  the  dative  and  ablative  plural  (except 
in  two  e  stems  and  a  few  old  forms)  end  in  -la. 

Nouns  of  the  second  class  have  the  genitive  singular  and  nominative 
plural  ending  in  -a;  the  locative  usually  the  same  as  the  ablative ;  the 
genitive  plural  in  -um  preceded  by  a  consonant  or  short  vowel;  the 
dative  and  ablative  plural  in  -bus  (usually  -Ibus). 

Personal  pronouns  are  peculiar  in  their  inflexions.  Other  pronouns 
belong  to  the  first  class,  but  have  the  genitive  singular  in  -lus,  and 
dative  in  -1,  for  all  gendei-s.  And  there  are  some  other  points  in  which 
they  differ  from  ordinary  nouns. 

84  The  following  examples  will  seiTe  to  give  a  general  notion  of  the 
inflexions  of  nouns.  The  peculiarities  of  the  various  stems  will  be  given 
later.  The  terminations  after  the  hyphens  are  the  case  inflexions  com- 
bined with  the  stem  vowel,  except  in  the  last,  which  has  no  stem  vowel. 


Class  I. 


Class  II. 


a-  stem: 

0-  stem   (masc.): 


(neut.)  : 


u-  stem : 
1-  stem : 
consonant  stem : 


serya,  a  female  slave, 

servos   (often   written  serms), 

a  male  slave, 
senrom  (often  written  servum), 

a  slave  thing, 

artns  (m.),  a  Joint, 
nftvis  (f.),  a  ship, 
crils  (n.),  a  leg. 
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CLASS  I. 

CLASS  II 

Singular. 

Neut. 

Neut. 

Nom.  Bery-& 

Bervfta 

Berr-om 

art-ils 

nav-l8 

crfls 

(usually 

(usually 

Berv-tls) 

senr-uni) 

Ace.  serv-am 

serr-om 

serr-om 

art-um 

nav-lm 

crilB 

(serv-Tim)  (serv-um) 

ornav-em 

Gen.  senr-ae 

serv-I 

senr-I 

art-llB 

nav-Is 

crflr-l3 

Loc.  8ery-ae 

serv-I 

Berv-I 

art-ul 

nav-I 

crur-i 

Dat.  serv-ae 

S3rv-5 

Berv-9 

art-ul 

nav-I 

crur-I 

or  art-it 

Abl.   serv-a 

80rv-(J 

serv-a 

art-tl 

nav-I 
or  nav-d 

crur-d 

Plural. 

Nom.  sery-ae 

Berv-I 

Berv-& 

art-flB 

nav-gs 

crflr-a 

Ace.  serv-as 

serT-6s 

serv-a 

art-flB 

nav-Is 
or  nav-€s 

cmr^a 

Gen.  serv-amm  serv-Srum 

serv-Onixn 

art-wim     nav-ium 

criir->mn 

Loc.^ 

Dat.  iserv-is 

serv-Is 

Berv-l8 

art-ttbfts     nav-IbtlB 

crur-IWU 

Abl.) 

or  art-Ibtls 

85        [According  to  the  arrangement  usually  followed,  substantives  and  adjec- 
tives are  treated  separately,  and  are  classed  as  follows : 

Substantives  in  five  declensions.  Of  these  the  ist  contains  a  stems,  the 
ind  0  stems ;  the  3rd  consonant  and  i  stems ;  the  4th  u  stems  and  the  5th 
e  stems. 

Adjectives  were  divided  into  adjectives  of  three  terminations,  nom.  -us, 
-a,  -rnn  (i.  e.  stems  in  o  and  a) ;  adjectives  of  two  terminations  is  and  e, 
and  also  or  and  ns  (i.e.  1  stems  and  some  consonant  stems),  and  adjectives 
of  one  termination  (i.e.  rest  of  consonant  and  1  stems).] 
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86  In  marking  \}\'t gender  of  nouns  a  two-fold  distinction  was  made; 
(i)  according  as  sex  could  be  attributed  or  not;  (2)  according  as  the 
sex  attributed  was  male  or  female. 

Names  of  things,  to  which  sex  was  not  attributed,  are  said  to  be 
of  the  neuter  gender :  but  the  Romans,  yielding  to  their  imaginations, 
attributed  sex  to  many  things,  which  really  had  it  not,  and  thus  living 
creatures  are  but  a  small  number  of  the  objects,  which  have  names  of 
the  masculine  and  fiminine  genders. 

87  The  distinction  of  gender  is  not  marked  throughout  all  the  cases. 
In  the  nouns  put  together  as  the  first  class,  the  feminine  was  perhaps 
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originally  different  from  the  masculine  and  neuter  throughout,  and  it 
still  is  so  in  most  cases.  In  the  second  class,  the  masculine  and  feminine 
are  alike  throughout :  the  neuter  form  is  the  same  as  the  masculine  ex- 
cept in  the  nominative  and  accusative  cases.  In  the  singular  of  the  first 
class  the  neuter  form  both  for  nominative  and  accusative  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  accusative  masculine :  in  the  second  class  it  is  the  bare  stem, 
unprotected  by  a  suffix,  and  therefore  sometimes  withered:  in  the 
plural  of  both  declensions  it  always  ends  in  -a. 

The  real  significance  of  the  inflexions  is  best  seen  in  adjectives, 
because  they  have  the  same  stem  modified,  if  of  the  first  class,  to  repre- 
sent all  three  genders ;  if  of  the  second  class,  usually  only  to  represent 
the  masculine  and  feminine  genders  as  distinguished  from  the  neuter; 
i.e.  sex  as  distinguished  from  no  sex;  e.g.  bonus  (m.),  Ixma  (f.), 
t>onnm  (n.) ;  trlstli  (m.  f.),  triste  (n.)  ;  amans  (m.  f.  n.),  but  accusa- 
tive amantem  (m.  f.),  axnans  (n.). 

88  Substantives  differ  from  adjectives  as  regards  their  inflexions,  chiefly 
ia  being  fixed  to  one  gender  only.     But 

I.  Some  substantival  stems  have  a  masculine  and  feminine  form ; 
e.g.  Julius  (m.),  Julia  (f.) ;  equus  (m.),  equa  (f.). 

a.  A  few  substantives  of  the  first  class  are  feminine,  though  with 
stems  in  -o ;  others  masculine,  though  with  stems  in  -a. 

3.  A  substantive  of  the  second  class  may  be  masculine,  or  feminine, 
or  both,  the  form  being  indeterminate. 

4.  Some  suffixes  of  derivation  are  exclusively  used  for  substantives, 
and  not  for  adjectives:  some  again  are  confined  to  the  masculine  gender, 
others  to  the  feminine.  For  instance,  no  adjective  is  formed  with  the 
suffix  -i5n :  again,  all  abstract  substantives,  if  formed  by  the  suffix  -iOn, 
or  -tat,  are  feminine ;  if  formed  by  the  suffix  -6r  are  masculine. 

89  It  follows  from  the  above,  that  the  gender  is  not  always  known  by 
the  form. 

The  test  of  a  substantive's  being  of  a  particular  gender  is  the  use  of 
an  adjective  of  that  particular  gender  as  an  attribute  to  it ;  e.g.  humus 
is  known  to  be  feminine,  because  dura  humus,  not  durus  humus,  is  used. 

An  adjective,  where  the  form  is  not  determinately  significant,  is 
commonly  said  to  be  in  the  same  gender  as  that  of  the  substantive  to 
which  it  is  used  as  an  attribute. 

But  though  the  sex  attributed  to  the  person  or  thing  is  not  always 
expressed  by  the  form,  the  gender  was  never  assigned  in  defiance  of  the 
true  sex  in  persons,  nor  in  animals,  if  the  sex  was  of  importance.  Many 
animals  are  denoted  by  a  substantive  of  only  one  form  and  only  one  gender, 
the  masculine  or  feminine  having  been  originally  selected,  according  as  the 
male  or  female  was  most  frequently  thought  oL  Animals  of  the  kind 
generally  would  be  spoken  of,  without  distinction,  by  this  noun,  whether  it 
were  masculine  or  feminine;  e.g.  Oldres  (m.),  swam  in  genecal;  an&tas, 
ducks f  including  drakes.  If  a  distinction  is  important,  the  word  mas  or 
fsmina,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  added ;  e.g.  oI<»'*  fomina,  the  female  swan  ; 
anas  ma%  the  male  duck.    Such  nouns  are  called  epiooena  (Quint  1. 1. 34). 
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In  the  same  way  a  feminine,  e.g.  Aetna,  can  be  spoken  of  as  masculine, 
if  mons  be  added ;  a  river  can  be  neuter,  if  flumen  be  added :  and  the 
appropriate  change  of  gender  takes  place  sometimes  without  the  explanatory 
word  being  expressed;  e.g.  Bunucliiis  acta  est,  i.e.  the  play  Eunuchus ; 
Centauro  Inyfibltnr  mafi:na,  i.e.  he  is  borne  on  the  great  {shi/)  Centaurus* 
So  occasionally  herba  or  litera  is  imderstood. 

The  genders  assigned  to  names  of  persons,  animals,  or  vegetables, 
and  of  some  other  classes  of  natural  objects,  were  as  follows : 

90  Names  of  persons.  Names  of  males  are  masculine,  of  females 
feminine.  Thus  proper  n^unes  of  females,  derived  from  the  Greek, 
though  retaining  the  neuter  suffix  corresponding  to  their  neuter  gender 
in  Greek,  are  in  Latin  feminine ;  e.  g.  in  Plautus,  and  Terence,  PlanS- 
sinni,  CUyc&lum,  Pkrontetum,  StephAninm,  Delidilum. 

For  Appellati'ves,  especially  those  derived  from  age  or  relationship, 
there  are  separate  forms,  sometimes  from  different  roots,  for  the  males 
and  fenuiles;  e.g.  xn&s,  male^  fSmina,  female;  -^Ux^  fatber^  miter, 
mother;  &Tiie,  grandfhther^  avla,  grandmother ;  pro&TOS,  great-grand^ 
father^  proaTla,  &c.;  filias,  son^  flUa,  daughter;  puer,  hoy^  puella,  ^rl; 
]i#po8,  grandson^  neptlB,  granddaughter^  &c. ;  Ylr,  man^  mftlier,  <woman; 
mArlfeiis,  husband y  uxor,  <wife ;  Titricns,  stepfather,  noverca,  stepmother; 
prIvlgnuB,  stepson^  privlgna,  stepdaughter ;  aOcer,  father-in-law^  socnif, 
mother-in-law ;  gfiner,  son-in-law,  ntlnu,  daughter-in-law ;  firftter,  bro^ 
ther,  86ror,  sister;  p&traus,  uncle  {father* s  brother)*,  imlta,  aunt 
{fat her'' s  sister) ;  &TancfUu8,  uncle  (mothers  brother),  m&tertfira,  aunt 
(mother'' s  sister) ;  vema  (male)  kouse-born  slave,  ancUla  (female)  slave; 
antistes,  priest,  antUtlta,  priestess;  hospes,  host  or  guest,  hosplta, 
hostess  or  female  guest;  clieiui,  client,  dlienta;  ttUcen,  flute-player, 
tlblcXna ;  fidloen,  harper,  fldldna.  So  also  many  (derived  from  verbs) 
with  -tor  (or  -sor)  for  matxruline  (nom.  sing.),  and  -trlx  for  feminine ; 
e.g.  tonsor,  barber,  tonstrix. 

HOmo,  man,  ftnlmans,  living  being  (of  a  rational  creature),  are  mas- 
culine ;  Virgo,  girl,  and  matrdna,  matron,  feminine. 

Others  (all  of  and  class  of  nouns)  are  common  to  male  and  female : 
viz.  conjimz,  consort;  p&rens,  parent;  afflnls,  connexion  by  marriage; 
patmeiis,  cousin;  sfinez,  old  man  or  rarely  woman;  Jftvenis,  youth; 
ftdfilesceiifl,  youth;  Infiuis,  infant.  So  are  ninked  hoapes  (in  the  poets) 
and  antlBtee. 

91  Other  personal  appellatives  are  usually  or  exclusively  masculine, 
because  the  offices,  occupations,  &c.,  denoted  were  filled  by  men,  or  at 
least  by  men  as  much  as  by  women. 

The  following  are  sometimes  feminine ;  6Ivls,  citizeft;  mflnlceps,  burgher; 
contubemalis,  comrade;  hOfltlB,  eneiny;  ezul,  exile;  Tfttes,  seer ;  s&cerdos, 
priest;  dux,  leader ;  cdxnes,  companion;  B&telles,  follower;  custOs,  guard ; 
Interpres,  a  go-between;  miles,  soldier;  Tlndex,  defender^  avenger;  index, 
informer;  Jftdex,  judge;  testis,  witness ;  ^TZMMy- president ;  IxSres,  heir; 
arfifex,  artist;  auctor,  responsible  adviser.  Others  are  used  of  females, 
but  without  a  feminine  adjective;  e.g.  dpifex,  lOorker ;  camlfez,  butcher; 
anspex,  bird-observer;  qMHsor,  bondsman;  vlfttor,  traveller;  defensor, 
defender ;  tdtor,  guardian;  9Jiwp%,  foivler ;  manoeps,  purchaser^ 
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So  also  some  with  -a  stems ;  aurlfira,  charioteer;  adTdna,  stranger,  &c. 

•  Others  are  nowhere  found  applied  to  females  ;  e.  g.  comlcen,  horn- 
hltnver ;  tiblcen,  flute-player;  tftblcen,  trumpeter;  latro,  brigand ;  ftillo, 
fuller ;  mango,  slave-dealer ;  ndbtUo,  rascal. 

Some  words  which  are  only  metaphorically  applied  to  men  or  women 
retain  their  original  gender ;  e.g.  manclpium  (n.),  a  chattel;  acroftma  (n.), 
a  musical  performer ;  Bcorfenm  (n.),  harlot;  prostlbftlimi  (n.),  prostitute; 
YlgOiae  (f.),  watch;  ezciibiae  (f.),  nightxvatch;  dpdrae  (f.),  hands;  dS- 
Udae  (f.),  darling;  aiudlla  (n.),  auxiliary  troups, 

92  Names  of  Animals,  For  some  quadrupeds,  with  which  the  Ro- 
mans had  much  to  do,  separate  forms  are  found  for  the  male  and 
female.    The  stems  in  -o  are  masc.,  those  in  -a  fem. 

Agnus,  lamh^  agna ;  &per,  nvild  boar^  apra ;  Aries  (m.),  ram^  yervex 
(m.),  twethery  6vls  (f.),  sheep ;  ftsInuB,  ass,  asina ;  asellus,  young  ass, 
asella;  hircus,  be^goat,  c&per,  goat,  capra;  c&ttUus,  ivJbelp,  catnla; 
cerms,  stag,  cerva;  cOlumbus,  dove,  colnmba;  dquus,  horse,  eqna, 
.mare;  gallns,  coch,  galllna,  hen;  haedus,  hid,  c&pella;  lilnnns,  mule 
(with  horse  for  father),  hlnna;  Juvencos,  steer,  javenca,  heifer;  leo 
(m.),  lion,  lea,  or  (Greek)  leaena,  lioness;  Itkpus,  <ivolf,  Inpa;  milliis, 
mula,  mule  (with  ass  for  father) ;  porous,  pig,  porca ;  simius,  ape,  Simla 
(the  £?m.  also  of  apes  in  general) ;  tanms,  hull,  vacca,  cow ;  verres, 
hoar,  scrdfa,  sow ;  vlttUus,  calf,  Tltnla ;  ursus,  hear,  ursa. 

93  For  most  other  animals  there  was  only  one  form ;  e.  g. — 

Quadrupeds:  bidens  (f.,  sc,  ovls),  sheep;  b5s  (m.  f.),  ox;  c&mSlns  (m.  f.), 
camel;  c&nis  (m.  f.),  dog;  damma  (m.  f.),  deer ;  dldphans,  elepbantus  (m. 
rarely  f.),  elephant ;  feles  (f.),  weasel,  later  cat ;  fiber  (m.),  beaver;  gUs 
(m.),  dormouse;  hystrix  (f.),  porcupine;  Upus  (m.  rarely  f.),  hare;  lynx 
(f.  rarely  m.),  lynx;  mfls  (m.),  mouse;  mustella  (f.),  weasel;  nitella  (f.), 
dormouse;  panthera  (f.),  panther;  pardns  (m.),  leopard;  qoadrttpes  (m.  f. 
n.),  quadruped;  sorex  (m.),  shreiv  ;  sfts  (m.  f.),  swine ;  talpa  (f.  rarely  m.), 
mole;  tigris  (f.  rarely  m.),  tiger;  vesperUllo  (m.),  bat;  Tolpes  (f.),/^jr. 

Birds:  e.g.  acdplter  (m.  rarely  f.),  haivk;  &les  (m.  f.),  winged,  hence 
a  bird;  &n&s  (f.),  duck;  anser  (m.  rarely  f.),  gander  goose;  lUinlla  (f.), 
eagle;  ftvls  (f.),  bird;  bflbo  (m.  rarely  f.),  homed  owl;  clc5nla  (f.),  stork; 
oomlx  (f.),  crow ;  cotOmlx  (f.),  quail;  csrgnus  (m.),  swan;  Wor  (m.), 
sivan  ;  fiilloa  and  fullx  (f.),  coot;  gr&ctUus  (m.),  jackdaw;  grfls  (f.  rarely 
m.),  crane;  birimdo  (f.),  swallow;  Ibis  (f.),  ibis;  lusclnius  (m.),  Insdnia 
(f.  also  of  nightingales  in  general) ;  m6riUa  (f ),  blackbird ;  miluus,  milyns 
(m.),  kite  ;  noctua  (f.),  owl;  osoen  (m.  f.),  singing  bird ;  p&lnmbes  (m.  f.)f 
palumbus  (m.),  woodpigeon;  passer  (m.),  sparrotv ;  p&vo  (m.),  peacock; 
perdix  (m.  f),  partridge;  plCA  {(.),  pie ;  etVomxui  {m.),  starling ;  striLtbd- 
c&mSliis  (m.  f.),  ostn'ch ;  turdus  (rarely  L),  fieldfare;  turtnr  (m.  f.),  turtle^ 
dove;  ynltnr  (m.),  vulture., 

Reptiles:  e.g.  angois  (m.  f.),  snake  ;  bllfo  (m.),  toad;  cbamaeleon  (m.); 
o51iiber  (m.),  water  snake;  colubra  (f.  also  of  snakes  generally) ;  crdcddllas 
(m.) ;  dr&co  (m.),  dragon  ;  l&oertns  (m.),  laoerta  (f.  also  of  lizards  gene- 
rally) ;  rana  \i:)^frog;  serpens  (m.  f.),  serpent;  stSUo  (m.),  gecko\  testlldo 
(f.),  tortoise* 
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Fishai  &cIp6]iB«r  (m.),  sturgeon;  mflgU  (m.);  mnraena  (£),  lamprey; 
mullus  (m.),  mullet;  iiiscls  (m.),  fish;  rhomlms  (m.),  turbot ;  s&lar  (m.), 
folmon;  BC&roB  (m.),  wrasse;  sMea  (f.),  sole. 

Invertebrates:  &pl8  (f.),  bee ;  cXc&da  (f.),  grasshopper;  ir&neni  (m.), 
azanea  (f.  also  of  spiders  generally) ;  6Imez  (m.),  bug;  etklez  (m.),  gftat ; 
formica  (f.),  ant ;  lilrOdo  (f.).  leech;  lendes  (pL  f.),  nits;  Umax  (f.  rarely 
m.),  J«<?«/;  mtlrex  (m.),  purple-fish;  mnsca  (f.),  fiy;  p&pllio  (m.),  butterfly: 
p6dLs  (m.  f.),  louse;  ptUex  (m.),  flea;  sSpia  (f.),  cuttlefish ;  vennii  (m.)i 
worm ;  yespa  (f.),  a/a^. 

M  Almost  all  /nr^j  and  shrubs  are  feminine.  Some  of  them  have  -o 
stems,  but  these  are  mostly  fVom  the  Greek. 

Oi plants  axid  flo<wers,  some  are  masculine,  the  rest  chiefly  feminine. 

Names  of  fruits  and  woocls  are  often  neuter,  with  stems  in  -0,  and 
some  trees  are  also  neuter,  probably  because  the  name  was  first  applied 
to  the  product. 

The  principal  masculine  names  are :  Acanthus ;  ftmSx&cns  (also  t ) ; 
aspar&ffiui;  bSietns;  dJlftTnniii  reed;  oarduos,  thistle;  erdcus;  cj^tlsna 
(also  f.);  dtUnns,  thicket;  fleas  (also  f.),  flg;  tajagua;  helleboms  (often 
-um  n.);  intftlms  (also  Intttlram  n.),  endive;  Jimcus,  bulrush;  IGtus 
(usually  f.) ;  mUus  (but  as  an  apple  tree  f.) ;  musciis,  moss;  Measter ;  pam- 
plnus  (also  f.)»  vine;  rapliftnas,  radish;  rhamnos,  buckthorn;  zUbns, 
bramble;  rtkmez  (also  f.)f  sorrel;  sdrpus,  rush. 

The  principal  neuter  names  are:  ftplum,  parsley;  ftcer,  maple;  1)al- 
•&mimi ;  User ;  p&p&v«r  (also  m.),  poppy;  piper,  pepper;  r6lrar,  ocUl:;  tiler; 
riser  (but  in  plural  slseres),  skirret;  tUber  {truffle) :  and  the  fruits  or 
woods  arbttfemn,  bazam,  &c.  (but  casttnea,  chestnut;  Mea;  b&lftnas, 
(uom ;  are  also  used  as  fruits,  and  retain  their  fern.  gen.  So  bnzus  (besides 
bnznm),  boxtree,  for  ^.fluteY 

95  Names  ofjetwels  are  mainly  feminine  and  Greek. 

Masculine  are  &d&mas,  beryllus,  caxbunciilus,  chrysdUthas  (also  f.)* 
Aayz  (as  a  marble,  or  a  cup),  ftpftlus,  sarddmyz  (also  f.),  sm&raflrdos,  &c. 

96  Names  of*  towns,  countries,  &c,  have,  if  of  Latin  origin,  their 
gender  marked  by  their  termination:  e.g.  masculine;  Vcjl,  properly 
the  Feianj,  Pateoli,  little  <wells,  &c. :  reminine ;  e.  g.  AMca  (sc.  terra), 
ItUia,  R5ma :  neuter ;  Tarentum,  BfindYentnm,  Beftte,  Praeneste,  Anzur 
(n.,  also  m.  of  the  mountain),  TUmr  (n.). 

Of  Greek  nouns  many  retain  their  Greek  gender  (though  often  with 
stems  in  -o),  others,  owing  sometimes  to  their  termination  being  misunder- 
stood, have  other  genders :  e.g.  Arffos  usually  neut.,  but  Vergil  has  dulcls 
Arg58 ;  Statius  frequently  pa^os  Argos,  afBlctos  Arffos,  &c. ;  Livy  occa- 
sionally Argl,  as  nom.  pi. 

The  Spanish  towns  are  sometimes  feminine  in  -Is,  e.g.  XUlturgls; 
sometimes  neuter  in  -i,  e.g.  Illltiugl. 

Some  neuter  plurals  are  found;  e.g.  Lenctrft,  M6gSx^  Artaz&t&, 
Tlgxaiioo6rt&. 

Names  of  mountains  are  all  masculine,  except  those  with  marked 
feminine  terminations  (stems  in  -a  or  Greek  -S);  e.g.  Aetna,  Ida, 
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RhdddpS,  &c.;  or  neuter  terminations;  e.g.  Pellon,  SQractd.   Alpes  (pi.) 
is  feminine. 

Names  of  rivers  are  masculine,  even  those  with  -a  stems,  except 
Allia,  Dnria,  Sagra,  LSthS,  Styx,  which  are  feminine.  But  sometimes 
rivers  are  made  neuter  by  prefixing  flumen  and  giving  a  termination  in 
-um;  e.g.  flumen  Bhenum  (Hor.)  ;  flumen  Granlcum  (Plin.)  ;  &c. 

Names  of  fivinds  are  masculine;  e.g.  ftqullo,  VnltumuB,  &c.  So 
also  Etesiae  (pL). 

97  ATI  indeclinable  words  (except  barbaric  names,  e.g.  Abraham)  are 
neuter:  e.g.  fas,  nefas,  instar;  and  to  this  class  belong  mfinitives 
(e.g.  ^lon  dolere  Istud,  totum  hoc  philosopliarl) ;  words  used  as  names 
of  themselves  (e.g.  istuc  'taceo,'  hoc  Ipsum  ^honest!') ;  and  often  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  (as  'c  in  g  commutato');  but  these  last  are 
sometimes  feminine,  litera  being  expressed  or  understood. 


CHAPTER    IV, 
OF  NOUN  INFLEXIONS  OF  NUMBER. 

98  In  Lattin  the  only  distinction  in  point  of  number  which  is  marked 
by  inflexions  is  between  one  {singular  number),  and  more  than  one 
(plural  number). 

The  particular  inflexions  of  number  will  be  best  treated  in  connexion 
with  the  case  inflexions. 

Some  nouns,  in  consequence  of  their  meaning,  are  used  only  in  the 
singular,  others  only  in  the  plural. 

99  The  following  are  found  ordinarily  in  the  singular  only  : 

{a)  Proper  names  of  persons  and  places ;  e.g.  Metellus,  B5ma,  &c. ; 
l)ut  Metelll  of  several  members  of  the  family ;  Camilli  of  persons  with 
qualities  like  CamiUns;  Galliae  of  the  two  divisions  of  Gaul  (Gallia  Cisal- 
plna  and  Transalpina) ;  Volcani  of  gods  with  different  attributes,  but  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Vulcan,  or  of  statues  of  Vulcan,  &c 

{h)  Single  natural  objects  ;  e.g.  BOl,  the  sun;  caelum,  the  sky,  hearjai ; 
tellUB,  the  earth ;  but  soles  is  used  in  discussions  as  to  whether  there  are 
more  suns  than  one,  or  as  equivalent  to  days,  &c. 

(f)  Continual  i.e.  natural  objects  which  are  measured  or  weighed, 
not  numbered,  e.g.  cruor,  blood;  t^^dew;  aes,  bronze;  frumentum,  corn^ 
f&ha,  beafts,  as  a  class ;  fOmns,  smoke.  But  these  are  used  in  the  plural, 
when  several  kinds,  or  distinct  pieces  or  drops,  are  meant;  e.g.  Tina, 
different  wines ;  tIy&b^  flakes  ofsnozo;  f&bae,  individual  beans ;  aera,  bronze 
works  of  art;  carnes,  pieces  of  flesh;  fOmi,  wreaths  of  smoke.  In  poetry 
the  plural  is  somctinies  used  without  such  a  distinction. 
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{(3)  Abstract  nouns;  e.g.  JusttUa,  justice;  but  not  uncommonly  the 
plural  is  used  even  in  these  in  order  to  express  the  occurrence  of  the  event 
or  exhibition  of  the  quality  at  several  times  or  in  several  forms,  e.g.  vlr- 
tUtes,  virtues;  capidlt&tes,  desires;  fidia,  cases  of  haired;  consdentlaep 
several  persons*  consciousness  {of  guilt)  \  mortes,  deaths  {of  several  persons)  i 
6tia,  periods  of  rest ;  ftdventus,  arrivals;  m&ttlrit&teB,  culminations: 
Yldnlt&tes,  position  of  people  as  neighbours;  lapsus,  slips;  c&10rB8»  fHgOra, 
times  of  heat^  of  cold;  slmllltlLdlnes,  resemblances;  &c 

IQO        The  following  are   found  only  or  ordinarily  in   the  plural;   though 
some  of  them  correspond  to  what  in  other  languages  are  denoted  by 

singulars. 

{a)  Names  of  certain  toimts  or  places,  &c.:  ThelMie,  TigTanocert&, 
Leactr&,  Veji  (originally  the  Veians),  Cannae  (i.e.  Keeds) :  G&des,  CtUnae. 
So  Pergftm&,  the  towers  of  Troy ,  Tart&ri. 

{b)  Groups  of  islands  and  momttains,  &c. ;  e.g,  Qycl&des,  jQpei, 
Bsqtilllae,  TempS  (properly  glens), 

(c)  Collections  of  persons :  e.g.  decemviri,  a  commission  of  ten  (though 
we  have  decemvir  also  used  of  a  commissioner),  &c. ;  maJSres,  ancestors ; 
prOcdres,  primOres,  leading  men;  llbSrl,  children;  infSrl,  the  spirits  belozv; 
Bfipdrl,  the  Gods  above;  caelltes,  the  heavenly  ones;  pfto&tes,  the  hecerth 
gods;  m&nes,  the  ghosts;  grfttlae,  the  Graces;  Fftrlae,  the  Furies;  DIrae, 
Curses  (conceived  as  goddesses) ;  &c. 

{d)  Farts  of  the  body;  e.g.  arttLs,  the  joints;  cervloes  (Hortensius  is 
said  to  have  first  used  the  singular  in  this  sense),  the  neck  {neckbones  ?) ; 
exta,  Intestlna,  vlscdra,  the  internal  organs;  firaces,  the  throat;  lactes, 
the  lacteal  vessels;  pantlces,  bowels;  rSnes,  kidneys;  t6rl,  the  muscles; 
praecordia,  midriff ;MiB^  loins, 

{e)  Names  offcasts  or  days;  e.g.  Calendae,  NSnae,  Idus;  fSrlae,  the 
feast-day;  nundlnae,  market-day;  BacdJTiftlla,  feast  of  Bacchus;  &c. 

(/)  Other  collections  of  things,  actions,  &c. ;  altftria,  an  altar; 
amlAges,  evasion  ;  aii£riistiae,  straits  (sing,  rare) ;  arsrfttiae,  subtlety;  antes, 
rows,  e.g.  of  vines;  arma,  tools,  es]^,  weapons,  armour;  armfimenta,  ship's 
tackling;  Iwlneae,  the  baths,  i.  e.  bath-house ;  bl^^ae,  a  carriage  and  pair 
(sing,  not  .till  Sen.);  cancelli,  railings;  casses,  a  hunting  net  (properly 
meshes);  castra,  a  camp  (properly  huts,  tentsl  castrum  is  found  only  as 
part  of  proper  names,  e.g.  Castrum  Novum);  daustra,  bars  (sing,  in 
Sen.  Curt,  rarely) ;  dlltellae,  a  pack  saddle  {panniers?);  comp^w,  fetters ; 
crepundia,  child's  rattle,  &c. ;  cflnae,  ctln&blUa,  inctln&bftla,  cradle; 
dfiUdae,  delight;  dlvIUa^  riches;  exdibiae,  the  watch;  6ptUae,  a  dinner; 
exafiq^lsjd,  funeral proussion  ;  exftviae,  things  stripped  off,  spoils;  &c9tiae, 
jokes  (sing,  rare);  fewtl,  the  Calendar;  ttrt,  decks;  grfttes,  thanks;  in- 
dfltiae,  a  truce;  Ineptiae,  silliness  (sing,  in  Plant.  Ter.) ;  infSrlae,  offer^ 
ings  to  the  shades  below;  infltias  (ace),  denial;  insldiae,  ambush; 
IntmTdtlae,  hostility  (rarely  sing.) ;  l&pl<ildlziae,  stone  quarries;  IdciUi,  com- 
partments, and  so  box,  bag,  &c. ;  lustra,  a  den;  m&nftbiae,  booty ;  mlnae, 
threcUs;  moenia,  town  walls;  ntkgae,  trifles;  nuptiae,  marriage;  6bIceB, 
bolts  (also  abl.  s.  obioe) ;  p&rletlnae,  ruins;  ph&16rae,  horse  trappings; 
VnaeOgiBLiBj  juggling  tricks;  primltiae,  first-fruits;  puglllSxes,  wi-iting 
tablets  ;  quadxls:ae,  a  carriage  and  four  (sing,  not  till  Propert. ) ;  qnlsquiliae, 
refuse;  reflquiae,  the  remains;  rdpS^ula,   bolts,  &c. :   salinae,  saltptts ; 
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s&ta,  tJu  crops;  icUae,  stairs;  seOpae,  a  broom;  sentes,  ihombtish; 
■erta,  a  wreath;  Bordes,  filth  (sing,  rare);  suppdtlas  (ace),  supply; 
tSnSlirae,  the  darkness ;  thermae,  the  warm  baths  (cf.  iMdneae) ;  tesqua, 
wastes;  yalYae,  folding-doors ;  Tlndldae,  claims;  Tlrgnlta,  bushes ;  tlten* 
sXlia,  necessaries. 

Some  of  these  words  are  used  in  one  or  two  cases  of  the  singular. 

101        The  following  words  are  used  in  the  plural  with  a  special  meaning,  be- 
sides their  use  (in  most  instances)  as  an  ordinary  plural : 

aedes  sing,  a  temple^  plur.  a  house  (properly,  hearths,  chambers  ?) ;  &qiia, 
water;  aquae,  a  wateriug-place :  amdoium,  ctssistance ;  auzilia,  means  of 
assistance,  auxiliary  troops:  bdnum,  a  good;  bdna,  goods,  i.e.  one's  property: 
career,  a  prison ;  carcdres,  the  barriers  (in  horse  races)  :  cddlclllas,  a 
small  piece  of  wood;  cSdldlli,  writing  tablets,  supplementary  will:  cdpia, 
plenty;  cdpiae,  supplies,  troops:  eOmltium,  the  place  of  tribes-assembly  at 
Rome;  c5iiiltl&,  the  assembly:  fldes  sing,  a  harpstring,  plur.  a  stringed 
instrument:  fortllna,  fortune;  forttlnae,  one^s  possessions:  gr&tla,  thank-- 
fulness;  grfttiae,  ^Wti^z,  thanks:  horfens,  a  garden;  hortl,  pleasure-gardens^ 
a  country  house:  ImpMImentain,  a  hindrance;  impedimenta,  baggage: 
Uttdra,  a  letter  (of  the  alphabet) ;  litterae,  a  letter,  i.e.  epistle:  Uldas,  a 
game;  Ifldl,  Public  Games:  n&tftll8,  a  Mrthday ;  n&tUeii,  onis  descent: 
6p§ra,  work;  operae,  services,  hands,  i.e.  workmen:  Ops,  a  goddess ;  dpem, 
help;  dpes,  wealth,  resources:  pars,  a  part ;  partes,  a  part  on  the  stage: 
rostrum,  a  beak;  rostra,  the  tribune  or  pulpit  at  Rome:  t&bttlai  a  plank; 
t&bUae,  account  books. 


CHAPTER  V. 
FIRST  DECLENSION. 

lOS       The  first  declension  contains  stems  ending  in  a,  e,  and  o. 

I.    Declension  of  -a  Stems. 
Stems  in  a  are  feminine,  excepting  some  substantives  which,  being 
nanies  of  men  or  rivers,  are  masculine.     All  adjective  stems  in  a  are 
teminine. 

E.g.  mensa  (f.),  a  table;  bdna  (adj.),  a  good  she;  scriba  (m.),  a 
clerk;  OlaiuUa,  a  woman  of  the  Claudian  house. 


Singular 

Nom. 

mens& 

bdni. 

scrlb& 

Claudlft 

Ace. 

mensa-m 

bona-m 

83rlba-m 

Gen.^ 

Loc.  . 

mensae 

bonae 

scribae 

Claudiae 

Dat. 

Abl. 

mensft 

bonft 

scrlbft 

Claudia 
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Plural. 

Nom.  mensM  bonaa  scribae  fii^ii<ifft4 

Ace.  mensftt  .  bonfts  serllilfl  daudtU 

Gen.  mensaran  booArnm  lorlbtniin  CUndlinim 

Dat.l       rnenals  bonis  scribls  ClandlTi 

AblJ 

Peculiar  forms  of  cases  are  found  as  follows  : 

WS  Singular.  Genitwc.  Two  old  forms  of  the  genitive  ending  in  &•  and 
ai ;  the  former  in*  the  word  fftmlUa  {household),  combined  with  piter, 
mirter,  flllua,  fllla ;  e.g.  pater  lamlUiJi,  patrM  tkmlTlai ;  &c 

The  ending  ftl  is  found  (as  two  long  syllables)  in  early  poetry,  chiefly  in 
Lucretius,  and  occasionally  in  Vergil;  e.g.  aqiiU,  plctU;  magnal  rel 
pablioai  gratia  (as  iambic  line)  in  Plaatus.  It  is  also  found  in  inscriptions 
for  the  locative  and  dative. 

The  ablative  in  early  times  ended  in  ftd ;  e.g.  praldad  (praed&),  len- 


104  Plural.    The  genitive  sometimes  ended  in  -urn  instead  of  •ftmm; 

{a)  chiefly  in  names  derived  from  Greek ;  viz.  amphOmm  (e.g.  trlnm 
amphomm,  of  three  jars),  drachmiim ;  and  in  proper  names  in  Vergil, 
&c. ;  e.g.  Lapltlmm  for  Lapithamm,  Dardanldnm  for  Dardanldamm. 
Also  in  compounds  of  gigno  and  colo,  Grajftg&ium,  caellottliim  for  Cbrajn- 
ganamm,  oaeUcolamni. 

Dat,  Loc,  Abl.  The  ordinary  form  !■  is  apparently  a  contraction  of 
13b,  i.e.  a  added  to  the  locative  singular ;  e.g.  menaa-i-,  maxMa-ia,'  mana*a. 

Stems  in  ia  sometimes  have  la,  instead  iia;  e.g.  taenia  (Verg.)  for 
taenlXa.  Hence  gratlia  (abl.),  for  thanks,  became  in  ordinary  language 
gratia. 

A  few  words  have  a  form  ftbna  instead  of  la.  Thus  amb&bua,  dnftbna 
are  the  only  forms  in  use  (never  amUa,  dula).  Similarly,  chiefly  in  old 
legal  and  religious  forms,  we  have  deaboa,  flUabna,  libertabna  probably  to 
distinguish  the  females  from  the  males  deia  or  dla,  flllia,  libertla. 

105  The  most  usual  masculine  stems  in  a  are  the  following : 

acc61&,  a  neighbour  pdSta,  a  poet  (Gr.  woLtrr'ffi) 

agxIcdUL,  a  farmer  prdfOga,  an  exile 

IncdlA,  an  inhabitant  tranafftga,  a  deserter 

adTdna,  a  new  comer  aerlba,  a  clerk 

anrl^  a  chariot  driver  acnira,  a  buffoon 

C(^6ga,  a  colleague  yema,  a  slave  bom  in  the  family 

convlTa,  a  guest  Sometimes  also 

nanta  )  a  sailor  damma,  a  deer  :  and  rarely 

n&Yltai     (Gr.  va&rnt)  talpa,  a  mole 

paxrUMtL,  a  parricide 

So  also  proper  names  like  Sulla,  Knma,  &c.  And  rivers;  e.g.  Sequ&na, 
Seine;  Trebia,  and  Hadrla,  the  Hadriatic  sea. 

L.  G.  3 
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2.    Declension  of  -e  Stems. 

106  Stems  in  e  are  all  feminine  substantives,  except  merldies  (m.)i  noon. 
Dies,  day  (m.)  is  often  feminine,  when  an  appointed  day  is  spoken  of;  and 
almost  always  when  it  means  time;  e.g.  longa  dies,  a  long  period  of  time. 

Only  two  words  with  stem  in  e  are  inflected  throughout  all  cases  of 
both  numbers.  These  are  res,  a  tiding  and  dies,  day.  Besides  these 
none  have  any  plural,  except  &oies,  edge;  WABa,/ace;  effigies,  likeness; 
K^flkieBy  form ;  spes,  bope;  series,  a  row,  which  are  found  in  nom.  and 
accus.  plural:  gl&des  in  accus.  and  eluvles  in  nom.  plur. 

Most  words  with  stem  in  e  are  of  four  syllables  and  end  in  le.  Many 
of  these  have  also  stems  in  a. 


Singular. 
Nom. 

Ace. 

Gen.l 
Dat.f 

Abl. 

Plural. 
Nom.| 
Ace.  j 
Gen. 
Dat.) 
Abl.f 


r£-a 

re-m 
rel  or  rS 
r9 

r3-s 

r5-ram 
ri-bus 


di9-s  adS-s 

dle-m  ade-m 

dm  or  dl9  acll  or  adS 

did  add 


die-8 

diS-rum 

dU-bus 


adS-s 

(not  foimd) 
(not  found) 


Inz&rles  or 

luxurl& 
Inxorie-m  or 

luzuia-in 

luzurlae 

iQZurlS  or 
liixiirl& 


(no  plural  ex- 
cept possibly 
from  stem  in 
a) 


107  There  is  some  uncertainty  about  the  form  of  the  genitive  and  dative 
singular.  Neither  case  is  common  except  from  dies,  res,  spes,  fides, 
and  plebes.  In  modern  books  these  cases  are  generally  made  to  end  in 
d,  and  this  practice  is  as  old  as  the  and  century  after  Christ.  But 
there  is  no  proof  of  el  being  disyllabic  except  in  the  words  digl  (often), 
r«I  (Hor.)  and  r6I  (Lucr.),  fld61(post- August.)  and  fldel  (Lucr.). 
(But  die  and  diei,  r^  and  r9,  fidei  and  fidS  are  also  used.)  Spd  is 
monosyllabic  in  Terence;  plebd  is  only  used  in  prose.  In  other  words 
in  classical  times  1,  e,  and  el  were  perhaps  written  indifferently.  Where 
there  is  a  collateral  stem  in  a,  this  supplies  the  gen.  and  dat.  sing.  e.g. 
luzurlae  not  luxorlel.  A  gen.  in  -es  is  rarely  found;  e.g.  rabies  (Lucr.). 

3.    Declension  of  -o  Stems. 

108  Stems  in  o  are  almost  always  either  masculine  or  neuter;  a  few 
substantives  are  feminine,  chiefly  names  of  trees  or  Greek  words.  No 
adjective  stems  are  feminine.  A  shortened  form  of  the  masculine  nomi- 
native is  used  in  addresses  and  is  often  called  the  'vocative  case. 

e.g.  ddmlntts  (m.),  an  oivner,  a  lord;  bdnHs  (adj.),  a  good  he;  ulmus 
(f.),  an  elm;  beilum  (n.),  tivar;  bOnum  (n.),  a  good  thing. 


Chap,  F.]  Dedensian  of  -o  Stems.  S5^ 


Singular.      subst. 

adj. 

subst 

subst 

adj. 

Nom. 

Voc. 

Ace. 

dSmXntU 

domlnS 

domlniun 

bOnlUi 

1>on« 

Ixxnim 

(not  found) 

bAnnxa 
bonimi 

Gen. 
Loc. 

domiBl 

bonX 

nlmt 

bem 

bonl 

Datl 
Abl.f 

dominfi 

bond 

ulmS 

beUo 

bono 

Plural. 

Nom. 

Ace. 

Gen. 

Loc. 

Dat.  . 

AblJ 

ddxnlnX         bOnI 
domlnOmm  bonomin 

Qlxnf 
nlmfis 

b«ll& 
belU 

b^IllB 

bdnft 
boiU 
bonfiniiii 

bonis 

109  Stems  in  too  have  usually  certain  peculiarities.  Most  drop  the  final 
tB  in  the  nominative  singulai';  and  many  omit  the  6  before  -ro  in  all 
cases,  except  the  nom.  voc.  masculine  singular. 

e.g.  nfimer&8  (m.),  a  number;  puer  (m."),  a  boy;  fiber  (m.),  a  <workT 
man;  Tir  (m.),  a  man;  membmm  (n.),  a  limb. 


Singular 

Nom. 

nftmto&s 

puto 

fibto 

vir 

nonibriuii 

Ace. 

nomemm 

putoum 

fabrom 

vlrum 

Gen.) 
Loc.f 

niimeii 

paorl 

U.\xA 

vlrl 

mombrl 

Dat. 

Abl.  • 

nnmerS 

pnerO 

fiibrO 

yiro 

membrfi 

Plural. 

Noni. 

nilmSrl 

puCrl 

fkbri 

vlrl 

m6nibr& 

Ace. 

nnmerfia 

pnerfis 

fkbrds 

vlrOa 

membr& 

Gen. 
Loc) 

nnmerSrom  pnerfirum 

fabrdrum 

vlrSrum 

membrfirum 

Dat> 
Ablj 

nnmexia 

puerls 

fo.brls 

vlris 

membxfs 

110  Like  nimiems  are  declined  tlmSros,  a  shoulder;  HtSms,  the  womb; 
JftnXptoas  (f.),  a  juniper;  and  the  adjectives  f6rus,  wild;  prdpdrus,  hasty; 
prosptoos,  favourable. 

Like  poor  are  declined  sdcto,  father-in-laxv;  gSnto,  son-in-law;  yespto, 
evening  star ;  Ubto,  the  god  Bacchus;  Jfl£:erum,  an  acre  (plural  jH^rtoa, 
Jnfi^enun,  jnfirorlbus) ;  and  the  adjectives  aspdr,  rough;  l&cdr,  wounded; 
VOibty  free  (hence  liberl  (pi.),  children)  \  misdr,  wretched;  tSnto,  tender; 
and  compounds  like  mortlfSr,  death-bringing;  ftllgto,  winged:  &c.  Dexter 
is  declined  both  like  puer  and  like  fiiber. 

Similarly  the  adjective  s&ttbTi  saticUed  {^fisa.y  B&ttUnmr&c). 

3—2 
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Like  flilMr  are  declined  ftgAr,  a  field ;  &pftr,  a  wild  boar ;  Uber,  bark^ 
hook;  and  most  other  substantives  and  adjectives  (m.  and  f.)  with  stems  in 
iro.    The  neuters  are  declined  like  memtinim. 

111  Steins  in  -to  or  -qvo,  in  order  to  avoid  a  concurrence  of  n  with  u, 
retained  o  in  the  nom.  and  ace.  cases  singular  until  after  the  Augustan 
age.  Hence  iqiids,  not  Sqnfts;  aeyom,  not  aeynm;  arduos,  arduom,  not 
ardnns,  aidmixii.  This  concurrence  was  also  avoided  by  writing  dqiis 
or  dens,  antlcoi,  &c.  for  eqnas,  anUquos,  &c.  (In  modem  books  the 
forms  equns,  arduns,  aeyiixn,  arduum,  &c.  are  usually  printed.) 

112  Substantive  stemf  in  lo,  until  after  the  Augustan  age,  formed  the 
genitive  singular  in  1  single;  e.g.  IHrglU,  daudi,  not  VlrgUii,  Claudil; 
Ovid  and  Propertius,  however,  use  IL  The  vocative  sing,  of  these 
stems  ended  in  1  not  !•;  e.g,  daadl  not  dandle.  But  the  vocative 
sing,  is  found  only  in  proper  names,  and  in  Alius,  a  son ;  gdnlos,  natural 
temper;  Tultllrliui,  a  vulture.  The  vocative  of  Pompelus  and  other  words 
with  stem  in  alo-,  eio*-,  was  either  a  disyllabic  Pompei,  or  a  trisyllable 
PompSL 

Adjectives  have  gen.  sing,  in  11.  A  voc.  sing,  is  found  only  in  a 
few  adjectives  derived  fronj  Greek  proper  nam^ :  it  is  in  M,  e.g. 
Cyntliie,  Tiryntlile. 

118  There  are  but  few  o  stems  of  the  feminine  gender.  These  are  chiefly 
names  of  trees  or  Greek  words,  especially  names  of  jewels  and  towns, 
&c.    Those  most  used  are  the  following : 

(a)  alYUB,  belly;  carliftsuB,  a  sail;  cdlus,  a  distaff';  ddmns  (stem  also 
in  u;  see  §  izi),  a  bouse;  httmns,  the  ground;  Taaniui,  a  fan. 

(b)  names  of  trees ; 


y  chestnut  frazIXLUs,  ash 

ainns,  alder  launu,  bay  (cf.  §  i4i) 

arMtos,  strawberry  tree  mUus,  apple  tree 

Irazns,  box  tree  xnyrtnii,  myrtle  (cf.  §  iii) 

oedmi,  cedar  ornus,  mountain  ash 

comuB,  cornel {d.  %  iii)  pinns,  pine  (cf.  §  121) 

odrttlus,  hazel  Id&t&nns,  plane 

cftpressiiB,  cypress  (cf.  %iii)  pOpiUns,  poplar 

Ogiis,  beech  querovm  oak  (cf.  §  121) 

flciui  (rarely  m.\fig  (cf.  §  121)  nlmos,  elm 

{c)    Jewels;  e.g.  ametbystus,  crystalliu,  sapphlnu;  &c. 
{d)    Towns  and  other  pieces;   e.g.  Aegyptns,  Chersdnesos,  Cyproa, 
D310S,  Lemnos,   PSldponnSsas,  BbOdns,  &c.     But   CanOpns,  Isthmus, 
Qrchdmdnus  and  Pontus  are  masculine. 

{e)    Other  Greek  words;  e.g.  &tOmus,  an  atom;  mSthSdns,  a  method^ 
&c. 

114        All  neuters  have  nom.  and  ace.  singular  ending  in  -lun,  except 
•  vims,  poison;  vulgns,  common  people^  and  Greek  pSUgfts,  sea,  which  have 
in  ace.  vlnis,  vulgus  and  vulsum,  pSlftinis.     The  plural  of  this  last 
word  is  peiagS.    Virus  and  Tulgns  have  no  plural. 


Chap,  F.]  Decletision  of  -o  SUtns.  37 

115  Peculiar  forms  of  cases  occur  as  follows: 

Sing.  AbL  In  early  times  the  ablative  ended  in  d;  e.g.  popUood, 
jKrelTatod.    Possibly  Plautus  used  it.    It  occurs  in  an  inscription,  B.C.  186. 

Plur.  Gen,  -nm  instead  of  -omm  is  found  in  some  masculine 
names;  viz.: 

(a)  in  names  of  weights  and  measures  (chiefly  Greek)  in  combination 
with  numerals.  Thus  nnnnnnm,  Bestertfum,  denaxiiim,  talAntun,  me- 
dlTnininij  stadium  (for  nnmmonun,  &;c.). 

{b)  in  deiun,  dlYom,  Tlmm  (in  poetry),  and  in  the  compounds  in 
prose;  e.g.  decemviram;  UMmm,  children;  fiitiram  (in  phrases,  as 
IiraefejCtus  fitbrnm) ;  BOdiim  (in  prose  rarely,  except  of  the  Italian  allies) ; 
eqnnm  (also  written  ecom). 

{c)  in  names  of  people  in  poetry;  e.g.  Arglynm,  Teucrom,  &c.  Occa- 
sionally also  in  fiUYium,  funimim,  juyenciun. 

{d)  in  adjectives  rarely :  e.g.  magnanlTnnm  (Vei^;.),  amienm,  aeqnom, 
&c.  (Ter.). 

In  numerals  frequently;  e.g.  duum,  ducentimiy  qvlBgentiun,  &c.  So 
usually  in  distributives;  e.g.  trlniim,  qnatemum,  ifiniun,  &c. 

This  genitive  is  rare  in  neuters.  But  the  genitives  aimum,  lomnlimi, 
oppldvm  are  found. 

The  dative  and  ablative  form  is  sometimes  contracted ;  e.g.  nifflnigli^ 
denarlB. 

116  Bem,  Go//,  had  voc.  OraS;  nom.  plur.  dl  (sometimes  written  dli); 
dat  abl.  db  (dils) ;  but  del  and  dels  are  not  in^^uent  in  Ovid,  &c. 

117  The  following  words  of  this  class  are  defective  or  redundant  in  certain 
cases. 

balneum  (n.),  a  bath,  also  plur.  Italneae  (f.),  of  the  bath  house;  caelimi 
(n.),  heavertj  no  plur.  except  (»eios  oftde  in  Lucr.  where  the  meaning  com- 
pels a  plural ;  carb&sus  (f.),  linettj  plur.  carb&sa  (n.),  sails^  &c. ;  IpUae 
(pi.),  dinner^  also  sing<  dpUiun  (n.) }  fMnimi  (n.),  a  rein,  plur.  firSni  (m.) 
and  firSna  (n.) ;  Infld^  denial,  ace.  pi.  only  with  verb  Ire  and  only  in  this 
case ;  J5ciis  (m.),  joke,  plur.  j5cl  (m.)  and  jdc& ;  jflgftlns  (m.),  in  sing,  also 
Jflgftlnm  (n.),  collarbone,  throat;  Jus  jurandimi  (n.),  oath,  both  parts  of  the 
words  are  declined ;  e.g.  Juris  Jnrandl,  jure  Jnrando,  &c. ;  Idcns  (m.),  a 
place,  in  plur.  also  lOca,  oi places,  properly  speaking ;  lOd,  chiefly  of  places 
metaphorically,  i.e.  matters  for  argument,  &c. :  Aaad,  trifle,  only  loc  or 
gen.  sing.;  nlbll  (n.),  nothing,  only  in  nom«  Adc.  s.  often  contracted  nil; 
(of  the  fuller  form  nlTiThiTn  are  Used  TiThTti  as  gen.  or  loc.  of  price  ;  nlbllo 
after  prepositions,  comparatives,  and  as  abl.  of  price;  and  ad  nUiTlum ;  in 
ordinary  language  nnlUus  rel,  &c.  are  used) ;  pessnm,  bottom,  only  ace.  s. 
after  verbs  of  motion,  e.g.  Ire,  d&re,  &c. ;  pondo,  properly  abl.  s.,  also 
used  as  if  indeclinable,  *  pounds'* ;  rastmm  (n.),  a  rake,  also  m  plur.  rastrl 
(m.);  retlcfllns  (m.),  more  frequently  ritieftlnm;  suppdtias  (ace.  pi.), 
supply,  help,  only  in  this  case;  ySnixm  (n.),  ace.  sing,  after  Ire,  dftre,  &c.: 
Tacitus  alone  has  a  dative  Yeno.     For  Ylrus,  vnlffos,  see  §  114. 

For  substantives  which  have  some  forms  of  this  first  class  and  some  of 
the  second,  see  §  iii. 
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118        Tbe  inflexions  of  adjective  stems  in  o  and  a  are  usually  given  to- 
gether, e.g.: 


Sing. 

Nom.l 

Voc.f 

Ace. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Abl. 
.  Plural. 

Nom. 

Ace. 

Gen. 

Dat.| 
.    Abl.f 


m. 

f. 

n. 

m. 

f. 

n. 

plus 

Pift 

plmn 

&ter 

atr& 

atrOm 

piiun 

pu 

plO 
plO 

piae 
piae 
pit 

ptun 

P« 
piO 
pl5 

fill 

liii 

atrom 
atrl 
atrO 
atrd 

PU 

plOs 

pi5nini 

piaa 
pifts 
piarum 

pi& 
pi& 
pl5ram 

atn 

atrOs 
atrOmm 

atrae 
atrfts 
atrantm 

III 

Pll8 


PUS 


PU8 


atrlB 


atriB 


atrls 


119        Similarly  the  possessive  pronouns  mens,  rmne;  tuns,  thine \  snns,  bis 
{her^  their)  o<wn;  noster,  our  o<ivn;  Tester,  jrour  ofwn^ 

In  the  vocative  dngular  masculine  mi  is  used. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

SECOND   DECLENSION. 

120        The  second  main  class  of  nouns  contains  stems  ending  in  the  semi- 
consonantal  vowels  u  and  i,  or  in  a  consonant. 

1.    Declension  of  -u  Stems. 

Stems  in  u,  if  masculine  or  feminine,  have  the  nominative  sing,  in 
-us;  if  neuter,  have  the  bare  stem  for  nom.  and  ace.  singular. 

The  feminine  nouns  with  u  stem  are  cdlus,  ddmus,  Idfts  (pi.), 
m&nus,  portXcns,  quinqu&trCLs  (pi.),  tribus,  and  names  of  women  (ftnus, 
an  old  <woman;  nflrus,  daughter-in'laav ;  prontbnis,  sdcms,  mother-in- 
/aiu,  prosoerus);  and  of  trees  (comus,  cornel;  ctLpresBiiB,  express;  ficus. 
Jig;  myrtUB,  myrtle;  quercus,  oak). 

The  neuter  nouns  are  comu,  horn;  gSnu,  Anee;  p§cu,  cattle;  T€ru, 
a  spit^  and  the  rare  plurals,  artua,  limbs  and  ossua,  bones. 

All  the  rest  are  masculine.  The  great  mass  of  them  are  verbal 
nouns  denoting  action;  e.g.  gdmltus,  groaning;  cdn&tus,  effort;  tIsos, 
sight,  &c. 

As  examples  may  be  given :  artus  (m.),  a  limb  (rare  in  singular) ; 
ftnns  (£),  an  old  woman ;  comu  (n.),  horn. 


arttlB  &nft8  eormUl 

artamn  ftnniixa  comanxn 

artii-lyfts  ftnXMki  eornlMUi 


C?iap,  F/,]  Declension  of  -u  Stems,  59 

Singular. 

Nom.  artft-8  infts  oomll 

Ace.  arta-m  ianxa  oomll 

Gen.  artfls  iafts  oomtU 

Dat.  artu-i  or  artll  iaul  J  ..._«« 

Abl.  ana  iall    \  ^^^* 

Plural. 

Nom.| 

Ace.  I 

Gen.  artamn  ftnniixn 

Dat» 

Ablj- 

The  dat.  abl.  plural  is  in  -Ilms,  except  ftcftbos,  arcftbiu,  arfeftlrai, 
l&cfibUs,  portlLbiu,  Bpec&bus,  trlbUbus,  yfirftbiu  (also  TfirXbns), 

121  There  was  apparently  some  confusion  between  these  inflexions  and 
those  of  stems  in  0.  For  many  words  have  some  cases  as  if  from  o 
stems  and  others  as  if  from  n  stems. 

The  most  important  word  of  this  kind  is  ddmni,  which  is  thus 
declined: 

Singular.  Plural. 

Nom.  ddmits  domtU 

Ace.    domiun  AomoB,  sometimes  domtU 

Gen.    domtto  and  (Tlaut.)  doml  domomin,  post- Aug.  domaiixii 
Loc.     domif  sometimes  domol  ] 

Dat     domuiy  rarely  domo         \  dondbu 
Abl.     domo,  sometimes  domu  ) 

arena  has  gen.  (besides  arcfls)  arei  or  arqnl. 

anglportns  only  used  in  abl.  s.  and  ace.  pi. :  a  neuter  with  stem  in  0  is 
more  common. 

oaestns  has  abl.  pi.  caestlbns  and  caostis. 

efilnji  has  dat.  colo  only ;  abl.  coin  and  colo ;  ace.  plur.  colfbi  and 
0OIO8 ;  no  gen.  dat.  or  abl.  plural. 

comns  has  dat.  como ;  abl.  comn  and  como ;  plur.  nom.  comfbi ;  dat. 
abl.  comlfi.    No  other  eases. 

enpressns  besides  nom.  has  only  gen.  abl.  sing,  and  nom.  aec.  plural 
from  both  n  and  0  stems. 

frdtns  only  in  nom.  aee.  gen.  and  abl.  sing.  A  neuter  stem  in,  0  is. 
more  usual. 

g^lns,  rare,  except  in  abl.  sing.     A  neuter  stem  in  0  is  also  used. 

lanms  only  in  gen.  and  abl.  sing,  and  nom.  ace.  plur. :  also  a  stem  in  o 
declined  throughout,  but  gen.  plural  not  found. 

myrtns,  only  nom.  ace  plural  from  n  stem :  all  cases,  except  gen. 
.   plural,  from  0  stem. 

pdnns,  also  two  neuter  stems  in  -n  and  in  -ds  (nom.  pSntls) :  all  are 
found  in  singular,  but  usually  pdnn  for  ablative  :  in  plur.  only  pdnfU, 
pdn5r&  ace.  are  found. 

pinns  has  o  stem  also :  abl.  s.  always  plnn,  abl.  pi.  pinls :  gen.  pi.  not 
found. 
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quflTCiui,  gen.  pi.  quercOmm :  no  dat.  sing,  or  dat.  abl.  plural. 

lietns,  rarely  a  nom.  rictmii,  pi.  ricta. 

tonltrnSy  also  a  neuter  stem  in  -uo. 

Many  stems  in  the  earlier  language  had  genitive  in  1.  Thus  in  Plautus 
and  Ter^ce  we  have  adyentl,  ftnctl,  firtailtl,  ornatl,  quaestl,  senftti, 
inmptl,  tmiiiiltl,  victl  (besides  domi,  ard  already  mentioned). 

138        No  adjectives  have  u  stems,  except  compounds  of  mftaus,  e.  g.  angni* 
maniu,  ace.  pi.  Lucret. 

There  are  three  words  whose  stem  ends  in  u,  but  the  u  is  radical 
and  the  stem  is  monosyllabic.  Their  inflexions  really  belong  mainly  to 
the  consonant  class  of  stems:  grOs  (ace  gmem,  &c.);  tfls  which  has 
two  datives  sftlbus,  sftlms,  also  sflbus;  bOs,  ace.  hdyem,  &c.  gen.  pi. 
bonm,  dat.  abl.  plur.  b^tnu  or  MbUE.  To  these  may  be  added  Jnpplter 
(for  Joypater),  ace.  JoT«m,  &c* 

All  the  other  words  with  n  stenas  are  of  two  or  more  syllables. 


2.  Declension  of  -i  Stems  and  3.  Consonant  Stems. 

123  Stems  ending  in  i  and  stems  ending  m  a  consonant  have  very  similar, 
often  identical,  case-endings  and  cannot  always  be  clearly  distinguished. 
These  case-endings,  as  here  given,  in  the  1  stems  include  the  final  stem- 
vowel  (1) ;  in  the  consonant  stems  they  may  be  considered  as  mere 
suffixes.    They  are  as  follows: 

I  stems.  Consonant  stems. 

Sing.  Nom.         various  various 

Ace.  -em,  sometimes  -im  (fat  l-em)       -em 

Gen.  -18  (for  l-Is)  -Is 

Dat.  -l(forl-I)  -I 

Plur.  Nom.  -e.  (forl-«i),  neut.-lA|  -s-  neut. -» 

Ace.  -Is  or  -to  )  * 

Gen.  -liim  -nm 
Dat.) 

Loe.)-  -IbtU  (for  I-lbua)  -IWte 
Abl.) 

134  The  nominative  singular  of  masculine  and  feminine  nouns  in  both 
classes  of  stems  was  normally  formed  by  the  addition  of  s,  but  was 
liable  to  modification  according  to  the  nature  of  the  final  consonant. 

In  the  1  stems  we  have  sometimes  -Is,  sometimes  -Ss,  scMnetimes  (the 
1  having  fallen  away)  simple  s:  and  from  stems  in  -U  or  -rl  the  nomina- 
tive ended  in  the  final  stem  consonant. 

In  the  consonant  stems  a  simple  s  was  added  to  stems  ending  in 
mutes,  except  in  a  very  few  stems  in  which  -Is,  perhaps  also  in  some 
few  -6s,  was  added.  In  stems  ending  in  n,  1,  and  r  the  nominative 
and  stem  are  identical,  excepting  that  stems  in  fin  dropped  the  n. 
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Both  in  1  stems  and  consonant  stems  t  or  d,  if  coming  immediately 
before  the  s,  fell  away. 

The  nom.  sing,  of  neuter  nouns  ended  either  in  the  final  stem  con- 
sonant, or  sometimes,  in  1  stems,  the  final  1  was  changed  to  S.  A  few 
adjectives  have  the  form  (in  «)  properly  belonging  to  the  masculine 
applied  also  to  neuters.    The  accusative  is  always  like  the  nominative. 

In  i  stems  the  accus.  sing,  has  -em  for  masc.  and  fem.  in  all  adjec- 
tives and  always  or  usually  in  most  substantives.  A  few  substantives 
have  also  -Sm,  very  few  have  -Im  only. 

The  abl.  of  1  stems  from  adjectives  (except  participles),  when  used  as 
adjectives,  is  in  -1  always  or  usually.  Most  substantives,  substantivalty 
used  adjectives,  and  participles  have  «.  Neuters  which  have  e,  1  or  r 
final  in  n<»n.  sing,  have  I  in  ablative. 

The  locative  ended  in  1,  but  its  place  is  often  taken  by  the  ablative. 

Occasionally  an  abl.  in  1  is  found  from  consonant  stems.  ,  i 

125       In  )^ plural  1  stems  have  te,  rarely  Is  in  the  nominative;  88  or  Is  I !    .* 

or  (as  sometimes  written)  «ui  indifferently  in  the  accusative.     In  the  I  |  f * 

genitive  the  1  of  some  stems  in  -ntl,  and  a  few  others,  is  occasion-  {  '    '  1 

ally  omitted  in  verse  for  metre's  sake.  \  \     I 


3.    I  Stems, 

126       Stems  in  -pi,  -bi,  -ml^  -Ti ;  -sd,  -qyl,  -gi,  -ffrl,  -M:  Hrtl,  -di,  -ni,  -11, 
-si  retain  1  or  9  in  nom.  sing.,  masc.  or  fem. 

Except  stlrpB,  trahi,  plehs,  vrhs,  nlz,  finms,  glaiu  and  compounds 
of  cor. 

As  examples  may  be  given :  nllbes  (f.),  stem  nnhi-,  a  cloud;  puppls 
(f.),  stem  puppi-,  a  sb'tp-stem;  trlstis,  adj.,  stem  trlsti-,  sad. 

Singular. 


Nom. 

n1»>3-8 

puppl'4 

trl8tl.«  (m.  f.)    trlst«(n.) 

Ace. 

nube-m 

pni^l-m  or 
pnppe-m 

ttlste.m              trl8t« 

Gen. 

nntA-8 

pnppl-ft 

trl8tI-8 

Dat 

nuU 

pupp! 

tristi 

L0C.I 
Ablf 

nuM 

impp« 

trlstl 

Plural. 

Nom. 

nnb9-8 

pnppi-f 

trl8tS-8  (m.  f.)    trl8ti-A  (n.) 

Ace. 

nuhS-s  or 

pupp«-8or 

lflM-8  or          tn8ti-4i 

niibI-8 

puppl-8 

tnstI-8 

Gen. 

nuhi-iuii 

puppi-itni 

tnsti-imi 

Dat) 

Loc.  • 

nnU-Ms 

pnppI-Ms 

trlstit-bfts 

Abl  J 
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Nom, 

vrlM 

calx 

Ace. 

iirlM-in 

calce-m 

Gen. 

XCM-M 

oald-B 

Dat. 

vrbl 

Dald 

Loc.1 
Abl. 

vrM 

ualcft 

Plural. 

Nom 

nrbS-B 

C41C8.8 

Ace. 

iirl)6-8  or 

ealc9-sor 

nrbI-8 

cald-s 

Gen. 

•   orbi-nm 

(nogen.pJ.) 

Dat.> 

Loc. 

.      urtol-WU 

caldt.btts 

Abl, 

127       Stems  in  -d,  except  those  in  -sd,  drop  1  in  nom.  sing. 

As  examples:  mtos  (f.),  stem  nrM-,  a  city;  calx  (f.  sometimes  m.), 
stem  cald-,  a  heel;  audaz  (adj.),  stem  audftd-,  bold. 

Singular. 

audfix  (m.  f.  n.) 
aud&ce-in(m.f.)  audax  (n.) 
audad-8 
audad 

audacd  or  audftd 


aud&93-s  (m.f.)    andftd-ft  (n.) 
i^udac9-8  or        aadad-a 
audad-B 

Ikudad-nxii 

audftd-btU 


Most  stems  in  -tl,  if  -tl  is  preceded  by  ^  consonant  or  long  vowel, 
drop-tt. 

As  examples:  ftmans  (adj.),  stem  linaKtl-,  loving;  ara  (f.),  stem  arti-, 
art;  rStfi  (n.),  sten>  r8tl«>,  a  net. 

Singular. 

Nom.  &inan8  (ni.  f,  n.) 

Ace.  amante-m  (m.  f.)    ama^  (n.) 

Gen.  amantl-s 

Dat.  amai^tl 

Loc.)  amantl  or 

Abl.)  amanti 

Plural. 

Nom.  amantS-a  (m.  f.)    amantt-ft  (n.) 
Ace.     amai^te-s  or  ami|jL$l-9 

aioantl-B 
Gen.  amantl-am 

Dat.| 

Loci*  ftnxantI-biL9 

Abl.J  < 

128  Stems  ending  in  rl  preceded  by  e  usually  drpp  the  i  in  the  nom.  sing, 
masc.  and  drop  the  e  (before  r)  in  all  other  cases  as  Aypll  as  in  the  fem. 
and  neut.  nom. :  those  ending  in  ftrl  as  well  as  Ul  usually,  if  substan- 
tives, drop  the  final  vowel  in  the  nom.  ace.  sing,  neuter.  Otherwise 
stems  in  rl^  11  have  usually  Is  for  nom.  s.  masc.  and  fem.,  6  for  neuter. 
Except  m^mor,  par  and  thdr  con^poiinds. 

As  examples  may  be  given;  iicfir  (adj.),  stem  ftotoi-,  sharp;  fail- 
mftU-s  (adj.),  stem  ftnlmaii-,  endued  with  life. 


9X8 

rSti 

arte-m 

rets 

artI-8 

retl-8 

art! 

retl 

arts 

retX  or 
rets 

art5-8 

reU-& 

artfi-a  or 

ri9ti-4 

furtI-8 

artl-nin 

retl-Tuii 

artl-btU 

retl-bl&s 
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Abl. 


acrt 


Singular. 
Nom.  fto0r(m.)  ftcrls(f.)  ftcr«(n.)    ialmUl^  (m.f.)  iiiImU«(n.adj.) 

animal  (n.  sub.) 
Ace.  acre-m  aeri  aalmale-m  da 

Gen.  aerI-8  anlmiU-a 

Dat  acrl  anlmiU 

Loc. 

(adj.) 
I  (subst) 

Plural. 

Nom.  &cr6-8(m.f.)    ierl-&(n.)     &iiImSU-a  (m.  f.)    &iiIiiiftU.&  (n.) 
Ace.    acr6-s  or  acrl-a  anlmaU-s  or  aalmall-a 

acrt-s  aalmall-B 

Gen.  acrl-nxa  aalmaU-nxn 

Dat\ 

Loc.  I  aerl-lnii  anlmftU-lmt' 

Abl.J 


The  form  in  -Is  (e.g.  aoris)  is  sometimes  used  for  masculine  nom.  s.  as 
well  as  for  feminine. 


3.     Consonant  Stems, 

129  Stems  ending  in  mutes  Habial,  guttural  or  dental)  form  the  nomi- 
native singular  by  adding  a,  but  the  dentals  t,  d,  being  assimilated  to  it, 
fell  away. 

A  short  e  preceding  the  final  stem  consonant  is  usually  changed  to  I 
in  other  cases  than  the  nom.  sing. 

As  examples:  princepa  (adj.),  stem  princdp-,  chief '^  Jfldex  (m.  f.), 
stem  judSc-,  a  judge;  rex  (m.),  stem  r6g-,  a  king;  cIvItaB  (f.),  stem 
dvlt&t-,  citizenship;  ftguta  (m.  f.),  stem  §quet-,  horseman;  c&pUt  (n.), 
stem  c&pilt-,  heaJ;  p§8  (m.),  stem  pM^,  afoot. 

Singular. 

Nom.  prinoep-8  (adj.) 

Ace.    princlp-eiii(m.r.)    prl]ie9P-a(n.) 

Gen.     princLp-l8 

Abl.    prlii<dp-9 


Plural. 
Nom.j 
Ace  1 
Gen. 
Dat.) 
Loci 
Abl.) 


prlncIp-Ss  (m.  f.)  no  neut, 
prindp-nxn 

prlndpTlMs 


judex 

JudXc-em 

Judlc-Xs 

rex 

rfig-em 

reg-l8 

Jadlc-I 

reg-I 

judlo-S 

r8g.6 

JfUUc-Bs 

r8g.e8 

Judic-nxn 

reg-nxn 

Jndlc-IMs 

reg-n>iii 
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Singular. 
Nom. 
Ace. 
Gen. 
Dat.» 
Loc.r 
Abl 


dvit&t-em 
dvitat-Is 

ciTitat-I 

clYitat-« 


iqute 

eqult-em 

e<Kiilt-l8 


c&pftt 
caimt 
caplt-l8 


pM-em 
ped-l8 


dvlt&t-es 
dYltat-vxa 


eqnit-imi 


dTitat-Xbfts         e<iiiit-n>ft8 


c&pIt-& 
caplt-iun 

oaplt-Xbfts 


pM-9s 
ped-uxn 

ped-Xb&8 


toaolt-I  capilrl  ped-I 

eqnlt-S  eaplt-«  ped-« 

Plural. 

Nom.) 

Ace.  f 

Gen. 

Dat.) 

Loc.h 

Abl.J 

CiYltas,  and  a  few  other  nouns  with  stem  in  t&t-  have  sometimes  -iQin  in 
gen.  plur. 

X80       Stems  ending  in  n  form  the  nominative  angular  in  one  of  two 
ways: 

Those  ending  in  -dn  and  -On  (all  masc.  or  fern.)  drop  the  final  n;  in 
the  cases  other  than  nom.  sing,  dn  becomes  In. 

Those  ending  in  §n  remain  unchanged;  in  the  cases  other  than  nom. 
sing.  §n  becomes  -In.  Most  of  these  are  in  -mSn,  and  all  these  except 
one  are  neuter. 

As  examples:  bOmo  (m.  f.),  stem  bdmdn-,  a  man;  OrftUo  (f.),  stem 
orftUOn-,  speech;  tlblcSn  (m.),  stem  tIMofin-,  a  Jlute-player ;  nOmdn  (n.), 
stem  nfimSn-,  a  name. 


Singular 
Nom. 
Ace. 
Gen. 

bdmo 

homln-em 

lioniln-Is 

Or&tlo 

oratidn-em 

oration-Is 

tiblcen 

tibldn-em 

tibidn-Is 

III 

Dati 
Loc.f 
Abl. 

oration-I 

tibidn-l 

nomin-X 

liomin-6 

oration-d 

Ubldn-d 

]iofflin~d 

Plural. 

.  Nom.l 
Ace. 
Gen. 
Dat.) 
Loc.^ 
Abl.) 

SrfttiOn.&i 

tlbldn-^ 

nOmXn-& 

homln-'iun 
liomln-lf>&ai 

oz&Mion~iun 
oratlon-Xbfts 

tUHdn-Xblis 

nomln-nm 
nomln-Ibils 

181  Stems  ending  in  1,  if,  a  are  used  as  the  nomin.  sing,  without  addi- 
tion or  change,  except  that  some  neuters  change  6r  into  Itr,  others  Os 
into  tl8.  Stems  in  -b  (except  as,  pennj^  os,  bone^  and  mensls,  month) 
change  8  into  r  (also  fts  into  fir)  before  a  vowel,  i.e.  in  all  cases  except 
nom.  sing. 
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(Thus  a  nom.  neut  in  -tU  sometimes  goes  with  a  genitive  -drii,  some* 
times  with  a  gen.  -§ri8,  according  as  its  stem  is  in  -ta  or  -fls.) 

As  examples:  consU  (m.))  ^^in  conslU-,  a  consul;  miUifir  (f.Y  stem 
mttlier-,  a  woman;  p&tir  (m.),  stem  J»&tir-,  afatbfr;  &mto  (m.),  stem 
&mOr-,  love;  temptU  (n.),  stem  tempte-,  time;  dntU  (n.),  stem  diriLi-,  a 
burden;  mOs  (m.),  stem  mOi-,  a  habit;  criUi  (n.),  stem  criUi-,  a  leg. 

Singular. 


Nom. 
Ace. 
Gen. 

oSnsftl 

conslU-em 

oonsiU-Ia 

mftUfir 

mvliAr-rem 

mnUSr-Ifl 

pAtfir 

patr-pem 
patr-Ia 

fimAr  (m.) 

amOr-em 

amflr-Ifl 

Dat.i 
Loe. 
Abl. 

consfll-X 

mnllfir-I 

patr-I 

ajnOr-I 

coiuriU-« 

»iiU8r.« 

PKtr.« 

amSr-< 

Plural. 

Nom. 
Ace. 
Gen. 
Dat.) 

Loe.^ 
Abl.J 

con8iu-*S9 

miUi6r-68 

patr-Ss 

amOr-Ss 

ooxuriU-IbiU 

xnnliSr-iixii 

patr-nm 
patr-XbtU 

amflr-un 
amOr-nyfts 

SlNGULAH 

, 

Nom. 

Ace. 

Gen. 

tSmpfts  (n.) 

tenpfts 

tempdr-lB 

talis  (n.) 

ontU 

on£r-l8 

mfis  (m.) 
mfir-Ia 

crfls  (n.) 

crtU 

crttr-l8 

Dat.l 
Loe.f 
Abl. 

tempte-l 

on6r-I 

mfir-I 

cmr-I 

tempdr-S 

iDnfir-« 

mOr-d 

cmr-d 

Plural. 

Nom. 
Ace. 
Gen. 
Dat.) 

Loe.  I 
Abl.) 

Vm^xJk 

onfir-& 

mCbr^s 

erar-& 

tempdr-un 
tempdr-Xbfts 

onSr-imi 
oii6r-Xb(is 

niQr-iixii 
mflr-IbiUi 

ertlr-XblUi 

The  principal  adjectives  with  consonant  stems  are  those  in  -68, 
which  express  the  comparative  degree  of  adjectives. 

As  example:  mSlior  (adj.),  stem  mSIiOs-,  better. 

Singular.  Plural. 

Nom.  mai6r(m.f.)  maitt8(n.)    Nom.l    ^^5113^53 /^.f.)  mfiUCrilCn.) 


Gen. 
Datl 
Loc.f 
AbL 


mellOr-Ia 
mell5r-« 


Gen. 
Dat.] 

Abl.J 


meUOr-nxii 
xii61i0r-ny<U 
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Contrast  of  -1  Stems  and  Consonant  Stems. 

132  The  class  of  1  stems  and  the  class  of  consonant  stems  have,  speaking 
generally,  certain  marked  differences. 

I.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  1  stems  have  the  syllable,  which 
precedes  the  1,  long,  sometimes  from  the  length  of  the  vowel,  more 
often  ft-om  the  1  being  preceded  by  two  consonants. 

In  the  consonant  stems  the  final  stem  consonant  is  always  preceded 
by  a  vowel,  and  this  preceding  vowel  is  generally  short. 

a.     Further  the  1  stems  fall  mainly  into  three  divisions,  thus: 

(A)  Substanii'ves  and  adjectives  of  not  more  than  two  syllables  in 
the  genitive  sing. 

(B)  >^/^Vf//tw  with  derivative  suffixes. 

(C)  Adjectives  compounded  of  noun  stems. 

The  consonant  stems  fall  into  three  divisions,  thus: 

(A)  Substantives  (few)  of  not  more  than  two  syllables  in  the 
genitive  singular. 

(B)  Substantives  (and  one  class  of  adjectives)  with  derivative  suf- 
fixes. 

(G)     Substantives  and  adjectives  compounded  oi  verbal  stems. 

Classification  of  -1  Stems* 

133  A.  The  nouns  of  not  more  than  two  syllables  in  the  genitive 
singular  have  either 

I.  Disyllabic  nominative  in  -Ss,  or 

a.  Disyllabic  nominative  in  -Is  (m.  f.),  neuter  in  -6,  or 

3.  Disyllabic  nominative  in  -6r  (for  6rls),  or 

4.  Monosyllabic  nominatives. 

134  (i)  Stems  with  disyllabic  nominatives  in  -Sa :  all  feminine,  except 
yerres  (m.),  a  boar;  y&tes  (m.  f.,  gen.  pL  often  Tatimi),  a  seer.  Of  the 
feminine,  notice  aedes  (also  aedia),  hearth^  temple;  lues  (also  luem,  no  other 
case),  pestilence;  prSles  (no  plur.),  offspring ;  sSdes,  gen.  pi.  usually 
sedmn),  seat;  straes  (no  plur.),  hedp ;  t&bes  (no  plur.,  abl.  s.  tabe,  talK)), 
decay, 

(1)    Stems  with  disyllabic  nominatives  in  -la : 

(o)  Adjectives;  e.g.  dtdcia,  s%veet ;  gr&via,  heavy;  Wvla,  light;  omnia, 
aU;  trlatla,  sad;  txap\&,foul;  &c. 

(/8)  Substantives:  Masculine  and  Feminine;  aoguia  (abl.  -1  rarely), 
snake;  ^aXiSA^ path ;  clvla,  citizen;  cWnla,  haunch;  corbia  (abl.  -1  some- 
times), basket ;  flnla  (abl.  often  -1;  plur.  rarely  fem.),  boundary ;  lioatla, 
enemy :  pddla,  louse;  acrdbla,  ditch;  teatta,  witness. 
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.  (y)  Masculine:  amnlg  (abl.  -1  often),  river;  assis  or  axis,  pde^  axle- 
tree;  Isilrls,  plough-tail  (ace.  in  -iin,  no  abl.);  cassei  (pi.,  also  easse  abl.  s.), 
meshes;  canlifl,  stalk;  collig,  hill;  fgan^Ap  hair;  ensis,  sword;  HeuwiB, 
bundle;  foUis,  leather  bag;  fOnlB,  rope ;  ftistis  (abl.  often  -i),  club;  Ignis 
(abl.  -1  usually),^/-//  mfUies  (pi.),  ghosts;  HfttliM  (abl.  -1  sometimes),  a 
round;  pftols  (no  gen.  pi.),  loaf;  piMis,  fish  ;  postis  (abl.  -1  often),  door- 
post;  rines  (pi.,  gen.  renum  sometimes),  kidneys ;  lentes  {pl.)»  thorns; 
torquls,  collar;  twrls,  brand;  yectis,  crowbar;  Tsmils,  worm;  vngiiig 
{abl.  -1  sometimes),  «ai^/,  claw. 

Feminine :  &pis  (gen.  pi.  apmn  sometimes),  bee;  &yl8  (abl.  -i  sometimes)^ 
bird ;  dassis  (abl.  -1  often),  fieet^  class  ;  d&vls  (ace.  -im  sometimes),  k/y  ; 
cr&tis  (ace.  -im  and  -•m),  hurdle ;  mesais  (ace.  -Im  sometimes),  reaping ; 
nftvis  (ace.  -Im,  abt  -X  often),  ship ;  pdvis  (ace.  -im  sometimes,  abl.  -1 
usually),  basin  ;  puppls  (ace.  -im  or  -em,  abl.  -i  or  -fi),  stem  of  ship  ;  rftvis 

iacc.  -im,  abl.  -i  always),  hoarseness ;  resUB  (ace.  -im  usually),  rope ;  litis 
ace.  -im,  abl.  -1,  no  plur.),  thirst ;  tlgrls  (also  with  stem  tlgxld-),  tiger; 
tnrris  (ace.  -im  usually,  abl.  -i  often),  tower;  tnssis  (acq,  -im,  abL  -i 
always),  cough  ;  and  others. 

Neuter:  inSre  (abl.  s.  sometimes  in  -e  in  poetry:  plural  only  nom.  ace. 
except  m&rnms  once),  sea;  mille  (indeclinable  in  sing.),  thousand ;  rWe 
(abl.  s.  sometimes  ritd ;  ace.  s.  also  retem  (m.)),  a  net, 

1S5        (3)     Stems  with  disyllabic  nominatives  in  -to  : 

imber  (m.,  abl.  -i  often),  shower  of  rain;  linter  or  limter  (f.  rarely  m.), 
boat ; -^T^xxi^.),  belly ;  ^^MP  {^.\  skin  bag, 

135        (4)     Stems  with  monosyllabic  nominatives. 

All  (except  m&s,  gen.  m&rls,  male;  nix,  gen.  nlvls,  snow ;  trabs,  gem 
tr&bis,  a  beam)  have  a  long  syllable,  usually  formed  by  two  consonants, 
preceding  the  i;  e.g.  iirl>8,  a  city;  arx,  a  citadel ;  i)del>s^  the  common 
people  ;  lux,  light. 

All  are  feminine,  except  the  following  masculines :  dens,  tooth  ;  fons, 
fimnt ;  glans  (gen.  glandis),  acorn  ;  glls  (gen.  fiTlXris),  dormouse ;  m&s  (gen. 
pi.  m&nim  sometimes),  male  ;  mfU  (gen.  mUrls),  mouse  ;  pons  (gen.  pontis), 
bridge  ;  and  the  neuters  lac,  sometimes  lactS  (gen.  lacUs,  no  plur.),  milk ; 
pills  (gen.  pllkris),  more,   plural  pldres  (m.  f.),  plUra  (n.). 

Notice  also  nix  (f.)  (gen.  niTis,  stem  nigrvi-),  snow  (no  gen.  pi.) ;  yls  (f.), 
force,  ace.  "vim;  abl.  "Vl;  gen.  and  dat.  rare:  plur.  vires,  strength;  gen. 
yirlnm ;  dat.  abl.  Yiribus. 

137       B.  Adjectives  with  derivative  suffixes: 

-acl    -  e.g.  andax,  bold;  Idqnax,  talkative;  ylvax,  longlived. 

-i5d[  e.g.  atrox,  rr?^/;  ftoox,_;f>/Y^;  vSlox,  jw^r 

-trici  e.g.  vlctrix,  conquering;  corruptrix,  corrupting, 

-atl  e.g.  nostr&s,  of  our  country;  Arpln&s,  of  Arpinum,  &c. ;  so 

p^n&tes  (pi.),  gods  of  our  hearth  ;  snmlnfttes  (pL),  men  at  the  top, 

-Itl  e.g.  QuMs,  a  Roman  citizen;  Samnis,  a  man  of  Samnium, 

. ,  ,  present  participles;  e.g.  &mans,   loving ;  vOmsms,   warning; 

tJ  C  hence  ftnjmans,  living  creature  ;  p&rens,  a  parent;  torrens,  a 

-eutt  )  raging fiood;  serpens,  serpent,  &c, 

138 -m  e.g.  ftgnis,  active;  ttellis,  easy;  fosdlis,  dug  up;   d§l§bQl8f 

destroyable;  slmllis,  like. 
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-UI  e.g.  wtitnftllff,  equal;  mortftlli,  mortal;  riYfllli,  rival;  quills, 

of  what  kind.     Some  of  these  in  the  mascuUne  and  neuter  are 

used  as  substantives ;  e.g. 

Masc.    cftnftliB,  a  conduit;  fftttftllB,  an  ambassador;  sddUii, 

a  companion, 
Neut.  (most  drop  the  final  -e  in  the  nom.  ace.  sing.),  ftnTmal, 

animal;  tribOnAl,  a  judgment-seat ;  yectlgal,  ground-rent. 
•m  e.g.  MUli,  eatable  ;  trIMUls,  of  a  tribe, 

-OI  crt&dSUi,  cruel ;  tiASOM,  faithful;  p&trnilli,  of  an  uncle. 

•Ill  e.g.  lUNrtOls,  of  an  enemy;  vlrllls,  manly.    As  substantives: 

AmUUs,  a  public  officer;  QnlntQls,  the  fifth  month.    Neuter: 

e.g.  andte,  sacred  shield ;  dvn«,  sheepfold, 
-bri  e.g.  daSber,  crowded;  December  (sc.  mensig),  the  tenth  month; 

lUffubrlff,  mournful;  mtUiebrls,  womanly. 
-eri  e.g.  Ufto«r,  alert;  rnddlocris,  moderate;  YOlftoer,  swift. 

.Ctrl  e.g.  mustrifl,  brilliant;  dquester,  on  horseback;  pMeiter,  on 

foot;  terrestrli,  on  land. 
-Ill  e.g.  ftmOlizii,  intimate;   lollitftiis,  of  soldiers ;  iriTigfll&rls, 

unique.    Nejiters  used  as  substantives  often  drop  final  e:  e.g. 

oaloar,  a  spur;  l&qufliff*  a  ceiling;  but  xxxdileftre,  a  spoon. 
-enil  e.g.  outrensis,  of  the  camp  ;  f&rensis,  of  the  forum  ;  Cannenfis, 

of  Cannot. 

1 39  C.    Adjectives  compounded  of  noun  stems : 

e.  g.  ex&nXmii,  lifeUss ;  biennis,  for  two  years ;  Inermis,  unarmed; 
Iners,  inactive;  praeceps,  headforemost  (gen.  praedpltis) ;  so  also  anceps, 
biceps,  &€.;  dddlYls,  sloping;  cono&lor,  of  one  colour;  Incdlftmls,  j^o/S'; 
not  speaking;  affXala,  related  by  marriage;  effrSiils,  bit-less;  trlfi»rmls,  of 
three  shapes;  bTIIngWls,  two-tongued;  dSlumbis,  weak  in  loins;  imnig^tiig 
wild;  bImestrlSy  for  two  months;  enervis,  sinewless;  Snonnls,  huge; 
ezpers,  loithmt  share;  ISe&i^les,  rich;  comiflllres  (pi. ),  neut-compltira,  several; 
impifimia.featherlcss;  Impflbis,  not  grown  up;  simplex,  simple;  trirfimis, 
triply  oared;  inslgiils,  distinguished;  Insoninis,  sleepless;  oonsors,  with  com- 
mon lot;  qulnonnz,  with  five  ounces^  hence  (genendly)  with  five  divisions. 

So  also  (probably  compounds)  InSnls,  empty  ;  subUmls,  lofty. 

140  D.    A  few  other  words  with  -1  stems  do  not  clearly  belong  to  any 
of  the  above  classes ;  viz.: 

Substantives:  ambS^^  (f.  pi.,  also  ambag'e,  abl.  s.),  windings;  com* 
pftges  (f.),  fastening;  ind^afis  (f.),  native  disposition;  sllbtflSs,  upgrowth^ 
i.e.  offspring;  pUuinb6s  (m.  f.),  a  dove. 

cncttmis  (m.)  (also  with  stem  cflctbnis-,  gen.  cuemnSris),  cucumber; 
sSmentis  (f.)  (ace.  sometunes  in  -Im),  seedtime;  stxlgllls  (f.,  abl.  usually 
in  -i),  a  scraper. 

praes6p«  (n.),  a  fold;  t&pSt6  (n.,  plur.  tapetia,  tapeta;  dat.  abl. 
Upetlbos,  t&p5tls),  carpet;  Fraeneste,  Soracte,  Beftte  and  other  proper 
names. 

odliors  (f.),  a  troop;  MlTors  (m.),  the  god  Mars. 

Adjectives:  ftgrestis,  rural;  caelestis,  heavenly;  liMrls,  cheerful; 
1511X,  happy;  pernlx,  active;  bdbte,  blunt;  ttete,  round;  eOir,  sw^; 
mAmOr,  mindful;  Ylildis,  green. 
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Consonant  Stems. 

141  A.     Sitbstoitives  of  not  more  than  two  syllables  in  the  genitive 
singular: 

(a)  with  disyllabic  nominative  : 

c&nis  (m.  f.),  dog;  sSnex  (m.),  gen.  s&iIb,  old  man  ;  menstB  (m.),  gen. 
pL  usually  menRinn,  month, 

filter  (m.),  brother;  m&ter  (f.),  mother;  p&ter  (m,),  father, 

142  (d)  with  monosyllabic  nominative  : 

Masculine:  dnx  (gen.  dftds),  leader;  grex  (gen.  grtgli),  yf^r>6 ;  rex 
(gen.  rSgis),  Hng;  pSs  (gen.  pMis),  foot;  praes  (gen.  praedis),  surety ; 
vis  (m.  f.,  gen.  vidla),  bail;  lar  (gen.  Iftris),  household  god ;  fttr  (gen. 
fttrls),  thief;  1168  (gen.  tSx^s),  flower ;  mOs  (gen.  mOrls),  manner;  rCs 
(gen.  r(M8),  df«r;. 

Also  b51  (gen.  bSUb),  jm#i;  b31  (gen.  B&lis,  m.  n.),  salt ;  which  have  no 
gen.  plur. 

Feminine :  ops  (in  nom.  s.  only  as  name  -of  goddess),  help  ;  nnx  (gen. 
nftds),  nut ;  prdcem  (no  nom.  s.),  prayer  ;  vox  (gen.  vOds),  voice  ;  frtlgexu 
(no  nom.  s.),  fruit ;  lex  (gen.  16gls),  a  law  ;  laus  (gen.  laudls),  praise. 

Also  daps  (gen.  d&pis),  feast ;  stlp-em  (no  nom.),  piece  of  money  ;  fax 
(gen.  fiUda),  torch;  cmx  (gen.  crftds),  cross ;  nex  (gen.  ndds),  murder; 
plx  (gen.-pldfl),  pitch;  vicem  (no  nom.  s.),  change;  Btrix  (gen.  Btrigls), 
owl;  which  have  no  genitive  plural. 

Par  (m.  f.  gen.  parts),  an  equal,  as  subst  has  consonant  stem ;  but  as 
adj.  has  1  stem  (neut.  pi.  paria). 

Neuter:  aes  (gen.  aaris),  bronze;  68  (gen.  ossis),  bone;  68  (gen.  6ri8), 
mouth  ;  crtls  (gen.  crt&rls),  leg;  JfU  (gen.  jfkrls),  right ;  also  broth. 

Also  oor  (gen.  cordis),  heart;  ftl  (gen.  fellls),  gcUl ;  mdl  (gen.  mellls), 
honey ;  Or  (gen.  forris),  spelt ;  ver  (gen.  verls),  spring;  rtls  (gen.  rflris), 
country ;  tUs  (gen.  tHris),  incense ;  which  have  no  gen.  plur.  Also  vis 
(gen.  v&ais),  vessel,  which  has  vSsOruni  in  gen.  plur.  Fas,  divine  right ; 
nSfSs,  wrong ;  are  indeclinable. 

143  B.     Substantives  (and  a  few  adjectives)  with  derivative  affixes: 

-6c  (gen.  Ids),  chiefly  masculine;  e.g.  &pex,  point;  poUex,  thumb;  vortex 
or  vertex,  a  whirl,  a  head;  Hex  (f.),  holm  oak ;  peUex  (f.),  a 
concubine, 

-Ic  chiefly  feminine  :  e.g.  cftlix,  cup  ;  fornix  (m.),  vault, 

-Ic  all  feminine  :  e.g.  cervix,  neck  ;  m6r6trix  (subst.),  a  prostitute  ; 

ntltrix  (subst.),  nurse;  r&dix,  root, 

-fit  (gen.  6tls),  with  nom.  sing,  in  -68 ;  viz.  &bi68  if,),fr;  &ri58  (m.),  ram; 

p&rifis  (m.),  party-wall. 

with  nom.  sing,  in  -68 ;  viz,  86g68  (f.),  standing  com;  t6ges  (f.), 

a  mat, 
-6t  (gen.  Itis);  e.g.  cae8p6s  (m.),  turf;  gtirg6B  (m.),  whirlpool;  llm68 

(m.),  boundary, 
dives  (adj.),  rich;  Ues,  winged;  hence  a  bird  (gen.  pi.  usually 

in  verse  Ultaum). 

L.  (;.  4 
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-t&t  abstract  substantives,  very  numerous,  all  feminine :  e.  g.  aetas, 

ag^;  aestfts,  sumtiier;  fSMMka,  citizenship ;  bdnlgnlt&s,  kindness; 
Ii6r6dltft8,  inheritance;  Ubertas,  liberty;  mftjeflt&s,  dignity; 
WOtAJMM,  partnership;  YblupXaMt  p/easure  ;  &c. 

-tilt  all  feminine :  viz.  JftyenttlB,  youth;  sdnectfU,  old  age;  8«rvlt11a, 

bondage;  YirtfUi,  manliness, 

-fit  s&lfiB,  safety, 

-Id  (gen.  Idls),  all  feminine  :  e.g.  cassis,  a  helmet;  cospls,  point  of  spear ; 
l&pls,  pebble, 

114 -5n  (gen.  Inls) ;  e.g.  hdmo  (m.  f.),  man;  nSmo,  no  man;  torlx)  (m.),  a 
whirl;  also  cftro  (f.)  gen.  carnls  for  1AxlD^Bt  flesh. 

-g5n  numeirous,  all  feminine,  (except  margo  (usually  m.),  a  brink ;) 

y^^Pgo,  girl;  Imftgo,  image;  13atlgo,  doTtmy  hair;  cftUgo,  mist; 
Origo,  a  source ;  r5bIgo,  rust, 

-d5n  (gen.  dinis)  numerous,  substantives  chiefly  in  -tfiddn,  all  feminine, 
except  those  otherwise  marked. 

cardo  (m.),  hinge ;  liftnmdo  (f.),  a  reed;  ordo  (m.),  a  row, 
aegxltfldo,  sickness;  fortltfido,   courage;  multltfido,  great 
number^  &c. ;  Ubldo,  lust. 

-Sn  (gen.  Inls) ;  flftmen  (m.),  apritst ;  pecten  (m.),  comb  ;  sangnen,  usually 
sanguis  (m.),  blood. 

Numerous  verbals  in  -mfin  (gen.  minis),  all  neuter:  e.g. 
agmen,  a  train  of  people^  &c. ;  carmen,  song;  certamen,  con- 
test;  crimen,  charge;  ISnXmen,  alleviation;  ndmen,  name; 
Btftmen,  warp  thread, 

•On  (gen.  Onis),  all  masculine,  except  Jfino  and  abstract  substantives  in  -Idn 
which  are  numerous  and  all  feminine. 

e.g.  masculine  :  aqnilo,  north  wind ;  carbo,  coal;  leo,  lion ; 
centtkrio,  a  captain;  mnlio,  muleteer;  sgnlo  (of  dice),  u  seize; 
SCAplO,  a  staff;  &c. 

Feminine:  e.g.  accnsfttio  (f.),  an  accusation;  concesslo, 
grant ;  qnaestlo,  inquiry  ;  sSdltio,  a  sedition  ;  r&tio,  a  reckon- 
ings reason  ;  and  many  others. 

M|^o  (lit.  a  pickings  a  body  of  soldiers  ;  rdgio  (lit.  a  ruling)  a 
district;  relllglo,  a  religious  obligation, 

146 -Or  all  neuter:  some  have  nom.  -5r,   gen.  Oris:  e.g.  aequOr,  a 

level ;  marmOr,  marble. 

Others  have  nom.  -fir,  gen.  fills  :  fibfir,  ivory  ;  fSmfir,  thigh  ; 
J6ettr,  liver  (also  gen.  Jfidnfirls,  dat  Jodnerl,  &c.);  rfibur,  heart 
ofoakf  strength, 

-fir  e.g.  angnr  (m.),  an  augur;  Tnltnr  (m.),  vulture;  folgnr  (n.), 

lightning;  guttur  (n.),  throat;  miirmnr  (n.),  murmur. 

•Sr  agger  (m.),   a  mound ;   anser  (m.),  a  gander;  career  (m.), 

prison;  mfilier  (f.),  woman;  passer  (m.),  sparrow. 

c&d&ver  (n.),  a  corpse  ;  Iter  (n.),  a  journey  (so  nom.  ace.  sing., 
other  cases  as  if  from  Itlner:  e.g.  Itinerls,  Itinera,  &c.); 
yerbSra  (n.  pi.),  strokes  (also  abl.  s.  Terbere). 

-Cr  all  masculine,  except  two,  viz,  sOrfir  (f.),  a  sister;  nxfir  (f.), 

wife* 
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toiAr  (m.),  lave;  dUAr,  pain;  folgttr,  glittir;  and  other 
verbals  from  present  stem. 

actor,  plecuUr;  ftmfttftr,  lover;  auditor,  listener;  e&DMOt, 
assessor, 

-Or  or  -M    Some  nomis  have  both  -fir  and  -Os  m  nom.  s.,  Oils  in  gen. 

lioiifis  (less  often  hOnOr),  honour;  l&bOs  (more  often  l&bfir), 
toil;  cOUta,  also  cxflAr,  colour ;  OdOs  (or  Odftr),  scent. 

Adjectives  of  the  comparative  d^ree  have  nom.  s.  m.  and  L 
-fir ;  neut.  -fls ;  gen.  s.  all  genders  -firls. 

e.g.  mfillOr  (m.  f.),  mfiUfls  (n.),  better;  dllrlOr  (m.  f.),  dflrlHi 
(n.),  harder, 

-fi8  making  nom.  s.  -flfl,  gen.  -firls.    All  neuter,  except  Ifipfis  (m.), 

hare;  arbfir  (abo  nom.  arbOs)  (f.),  tree. 

Neuter:  oonnia,  body;  dficns,  distinction;  f&cbms,  a  deed 
(usually  bad  deed)  \  fii^iui,  cold;  IXtus,  shore;  nAmns,  grove; 
pectus,  brectst ;  tempns,  time  ;  and  a  few  others. 

•tts  making  nom.  s.  -fts,  gen.  firls.    All  neuter,  except  Vfinns  (f.), 

grace;  YfitnB  (adj.),  oS, 

Neuter:  foedus,  treaty;  fOnns,  decUh;  gtaus,  a  kind;  mflniu, 
gift;  fimiB,  burden;  fipus,  work;  pondus,  weight;  scfiliui, 
wickedness;  Bldns,  constellation;  "viSixm,  fleece ;  yulniis,  wound; 
and  a  few  others. 


146  C.    Substantives  and  adjectives  compounded  of  verb-stems: 

e.g.  rednx  (adj.),  bringing  back;  fkenlsex  (m.),  gen.  HeieiiiBficii,  niower. 
Also  auceps  (m.),  gen.  aucfipls,  bird-catcher ;  rSmex  (m.),  gen.  rSml- 

gls,  a  rower;  compos  (adj.),  gen.  oompfitis,  having  power ;  praepte  (adj.), 

gen.  praspfitts,  suoift;  Inefls  (f.),  gen.  Incfldls,  anvil, 

with  gen.  in  Ipis :  mimlceps  (m.),  burgess  ;  prlnceps  (adj.),  chief. 

with  gen.  in  Ids:  index  (m.  f.),  teller ;  Judex  (m.  f.),  judge;  vlndex 
(m.  f.),  avenger;  artlfex  (m.  f.),  skilled  maker;  camlfex  (m.  f.),  butcher ; 
pontlfex  (m.  f.),  priest ;  anspex  (m.  f.),  bird-diviner ;  snpplex  (adj*),  sup- 
pliant, • 

with  gen.  in  -Idis :  obste  (m.  f.),  hostage;  praesta  (m.  f.),  president ; 
dfiste  (adj.),  indolent, 

with  gen.  in  -Itls:  cOmfis  (m.  f.),  companion;  mllfis  (m.),  soldier ;  Ufis 
(adj.),  winged;  fiquAs  (m.),  on  horseback  ;  pAdds,  on  foot ;  superstes  (adj.), 
surviving, 

147  D.    A  few  other  words  do  not  clearly  belong  to   the   above 
classes,  e.g.: 

(i)  Compoimds  of  noun  stems :  blvertex  (gen.  -Ids),  with  two  tops ; 
exlex  (gen.  exligls),  outlaw;  oodpnt  (n.),  gen.  ocdpltis,  ^o^^  of  head ; 
tidpes,  gen.  tripfidis,  with  three  feet ;  comlpes,  horn  footed;  dfifirdnw,  de- 
generate; sftpeilex  (f.),  gen.  sup^eotiOis,  couch  coverings, 
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(2)  costds  (m.  f.),  gen.  custSdis,  a  keeper ;  hSres  (m.  f.),  gen.  herSdlB, 
an  heir ;  meroSs  (f.),  gen.  mercidls,  wages ;  p&lilB  (f.)»  gen.  p&lUdis,  a 
marsh  ;  B&eerdOs  (m.),  gen.  s&cerdOtis,  a  priest;  qriiSs,  riquiSs  (f.),  gen. 
qvibtis,  &c.  rest ;  Cfirfis  (f.),  gen.  C&rdrlB,  the  goddess  Ceres;  p1Ll>te  (adj.), 
gen.  ptlb6ri8,  grown  up  ;  dnls  (m.),  gen.  dnSris,  ash€S ;  pulvls  (m.),  gen. 
pulvdils,  dust;  telliu  (f.),  gen.  telltlris,  the  earth. 


CHAPTER    VII. 


GREEK   NOUNS,     (esp.  Class  L) 

148  Greek  nouns  generally,  at  least  in  the  prae- Augustan  period, 
received  slight  changes,  especially  of  vowels,  to  adjust  them  to  the  Latin 
usage.  Thus  in  inflexions  Greek  o  became  in.  Latin  not  6  but  ti;  e  be- 
comes not  d  but  I;  final  v  becomes  not  n  but  m ;  final  <ov  (nom.  s.)  be- 
comes not  On  but  0.  In  and  after  Augustus'  time  a  tendency  grew  up 
to  preserve  more  strictly  the  Greek  forms.  In  some  w^ords  and  classes 
of  words  the  Romans  appear  to  have  been  misled  by  a  superficial  resem- 
blance and  thus  to  have  given  Greek  words  the  inflexions  properly 
suitable  to  stems  of  a  different  character. 

Plautus,  Terence  and  Cicero  for  the  most  part  Latinize  the  in- 
flexions. Propertius,  Ovid,  and  the  post- Augustan  poets  very  frequently 
retain  the  Greek  vowels  and  n  (for  m)  of  the  ace.  sing.  Intermediate 
between  these  two  parties  stand  Vergil  and  Horace,  who  with  Com. 
Nepos,  Pliny  and  other  post- Augustan  prose  writers  have  the  same 
tendency  as  Ovid,  but  use  many  of  the  Latin  forms.  In  all  writers  the 
Greek  forms  are  much  more  frequent  in  proper  names  than  in  appella- 
tives, and  in  rarely  used  words  than  in  those  which  had  become  part  of 
the  ordinary  language. 

Class  I. 

i.     Stems  in  -a. 


149        Typical  examples:  Upovaiat,  *ATp€ldrjs,  KipKrj. 

Singular. 

Nom.  PrflsiS,  or  Pruaias 

Voc.  PruslS,  or  Fmsia 

Ace.  PruBlam  or  Prusi&n 

Gen.  Froslae 

Dat.  Fruslae 

Abl.  Fra8i& 


Atri<!Ul  or  Atrld§8 

Atrid&  or  Atrid§ 

Atridam  or  AtildSn 

Atrldae 

Atridae 

Atrid& 


Clrc&  or  Clrc5 

Circ&  or  ClroS 

Circam  or  Circ§n 

Clrcae  or  CiroSs 

Circae 

Circ&  or  CircS 


150 


Xhe  Greek  nouns  corresponding  to  the  Latin  -a  stems,  ended  in  the 
nom.  sing,  as  follows:  masc.  -as  (-fts),  fem.  -d  (-ft),  after  a  vowel  or  r: 
othierwise,  masc.  -i;s  (-68),  fem.  -^  (-S).     If  Latinized  all  become  simply  -ft. 
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In  oblique  cases  the  Greek  declension  has  (usually)  -ft,  -i  in  the  voca- 
tive, -to,  Sn  in  the  accusative  singular. 

But  the  Latin  vocative  in  -£  and  ace.  in  -am  (or  -em,  from  Greek 
gentile  names)  are  often  found  even  when  the  nominative  retains  the  Greek 
form. 

Stems  in  -tea  had  vocative  (Greek,  as  well  as  Latin)  -tft,  e.g.  Thyesta ; 
also  -tS,  e.g.  Boots. 

Patronymics  in  -des  had  vocative  -d5,  e.g.  T^dldS,  Ae&dd9,  AloId9 ; 
sometimes  -dl,  e.g.  Ae&oId&,  Cecrdpldft  (Ovid),  A«ATif«<ftiia  (Verg.) ;  accu- 
sative always  -dfin,  e.g.  LaertladSn,  PSUden. 

So  also  feminine  nouns  with  nom.  s.  in  -9 ;  e.g.  drcfin,  Mfinfin. 

The  genitive,  dative,  and  locative  almost  always  take  the  Latin  form 
-ae.  But  Propertius,  Ovid  and  later  poets  usually  make  the  genitive  in  -6s 
from  nominatives  in  -9.    So  also  Quintilian  in  names  like  miisIo9. 

The  ablative  of  stems  in  -98  and  •'9  is  usually  -9. 

The  plural  is  almost  always  in  the  Latin  form.  (Names  of  peoples  &c. 
often  have  -iim  for  -amm.     See  §  104.) 

161        The  following  examples  will  serve  to  show  the  variety  in  the  nominative 
case  singular. 

I.     Greek  nouns  in  -of  (-to),  or  -175  (-98).    Masculine, 
{a)    Appellatives,    S^cOphanta,  pd9ta,  nauta,  pir&ta  always.    Simi- 
larly atlil9ta,  Mbliop91a,  propOla,  cltharlsta,  and  in  Plaut.  trapesalta 
(r/>aTef{Ti7s) ;    danlata  {pav^^aTifi),     In  Cicero,  anagnostea,    geOmetrea, 
8oplii8te8.    So  8atr&p68  (ace.  usually  satr&pam). 

{b)  Gentile  names.  Persa  (Plant.),  Perses  (Cic.) ;  Scythes  (Cic.  Hor.), 
Scytlia  (Lucan).    In  Cicero  AbdCrltes,  Crotoni&tes,  EpIrOtes,  Btagfrltes. 

{c)  Names  of  mm.  Hermia  (Cic),  MIda  (Ter.),  HanQra  (Hor.  Ov.), 
Pans&Dia  (Cic),  Phaedria  (Ter.),  Perdioca  (Curt.),  Ae9ta  (Ov.),  Prnsla 
(Cic.  Liv.).  On  the  other  band  Arcblas,  Amyntas  (Cic.) ;  Pnudas  (Li v.) ; 
Aeneas,  &c. 

Anchlses,  Acli3,tes,  Thyestes. 

Patronymics  rarely  have  -&.  Thus  H9radlldes,  Alcldes,  Ascl9pi&des, 
Pelldes.  But  Atlld&  is  found  (Hor.  Ov.).  Lucretius  has  two  patronymics 
from  Latin  names :  Memmi&dae  (dat.  sing.),  son  of  Memmius ;  S<d|^&das 
(nom.  s. ;  Bdpiadam  ace  s.,  Hor. ;  Scipiadae  gen.  s.,  Prop.  Hor. ; 
Bdpiadas  ace.  pi.,  Verg.),  son  of  Scipio, 

152        «•    Greek  nouns  in  -d  (-ft)  or  -1;  (-9).    Feminine, 

(a)  Appellatives,  Ap9th9c&,  atOft,  biblloth9c&,  tragoedift,  oomoediE, 
prOr&,  m&^baerft,  piirpflr&  (xop^upa),  ancdrft  {priKvp6),  nauseft  (Kav<rfd), 
epistiUa  (^ricrroXi;),  8caen&  (<rxi7vi7),  always.  In  Cicero,  grammatloft, 
dialectlc&,  rhetdrlcft,  m1ll8lc&  :  in  Quintilian  gTammatic9,  &c 

(b)  Names  of  places.  Aetnft,  Cretft»  libyft,  BpartA,  Ida,  Ithftcft,  &c, 
but  in  Ovid  usually  Aetn9,  Cret9,  &c.  Thess&lonlca  (Cic.) ;  Thessalonlce 
(Liv.  Plin.).    Always  CyT9n9,  Mero9. 

(r)  Names  of  women.  For  *  AXk/atJvi;  Alciim9na  (Plant.),  Alcm9na  (Cic.) , 
Alcm9ii9  (Ovid).  In  Cicero,  Varro,  &c.,  AndrOm&cha,  Antldpa,  EnrOpa, 
H9dUa,  Ha9na,  89m91a,  &c.  In  poets  usually  Androm&cli9,  Antlop9,  &c. 
But  nympha  (Cat.  Verg.  Ov.),  nympM  (Ov.).  Always  Bftrgnloe,  H6bo, 
Daplme,  Per89pli0ne,  PboeDe,  Shddi^e,  ThtUe,  Tislphdxie,  &c 
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ii.    Stems  in  -o. 
15S        Typical  examples:  ^Hirctpos,  'M.aiavdpoSi''A6»s. 
Singular. 

Nom.  CpIrtUi  or  CpIrOs     Maeand^  or  Kaeandrta    AtbOs  or  AtbO 
Voc    CpIrS  KaeaadAr  or  Maeandrft 

Ace.    Cplmm  or  QpIrOn   MaiMmdniin  or  Maeandron  Athon  or  Athflnem 
Gen.    EpXrl  Kaaandn  Atho? 

The  -o  steins  in  Greek  had  -oj  (-fis)  in  nom.,  -ok  (-6n)  in  accus.  (and 
neuter  nominative)  singular.  The  Latin  form  (-mn)  for  the  accus.  is  often 
found,  even  when  a  Latinized  nominative  (-tts,  sometimes  -er  for  -tou)  is 
not  found.    The  other  cases  rarely  received  any  other  than  a  Latin  form. 

164  The  following  are  instances  of  the  usage : 

Singular,  i.  Appellatives  (feminine),  e.g.  metliddus,  atOmiu,  anti- 
dOtus,  always.  So  trimetms,  or  trimeter ;  tetramdtms,  or  tetrameter ; 
on  the  other  hand  dlam6tro8  (also  dlamStms),  l)arbItos  (m.  and  f.),  phase- 
los,  or  foseins,  a  bean^  a  boat, 

1,  Names  of  plants^  &c.,  e.g.  acanthus  (m.),  aspfirfiinu  (m.),  asphft- 
dfilus  (m.),  hyaclnthus  (m.),  heUdbdms  (m.  more  frequently  heUdbdrmn, 
n.),  papyrus  (f.),  &c.    But  Ifitds  (f.),  aspal&thOs,  &c. 

Preciom  stones  (mostly  feminine),  ftmSthsrstus  (f.),  smiragdus  (m.), 
tiectrun  (n.),  topazes  (f.),  &c. 

Animals,    arctos  (f.) ;  scorpios  or  scorplus  (m.),  cSmelus  (m.  f.),  &c. 

3*  Names  of  towns  and  islands  (feminine),  e.g.  Ah^dus,  Cdrlnthus, 
Lamps&CQS,  P&phus,  Gj^pms,  ShOdiu,  Tdnddus,  l^Ima,  &c.  The  forms 
in  -OS,  -on  (os,  ov)  in  the  poets  chiefly.  Always  Aegyptus,  but  (nom.) 
Imbros,  Lemnos,  D:1os,  S&mos,  Sestos,  Tyros,  &c. 

Names  of  rivers  and  mountains  (masculine),  PenSns,  Casrstms,  Kaean- 
der,  Parnassus,  &c.  Also  Peneos,  &c.  Usually  Pelion  (n.)  and  nom. 
Ol3rmpus  (m.),  Oaue&sus  (m.),  ace.  Olympum,  Caucasum. 

4.  Names  of  men.  Usually  Latinized,  especially  those  in  -po%  (-rus), 
preceded  by  a  consonant ;  e.g.  Teucer,  Mdleager,  rarely  Meleagros,  Antl- 
p&ter,  Alexander,  Menander,  sometimes  Menandros,  Evander,  sometimes 
Evandrus.    So  we  have  as  accusatives  Daid&lon,  Slsj^himi,  &c. 

The  genitive  is  sometimes  in  -u ;  e.  g.  Menandru,  ApoUodoru. 

FanthUs,  voc.  Fanthu  is  a  contracted  form  {fUvBoo%^  IXcU'^oe). 

165  Greek  words  in  -e«5  (-e6s),  are  either  completely  Latinized ;  e.g.  T^yn- 
darSlis,  P8n61dtbi,  or  sometimes  have  nom.  -6s,  ace.  -6n  or  -o,  e.g.  AndrO- 
geos  (gen.  AndrOgOQ,  and  Andrdgel  in  Vergil). 

So  also  a  few  names  of  places,  viz. :  Athos,  Ceos,  ace.  Athdn  (Cat.  Ov. 
Verg.),  Atho  (Liv.  Plin.),  Ceo  (Cic).  Coos  (Mela),  Cdiis  (Liv.)  for  K<J«», 
Ktos,  has  ace.  Coum  (Plin.  Tac),  abl.  Coo  (Cic.  Plin.).  Cicero  and  Livy 
inflect  Atho,  as  if  with  stem  in  -6n. 

For  some  stems  in  «u^  (eu-)  see  §  160. 
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166       Plural.    The  nominative  rarely  in  -oe ;  eg.  Adelplioe  (Ter.),  oanf- 
phOroe,  arctoe,  coonoe  (Cic.)* 

The  Greek  genitive  in  -w  (-Cn)  is  found  sometimes  with  liber  as  the 
name  of  a  book;  e.g.  Vergil's  BdcOUcon,  Qeoxiirloon;  Manilius'  Astro- 
nOmXcon ;  rarely  otherwise ;  e.g.  Colonla  Tberaeon,  for  Thermeomin  (Sail.). 

On  the  genitive  in  -nm,  e.g.  PeUscrnm,  Orajnni,  see  §  irs. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


GREEK  NOUNS.    Class  II. 


157  Greek  nouns  of  this  class,  as  of  the  first  class,  frequently  retain 
such  of  their  Greek  inflexions  as  are  not  very  dissimilar  from  the  Latin 
inflexions.  Plautus,  Terence  and  Cicero  for  the  most  part  Latinize  the 
inflexions.  Propertius,  Ovid  and  the  post- Augustan  poets  very  fre- 
quently retain  the  Greek  vowels  and  -n  (for  -m)  of  the  ace.  sing,  and 
short  pronunciation  of  the  final  syllables.  Intermediate  between  these 
two  parties  stand  Vergil  and  Horace,  who  with  Com.  Nepos,  Pliny 
and  other  post-Augustan  prose  writers  share  the  same  tendency  as 
Ovid,  but  use  many  of  the  Latin  forms.  The  Greek  forms  in  all 
writers  are  much  more  frequent  in  proper  names  than  in  appellatives. 


I.    Stems  in  -o,  -en, 
158        Typical  examples:  ^p«s, 'Arpcvr,  Ti;^y. 
Singular.  Plural. 

hSrOfts 


NomJ 
Voc.  f 
Ace. 


Gen. 
Dat 
Abl. 


orb6r0& 
bfirOis 
b6r<H     ) 
b6r5d     ( 


Singular. 
Atreus 
Atreu 
Atrenm  or  AtrS& 


Ii6r6iim 
bSrOIbtlB 


Atrei  or  Atr60s 

AtreS 

Atre5 


Singular. 
Titbj^ 

Tetbym  or  Titbjhi 

Tetbj^  or  TSthj^Os 
Titbj^  or  Tetbj^ 


159  -o  (a)    Masculine.    Nom.  in  -5b  ;  ace.  -5em  or  (poet.)  -5& ;  gen. 

-5Is ;  dat.  -5L     Plural  nom.  -568 ;  ace.  -5&8 ;  gen.  -Sum ;  dat. 
abl.  -5Ibiui?  (-5lBl2i  once  in  Ovid). 
e.g.  b&roB,  lUnos. 

(b)    Feminine.    All  cases  in  -o,  except  gen.  -tli.     Ovid  occa- 
sionally has  accusative  in  -on. 

e.g.  AllActo,  Argo,  CalllBto,  CJUypso,  Dido,  Ecbo,  Hiro,  Zo, 
Ino,  Manto,  Tbe&no,  Sappbo. 
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160  -eu  Masculine.    Nom.  -wui ;  voc.  -eu ;  ace.  -•um  or  (poet.)  te ; 

gen.  -«l  or  (poet.)  -efte ;  dat.  abl.  -«o.  The  poets  (e.g.^Verg. 
Ov.  Prop.)  orten  treat  -«l,  -eo  as  one  syllable, 
e.g.  Atreus,  Cephmis,  Brechthens,  MnSstheiu,  NSreus,  Orpheus, 
PUeus,  PeneoB,  PrOmCtlietui,  PIraeeiu,  PrOtens,  TSreus,  TbS- 
sens,  Typhoeems,  Tynd&reas,  &c.  For  metre's  sake  we  have 
in  ace.  I<IAm«B6&,  lUOiiSa  ( Verg.),  OftpftnOft  (Stat.). 

The  plural  is  j^rely  found ;  e.g.  accus.  Mogareos  (Quintil.), 
Pblnefts  or  Pblneai  (Mart.). 

The  name  of  the  Macedonian  king  Perseus  had  an  e-  (or  a-) 
stem  used  in  Cicero,  and  a  -en  stem  used  in  Livy.  Other 
writers  generally  follow  Livy.  Thus  in  Cicero,  nom.  Penes ; 
ace.  Persen,  rarely  Peraem ;  gen.  dat.  Persae ;  abl.  Persa.  In 
Livy,  nom.  Perseus ;  ace.  Persenm  and  Persea ;  gen.  Persei ; 
dat.  abl.  Perseo. 

In  Horace  are  found  gen.  AchlUSI,  UHzK. 

The  Greek  aftff>opevi  (m.),  is  in  Lat.  always  amphdra  (f.). 

161  -y  Nom.  -ys,  voc.  -y  (in  poets) ;  ace.  -yn  or  -ym  5  gen.  -yls  or 

-yos ;  dat.  -yl ;  abl.  -ye. 

e.g.  ehHjhi  (f.),  Cotys  (m.),  Brlnys  (f.),  Hftlys  (m.),  Yhorcys  (f.), 

TStbys  (f.,  dat.  TStbj^I  once  Catul.). 

a.    Stems  in  -e  and  -1. 

162  Typical  examples:  Swicponyy,  riypis  tiger,  ir*\ayos  (n.). 


Singular.              Singular. 

Plural.    Singular. 

Nom 
Voc. 

i£k>cr&t«s                      tigrls 
Socratem  or  Socraten  tlgrim  or  tigrin 

tigrSs          pO&gils 

Ace. 

tlgrSsor      pei&gfts 

tigrld&s 

Gen. 

SocratI  or  Socratis     tigris  or  tlgridls 

ttgrlnni        vSUSl& 

Dat. 

Socratl                        tlgriortlgrldl? 

tlgrlMUi       vfilikgd 

Abl. 

SocratS  or  Socratl      tlgrS  or  tigrldS 

pO&gd 
Plur.N.Acpaigi 

163  -e  (a)    Masculine.     Nom.  s.  -5s^.     Ace.  -em  or  more  frequently 

(especially  in  post- Augustan  writers),  in  -Sn.  Gen.  usually  in 
-i-^,  sometimes  -Is.  Abl.  in  -8,  rarely  -5.  In  plural  these  stems 
are  often  treated  as  if  they  ended  in  -a*. 

-ce  e.g.  Pham&oes.    -Che  e.g.  L&ches. 

-te  e.g.  Acestes,  Achfttes,  Bddtes,  Eaphrfttes,  Hipp5cr&tes,  Iphl- 

cr&tes,  Is6cT&tes,  Mitbildates,  Orestes,  Phrahfttes,  Pdlj^cr&tes, 
S(kar&tes,  Thyestes,  TIrld&tes,  TIm6cr&tes,  X$n6cr&tes,  &c. 

^  These  stems  properly  end  in  -os,  or  -ey ;  e.g.  2(6ic/)are5-,  yhot-.  The 
final  s  (in  y^yos-,  &c.),  which  is  changed  to  r  in  Latin  (§  131),  is  omitted  in 
Greek. 

*  Forms  like  ^uKpdrov,  KaSXiKpdToVf  Ka\\i(r04poVf  &c.  (instead  of 
XuKpdTOVS,  &c.),  occur,  in  the  Aeolic  dialect  and  in  some  Attic  inscriptions. 

8  Forms  like  X<a4>tivat,  Upa^iriXat,  &c.  occur  in  Greek  in  and  after 
Plutarch. 
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A  genitive  in  -aa  is  occasionally  found  in  the  poets;  e.g. 

Antilpli&taa,  BooIm,  Qrestaa,  Thyestae. 
-de  e.g.  AldUftdBS,  Azlstldes,  CarnaidM,  DlttmidM,  Smlpldes, 

Gftiijhii«dM,  Hyp«ild68,  MUtUUles,  PftUmMes,  Panntaldei, 

tUmonldes,  ThftejNUdes.     Proper  patronymics  belong  to  the 

first  class,  §§  150,  151. 
-ne  e.g.  Art&phemes,  CUsthSnes,  Demosth&ies,  Diog&ies. 

-le  e.g.  AchiUes  (see  §  160),  ArlsMteles,  HerctUM,  PrazItSIes, 

Thales  (see  §§  166,  168) ;  EmpMddes,  Th&nlstdoles,  Pdrlcles. 
-Be  (-^      e.g.  Gotazzes,  Oazes,  Ulixes  (see  §  160),  Xerxes,  VologSfles 

(some  cases  of  a  stem  in  -o  are  found  from  the  last-named). 

164  W  Neuters.  Nom.  ace  sing,  -fis  or  -tts.  Nom.  ace.  pi.  -S  (no  other 
cases),  e.g.  oetfis,  m616s,  pfiUQ^ttfl;  Tempe  (plur.  only).  Fel&(griiB  (n.), 
and  cetiis  (m.),  are  also  used  with  -o  stems.  So  also  firdbum  (ace),  erebl 
(gen.),  erebo ;  chao  (dat.),  c&oOStlies  (adj.  n.). 

165  -1  (a)    Feminine  (chiefly,  except  names  of  rivers).    Nom.  in  -is. 

Ace.  in  -im  or  -In,  abl.  -1. 

Appellatives :  e.g.  b&sis  (ace.  also  in  -em),  pbthliis,  pdSals, 
prlstis,  tlgrlB  (also  with  stem  in  -Id). 

Names  of  Persons,  e.g.  SesoBtxifl  (m.),  Meoiphltie  (f.), 
AlcesUs  (f.). 

Names  of  Places,  e.g.  AmphlpOllB,  Ne&pAUs,  &c. ;  Ch&- 
rybdis,  Hlsp&lis,  LeptU,  Memphis,  Bj^bazis,  &c.y  also  the  plurals 
Gadls,  Sardls,  Syrtls,  Trallls. 

Names  of  Rivers.  Masculine,  e.g.  Albls,  Baetis  (abl.  also 
in  -6),  Idgdils,  Uris,  Tamesis,  Tftnals,  Tigris  (see  also  §  170), 
Tlbdris ;  Vesdris,  Yisurgls. 

A  gen.  pi.  in  -On  occurs  in  the  word  mSt&inorphoseOn  as  part 
of  the  title  of  Ovid's  work. 

(b)    Neuter.    Nom.  in.  -1.    e.  g.  slnSpl.   Also  a  feminine  form 
with  nom.  in  Is,  ace  in  -Im. 


3.     Consonant  stems. 

166       The  Greek  forms  are :  Singular  gen.  -6s  (Lat.  -Is) ;  ace.  -ft  (Lat.  -em) ; 
Plural  nom.  -te  (Lat.  -fis).  Other  dinerences  apply  only  to  particular  stems. 

Typical  examples:  Ikitfias,  Kpcoi/,  OaXi^y. 

Singular.  Plural. 

Nom.  ei^liaatiis  or  tieplians  or  -as  SMphantl  (or  tfepliaiitte  ?) 

Ace.    fildidiaiitiim  or  filepltaiit&  or  -«m  tiepbantds  (or  elepliaiit&s  ?) 

Gen.    elephaatX  eiephantOmm 

Dat.     elepbanto  el^lia&tIs(or  tflepbanlAbiis?) 
Abl.     elepbanto  or  elephantd 
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Singular. 
Nom.  Creo  or  Greon  Anefinft  (Mr  AnoOn 

Ace    OrednieiB  or  Oreontem  or  ^t&         Aimftnam  or  Ancanem 
Gen.    CSreomls  or  GiMiitla  AiMwnaa  or  Anoooli? 

Dat     CSreoni  or  Greontl  Ancnnaa  or  Aneonl? 

Abl.     Creone  or  Creonte  Aneoiai  or  Ancond 

Nomj  -w-,5.  PhylHi  ThStls 

Voc.  f  "**"  PhyUI  Th«tl 

Ace.    TluastemorTlialeiii  PbylUdA  Thetlm  or  Thetln 

or -en 

Gen.    ThalStis  or  TbaUs?  PhymdIsorPliymdfts  Tbettdls 

Dat.     ThalStl  or  ThaU?  PhyUIdX  or  PliylUdi?  Thttidl 

Abl.     TbaUtd  or  Thais  PhyllldS  ThetidA  and  Theti 

167  (a)    Labial  stems: 

-&p  e.g.  La^laps  (m.). 

-6p  e.g.  Aethiops  (m.),  FSlops  (m.). 

•Op  e.g.  Cj^clops  (m.). 

-flfii  e.g.  gxyps  (m.    In  plur.  also  giypbl,  gzyphoroin,  fPYpll^B). 

-&1>  e.g.  Arabs  (m.,  also  nom.  Arftbus ;  abl.  ArftbO). 

-j^b  e.g.  Ch&lyba  (m.). 

(b)  Guttural  stems  : 

-&c  e.g.  COrax  (m.). 

-Oo  e.g.  Capp&dox  (some  cases  from  stems  in  -o  in  post- Augustan 

writers). 

"fe  e.g.  Bryx  (m.  ace.  Exycnm ;  abl.  Exyco  Cic.  Tac). 

-Ic  e.g.  CHix  (adj.). 

-&c  e.g.  tbfirax  (m.),  AJax  (m.),  Tbraz  (m.),  Phaeax  (m.). 

-f^c  e.g.  Ceyx  (m.),  bombyx  (m.). 

-ych  e.g.  6nyx  (m.  f.),  aarddnyz  (f.). 

-nc  e.g.  lynx  (f.  rarely  m.). 

-fg  e.g.  Pbryx  (m.),  Styx  (f.),  ttpyx  (m.). 

-n£:  e.g.  Bpbinx  (f.),  pyrinx  (f.),  pbftlanx  (f.). 

168  (c)    Dental  stems :  (a)  stems  in  -t. 

-&t  ([)    Neuter.    Nom.  s.  in  •&;  Plural  nom.  in  -t&;  gen.  in 

-tOrmn ;  dat.  abl.  in  -till,  sometimes  in  -tXbus. 
e.g.  diplflma,  emblSma,  plasma,  pdSma,  pr6bl§ma,  t5reiuna. 
(a)    Neuter.    Nom.  s.  in  -fts ;  e.g.  artOcreas. 

-It  Nom.  s.  in  -Is ;  e.g.  Cbftris  (f.). 

^t  Nom.  s.  in  -Os ;  e.g.  AegOofiros  (m.),  rbXndcSros  (m.),  Bros  (m.). 

-St  Nom.  s.  in  -€8 ;  e.g.  Idbes  (m.),  magnas  (m.) ;  CrSs,  Dftras, 

ThUes,  cairtmes,  FblUUftehss,  &c.  The  last  three  have  also 
forms  as  from  -1  stems ;  e.g.  Tbftlem,  Thftll,  Tbile  (§  163.  It 
has  vowel,  not  dental,  stem  in  Herodotus  and  Attic  Greek). 

-6tli  Nom.  s.  in  -6s ;  e.g.  Fames. 
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•ant  Norn.  s.  in  -as,  rarely  in  -ans ;  ace.  in  -anta,  often  in  poets ; 

vocative  sometimes  in  -& ;  e.g.  OaldiA,  PalU. 

e.g.  Adftmas  (m.),  glgfas  (m.),  tt6]duui  (m.  the  other  cases 
most  frequently  formed  as  from  a  stem  in  -anto) ;  Atlaa  (m.), 
Galcbas  (m.),  COitbantat  (m.  plur.),  Pallas  (m.),  Thoas  (m.). 

For  the  Greek  forms  Acrftgas  (m.),  Tiras  (m.),  used  some- 
times in  verse  we  have  in  prose  -o  stems ;  e.g.  Agrlge&tnm, 
TtTMitiiiii  or  Tarontus. 
-ont  Nom.  s.  in  -On.    All  masculine. 

e.g.  Anacreon,  Autdmfidon,  Ch&ron,  FbJUIthon,  dr&co,  6h&- 
maeteon,  Creon,  Antlphon,  X6n5phon. 

The  last  three  words,  and  others  ending  in  -plumt,  have,  in 
Plautus  and  Terence  and  sometimes  in  Cicero*  stems  in  -pli6n, 
nom.  -phO,  only;  e.g.  Cttelplio,  ace.  Cteslphdneiii,  &c.  (§  171). 
-nnt  Nom.  s.  in  -as. 

e.g.  Pestftams  (m.),  SfiUnus  (f.),  Tr&pexns  (f.).    For  ZtTovt 
Cicero  has  Slpontfim ;  for  'Tdpovs  Livy  has  Hydnintfim.    Ache- 
nms  (Plaut.,  Lucr.),  Acheron  (Cic.  &c.). 
-ent  Nom.  s.  in  -is ;  e.g.  SImoIs. 

-ynth  Nom.  s.  in  -ns ;  e.g.  Ilryns. 

169  (/3)     Stems  in  -d. 

In  nom.  sing,  -d  gives  place  to  -s. 
•&d  Nom.  s.  in  -&8.    All  feminine  ;  e.g.  lampas  (ace.  s.  generally 

lamp&di.) ;  Pallas  (dat.  s.  PalUUU  once) ;  Areas,  Cj^das,  Drj^as, 
H&m&dryas,  Hj^,  mas,  Maenas,  OrSas,  Pteias,  Thyas. 

A  few  instances  occur  of  dat.  pi.  in  -Un ;  e.g.  H&madrj^&sin, 
&c.  (Prop.) ;  TrO&sin,  T.ftmnlftsln  (Ovid). 

-Od  Nom.   s.   in   -lis;    e.g.   trlpOs  (m.) ;    Melampns,    m.    (voc. 

M^lampo,  once  in  Stat.).     From  Oedlpns  (m.)  the  following 

forms  are  found,  chiefly  in  Seneca  ( Trag.)  and  Statius :  nom. 

-lis,  -Odes;  voc.  -d ;  ace.  -nm  (Cic.))  -6da?  -Odem,  -dden ;  gen. 

-ddls  (Cic,  Stat.),  -ddae  (Sen.,  Stat.);  dat.  -6dae;  abl.  -6de 

(Cic),  -ME. 
-j^d  Nom.  s.  in  -jhi ;  voc.  in  -f  in  poets ;  e.  g.  chlftmys  (f.),  I&pys. 

170  -Id  Nom.  s.  in  -Is ;  voc.  in  poets  (not  Plaut.  or  Ter.),  frequently  in 

-1     Other  Greek  forms  are  frequent;  dat.  sing,  in  -I  occurs 
once,  viz.  lOnOIdl  (Catul.). 
As  regards  the  ace.  s.  these  stems  fall  into  two  classes  : 

(i)  Ace.  s.  in  -Idem  in  prose  and  prae-Augustan  poets ;  in 
-IdA  in  post- Augustan  poets.     All  feminine. 

Appellatives:  e.g.  aegis,  aspls,  fiphSmdris,  hSrSis,  pdrl- 
scCHs,  pjfrftmis,  pyxis,  tjhranis  (ace.  s.  in  -id&  once  in  Cicero). 

Names  of  persons:  e.g.  Am&ryllis,  Bacohls,  Chr^sis,  DOris, 
Lftis,  Lj^cOris,  myllis,  Thftis. 

Patron3rmies,  &c.:  e.g.  Brisiis,  Cadmfiis,  Colchis,  OnOsis, 
MInOis,  Prl&m^,  Salmfinis,  fit&nis. 

Names  of  countries:  e.g.  Anils,  dialds,  Locrls,  Persis, 
PUfids. 

(•2)  Ace.  s.  in  -Im  or,  sometimes,  esp.  in  Augustan  and  post- 
Augustan  poets,  -In.     Sq  all  masculines  and  some  femimnes. 
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An  abl.  or  dat  s.  in  -I  is  found  in  some;  e.g.  Sapdli,  Oilrl, 
PhSI&il,  TMtl,  SdmlrftniL 

Appellatives  :  e.g.  lUi  (f.,  also  in  plur.  Ibes,  iUiim),  Iris  (f.). 
tigrlB  (both  river  and  animal,  also  declined  as  if  with  stem  in  -i. 
Dat.  abl.  plur.  only  tlgrllras). 

Names  of  persons.  Masculine ;  e.g.  Alexis,  Adfinis,  Daplinls, 
EupOlis,  NaUfl,  Pftxls  (the  last  three  have  ace.  also  in  -Idem), 
Moeris,  ThyrslB,  Zenzis,  A21IIM8,  BnSIrUi,  OsIrlB,  Ser&pis. 

Feminine ;  e.g.  Isis,  S&nlr&inis,  Frocris,  Thdtis. 

Names  of  countries  :  e.g.  Phftsls  (f.),  PhtMGtis  (f.)  have  also 
ace.  in  -Idem  or  -Id&. 
-Id  Nom.  s.  in  -la ;  e.g.  apslB  (f.).    (From  Kfnjrtd'  we  have  only  an 

-a  stem,  crdpXda.) 

171  {d)    Stems  in  -n. 

These  retain  -n  in  nominative  (except  some  stems  in  -611,  more  in  -5n) ; 
ace.  s.  frequently  in  -ft ;  plur.  in  -&8. 

-5n  Nom.  s.  usually  in  -5n;  gen.  s.  sometimes  in  -6n68;  e.g.  Bindon 

(f.),  Arlon  (m.),  Gtorgon  (f.),  Menmon  (m.),  Izlou  (m.). 

Some  have  also  nom.  s.  in  -o ;  e.g.  Ag&memno  (m.),  AmpUo 
(m.),  L&oddaemo  (f.),  M&cddo  (m.),  Btrymo  (m.). 

-dn  e.g.  PhllApoemen. 

•&n  Masculine;  e.g.  paean,  Alcman,  Acaman,  Titan  (rarely  de- 

clined as  with  -o  stem),  Pan  (ace  s.  always  P!bia). 

•On  Mostly  masculine. 

Names  of  persons  and  things.  Nom.  s.  usually  in  -0 ;  e.  g. 
arrh&bo  (sometimes  f.),  mydp&ro,  slpho,  Apollo  (also  like  homo, 
e.g.  ace.  s.  Apolllnem),  L&co,  AmpMtmo,  Dr6mo,  Pbormio, 
Simo,  Tr&nlo,  Dio,  HiSro,  Milo,  Parmenlo,  Plato,  Pyrrho,  Zeno. 
So  also  stems  in  -phOn,  see  §  168.  But  Triton,  TSl&mon,  Chiron. 
Names  of  places.  Nom.  s.  usually  in  -on;  e.g.  COlOphon 
(m.),  Mftr&thon  (f.),  Blcj^on  (f.),  B&bj^on  (f.),  C&ltdon  (f.), 
Hdlloon  (m.),  Cithaeron  (m.).  For  Ancon,  CrOto  (m.),  we  have 
often  an  -a  stem,  viz.  AncOna,  CrOtOna* 

-§n  e.g.  attftiren  (m.  but  also  a  stem  in  -a,  attagena) ;  Siren  (f.), 

splen  (m.y,  Troezen  (f.). 

-In  e.g.  delphln  (m.  usual  nom.  delphlnxui) ;  Elensln  (f.),  TriUdiln 

(f.).    Rarely  nom.  s.  in  -s ;  e.g.  Sftlftmla  (f.). 

172  (t)    Siems  in  -sorT:  exhibit  simple  stem  in  nominative, 
-fir  e.g.  nectar  (n.). 

-^r  all  masculine,  e.g.  rbStor  (m.),  Amyntor,  AntSnor,  Caitor, 

Hector,  Mentor,  Nestor, 
-fls  (fir)       Nom.  s.  in  -ns ;  e.g.  Llgos. 

-Sr  Nom.  s.  in  -8r ;  e.g.  ftor ;  (m.  ace.  s.  usually  ftAr& ;  aether  (m. 

ace.  always  aethSrft). 
-5r  e.g.  crftter  (m.)  ace.  cr&tSra  (Cic).    Also  with  stem  in  -a; 

nom.  s.  cratfira  and  cretena.    For  pantUer,  stater,  we  have 

always  panthSra,  statSia. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
Degrees  of  Nouns  Adjective. 


173  From  many  adjectives  two  derivative  adjectives  are  formed  in 
order  to  denote  the  degree  of  the  quality  exprest  by  them.  The  simple 
form  is  called  the  poMve.  The  comparative  expresses  a  higher  degree 
of  the  quality  in  a  comparison  of  two  things  or  persons.  The  jt^er^ 
iative  expresses  a  higher  degree  in  a  comparison  of  more  than  two 
things  or  persons;  as,  dfLnu,  bard^  dtlrlor,  harder,  dUriBsImiis,  hardest. 

The  comparative  is  sometimes  used  to  express  that  the  quality  is 
possessed  in  too  high  a  degree. 

The  superlative  is  sometimes  used  to  express  that  the  quality  is  pos- 
sessed in  a  very  high  degree. 

Ordinary  formation  of  Comparative  and  Superlative. 

174  These  derivative  adjectives  are  formed  from  the  positive  as  follows. 

I.  The  stem  of  the  comparative  is  formed  by  adding  Ids  to  the  last 
consonant  of  the  stem.  The  s  is  changed  into  r  before  vowels  and  in 
the  nom.  sing.  masc.  and  fem.  (see  §  a  8).  In  the  neuter  nom.  and  ace. 
sing.  158  becomes  itte. 

a.  The  stem  of  the  superlative  always  ends  in  -Imo  (before  Augus- 
tus, llmo).  Usually  this  is  suffixed  to  the  stem  of  the  comparative,  and 
we  thus  get  a  termination  -isstUno  for  Ids-IUno  appended  to  the  last 
consonant  of  the  stem;  i.e.  by  changing  the  inflexion  1  or  is  of  the 
genitive  into  Issllmxui  or  issimxui  for  the  nom.  sing.  masc.    Thus, 

dflr-ns,  gen.  dor-I,         comp.  dor-Ior,      superl.  dur-issimUB. 

trist-is,  gen.  trlat-is,      comp.  trlst-Ior,     superl.  trlst-issimus. 

fellx  (fiBlio4),     gen.  felic-is,      comp.  felXc-lor,     superl.  feUc-isslmiui. 

Some  ac^ectives  form  their  superlative  by  doubling  the  last  conso- 
nant of  the  stem  and  adding  imus.    These  are 

{a)  Adjectives  with  stems  ending  in  6ro  or  toi,  the  e  being  omitted 
or  retained,  as  in  the  positive,  §§  109,  no. 

PTdchdr,     comp.  pnlclur-Ior,    superl.  pulcher-rlmus. 

•So  nXger,  piger,  riiber,  taeter,  y&fer :  &cer,  ceX6ber,  Bfil11l>er. 

asper,  aspdrior,  asperrimus. 
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So  cdler,  dexter 
t«iier,  llDer.    Also 

(also  rarely  i 

superl.  dexttmiu),  Uber,  miser,  pauper, 

TfttDB 

no  comp. 

TMerrlmiu 

piospinui 
smister 

no  positive 

Binigterior 
dStdrior 

(sinistimiu  only  in 

augurial  language) 
deterrinms 

nfipAmm  (ace. 

ntlpfirior 

no  superl. 

Plaut.  once) 

m&tflnui  has  m&tiir-rlniiis,  as  well  as  the  more  common  form  m&tiir- 
iBStmns.    (sliioinift,  aiuitfims,  procSms,  BeySms  have  superl.  in  Issimiu.) 

(h)  The  following  adjectives  whose  last  stem  consonant  is  1; 
fftdOls,  eajy;  ■XmUiB,  Me;  diflXdllB,  difficult;  dlwrfmniB,  unlike;  gr&dOis, 
thin,  slender;  hflxnUls,  lo<iu;  as,  fiftdl-ls,  fftoU-Umus. 

175       Irregular  or  defective  adjectives  (besides  those  named  above 
2.  a). 

1.  The  following  are  either  deficient  in  the  positive  degree  or  form 
their  comparative  and  superlative  irregularly  or  from  a  different  stem : 

Comp. 


Positive. 
bOnus,  good 
mftlUB,  bad 
magnus,  great 

paryns,  small 

multiis,  much 

jOq^KSCL  (indecL),  wicked  neqvlor 

dives)     .  ,  Jdlvltlor 

dis  7  Vtlor 


mfillor 

p6Jor 

mSJor 

minor 


86nex,  old  senior 

{junior  (sometimes 
post-Aug.  Jttvft- 
nlor) 

(no  positive,  cf.  dKvs)       6cIor,  swifter 
frtlgl  (indecl.)  frOgftllor 

gr4         ^"^ 

bdndvOlns  I 

bfcfivdiens  (Plaut.  Ter.)  | 

S^(Plaut.)[         ««^-^»«or 

!IlSISi(Plaut)[         >«««««e"tlor 
MndflciM  bMMfloenttor 

mftieflcns 


Superl. 
optlmns 
pesslmns 

imlalmus  (parvlssi- 
I  mns,  Var.,  Lucr.) 
pltls(neut.cf.  §ij6)  plILrlmxis 

nSqvlsiflmxis 
[dlvltisslmiis  (Cic.) 
'jdltls^bnus  (Aug. 
I  and  post-Aug.) 
(n&tu  mazlmns) 


ibenevolentlor 


(nftta  minimus) 

pOtissImus,  best 

Gclsslmns 
ftftgSllsslmus 

egentlsslmiis 

I)enev01entis8imu8 

maleyolentisslmus 

maledlcentisslmiis 

1>eiieflcentl88imu8 
maleficentlfislmiu 
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Positive.  Comp.  Superl. 

macnUIoni  magnlfloentior  fwflyifyn/»<mtia^^^f 

mfiidflcns  mimtfTftftti^ffiiJmTn 

dtra  (adv.),  on  tbif  side  (dtfirlor  dtimuB 

(d0,  picp.  donunfroni)  dSMrlor,  twone  dStexrlmiu 

extra  (adv.),  exttir  (adj.^  «/M  faxWmui 

//^<p  (very  rare  in  sing.),  ex-  [  exterior  wSmniT 

Infra  (adv.),  Infer  (adj.),  low\  Mnflmiis 

([chiefly  used  in  plur.  the  be-  ^Inferior  Wn«^^ 

ingj,  places,  &c.  Mew)       )  ™ 

Intra  (adv.),  within                 Intirlor  Intimns 

prae  (prep.)  btfore  pilor  prlmns 

prdpe  (adv.),  near  ptWot  proximns 

sniira  (adv.),  tftpeir (adj.),  high  \     .  rtnprQmns,  Ugbest, 

(chiefly  used  in  plur.  the  be-  VenpSrloir  \     last  (in  time) 

ings,  places,  &c.  abfrve)       )  (•nmmns 
Qltra  (adv.),  beyond                  nltirlor  xOSdisaA,  farthest 

2.  The  following  have  superlative,  but  not  comparative :  Mine, 
caetdns,  fidsiu,  inollLtns,  invtotna,  inTltni,  ndyns,  s&cer,  T&fer. 

8.    The  following  have  comparative,  but  not  superlative : 

Verbals  in  -IliB  (except  amftWIlBfrinuM,  mOtoUlssimiu,  finrtUiBBimns, 
ntUlBslinns,  nolilllBSlnmB). 

ftl&cer,  asrestlfl,  arc&nns,  dintnmns,  exnis,  JSJUniui,  JftytalB,  longln- 
qvns,  otdlqyns,  opimxui,  prodlvls,  prOnns,  s&tnr,  segnls,  adnex,  BSms, 
Buplniu,  Burdns,  tacitiimus,  tempestiyns,  Tldnns. 

176        Adjectives  used  only  in  the  positive: 

Many  adjectives,  which  express  an  absolute  state  or  quality,  e.g. 
material  (e.g.  anrens),  time  (e.g.  noctnmns),  special  relationship  (e.g. 
patemns),  which  does  not  readily  admit  the  idea  of  a  higher  or  lower 
degree,  have  iio  comparative  or  superlative.  In  some  others  they  are 
wanting  without  any  such  apparent  reason. 

If  a  comparison  is  required  in  such  adjectives  the  defect  is  supplied 
by  adding  m&gls  and  maxlme.  Thus,  magla  mXrns,  more  <wonderful, 
maxime  mlnu,  most  <wonderful. 

Adjectives  used  only  in  the  positive  are  chiefly  of  the  following 
classes: 

1.  Derivatives  ending  in  -Icub,  -Inns,  -Iviui,  -(true,  -tImuB,  -ftlns, 
-SUB  or  -ftrls,  -ma,  and  (from  substantives)  in  -&tns  and  -Itni,  as  oIvXcos, 
natOrftlls,  &c.,  iMurb&tns,  crinltus. 
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Exceptions:  aeqvallor;  capltallor;  dvUior  (Ov.) ;  famlliailor,  £Bml- 
llarisaimtui ;  fimgallor,  frogalisaimtui ;  boBpitalUudmas  (Cic.) ;  JUTenillor 
(Ov.) ;  lll>erallor,  liberalisaimiui ;  popnlaxlor ;  paerlllor  (Hor.) ;  salu- 
tartor. 

2.  Compounds ;  as  inop8»  Tnagnanlmus,  &c. 

Except  those  named  above  from  dlco,  fiEUdo,  TOlo  (§  175). 

Except  also  axnentlor,  amentissimus ;  concordior,  concordisslintui  ^ 
deformior ;  dementlor,  dementissimtui ;  inunftnior,  immazilsstmtui ;  Iner- 
tlor,  InertlBsimas ;  ingentior;  ixudgnior;  miBerioordior;  pereimlor; 
BOllertior,  soUertissimus. 

3.  Adjectives  ending  in  -us,  preceded  by  a  vowel, 

(a)  But  u  often  is,  or  becomes,  consonantal,  and  thus  allows  a  compat 
rative  or  superlative  without  difficulty;  e.g.  in  -qvna  and  -gvls ;  e.g.  antl- 
qirlor,  anttqTiBSimiis ;  plocn^or,  plnffvlBsimiui ;  teziTis,  texiTior,  tenvia- 
BiznuB. 

(d)  indnstrior  (Plaut.) ;  pilsiitiiis  (condemned  by  Cic.  PAH,  13.  19, 
but  used  by  Antony,  Sen.,  Curt.,  Tac). 

4.  The  followmg:  albas,  almtis,  calvos^  ofinus,  curvns,  fSras, 
gn&niB,  mMlocris,  xnlrus,  gn&ynsy  rlidis,  tmx. 


177        Many  participles  present  and  past  have  comparatives  and  super- 
latives, e.g. 

1.  Present  Participle : 

amans,  appetens,  ardens,  continens,  egens,  fervens,  flagrans,  florens, 
Indulgens,  negUgens,  patiens,  tempexansi  tuens,  Talens,  &c. 

2.  Past  Participle : 

accepttis,  accuratas,  adstrlctos,  apertus,  aversas,  conoitatus,  con- 
junctns,  contemptUB,  dlBSOlutuB,  doctuB,  efltuniB,  eruditoB,  exoptatus, 
ezpeditoB,  InBtructus,  Intentus,  mimittiB,  obBtinatus,  paratus,  perdltas, 
perfectuB,  promptuB,  refertus,  rexnotus,  &c. 
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ii.    Signs  for  Numerals. 

181  In  writing  numbers  a  stroke  over  the  (Roman)  letters  indicates  thou- 
sands, and  top  as  well  as  side  strokes  indicate  hundred  thousands;  e.g. 
XVIII.  is  duodeyiginti  millia,  5c5Ecccc.  is  Tiglnti  mlllla  qaadringentl, 
nrjcLxxxDC  is  dedenB  (ceutnxn  mlllia)  centum  octoginta  mlllla  sescentl, 
i.e.  1,180,600. 

w  The  origin  of  the  signs  for  numerals  is  uncert^n.  According  to  Mommsen, 
an  outstretched  finger,  the  open  hand,  and  the  double  hand,  were  taken, 
viz.  I,  V,  X  for  I,  5,  10;  and  another  position  of  v  (viz.  l)  for  50. 


iii.     Inflexions  of  Numerals. 

182  Unns.  For  mode  of  declension  see  §  195.  In  the  plural  it  is  used 
only  with  substantives  whose  plural  denotes  a  singular,  e.g.  unae Utterae, 
one  epistle;  imae  aedes,  one  house  (set  of  rooms  ^  or  of  hearths  f) ;  lui  mores, 
one  and  the  same  conduct;  uni  Suevi,  the  single  tribe  of  the  Suevi  (or  thir 
Suevi  alone), 

183  Bno.  The  masc.  and  neut.  are:  nom.  ace.  duo,  gen.  duOrum  or 
duum,  dat.  abl.  duObus.  For  the  m.  ace.  duos  is  also  used.  The  fern, 
is:  nom.  dnae,  ace.  duas,  gen.  dofimm  or  duum,  dat.  abl.  duftbus.  In 
expressions  like  duodddm,  daodevlglntl,  duoetyiceslmus,  duo  is  not 
varied.     AmlK),  both,  is  similarly  declined. 

Nom.  and  ace.  trSs,  n.  trlft,  gen.  trlum,  dat.  trlbus. 

184  All  the  other  cardinal  numbers  up  to  centum  are  undeclined:  so 
also  is  mllle  when  used  as  an  adjective.  As  a  substantive  it  has  a 
declinable  plural  mlllla,  mllllum,  mllllbus :  but  in  the  singular  is  only 
used  in  nom.  or  ace.  In  expressions  like  caesi  sunt  trla  mlllla  trecentl 
mllltes,  we  must  supply  mllltum  after  mlllla.  If  the  name  of  the 
thing,  &c.  numbered  precede,  it  is  usually  put  in  the  genitive,  e.g. 
mllltum  (not  mUites)  trla  mlllla  trecentl  caesl  sunt. 

185  The  other  cardinal,  and  all  the  ordinal  and  distributive  numbers, 
are  declinable  adjectives  with  -o  stems.  The  genitive  plural  of  the 
cardinals  and  distributives  is  usually  in  -um  for  -omm  (cf.  §  115); 
e.  g.  multa  praesens  qulngentum  nummum  aerls  (for  qulngentorom  num- 
morum),  an  immediate  fne  o/*  500000  pounds  of  copper;  puerl  senum 
septenumque  denum  annorum  (§188,  i). 

iv.    Order  in  compounding  Numerals. 

186  In  compound  numbers,  from  thirteen  to  nineteen  inclusive,  the  smaller 
is  usually  prefixed  to  the  larger  without  et,  e.g.  septem  deoem  (or  septem- 
dedm),  Septimus  dedmus,  septenl  denl,  septlens  dedens ;  but  in  cardinals 
and  ordinals  the  order  is  sometimes  reversed,  and  in  cardinals  et  is  some- 
times inserted,  especially  if  the  larger  come  first,  e.  g.  decem  septem,  decem 
et  septem,  septem  et  decem :  dedmus  septlmus  (Sen.). 
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From  twenty-one  to  ninety-nine,  the  rule  is  that,  either  the  larger  should 
precede  the  smaller  number  without  et,  or  the  smaller  precede  the  larger 
with  et,  e.g.  either  Tlglnti  quattuor  or  quattaor  et  Tiglnti;  Ticeslmiis 
quartos  or  quartiis  et  Ticestmus,  &c.;  but  exceptions  to  both  usages 
occur. 

From  a  hundred  and  one  upwards,  the  larger  number  is  usually  put 
first,  either  without  or  (except  distributives)  with  a  conjunction,  e.g. 
duoentos  (et)  qnadraglnta  (et)  quattuor,  quinffenteslmiim  (et)  qulnqua- 
j^esiiiiiim  (et)  octavum,  duoeni  septiiagexil,  centlexiB  (et)  qnadragiens ; 
but  with  a  conjunction  the  smaller  (cardinal  or  ordinal)  number  sometimes 
is  found  preceding,  e.g.  qulnqiiaglnt&  et  duoentft,  Beptimiiin  et  qulnqoa- 
Sresimiim  ac  eenterimnm.    So  also  ducentos  et  mille,  mllle  et  ducentos. 

For  eighteen,  nineteen,  twenty-eight,  twenty-nine,  &c.,  the  subtractive 
forms  (e.g.  daodeylglntl,  nndevlglXLtl,  undetiigesimaB,  &c.)  are  most 
common,  but  compound  forms  are  also  found,  e.g.  decern  octo,  decern  et 
octo. 

V.    Use  of  classes  of  Numerals. 

187  The  ordinal,  not  the  cardinal,  is  used  in  giving  the  date,  e.g.  In  the  year 
1879  ^s  93DSia  mlllesiino  octiiicrentesimo  septaafiresiziio  none. 

188  The  distributives  are  used 

(i)  to  denote  that  the  number  belongs  to  each  of  several  persons  or 
things,  e.g.  Caesar  et  Ailovisttis  denos  comltes  ad  colloquitim  addnxe- 
nm^  took  ten  companions  each ;  pueri  semun  septenuinye  demun  annonim^ 
boys  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old,  i.e.  each  was  16  or  17 ;  ambulare 
Una  millla  passutim,  to  walk  tTvo  miles  each  time;  trltld  modliis  erat 
sestertlis  temls,  com  was  at  three  sesterces  the  (i.e.  each)  bushel.  If 
siocTiill  is  expressed  with  the  persons,  &c.,  the  cardinal  number  may  be 
used  with  the  things  numbered,  e.g.  slTifipillB  denarii  trecentl  Impera- 
iMUitixr,  each  was  required  to  pay  three  hundred  pence.  In  this  use  teml, 
not  trinl,  is  used. 

(2)  in  expressions  of  multiplication,  e.g.  bis  Una,  twice  two;  ter 
noYenae  vlrgines,  thrice  nine  girls ;  deciens  centena  millla,  ten  times  a 
hundred  thousand.  In  these  expressions  the  distributive  numerals,  e.g. 
dedens  centena  millia,  do  not  mean  a  million  to  each  person^  but  a  hundred 
thousand  taken  each  often  times. 

(3)  with  nouns  which  have  no  singular,  e.g.  Una  castra,  the  two 
camps ;  trinis  hostinm  spolils,  with  three  sets  rf  spoils  from  the  enemy, 
(In  this  use  nid  not  singull,  trinl  not  teml  is  used.) 

.(4)  Poets  use  distributives  as  merely  equivalent  to  cardinals,  e.g. 
centnm  quol  bradiia  dlcnnt  oentenasque  manns  (Verg.  A,  x.  565),  i.e.  a 
hundred  hands  in  cUl,  not  a  hundred  in  each  arm.  So  also  post- Augustan 
writers  use  trinus  (not  temus). 

(5)  In  the  singular  the  distributives  are  sometimes  used,  chiefly  by 
poets,  e.g.  centaur!  corpore  blno,  a  double  body;  centen&qoe  arbore 
fluctnm  Terberat  assnrgens  (Verg.),  with  a  hundred-fold  shaft,  i.e.  a 
hundred  oars ;  novenSL  lampade,  with  nine  torches  {a  torch  repeated  nine 
times).' 

Every  other  is  expressed  by  alterni ;  e.g.  altemis  dlebns^  every  second 
day.  .        . .  _  : . 
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vi.    Expression  of  Fractions. 

180        Fractions  are  expressed  in  words  in  several  ways  : 

1.  All  fractions,  with  i  for  numerator,  are  denoted  by  ordinal  nam' 
bers,  with  or  without  pars,  «.g.  ^,  dlmldium  (not  dimldla)  or  dlxnidla 
pars ;  |,  tertla  or  tertia  pars ;  |,  (inarta,  &c. 

2.  All  fractions  Mdth  a  numerator  less  by  one  than  the  denominator 
are  denoted  by  the  cardinal  with  partes  simply,  e.g.  |,  duae  partes; 
I,  tres  partes ;  f ,  quattuor  partes ;  f ,  qulnque  partes. 

3.  All  fractions  with  li  or  its  multiples  for  a  denominator,  are 
denoted  by  the  parts  of  an  as.  The  as  consisted  originally  of  12  uxiclae, 
and  there  were  distinct  names  and  signs  for  each  multiple  of  the  uncia  and 
for  some  fractions  of  it. 

unclae. 

13  Bsala  or  BSt  a  pounJ 

1 1  dennx  (de-unda),  an  ounce-off 

10  deztans  (desextans),  a  sixth-off 
9  dodrans  (dequadrans),  afourth-off 
8  bessis  or  bes  (dui-assis),  a  Pwo-as^ 
7  septunx  (septem  undae),  a  seven-ounce 
6  semissis  or  semis  (seml-assls),  a  half-as 
5  quincunx  (qulnque  undae),  afivi-ounce 
4  trlens  (trl-),  a  third 

3  quadrans  (quattuor-)  or  tenmdus,  a  fourth 

1  sextans  (sexto-),  a  sixth 

1 1  sescunda  (sesqul-unda),  one  and  a  half  ounce 
I  unda,  an  ounce 
\  semunda,  a  half-ounce 
I  slclllcus,  a  Sicilian  farthing  ^ 
I  sextula,  a  little  sixth 

Of  the  above  the  sldlicus  was  not  used  till  imperial  times.  The 
Bcrlptulum  or  scrlpulum  {ypdfifia)  was  also  used  for  ^^  of  the  unda, 
=tJt  as-  The  fraction  ^g  as  was  denoted  by  blnae  sextulae,  or  duella  5 
xH  as  by  dimldla  sextula,  or  duo  scrlpnla. 

The  above-named  parts  of  the  as  were  used  (as  has  been  said)  &s  mere 
duodecimal  fractions,  applicable  without  any  specific  concrete  meaning  to 
any  unit.  Hence  heres  ex  asse,  heir  to  the  whole  inheritance:  ex  trlente, 
to  a  third;  ex  dimldla  et  sextante,  to  two  thirds  (a  half  and  a  sixth), 

4.  Other  fractions,  not  expressible  by  one  of  the  above  methods,  are 
denoted  by  the  cardinal  for  a  numerator,  and  the  ordinal  (as  in  subsection  i) 
for  the  denominator,  e.g.  |,  quattuor  septlmae ;  •^,  septem  nonae* 

5.  Some  fractions  arc  denoted  by  resolution  into  their  components, 
e.g.  I,  dimldla  et  quarta ;  |,  pars  dimldla  et  sexta;  {,  pars  tertla  et 
nona ;  \\,  pars  tertla  et  septlma. 

6.  Sometimes  further  division  is  resorted  to,  e.g.  •^,  dimldla  qulnta. 
And  dimldla  tertla  is  used  for  sexta  %  dimirtia  quarta  for  octava. 

7.  Sesqui,  ij,  is  used  only  in  compounds,  e.g.  sesqulllbra,  ij  lbs. 

1  This  term  must  either  have  been  formed  when  the  as  was  6qual  to 
4  undae ;  or  be  short  for  two-thirds  of  an  as. 
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CHAPTER  XL 
PECULIAR  INFLEXIONS   OF   CERTAIN  PRONOUNS, 

Personal  pronouns. 

190        The  substantives  called  personal  pronouns  are  very  peculiar  in  their 
inflexions,  nor  are  all  the  cases  formed  from  the  same  stem. 

ist  Person.        and  Person.  3rd  Person  (reflexive). 

Singular.  Sing,  and  Plur. 

Nom.          Ago                     ta  no  nom. 

Ace.            m6                      M  H 
Gen.    See  below. 


Dat. 

mlhlormZ 

tiu                      tmt 

AbL 

vA 

t6                                 H 

Plural. 

Nom.» 
Accf 

nOs 

Tte 

Gen. 

nostnuu 

TOBtrom  or  yestnim 

DaU 
Abl.' 

nSbIs 

TObb 

191        Singular.     Accusative  and  Ablatvve.    BteS  was  frequently  used 
for  88;  t«t«  rarely  for  M. 

The  forms  med  and  ted  occur  as  accusatives  and  ablatives  in  Plautus. 
The  d  is  probably  the  ablatival  d  (§  19)  incorrectly  transferred  to  the 
accusative  as  well. 

Gemtpve.  The  old  genitive  of  the  ist  and  2nd  persons  was  x&ls,  tls ; 
the  latter  is  found  in  Plautus.  This  was  replaced  as  possessive  genitive 
by  the  adjectives  mens,  tans;  and  as  objective  genitive  by  the  gen. 
sing.  neut.  of  the  same,  viz.,  mel  (of  my  being),  tnL  So  suus  (adj.), 
mil  for  the  genitive,  both  singular  and  plural  of  the  rcf)e:&ive. 

Dative.    Ml  is  used  both  by  Cicero  and  the  poets. 

19t        Plural.     Genitive,    As  possessive  genitives  the  adjectives  noBtetf 
and  Tester  (voster)  were  used: 

as  objective  genitives  nostrl,  restrl  and  rarely  nostrnm,  Testrom. 
as  partitive  genitives  nostrnm,  Testram  and  in  the  comic  poets 
nostromiii)  noftramni,  Tostromun,  yostranuiL 

103        To  all  cases  (except  ta  nom.)  of  these  substantive  pronouns  the  particle 
-indt  is  sometimes  added.    For  to,  tatS  or  tatlmet  is  found. 

The  adjectives  often  have  in  the  ablative  case  -met  or  -pte  appended  ; 
e.g.  meOpte,  mftmet ;  rarely  in  the  gen.  sing.,  e.g.  tnlpte ;  and  ace.  plur., 
e.g.  foofRiMt,  fnlUiieta 


tOtiu,  <wbok. 

Singular. 
m.    . ;   f.            n. 
Norn.     tOtOs       t9t&         tCtflm 
Ace.      tOtnm    'tOtam      tOtnxn 
Gen.      t5tl1l8  in.all  genders 

m. 
totes 

tCtOnun 

Plural. 

f. 

tOtfte) 

tOtfts  ' 

tGt&rum 

^1     Wtl  in  aU  genders        1 
Abl.      tGt5          tOta        tots) 

t5tlBin 

all  genders 
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Adjecti've  pronouns^  &C. 

194  Some  nouns  adjective,  and  all  pronouns  adjective  (except  possessive 
pronouns,  meiui,  tans,  tniis,  hoster,  yester),  have  for  all  genders  the 
genitive  singular  ending  in  -lua,  the  dative  in  -I.  In  the  other  cases  the 
inflexions  are  the  same  as  ordinary  stems  in  -0  and  -a.    ~ 

The  words  belonging  to  this  class  are  flniis,  nuns,  nullns,  sOlus, 
tOtns,  alter,  ftter  (and  its  compounds  uterque,  &c.),  alios,  Hie,  Iste, 
Ipse,  Mo,  Is,  idem,  qui  and  its  compounds  (quivis,  &c.). 

Of  these  alios,  ille,  iste,  is,  qoi  have  neuter  nonL  and  ace.  ending  in 
-d  mstead  of -m.    Other  irregularities  are  named  below. 

195 


tot& 
^tOrum 


In  the  same  way  are  declined  sQlos,  alone^  linos,  one]  olios  (i.e. 
UntUos),  any  at  all;  nollos,  none. 

Also  altfo  (the  other),  alttea,  alterom,  gen.  altexios,  dat.  altSrI. 

fttSr,  otr&,  otmm,  <wbethery  i.e.  wbkb  qft<wo,  gen.  otrlos,  dat  otrt 

altSrftter,  alterotra^  or  altdra  otra,  altArotnun,  or  alterom  otrom, 
one  or  other ;  gen.  alterios  otrlos  (post-Aug.  alterotrlos),  dat  alter! 
otri  or  alterotrl.'  , 

'ftterqoe,  otrftqoe,  otromqoe,  each;  fttercomqoe,  titraoomqoe,  otrom- 
comqoe,  which  so  ever  (oft*wo), 

ftterrlS,  otr&yls,  otromyls,  <wbich  (of  two)  you  please;  ftterllbet, 
otrftllbet,  otromUbet,  which  (of  two)  you  like, 

neoter,  neotrft,  neotmm,  neither. 

Ip80  (in  early  writers  frequently  Ipsos)^  he  himself ^  ipB&,  ipsom. 

196  The  genitive  has  usually  a  long  penultimate;  but  all  (except  sollos, 
otrlos,  and  neotrios)  are  frequent  in  poetry  with  -ios:  so  otriosqoe 
sdways:  soUos  once  in  Terence. 

nolli  is  once  or  twice  used  for  the  masc.  and  neut.  genitive ;  and  nollo: 
for  the  dative. 

The  feminine  datives  onae,  nollae,  seiae,  totae,  alterae,  are  (rarely) 
found  in  early  writers  to  the  time  of,  and  including,  Cicero  and  Nepos. 

toto  for  dat.  masc  is  used  once  by  Propertius. 

The  genitive  nollios  and  abl.  nollo  are  rarely  used  substantively  of 
things,  but  frequently  of  persons;  nemlnis  being  only  found  in  prae- 
Ciceronian  writers,  and  neiBlne  bewg  only  used  by  .Tacitus  and  Suetonius,  ^ 
except  once  in  Piautus,    "  ] 
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197        iUe,  that;  Iste,  that  near  you  (declined  like  iUa);  ftlitis,  another. 

Singular.  Singular. 

m.  f.  n.  m.  f.  n. 

Norn,    me        ma  K       ,„- .^         ftufts        uu   »      .„- . 

Ace.      mum      mamj'        *"**  flUum        ftUamf      *^** 

Gen.      ilUiis  in  all  genders  ftUtU  in  all  genders  (rare) 

Loci 

j-j  . 'V     un  in  all  genders  ftlH  in  all  genders 

Abi.     mo        m&  mo  uio         ftiiA         &uo 

The  plural  is  regular  in  both. 

19S  Old  forms  of  me"  found  in  Ennius,  Lucretius,  and  Vergil,  are  om  for 
dat.  sing,  and  nom.  pi.  masc. ;  0III8,  dat.  and  abl.  plural ;  and  in  Lucretius 
oUas;  olla,  ace.  plural. 

In  the  prae-Ciceronian  phrases  alii  modi,  mi  modi,  Istl  modi,  we  have 
genitives  (or  possibly  locatives);  as  also  in  alii  del,  alii  generis  in  Varro,' 
alii  rel  in  Caelius. 

Ulae,  Istae,  aliae  are  found  in  early  writers  rarely  for  dat.  fem.  sing. ; 
allae  as  genitive  in  Cicero,  Livy,  and  Lucretius  (once  each). 

Collateral  forms,  viz.  alls,  masc.  nom.  (CatulL),  alld,  neut.  nom.  ace. 
(Lucretius),  all,  dat.  sing.  (Cat.,  Lucr.)  are  also  found.  The  adverb  &lXbi 
appears  to  be  an  old  locative. 

199  The  demonstrative  particle  eO  was  sometimes  appended  to  the  cases 
of  me  and  iste  which  end  in  -s,  and  frequently  in  an  abridged  form  to 
the  others  (except  genitive  plural),  especially  in  Plautus  and  the  early 
writers:  e.g. 

Singular.  Plural. 

Nom.     illio         maec»       ,,,-  imc  lllaec    I      .„^ 

Ace.      mmic      illancf   .    ^^^  mosce       illasce  f     "^*®*' 
Gen,      mimoe  in  all  goiders 

^g     imc  in  all  genders  I  iiusce  in  all  gender 

Abl.     moo       m&o         moc) 

Soalsolstlo. 

In  nom.  sing,  ill&oe,  ist&ce  for  fem.,  and  lllOo,  istOc  for  neut.  are  also 
foimd. 

200  Hie  (stem  ho-),  this  near  me^  is  declined  as  follows. 

Singular.  Plural. 

m.  f.  n.  m.  f.  n, 

Gren.  hfUiui  or  bujasce  in  all  genders        bOnim       bfirom         bOnim 

Loc.  Mc  (adverb)  | 

Dat.  hnlc  in  all  genders  \     Ma  in  all  genders 

Abl  LOc  Mc  hflc  I 

The  fuller  forms  lioaoe,  hasce,  hujusoe.  are  found  in  Cicero :  haae  for 
nom.  fem.  plur.  is  found  in  Varro,  Lucretius,  and  Vergil.  Plautus  had 
other  of  the  fuller  forms,  e.g.  Woe  (nom.  m.  sing.),  boce  (neut.  nom.)^  Ulsce 
(nom.  plur.  m.),  hXbiui  (dat.  abl.  phir.).  ,< 


Nom.  Mc  haecl  . -^        M     -        toel  . 

Ace.    mmc  haoci'  ^^        Ms  hftsf  ***" 
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SOI        Is,  that  (stem  i-  and  eo-),  b  thus  declined. 


Singular. 
m.  f. 

Nona.       Is  M    | 

Ace.        earn  earn ) 

Gen.        fijns  (in  all  genders) 
Loc.         IM  (adverb) 
Dat.         M  or  el  (in  all  genders^ 
Abl.         eO  6&  eO 


n. 
Id 


__m. 
5  or  11 
eOs 
eOmm 


Plural. 
f. 

eael 
efts  f 

eftmm 


n. 
eft 

eflnmi 


Os,  els  or  Us 


Itms  dat.  abl.  plur.  occurs  sometimes  in  comic  poets  and  Lucretius; 
S&bus  in  Cato  for  abl.  plur.  fern.  ;  1  and  Is  in  Plautus  (for  11  and  Us).  Of 
poets  only  the  prae- Augustan  used  any  of  the  cases,  except  that  Horace  has 
the  genitive  and  accusative  in  his  non-lyrical  writings. 

The  dat.  sing,  el  has  rarely  a  short  penultimate  (<6i) :  as  61  it  is  frequent 
in  Plautus  and  Terence  and  (in  the  last  foot  of  the  hexameter)  in  Lucretius. 
As  a  monosyllable  it  is  also  common. 

202  The  suffix  -pse  is  sometimes  found  in  Plautus  appended;  e.g.  eapse, 
enmpse,  eampse,  eOpse,  eftpse ;  and  in  Cicero  several  times  in  the  phrase 
reapse  (for  ft  elkpse),  in  reality.  In  Ipse  (see  above,  §  195)  the  suffix  is  made 
the  vehicle  of  the  case-endings. 


203        Idem  (for  Is-dem)  is  thus  declined: 
Singular. 
m.  f.  n. 


Nom. 

Ace. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Abl. 


M^n^ 


Idem 


elnsdem  in  all  genders 
eldem  in  all  genders 
eOdem        eftdem 


m. 
Idem  or 


Plural. 
f. 


eosdem        easdem 
eOnmdem  eftnmdem  eOnmdem 

Isdem  or  elsdem  in  all  genders 


204        Qnl  (stem  a'att-),  nvhlch^  <whatf  any,  an    (adjective)  relative,  in- 
terrogative, and  indefinite  pronoun,  is  thus  declined. 


Singular. 
m.         f. 
Nom.     qui        quae  | 
Ace.       quem     quam ) 
Gen.      ctUns  in  all  genders 
Dat.       cnl  in  all  genders 
Abl.      qa6        qnft  qi»6 


quM 


Plural. 
m.  f.  n. 

quOs         quftsf       * 
quOmm   quftnuii   quftnun 

qnlbos 


As  an  indefinite  pronoun  quft,  any,  is  more  common  than  quae  in  fern, 
nom.  sing,  and  neut.  plur.  .  .  - 
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206  dflJnB  was  treated  (in  prae- Augustan  writers  and  once  in  Vergil)  as  a 
declinable  genitive,  i.  e.  an  adjective  with  -o  stem  (e.  g.  is  coja  res,  01^)11111 
pexicnlmn  est.  Oqjiim  pecns  ?).  The  followii^  forms  are  found  so  used  : 
nom.  s.  eoja  (f.),  cujiim  (n.> ;  ace.  cajnm  (m.  n.),  cujam  (f.) ;  abL  eqjft 
(f.) ;  plur.  nom.  oijae  (f.).  (Never  used  instead  of  quomin  or  awmun.) 
In  Plautus  cuius  (also  written  quoins)  is  often  a  monosyllable. 

206  QnX  is  used  (i)  as  an  ablative  Tof  all  genders,  and,  occasionally  in 
early  writers,  of  the  plural)  with  the  preposition  com  appended  (qnl- 
cum);  (a)  as  a  substantive  relative  and  interrogative  (e.g.  habeo  qui    \  ^ 
utar);  (3)  as  an  adverbial  interrogative,  hvw^  and  (4)  occasionally  ^%^»^ 
indefinite,  e.g.  neuqul,  slqul  (Plant.).     As  a  locative  ttbl  (for  quftlil)-is    .\ 
used.  \, 

As  ablat.  plur.  quis  is  found  often  in  Varro,  Sallust,  and  Tacitus, 
rarely  in  Cicero. 

207  Qui  like  any  other  adjective  can  be  used  substantively,  but,  in  the 
nom.  singular  and  neuter  ace.  sing.,  it  is  rarely  so  used  as  an  interroga- 
tive: as  an  indefinite  pronoun,  whether  substantively  or  adjectively,  it  is 
used  only  after  si,  nisi,  n6,  num. 

In  the  cases  just  named,  an  allied  form  quIs,  with  neut.  quld^  takes 
its  place.  Quls  (i)  as  an  interrogative  is  generally  a  substantive,  but 
sometimes  a  masculine  adjective:  (a)  as  an  indefinite  pronoun,  it  is  usecf 
both  as  substantive  and  as  masculme  and  feminine  adjective.  QulA  and 
its  compounds  are  always  substantives. 

208  The  compounds  of  qui,  quls  are  nudnly  declined  like  them,  but  all 
have  -quid  (not  -quod),  v^hen  used  as  substantives.  Other  peculiarities 
are  here  named. 

AUqul,  ftllqu&,  ftUquod,  some,  Allquis  is  a  subst.  and  masc.  adj. ; 
and  is  more  common  than  allquL  Allquae  as  nom.  fem.  sing,  occurs  in 
Lucretius  once,  and  not  at  all  as  neut.  plur.  Abl.  &lIquX  is  sometimes 
used  in  Plautus. 

Ecqut,  ecqua  or  ecquae,  ecquod,  any  ?  Ecquls  is  subst  and  masc.  adj. 

The  only  cases  besides  the  nom.  in  use  are  dat.  eccul ;  ace.  ecquem, 
ecquam ;  abl.  m.  and  n.  ecquo.  The  plural  is  rare,  but  the  forms  ecquly 
ecquos,  ecquas,  are  found. 

Quinam,  quaenam,  quodnam,  <wbatf  <ivbicbt  (nnmqulnam,  &c., 
ecqulnam,  &c.,  any  f),    Qulsnam  is  also  used, 

Qnldam,  quaedam,  quoddam,  a  certain  one^  8cc, 

QnXcnnque,  quaecunque,  quodcunque,  ^whatsoever.  The  -cunque  is 
sometimes  separated  from  qui,  &c. ;  e.  g.  qu&  re  eunque  possum. 

QidUbet,  quaelibet,  quodUbet,  <wbicbyou  like, 

Quivis,  quaerls,  quodvls,  nvhich  you  twilL  Sometimes  with  cunque 
attached;  e.g.  qulvlscunque,  twbatsoever, 

20d        The  following  have  quls  instead  of  qui  for  the  nom.  sing.  masc. 

Qulsquls,  wbosoevft  ox  ^whatsoever ;  quldquld  or  quloquld,  what- 
ever,  also  a  substantive. 
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Qnlqul  (nom.  sing.)  only  in  Plautus  once.  QuiBqnis  as  adjective  is  not 
applied  to  females.  Of  the  other  cases  we  have  only  the  locative  qulqul  in 
Plant  and  possibly  in  enieolmodi  :  the  abl.  masc  and  neut.  qnoqiio ;  ace 
in  comic  poets  quemquem ;  qnlquX  nom.  plur.  masc. ;  in  Livy  qullnu- 
quUms  (dat  pi.,  perhaps  in  quotation  from  ancient  document) :  and  quaqoa^ 
in  I'acitus  as  abL  fem.  sing. ;  elsewhere  only  as  adverb.     . 

Qnisqiiaiii,  n.  qulcqaam,  any  at  ail.  Generally  used  as  substantive, 
but  qalBqaam  is  also  used  adjectively  of  females  (as  well  as  of  males). 
Qniquam  as  ablative  in  Plautus.  The  plural  and  the  feminine  singular 
are  not  used.     Qaodquam  also  not  used. 

Qnlsplaxn,  quaepiain,  quodpiam,  some.    Plant,  has  an  abl.  qnipiam. 

Qnisque,  quaeque,  quodque,  each,  Qolcque  or  quidque  is  subst 
Qnisqne  used  of  a  woman  in  Plautus, 

Its  compound  nnusquisque  (unaqnaeque,  nnumquodque)  is  similarly 
declined. 

210  Qois  appears  to  have  stem  qui-,  and  to  belong  to  the  -i  stems.  Proba- 
bly Ihe  forms  (now  partly  assumed  by  quo-)  were,  Nom.  quia,  neut.  quid 
(so  also  18,  Id) ;  Gen.  qul8 ;  Ace.  quern  (the  proper  accus.  of  quo-  bemcf 
quom  now  used  as  conjunction),  neut.  quid ;  Abl.  quL  Plural  Nom.  and 
Ace.  ques  (old  form  used  by  Cato  and  Pacuvius),  neut  quia  (used  as  con- 
junction) ;  Gen.  cnlum  (found  in  Plautus) ;  Dat  AbL  quXIras. 


CHAPTER   XII. 
ADVERBS   AND   CONJUNCTIONS. 

211  Adverbs  and  Conjunctions  are  indeclinable  words,  some  of  them 
cases  of  existing  words,  others  cases  of  lost  words,  others  words  with 
case-suffixes,  different  from  those  in  conunon  use  in  Latin,  others 
mutilated  renmants  of  fidler  expressions. 

They  are  here  arranged  according  to  the  final  letter  of  the  ending, 
which  sometimes  is  a  suffix,  sometimes  part  of  the  stem  or  sonve  modi- 
fication thereof. 

212  -1  Abl.  sing.  fem.  from  -o,  Or  rather,  -a  stems.  ^^ 

ea,  in  that  direction;  liao,  lilac,  and  (Plaut.,  Ter.)  Ula'j  \ 
allaj  \ 

—  qua,  quaquo,  quaaam,  qnallbet;  nequaquam,  hy  no  means;     ^ 

usquAquaquo,  every«wbere;  iitraU1>et»  in  <wbiche*ver  direction: 
youplease, 

.  These  ablatives  are  often  used  with  ttaus  (§  ajo) ;  e.  g.  eate- 

nu8,  thus  far^  hactenos,  quatenus,  quadamtenus,  aUquatenxu. . 

So  perhaps  drea,  about;  Juxta,  close;  erga,  towards. 

supra  (ropera  Lucr.   often),  above;  Infra,   behw ;  extra, 

..        outsidf ;  iDiani^  wOhin ; -vltn^  beycnd;  dtra,  on  this  side; 

emXan^  against. -  ;, 
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So  froffcra,  in  vain  (in  Plaut  sometimes  finwfcrft ;  M  flmftra 
>i8,  not  to  deceive  yoU), 

Apparently  a  similar  ablative  is  used  with  prepositions,  which 
in  the  ordinary  language  take  an  accusative ;  e.  g.  antea  (antldMi 
old),  antebae  (antldliae  old),  before;  pcictea  (posttdMi  old), 
poffthae,  afterwards;  Interea,  meanwhile;  pnetorea,  praeter« 
bae,  besides ;  proFterea,  therefore;  qnapropter,  wherefore^ 
-&  Apparently  accusatives  plur.  neut. 

It&,  thus  (comp.  Itl-dem) ;  Qiiilft,  whereas^  because, 
•ae  prae,  in  front  (old  locative?). 

213  -5  Adverbs  cluefly  denoting  manner  (e.g.  oerto  for  oertod, 

cf.  §  19 ;  comp.  ovr»iy  ovrtii). 

(i)  from  substantives. 

ergo,  on  account  of  therefore  (l/ry^i) ;  extemplo,  at  once;  OIoo, 
on  the  spotf  instantly  (In  loco) ;  mOdo,  only,  just  now  (lit.  in 
pteasur^  terms) ;  nftm&ro  (prae-Ciceron.),/MJ/,  quickly  ;  usually 
too  soon  (lit.  by  number?) ;  oppldo  (prae- August.),  very  (lit  on 
the  plain,  cf.  ixixi^i) ;  postmodo,  afterwards  (cf.  §  324) ; 
prd&cto,  really  (for  pro  tuto?);  propemodo  (Plaut.),  almost 
(cf.  §  134).  Praesto  (always  used  as  predicate,  chiefly  with 
esse),  at  hand,  is  of  uncertain  origin. 

(a)    Trom  noun  adjectives  and  participles. 

eerto, ybr  a  certainty;  dlto,  qmckly;  eonUnuo,  straightway; 
cnhro,  frequently;  denno,  afresh  (de  noro);  dlrecto,  directly, 
straight;  UJsa,  falsely ;  fiirtalto,  accidentally;  gnXnlto,  gra^ 
twtoush;  liauldo,  clearly;  manifetto,  palpabfy;  merlto,  de- 
servedJy;  mutoo,  mutually;  aeceesazlo,  necessarily;  omnlno, 
entireh,  in  all  (as  if  from  an  adj.  omnlnns) ;  perpetno,  per- 
petually;  precftilo,  on  sufferance;  rftro,  seldom;  secrSto,  secretly; 
sedlUo,  actively;  s6rlo,  seriously;  siro,  late;  sahlto,  suddenly; 
tllto,  safely;  Yfiro,  indeed^  no  doubt, 

Uperato,  tripertlto,  qnadzlpertito,  ditjided  into  two,  three, 
four;  improYlso,  unforeseen;  Inangarftto,  without  taking 
auspices;  Inoplnato,  necoplnato,  unexpectedly^  &c. 

(3)  Ablatives  of  order, 

primo,  in  the  first  place ;  leoiiiido,  tertlo,  &c.;  postrSmo, 
ultimo,  in  the  last  place;  immo  (Imo,  at  the  bottom}),  at  the 
least,  nay  rather, 

(4)  Direction  towards  a  place, 

y  eO,  thither;  eSdem,  to  the  same  place;  eonsaue,  adeo,  so  far; 

quo-ad,  as  long  as;  hflo  (for  lioe),  hither;  adhftc,  hitherto; 
mo,  miio  (iUoe  Plaut),  tlnther;  isto,  Istdc  (Istoc  Plaut); 
alio,  elsewhither;  quo^  whither;  quonam,  quovls,  quocumque, 
quoquo^  qnonsque  (§  236) ;  aliqno,  somewhither, 

dtro,  to  this  side;  vOXro,  fiirther;  Intro,  inwards;  retro, 
backwards ;  utro  (rare),  to  which  of  the  two  sides;  utroque, 
in  either  direction;  neutro,  in  neither  direction. 

porro,  further  {Topfxa) ;  ideo,  Iddroo,  therefore;  qno-clrc&, 
whereforci 
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814  -O-Tonnui  or  o-yonram,  lit.  turned  towards  ;  but  Tonms  and  Torsmn  were 
used  indifferently  and  not  inflected* 

honrom,  hitherwards  (ho-vonum) ;  quorsiiB,  qnorsiim,  whi- 
iherwards?  iftonnim,  aliomixii,  allquoyorsimi,  ntrbqaeTorBum, 
altroYorsiim  (Plant.,  &c),  quoqiioTersiui  (Cic),  qnoqueTenmm 
(Caes.). 

controvenniB  (adj.),  in  dispute  (lit.  turned  against) ;  Intror- 
811B,  Introrsum ;  retronmm,  dextronniin,  slnistrorsum. 
>  deorsom,  dovmwards;  seorsniii,  separately  (se-vorsTim,  turned 
to  itself f  or  turned  aside) ;  Bursiun,  upwards;  prorsum,  prorsos, 
forwards;  mrsuin,  mrsiu,  backwards^  again;  transYorsus, 
across,  (Susmn,  prosum,  numm  (rassum),  are  forms  also  found 
in  Plaut.,  Lucret.,  &c.) 

216  -do  quando,  when  (qnam-do) ;  aJlquando,  sometinm ;  quandSque, 

whenever^  some  time  or  other ;   quanddcumque,   whensoever ; 
quand&qaldem,  since  ;  endo,  also  Indu,  old  forms  of  In  (comp. 
IndHperator  for  imperator,  £nn.,  Lucr. ;  Ind-igeo,  Ind-Ipiscor, 
&c.). 
-a  diu,  for  long;  interdiu  (interdiua  Cato,  Plaut.),  in  the  day- 

time;  noctu,  by  night;  slmltu  (Plaut.),  at  the  same  time;  dULduni, 
lately  (for  dlu-dtun). 

216  -6  Apparently  old  forms  of  ablative.    (Comp.  fjekcUumed  in  iS".  C. 

de  Bacc.)  From  adjectives  with  -o  stems  both  positive  and 
superlative  this  is  the  most  usual  adverbial  ending. 

e.g.  aegre,  Ijardly  (aegro-);  Uande,  soothingly  (blando-) 
certe,  surely  (certo-);  considerate,  with  consideration  (con- 
siderate-); docte,  skilfully  (docto-);  plane,  quite  (piano-) 
ornate,  in  ornate  manner  (omato-) ;  recte,  rightly  (recto-) 
sane,  of  course  (sftno-) ;  valde,  very  (yalldo-) ;  vere,  truly, 
actually  (vero-);  &c. 

ardenUsslme,  ;72ar^  eagerly;  audaclsslme,  most  boldly;  cre- 
lierrlme,  very  frequently ;  doctissime,  very  skilfully;  mazlme, 
especially;  mlnlme,  least  of  all;  paenlssmne  (Plaut.),  vety 
nearly;  &c. 

apprlme  (prae-Ciceronian),  exceedingly  (ad-prlmo);  fSre, 
ferme  (superlative  of  fere),  almost, 

hOdiS  (=liOc  die), /^-^a^. 

217  -d  (r)    From  -o  stems;  Mne,  well  (bono-);  male,  badly  (malo-) ; 

Infeme,  below  (Inferno-) ;  supeme,  above  (supemo-).  Perhaps 
here  belong  tdm6re,  at  haphazard;  mauate,  blest.  (Some  take 
macte  for  a  vocative.) 

(2)  From  other  stems ;  especially  abl.  or  neut.  ace.  of  -1  stems ; 
abnnde,  abundantly;  ante  (for  antld),  before;  forte,  by  chance 
(abl.  of  fors) ;  facile,  easily  (ace.  neut.  ot  fietcilis ;  comp.  dulce 
rldens,  &c.) ;  Impflne,  with  impunity  (as  if  from  adj.  Impnnls); 
mage  (cf.  mSgls,  §  232),  more;  paene,  almost;  rSpente,  sud- 
denly (repentl-);  rite,  duly;  saepe,  often;  sponte,  of  its  own 
accord  (abl.  of  a  nom.  spons) ;  sublime,  aloft  (subllinl-) ;  Tdlftpe 
pr better  YCdup  (Plaut.),  with  plec^sure  (almost  always  with  est). 
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So  the  ablatives  mAne,  in  the  morning;  Uoe,  by  daylight; 
nocte,  by  night;  magndpere,  greatly  (magno  opere),  &c 
lieirciilfi,  li«r6to,  ^pan  honour  (for  berciiles.    See  Syntax). 

218  -pS  A  form  of  que  (compare  qnlspiam,  qnlsqnam) ;  nem-pe,  indeed 

(nam-pe,  comp.  aamqiie) ;  qnlppe,  indeed  (for  qui  pe  ?  comp. 

ntlque) ;  prdpe,  near  (comp.  prozlmiis,  as  if  from  proque). 
-Yd  Perhaps  for  yel,    Slye  (old  wve,  hence  aea),  or  if,  whether ; 

nSve  (neu),  or  not. 

ceo,  as  (for  ceve,  ce  being  of  pronominal  origin  ?). 
-cd  I1I6,  imc,  &c.,  see  §  321,  3 ;  ecce,  behold  (for  enoe) ;  dc,  thus 

(cf,  §2ai);^ac,  §  219. 

219  -qud  Appended  to  pronouns  (a  kind  of  reduplication) ;  e.  g.  qulsqae 

(adjA  each;  qnaadoqae,  whenever;  qnicumqiie  (qniqaomqoe) 
(adj.),  whosoever;  qndqoe,  also;  ulAqiie,  everywhere  ;  undlque, 
from  all  sides ;  utiUiue,  anyhow;  xuqae,ever;  uterque  (adj.), 
eaeh.  Also  absque,  without  (fi.ha) ;  atque  (ac),  and  also  (for  ad- 
que);  ndque  (nee),  nol;  namque,  >r;  hodieque  (Vell.)  = 
bodle;  dinlque,^;ia//^. 

220  -Pt6  e.g.  suopte ;  see  §  193. 

•dfi  i.  e.  possibly  the  preposition  de  shortened  by  losing  the  accent?; 

e.  g.  Inde,  fhence  (im-de) ;  hi61dBm,/rom  the  same  place;  delude, 
eziude,  thereupon  ;  prelude,  perlnde,  just  so ;  suMude,  imme- 
diately afterwards, 

unde,  whence  (quom-  or  cnm-de) ;  uudlque,  from  all  sides  ; 
uud$cainque,  whencesoever ;  quamde  (£nn.  Lucr.),  than, 

-ne  fliud,  without;  p0u6,  behind, 

u5,  not^  lest;  n5  (wrongly  written  nae),  verily  (comp.  foi,  v^i 
jA  interrogative  particle,  perhaps  the  same  as  u8.  Comp.  u6- 
fas,  ud-quis,  nd-Tls  (=uou  vis). 

221  -1  (rarely  X)     (i)  Ablative  cases  of  manner. 

qui  (interrogative  and  relative,  like  ut),  >&ow,  in  ivhicb 
case;  quXu,  nvly  notf  but  (qul-ne) ;  allOquI,  alloqulu,  cetero- 
qui,  ceteroqulu,  in  other  respects  (the  final  n  is  of  obscure 
origin) ;  nequlquam,  by  no  means;  atqul,  but, 

A,  if  (abl.  or  loc.  of  pronoun,  in  which  case) ;  uM,  unless 
(for  ne  si) ;  ilquXdem,  if  indeed,  since;  qu&sX,  as  if  (quam  si) ; 
sXe,  thus  (^-ce,  in  which,  or  in  this,  way), 

nl,  not  (for  ne,  nel),  also  used  as = nisi ;  quldnX,  why  not? 

tjei  (ut),  how  (for  quo-tl) ;  HUque,  any  how;  tttitnam,  0  that! 
ne  utXquam  (ntttlquam),  by  no  means, 

(2)  praefisdnl  (also  praefisdne),  without  offence  (prae  Ceia- 
ttiJOO',  for,  i.e.  to  avert,  bewitchments);  procUvl  (or  pro<dlYd), 
downhill  (procllvl-,  old  stem  prodlTO-) ;  brfivL  in  few  words 
(brtvi). 

(3)  Locative  cases;  illl,  Istl  (Plaut.  Ten);  mic,  Istlc, 
there  (IU0-,  Isto-) ;  Mc,  here  (ho-) ;  prldem,  some  time  ago: 

hfirt  (in  Quintilian's  time  hert),  yesterday;  peregrl, 
more  commomy  peregre,  abroad^  from  abroad;  tempfol, 
in  good  time  (tempos-) ;  and  others. 
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222  rU  JEM,  there  (is);  InlU,  therein;  posUU  (Plaut.)»  thereupon; 

Interlbl  (Pkut.),  in  the  meantime;  IMdem,  in  the  someplace; 
tiVly'kvhere  (for  auoU,  cubi) ;  uUqae,  everyivhere;  nblciunque, 
iwherejoever ;  d-e&ttl,  if  anywhere;  Ul-e&lil,  Jome*where; 
ftlXM,  eisetwhere  (all-) ;  utr&bl,  at  which  of  two  places  (ntro-) ; 
utr&Uaue,  at  hoth  places. 

A)  &b  (&lM),/rom;  Ob  (olw),  opposite  to;  sftb  (snlMi),  under, 

223  -am  Jam,  ^i^w ;  etiam,  also  (et  jam) ;  qnOniam,  since  (qnom  jam> ; 

ntmciam  (Plaut.),  nffw  (nunc  jam) ;  nam,  for  (originally  now) ; 
qnam,  how^  as;  qnamquam,  however,  although;  aliqnam, 
somehow  ;  Ulqnaa-do,  sometimes ;  aliquam^Uu,  for  some  time ; 
ntltiquam  (§  221),  not  at  all;  nspiam,  usquam,  any  where ; 
nuaqnam,  no  where;  praeqnam,  competed  with;  tarn,  so; 
tamquam,  as  if;  tandem,  at  length. 

aSqnam,  good  for  nothing,  is  used  as  indecl.  adjective. 

oOram,^^^  to  face  (com,  os-) ;  dam,  secretly  (comp.  oc-cfil-o, 
conceal) ;  obviam,  opposite  (obvio- ;  or  0l>  vlam,  comp.  obiter) ; 
pftlam,  prGpalam,  openly;  p6V|>dram,  badly;  protlnam  (Plaut.), 
immediately  (cf.  protenus,  §  230). 

So  the  compounds  with  firlam;  e.g.  bifartam,  divided  in 
two  (bi-);  trlfariam,   quadrffa-rlairi ;   mnltifarlam,   in  many 
places  ;  plnrlfarlam,  in  several  places. 
-dam  quondam,  sometime.    (Comp.  qnldam,  a  certain  one,) 

224  -om  (um)  Probably  accusative  cases. 

dOnlcom  (Plaut.,  dOnXque  Lucr.,  dOnfic  commonly),  un- 
til; dnm,  while;  dft-dnm,  lately  (din  dnm) ;  interdnm,  for  a 
time;  qnidnm,  how  so  t  primnmdnm,  JSrst  of  all;  appended  to 
imperatives,  e.g.  fifi^nm,  come  now ;  m&nfidnm,  stop  pray; 
tangddum,  just  touch  me  ;  &c. 

nnm  (in  questions),  now?  nunc  (i.e.  nnm-ce),  now;  etiamnnm, 
even  now. 

quom,  com,  when  (quo-) ;  com  (in  composition),  cnm  (prep.), 
with  (comp.  i\>v)\  quon-dam,  sometime  (qnom-dam);  quando- 
cnmque,  whensoever ;  tnm,  tone,  then;  nmquam,  ever  (um  for 
quom) ;  numquam,  never  (ne  umquam) ;  nonnunquam,  at 
times. 

acttltum,  instantly;  <^cwn.,rotmd  (circo-y^cilasiciSdTim^  secre 
Tclam,  with  suffix  -ctULo-) ;  commddum,  suitably,  Just  now 
(commodo-) ;  dimum,  at  length  (lit.  downmost;  superl.  of  de) ; 
eztr3mum,ybr  the  utmost  (i.e.  last)  time  (extreme-);  Incas- 
Bum,  to  no  purpose  (in  cassum^ ;  mTnTmum,  in  phrase  quam 
Tninimnm,  as  little  eu  possible  (minlmo-)  ;  nimlum,  too  much; 
noenum  (generally  contracted  to  nCn),  not  (ne  flnum^; 
p&rum,  little;  piemmque,  for  the  most  part  (plero-,  que^ ; 
poBtrSmum,  for  the  hindmost  (i.e.  last)  time  (postremo-); 
potissimum,  especially  (poUssimo-) ;  primum,  for  the  first 
time  (prime-);  propemodum,  almost  (cf.  §  213);  Itdrum,  for 
the  second  time;  tertium,  quartum,  &c.;  ultimum,  for  the 
furthest  (i.e.  last)  time;  aecundum  (prep.),  following^  along 
(aequondo-).     For  runrum,  adveraum,  &c.  see  §  214. 
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225  Impraesentiftmm,   at  the  present  time  (for  In  praesentia 
remm?). 

.em  prdpMlem,  very  shortly  (possibly  a  corruption  for  prop6  dif, 

on  a  near  day), 

>teiii  autem,  however;  Item,  likewise  (comp.  Ita,  Itidem);  saltern, 

ai  least, 

-dem  qnldem,  dqnldem,  indeed ;  pridem,  some  time  ago  ;  tandem,  at 

length  (tamdem) ;  Itldem,  likewise  (ita) ;  Identidem,  repeatedly 
(for  Idem  Itldem?  or  Idem  et  Idem?).  (Comp.  Idem,  the 
same,  foris-dem;  t6tldem  (indec.  adj.),  just  so  many;  tantns- 
dem.) 

226  -im  denotes  at  or  from  a  place;  liin-c,  hence  (liim  ce) ;  illim,  Istim, 

mine,  Istlnc,  thence;  tm  in  Inde  (§  220),  thereupon;  ezlm,  ezln, 
ezlnde,  therefrom;  deln,  delnde,  thereupon;  Intdr-lm,  mean- 
while^  also  at  times  (Quintil.);  (Slim,  in  those  times,  i.e.  formerly 
or  hereafter (6ilo=^iX\Xi)',  6nim,  for;  utrlnque,  on  both  sides  (ntro-). 

altrlnsecos  (for  altrlmseciu;  Plant.),  on  the  other  side; 
extrlnsecos,  from  outside;  ^XtSnawsoB,  from  within, 

227  t-im  (slm)  Formed  from,  or  similarly  to,  past  participles;  e.g.  carptlm, 

by  pieces^  separately  (lit  plucking  at  it,  carpere);  confertlm, 
compactly  (conferdre) ;  confestlm,  immediately;  curslm,  Jiviftly 
(durere) ;  efBlctlm,  desperately  (eflUcrere,  to  kill,  hence  effllc- 
tim  amJlre^  to  love  to  death\\  fdrtlm,  thief-fwise,  i.e.  by 
stealth;  partlm,  partly  (parti-)  ;  passim,  here  and  there  (in  a 
scattered  <iuay,  pandere) ;  pddfttentlm,  feeling  the  way  (pede 
tendSre) ;  praesertlm,  especially  (putting  in  front,  praesdrdre) ; 
raptlm,  hurriedly  (rapfire) ;  senslm,  gradually  (lit.  perceptibly ; 
sentire) ;  st&tlm,  immediately  (lit.  as  you  stand,  8t&-,  stftre) ; 
strlctlm,  slightly  (lit  grazing,  stringere) ;  ^vlclsslm,  in  turns 
(yld-).  In  affa.tlm  (ad  fatlm,  to  yawning),  in  abundance,  we 
have  an  accus.  of  an  extinct  noun  f&tls,  a  yawn  (comp. 
f&tlscl,  f&tUrare). 

-&t-lm  (i)  From  verbs  with  -a  stems;  e.g.  acefvatim,  in  heaps,  sum- 
marily  (acerv&-re) ;  certatlm,  vying  with  one  another  (certa- 
re) ;  d&tatlm  (datatlm  ludere,  to  play  at  ball),  giving  and 
regiving  (dfttft-re  frequentative  of  dftre);  gi^vatlm,  with 
d^culty  (gravSxl) ;  nSmlnatlm,  by  name  (nomlnftre),  &c. 

(2)  From  nouns  (compare  the  adjective  forms,  e.g.  barbatus, 
cord-atns,  &c.);  e.g.  gdndratlm,  taking  classes  (genus);  gT&- 
datlm,  step  by  step  (gradn-);  grdgatlm,  in  flocks,  herding 
together  (gr^-) ;  membratim,  limb  by  limb  (memliro-) ;  ostla- 
tim,  from  house  to  house  (ostlo-) ;  paullattm,  little  by  little 
(panllo-) ;  slnglUatlm,  one  by  one  (comp.  slngnlo-) ;  summatlm, 
slightly,  summarily  [teeing  the  tops,  summo-) ;  &c 

-Ut-tm  toltltlm,  full  trot  {raising  the  feet,  t0116re) ;  trlbtltlm,  tribe  by 
tribe  (trlbtt-). 

•It-lm  Tlxltlm,  man  by  man  (viro-). 

L.  G.  6 
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228  -t  ast,  but ;  at,  but  (also  atque,  atqui) ;  ant,  or  (comp.  a&re) ;  fit, 

and  (comp.  ^t) ;  ftt  (for  Titl),  as  (prout,  praeut,  sicut,  velut) ; 
post,  after  (also  pos,  poste,  postidea ;  comp.  ante,  antidea). 
8&t  is  shortened  for  satis  (§  232).    For  -met  see  §  193. 

-d  Old  ablative  suffix?  cf.  §§  1 9, 1 1 5 ;  fl-d,  to ;  S,p1id,  at ;  hand  (or  Iiau), 

not ;  sed,  but  (properly  ^  itself?),  Qndd,  because,  is  neut.  ace. 
(comp.  dirt),  but  in  qnod  si,  quod  qnla,  qnod  utinam  is  by  some 
taken  to  be  an  old  ablative. 

-n  qnin,  why  not  ?  (qnl  ne) ;  sin,  but  if;  Sji,  whether ;  fors&n, 

forsit&n  (fors  sit  an),  perhaps ;  t&m6n,  yet;  hn,  lo!  In,  in, 

-1  prdciU,   off,  afar;  slmtil,  older  semol  (for  slmll6),  together; 

s8m61,  once;  v61,  or  (probably  imperative  of  volo,  hence  choose), 

-nr  Igitnr,  therefore  ;  qu5r  or  cflr,  wherefore  ? 

-6r  Suffix  of  comparative  degree  :  siiper,  above  {higher;  snl),  up) ; 

desnper,  Insuper. 

per,  through;  ter  (for  tris,  cf.  §  128),  thrice;  qn&ter,  four 
times, 

-p6r  ntlper,  lately  (novnmper) ;  pfixumper,  for  but  little  time  (panrm) ; 

panllisper,  for  a  little  while  (panllo-) ;  tantisper,  for  so  long 
(tanto-) ;  semper,  always  (sim-,  whole?  comp.  simplex,  simul). 

229 -tSr  (i)  From  adjectives  with  -0  stems:   dnriter   (also   dure), 

hardly  (dOro-) ;  hfbnSniter,  inhnmaniter  (also  bnmane,  inhu- 
mane), politely^  impolitely  (human©-);  larglter  (also  large), 
la'vtshly  (largo-);  nilvlter,  ignftvlter  (also  nilvS,  ignav5), 
skilfully^  unskilfully  (gnavo-);  luculenter  (also  luculente), 
brilliantly  (for  Itlciilentlter  from  lucnlento-);  turhulenter 
(also  turhulentS),  confusedly  (for  turhulentiter  from  turbu- 
lento-),  and  others  in  early  writers. 

(2)  From  adjectives  with  1-  stems,  and  one  (supples) 
with  consonant  stem :  acrl-ter,  eagerly  (acri-) ;  fill-ter,  other- 
twise  (ali-,  §  198);  aman-ter,  lovingly  (for  amantlter);  atrO- 
ci-ter,  andac-ter,  hrfiYl-ter,  clemen-ter  (for  dementi-ter), 
concordi-ter,  constan-ter  (for  constanti-ter),  decen-ter,  diU- 
gen-ter,  eldgan-ter,  fellci-ter,  £requen-ter,  gr&vl-ter,  16ni-ter, 
16yi-ter,  medlocri-ter,  memOrl-ter,  <with  good  memory;  mise- 
ricordi-ter,  p&rl-ter,  salUbri-ter,  scien-ter,  slmUi-ter,  stm- 
pUd-ter,  soUenmi-ter,  soUer-ter  (for  soUerti-ter),  suppUd-ter, 
tenvi-ter,  Tehemen-ter  or  vemen-ter,  vemlU-ter,  vigilan-ter, 
ntlli-ter,  and  others  from  stems  in  -ntl,  of  which  -ti  is 
dropped  before  the  suffix  (cf.  §  ao). 

(3)  From  other  words:  cird-ter,  about  (drco-);  inter, 
between  Tin) ;  praeter,  beside  (prae) ;  prop-ter,  near  (prOpe) ; 
sub-ter,  beneath  (sub). 

n6qul-ter,  badly  (nequam).  Obiter  (not  ante- Augustan),  on 
tJu  2vay,  is  apparently  ob  Iter  (comp.  obviam). 
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230  -8  alM  (ftb,  a),  from  ;  tola,  twice  (for  duls) ;  ds,  on  this  side  (comp, 

d-titmus);  ex,  out  (ec  in  some  compounds,  and  6);  moz, 
presently ;  obs  (ol)),  £w,  opposite;  sulM  (sub),  ««<i^  (in  snbs- 
trabo,  &c.) ;  trans,  across ;  ids,  beyond  (comp.  ul-timus) ; 
ns-anam,  ns-piani,  anywhere ;  ns-que,  ever ;  vlx,  scarcely, 

delnoeps  (deln,  c&p-dre),  nexty  is  a  compound  like  partt- 
ceps,  but  indeclinable. 

-as  alias,  at  other  times  ;  eras,  to-morrow;  JEOras,  (to)  out  of  doors, 

-tts  mordl-c-us,  with  the  teeth  (mordd-,  mordSre);  sdo-ns,  otherwise; 

tSnus,  as  far  as  (subst.  ace.  s.  extent?);  prOtdnos  (or  pro- 
tlnus),  immediately, 

Smlnus,  from  a  distance;  commlnus,  hand  to  hand^  are 
probably  compounds  of  xnamis,  hand  (meaning  "hands  offi" 
"hands  together"). 

231  -tiis  from  ;  same  as  Greek  -dcp  (comp.  ypofp'Ofxei',  wsfDaimus), 
atlqui-tiis,  from  of  old  (antiquo-);   dlyl^I-tns,  from  the 

""Gods  (dlTlno-) ;  fandl-tns,  from  the  bottom  (fOndo-) ;  htbnaiil* 
tos,  after  the  manner  of  men  (humane-) ;  In-tns,  from  within 
(in) ;  ptol-tna,  from  the  interior^  deeply  (pSno-) ;  pulfllcl-tiia 
(Plaut.,  Ter.  &c.),  on  the  public  account  (publico-) ;  radld-tuB, 
'  from  the  root  (radld-)  ;  sub-tus,  underneath  (sub). 

-§s    \  pSnes,  in  the  possession  ^(comp.  pSnXtus). 

233  -Is  for  -15s,  the  stem,  or  for  -Itis  the  neuter  ace,  of  the  comparative 

I  suffix ;  e.g.  nimis,  too  much;  magls  (sometimes  masrfi),  more; 

satis  (also  sat),  enough, 

fortassis,  fortassd,  perhaps, 
f&rls,  out  of  doors  ;  Imprimis,  in  the  first  place  ;  g^ratlls,  gratis, 
for  thanks f  gratuitously;   ingratis,  thanklessly;  multlmodls, 
manywise;  qudtannis,  yearly ^  are  locatives  or  ablatives. 

233  -lens  pyst- Augustan  -les ;  the  regular  suffix  for  numeral  adverbs : 
t6tlens,  so  often  (tot);  quOtlens,  ho^  often  (quot);  allquO- 
tlens,  sometimes;  plOriens,  often  (pltls-) ;  qulnqulens, /-v^ 
times  (quinque) ;  sezlens,  six  times  (sex) ;  ditoiens,  ten  times 
(decern);  videns,  twenty  times  (for  vldntlens,  of.  §  ao;  from 
Vlglnti);  centiens,  a  hundred  times   (centum),  and  others. 
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See  Chap.  x. 
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The  following  are  the  chief  (pTonominal)  adverbs  oftiiru. 


what, 
now. 


aatiiiic,  before  this. 

,  after  this. 

,  imnudiately  afterwards. 

,  net  yet. 
iUis,  at  anoth€r  time 

>  meanwhile. 


[as  longas. 
\forsome 
length  of  time. 
qiaaQMqjBm^  tillwhemf 
,  hitherto. 


Intfreft 


sometime,  \.^  formerly, 
or  hereafter. 


\  how  often? 
'  as  often  as, 
ma^soofien. 

,  several  times. 
,  repecttedly. 

i   sometimes 
>  (^.cnotun" 
)  frequently), 
sometimes    (L  e. 
occasionally). 
smiiijuii,  erer  (afto-  nega- 
tives, &C.). 
vaqiie,  ezxr  (of  progressiTe 
continuance). 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


INFLEXIONS   OF   VERBS.      Introduction. 


\        Latin  verbs  have  inflexions  to  denote  differences  of  voice,  person, 
number,  mood,  and  tense. 

1.  There  are  two  'voices,  the  Active  and  the  Passive. 

(The  Passive  voice  is  sometimes  called  Reflexive  or  Middle.) 

Some  verbs  have  both  voices,  some  have  only  the  active,  except  in 
the  third  person ;  others,  called  Deponents,  have  only  the  pasave,  but 
with  the  signification  (apparently)  of  the  active. 

2.  Two  numbers,  the  Singular  and  PluraL 
In  a  few  verbs  no  plural  is  found. 

3.  There  are  three  persons  (First,  Second,  Third)  in  each  number. 
In  the  Imperative  mood  there  is  no  form  for  the  first  person  singular. 

}    A  few  verbs  are  used  only  in  the  third  person* 

.  4.     Three  moods,  Indicative,  Subjunctive  (often  called  Conjunctive), 
Imperative. 
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5.     Six  tenses^  in  the  Indicative  mood,  active  voice: 

(a)  Three,  denoting  incomplete  action;  the  Present,  Future,  and 
Imperfect. 

(More  precise  terms  for  these  tenses  are  (as  used  by  some  writers) 
present  imperfect,  fiitiu-e  imperfect,  past  imperfect) 

(b)  Three  denoting  completed  action;  the  Perfect,  Completed 
Future,  and  Pluperfect. 

(More  precise  terms:  present  perfect,  future  perfect,  and  past  per- 
ftet.) 

In  the  Subjunctive  mood,  active  voice,  there  are  only  four  dis^ 
tinct  tense-forms,  called  Present,  Imperfect,  Perfect,  and  Pluperfect. 
In  the  Imperative  there  are  only  two,  the  present  and  future. 

Some  verbs  in  the  active  voice  and  all  verbs  in  the  passive  voice 
have  in  the  Indicative  only  three  simple  tense-forms,  those  of  incom- 
plete action,  and  in  the  Subjunctive  only  the  present  and  imperfect. 

The  deficiency  of  the  tenses  of  complete  action  in  the  Passive  voice 
is  supplied  by  participles  in  combination  with  certain  tenses  of  the  verb 
of  being, 

239  Certain  verbal  nouns  are  (partly  from  their  mode  of  formation, 
partly  from  their  use)  usually  treated  in  connexion  with  the  verb. 
These  are 

(a)  Two  indeclinable  substantives,  called  Infinitives  (or  the  Infini- 
tive Mood).  They  are  the  Present  infinitive,  denoting  incomplete 
action,  and  the  Perfect,  denoting  completed  action. 

(b)  Three  verbal  adjectives,  called  Participles^  the  Present  and 
Future  belonging  to  the  active  voice;  the  Past  participle  belonging 
to  the  passive  voice. 

(c)  A  verbal  substantive  and  adjective,  called  the  Gerund  and 
Gerundive,  usually  classed,  the  first  with  the  active,  the  second  with 
the  passive  voice. 

(d)  Two  Supines,  i.e.  the  accusative  and  ablative  (or  dative)  of  a 
verbal  noun. 

The  forms  of  the  verb  proper  are  often  called  collectively  the  Finite 
Verb ;  the  verbal  nouns  above  named  are  sometimes  called  the  Infinite 
Verb, 

240  Every  single  word  in  the  Latin  (finite)  verb  is  a  complete  sentence, 
the  verbal  stem  being  used  not  by  itself,  but  in  combination  with 
abbreviated  forms  of  pronouns  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  persons. 

The  principles  on  which  all  verbs  are  inflected  are  the  same.  The 
differences  in  detail  which  are  found  are  due  partly  to  the  nature  or 
ending  of  the  stem  of  the  particular  verb.     But  there  are  other  differ- 
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ences,  of  which  the  reason  must  apparently  be  sought  elsewhere.  Pos- 
sibly in  early  stages  of  the  language  there  may  have  been  a  fuller  system 
of  forms  applicable  to  all  verbs,  and  in  the  language  as  we  have  it  some 
verbs  exhibit  some  of  these  forms  and  other  verbs  exhibit  other  forms. 

241  The  inflexions  are  attached  to  the  stem  in  the  following  order  : 
inflexions  of  tense^  of  mood^  of  person^  of  number^  of  'voice.  The  forms 
of  the  present  tense,  indicative  mood,  singular  number,  active  voice  are 
the  simplest,  and  arise  from  the  union  of  the  stem  with  personal  pro- 
nouns. All  other  parts  of  the  verb  (usually)  contain  modifications  for 
tense,  mood,  number  and  voice.  Of  these  the  modifications  for  tense 
and  mood  are  made  between  the  stem  and  personal  pronoun,  and  the 
inflexions  for  number  and  voice  are  appended  after  them. 

Thus  d&t  is  the  3rd  person,  singular  number,  present  tense,  indica- 
tive mood,  active  voice  of  a  verbal  stem  meaning  gi've.  It. is  composed 
of  <UU  verbal  stem,  and  t  abbreviated  pronoun  of  3rd  person :  and  thus 
is  strictly  give-be  {she,  it),  for  which  originally  gives  is  the  English 
equivalent,  but  English,  having  lost  its  sense  of  the  meaning  of  the  final 
/,  now  prefixes  in  addition  the  pronoun  A^  (sbe,  it),  as  a  separate  word 
for  the  like  purpose. 

d&-r-S-m-ii8  is  the  ist  person  plural,  active  voice,  imperfect  sub- 
junctive of  the  same  stem,  dft-,  give.  The  sound  r  denotes  past  time, 
S  the  mood  of  thought  (instead  of  fact),  m  the  speaker  himself,  us  the 
action  of  others  with  the  speaker.  Thus  daremus  analysed  is  give-did- 
in^thought'I-they,  If  for  -ua  we  have  -ur  (d&rSmiir),  the  speaker  and 
others  are  passive  instead  of  active. 

342  The  inflexions  of  tense  are  divisible  into  two  classes  :  viz.  those 
which  are  common  to  several  tenses  or  forms,  and  those  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  particular  tense. 

The  inflexions  common  to  several  tenses  or  forms  may  be  referred 
to  three  forms  of  the  verbal  stem  called  the  Present  stem,  the  Perfect 
stem  and  the  Supine  stem. 

I.  The  Present  stem  is  very  often  identical  with  the  verbal  stem, 
but  not  unfii^equently  is  more  or  less  modified.  From  this  present  stem 
are  formed  all  the  tenses  and  verbal  forms  which  express  incomplete 
action :  viz.  both  in  Active  and  Passive  voices — 

Indicative  Present,  Future,  Imperfect ; 
Imperative  Present,  Future ; 
Subjunctive  Present,  Imperfect ; 
also  the  following  verbal  forms : 

Present  Infinitive ;  Active  and  Passive ; 
Present  Participle ;  Active  (none  in  Passive)  ; 
Gerunds  and  Gerundive. 
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a.  The  Perfect  stem  is  sometimes  identical  with  the  verb  stem  and 
with  the  present  stem,  but  usually  is  considerably  modified.  From  this 
perfect  stem  are  formed  all  the  tenses  denoting  completed  action :  viz. 
in  the  Active  voice — 

Indicative  Perfect,  Completed  Future,  Pluperfect ; 

Subjunctive  Perfect,  Pluperfect ; 

also  the  Perfect  Infinitive. 

3.  The  Supine  stem  is  always  a  modification  of  the  verbal  stem, 
and  from  it  are  formed  certain  verbal  nouns,  of  which  the  forms  called 
the  supines,  the  past  participle  passive,  and  future  participle  active  are 
generally  treated  in  connexion  with  the  verb. 

The  past  participle  passive  is  used  with  certain  tenses  of  the  verb  of 
being  to  form  the  perfect,  pluperfect  and  future  indicative,  and  the 
perfect  and  pluperfect  subjunctive,  of  the  passive  voice. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

EXAMPLES  OF  THE  SYSTEM  OF  INFLEXIONS  OF  VERBS. 

343  Verbs  are  as  regards  their  inflexions  divided  into  two  principal 
classes ;  those  whose  stem  ends  in  a  consonant  and  those  whose  stem 
ends  in  a  vowel.  The  former  may  be  called  for  shortness  consonant" 
verbs^  the  latter  'voeujeUverbs, 

Vowel-verbs  may  have  a  stem  ending  in  a  or  u,  or  e  or  1.  Of  these 
by  far  the  most  numerous  are  those  with  stems  ending  in  &,  and  this 
class  differs  most  in  its  inflexions  from  consonant  verbs.  It  is  in  the 
inflexions  of  tenses  formed  from  the  present  stem  that  these  differences 
are  mainly  found. 

First  will  be  given  on  opposite  pages  the  whole  system  of  inflected 
forms  of  a  consonant  stem,  rtg-,  rule^  and  of  a  vowel  stem,  &mft-,  love. 

The  English  corresponding  generally  to  the  Latin  forms  of  the 
Indicative  and  Imperative  moods  is  added.  The  English  corresponding 
to  the  Subjunctive  mood  varies  so  much  with  the  character  of 
the  sentence  in  which  it  is  used,  that  none  can  properly  be  given 
here.  On  the  whole  in  the  greater  number  of  sentences  the  English 
used  for  the  Indicative  would  also  fit  the  Subjunctive.  The  proper 
translation  according  to  the  class  of  the  Subjunctive  is  given  in  the 
Syntax. 

The  quantity  of  the  final  syllables  is  marked  as  actually  used  by 
Latin  poets.  (See  also  %  $1  fol^O  Doubtless  in  some  forms  here 
marked  short  the  quantity  was  originally  long,  and  some  traces  of  the 
earlier  quantity  are  occaaonally  found.     See  §§  33^,  68,  69. 
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Consonant  Conjugation. 

Present  Stem. 

Active  Voice. 
Present. 

Indicative.  Subjunctive. 

TAAt  Sing.  I.  rdg-o,  I  am  ruling  or  1  rule  r8g-am 

a.  rSg-Is,  l^ou  art  ruling  or  Thou  rules t  rSg-fts 

3.  r6g-It,  He  is  ruling  or  He  rules  rfig-ftt 

Plur.  I.  rfig-Im-lla,  fVe  are  ruling  or  fVe  rule  rfig-am-lis 

a.  rSg-It-l8,  Te  are  ruling  or  Te  rule  rfig-aWs 

3.  rftg-unt,  They  are  ruling  or  "Hjey  rule  rfig-ant 


Sing. 


Plur. 


Future. 

I.  rdg-am,  /  shall  or  w///  r«/tf 

a.  r6g-68,  Thou  <wilt  rule 

3.  r6g-6t,  He  <will  rule 

I.  r6g-5m-1is,  JVe  shall  or  w/7/  r«/tf 

a.  rSg-St-Ia,  2V  w///  r«/p 

3.  rtg-ent,  ^7Zv;>  wi//  r«/(? 


Sing. 


Imperfect. 

I.  rSg-51>-am,  /  ivas  ruling  or  /  ruled 
a.  rfig-Sb-fts,  ^Rw«  wfljf  rW/«^  or  Thou  ruledst 
3.  rfig-Sb-ftt,  He  <was  ruling  or  ffe  ruled 
Plur.  I.  rSg-Sb-am-lla,  ^  nvere  ruling  or  /^  r«/^^ 
a.  rfig-61)-a.t-l8,  2>  «u;^rtf  rWi«^  or  Te  ruled 
3.  r6g-6b-ant,  They  ^ere  ruling  or  *7>5><rf  ruled 


reg-dr-em 

r6g-dr-S8 

rdg-6r-6t 

rdg-Sr-Sm-Hs 

r6g-6r-5t-Is 

r6g-6r-ent 


Present. 


Future. 


Imperative  Mood, 

Sing.  a.  r6g-8,  il«/-?  (jhou) 

Plur.  3.  r6g-lt-6,  2^^^•  (je) 

^.        al     w    »j.       jli&ow  j^fl/f  rule 
Smg.  3^r6g.lt-o]^^^^^^^^ 

Plur.  a.  r6g-lt-6t-fi,  Te  shall  rule 
3.  rSg-imt-o,  They  shall  rule 

Verbal  Noun-Forms. 

Infinitive  Present.  rgg-6r-6,  to  rule 

Participle  Present  S.  Nom.     rfig-ens,  ruling 

Ace.      rSg-ent-^i  (m.  f.),  rfig-ene  (n.) 

Gerund.  ^^j  rCg-^d-um,  ruling 
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Vowel  Conjugation. 

Present  Stem. 

Active  Voice. 
Present. 


Indicative. 


24.6  Sing.  I.  &m-o,  I  am  loving  or  I  love 

a.  &xa-ftfi,  Thou  art  loving  or  Thou  loves t 
3.  &xa-&t,  He  is  loving  or  He  loves 
Plur.  I.  ftm-ftm-tis,  We  are  loving  or  We  love 

2,  ftm-at-Is,  Te  are  loving  or  Te  love 

3.  fim-ant,  They  are  loving  or  They  love 


Subjunctive. 
ftm-giH 

&m-8t 
dm-Sm-tls 

&m-ent 


Future. 

Sing.  I.  &m-&b-o,  /  shall  or  nuill  love 

X,  ftm-Sb-Is,  Thou  <wilt  love 

3.  &xa-&b-It,  He  <will  love 
Plur.  I.  fim-fib-Im-fts,  We  shall  or  nvill  love 

2.  fim-ftb-It-Is,  Te  <will  love 

3.  fim-&b-mLt,  They  quill  love 

Imperfect. 

Sing.  I.  ftm-ftb-ftm,  /  <was  loving  or  /  loved  ftm-fir-em 

2.  fim-ftb-fts,  Thou  wast  loving  or  Thou  lovedst  &m-ftr-68 

3.  fim-&1)-&t,  He  was  loving  or  He  loved  ftin-flr-6t 
Plur.  I.  fim-Sb-am-tts,  We  were  loving  or  We  loved  fim-ftr-Sm-fts 

2,  ftm-fib-ftt-lB,  Te  were  loving  or  TeJoved  ftm-ftr-et-Is 

3.  fim-ftb-aat,  ^Zvy  w^r^  /(CW/«^  or  They  loved      fim-ftr-ent 

Imperative  Mood. 

Present.     Sing.  a.  fim-&,  Love  (thou) 
Plur.  a.  &m-&t-«,  Z,ovtf  (ye) 

Futur..      Sing.  ^[  iUn^t^  ^«^;;t£" 

Plur.  a.  ftm-ftt-flt-e,  Te  shall  love 
3.  ftm-ant-o,  They  shall  love 


Verbal  Noun-Forms. 


Infinitive  Present. 

Participle  Present  S.  Nom. 
Ace. 
Nom.l 
Ace.  I 


Gerund. 


fim-ftr-d,  to  love 
fim-ans,  loving 
fim-aat-em  (m.  f.),  fim-i 

fim-and-nm,  loving 


,(n.) 
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Consonant  Conjugation. 

Present  Stem. 

Passive  Voice. 

Present. 

Indicative.  Subjunctive. 

246  Sing.  i.  rdg-6r,  1  am  being  ruled  or  1  am  ruled  rSg-&r 

a.  r6g-6r-lB,  ^Thou  art  being  ruled  or  7hou  art  ruled  rfig-ftr-Xs 

or  rfig-ar-S 
3.  r6g-Xt-fkr,  He  is  being  ruled  or  He  is  ruled  r$g-&t-t&r 

Plur.  I.  rdg-Im-ftr,  We  are  being  ruled  or  We  are  ruled    rSg-ftm-ftr 
a.  rSg-lm-In-I,  Te  are  being  ruled  or  Te  are  ruled    rfig-ftm-In-I 
3 .  rCg-imt-ilr,  They  are  being  ruled  or  They  are  ruled  rSg-ant-ikr 

Future. 

Sing.  I.  F6g-ar,  I  shall  or  nuill  be  ruled 

a.  r6g-Sr-Is  or  rfig-Sr-S,  Thou  nuilt  be  ruled 

3.  rtg-St-ttr,  He  <voill  be  ruled 

Plur.  I.  rdg-Sm-fkr,  We  shall  be  ruled 

2.  rSg-Sxn-In-I,  Te  civill  be  ruled 

3.  rSg-ent-ikr,  They  <will  be  ruled 

Imperfect. 

Sing.  I.  r$g-3b-&r,  /w/w  being  ruled  ov  I  eivas  ruled  r6g-$r-$r 

a.  r6g-Sb-ar-l8,  Thou  <ivast  being  ruled  or   Tbou  r6g-Sr-6r-l8 

or  r6g-gb-ftr-6     civast  ruled  or  r6g-&r-er-<i 

3.  r6g-eb-at-tlr,  ffe  <u;Af  ^«/i§-  rtiled  or  if<?  w^j  rSg-Sr-St-ib: 
ruled 

Plur.  I.  r6g-8b-am-iir,  /^  <were  being  ruled  or  /f^  (were  r$g-$r-§m-ttr 

a.  reg-eb-ftm-in-I,  Te  cwere  being  ruled  or  Te  <were    r6g-Sr-§m-In-I 

ruled 
3.  rSg-31)-aiit-1lr,  They  <were  being  ruled  or  ^Hjey     rfig-Sr-ent-llr 

Imperative. 
Present.     Sing.  a.  r6g-6r-«,  Be  ruled 

Plur.  a.  r6g-im-in-I,  Be  ye  ruled 

Future.     Sing.  J  «.-It^r  j^^^Xt^^i^' 
Plur.  3.  r6g-iint-6r,  They  shall  be  ruled 

Verbal  Noun-Forms. 
Infinitive  Present.  rtg-I,  to  be  ruled 

Gerundive  Sing.  Nom.  m.    ^-^-f  ,   ,„  ^„;,  or  to  be  ruled 

n.     ^"«dli      (used  adjectivally) 
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Vowel  Conjugation. 

Present  Stem. 

Passive  Voice. 

Present. 

Indicative. 

347  Sing.  I.  ftm-5r,  lam  being  loved  or  1  am  loved 

2.  ftm-ftr-Is,  TIdou  art  being  loved  or  Hxiu  art 

loved 

3.  ftm-Sit-ftr,  He  is  being  loved  or  He  is  loved 
Plur.  I.  ftm-ftm-tlr,  We  are  being  loved  or  We  are  loved 

2,  ftm-ftm-In-I,  Te  are  being  loved  or  Te  are  loved 

3.  ftm-ant-fkr,  They  are  being  loved  or  Tbey  are 

loved 

Future. 
Sing.  I.  &m-&b-5r,  1  shall  or  ivill  be  loved 

2.  ftin-&b-6r-lB  or  &m-&1>-&r-6,  Tbou  twilt  be  loved 

3.  ftm-ftb-It-ib:,  He  ivill  be  loved 

Plur.  I.  ftm-&b-Im-fkr,  We  shall  or  <will  be  loved 

2.  &m-&b-Im-Ixi-I,  Te  <will  be  loved 

3.  &m-ftb-imt-ftr,  They  will  be  loved 

Imperfect 
Sing.  I.  &m-&b-&r,  I  was  being  loved  or  I  was  loved 

2.  ftm-ftb-ftr-is,   Thou  twast  being  loved  or  Thou 

or  &m-^b-ftr-d     wast  loved 

3.  ftin-&b-&t-fkr,  He  was  being  loved  or  He  was 

loved 
Plur.  I.  ftm-ftb-Axn-fkr,    We  were  being  loved  or   We 
fiver e  loved 

2.  ftm-ftb-toi-Ixi-I,  Ye  were  being  loved  or  Ye  were 

loved 

3.  &in-&b-aiit-ilr,  They  were  being  loved  or  They 

(Were  loved 


Subjunctive. 

&m-dr 

ftin-6r-l8 

or  ftm-Sr-d 
ftm-St-t&r 
ftm-Sm-fkr 
ftxu-Sxn-In"! 
ftm-ent-ikr 


ftm-Ar-to 

or  ftm-ftr-§r-d 
ftm-Ar-St-ikr 

ftm-Ar-Sm-flr 

ftm-fix-Sm-in-I 

ftm-ftr-ent-llr 


Present. 


Future.     Sing. 


Imperative. 
Sing.  2.  ftm-ftr-^,  Be  (thou)  loved 
Plur.  2.  ftm-ftm-In-I,  Be  {ye)  loved 

al  X-.  K4,  x-   \Thou  shalt  be  loved 
3]  *™-**-«'  ^e  shall  be  loved 
Plur.  3.  ftin-ant-5r,  Tbe^  shall  be  loved 


Verbal  Noim-Forms. 
Infinitive  Present.  ftm-ftr-I,  to  be  loved 

Gerundive.  Sing.  Norn.  m.    i^"^^-^  \  t,  ,^,  or  to  iclo^d 

n.     ^':^tm]    (u-d  adjectivally) 
&c. 
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GoKsoNANT  Conjugation. 

Perfect  Stem. 

Active  Voice. 

Perfect. 

Indicative.  Subjunctive. 

243  Sing.  I.  rez-I,  I  ruled  ox  I  have  ruled  rex-dr-im 

a.  rex-is-tl,  Thou  ruledst  or  Thou  bast  ruled  rez-to-Is 

3.  rex-It,  He  ruled  or  He  has  ruled  rex-^r-It 

Plur.  I.  rex-Im-tl8,  We  ruled  or  We  have  ruled  rex-to-Im-iia 

a.  rex-Is-ti-s,  Te  ruled  or  Te  have  ruled  rex-to-It-Is 

3.  rex-er-imt,  They  ruled  or  They  have  ruled  rex-te-lnt 
or  rex-er-6 


Completed  Future. 

Sing.  I.  rex-dr-o,  I  shall  have  ruled 

a.  rex-€r-Is,  Thou  ivilt  have  ruled 

3.  rex-to-It,  He  twill  have  ruled 

Plur.  I.  rex-fo-Im-tls,  We  shall  have  ruled 

a.  rex-dr-It-Is,  Te  tivill  have  ruled 

3.  rex-dr-lnt,  They  <will  have  ruled 


[For  the  quantity  of 
-la,  -imus,  &c.  in  perf. 
subj.  and  comp.  fut. 
ind.  see  §  a8i.  For 
rexeront  see  §  374.] 


Pluperfect. 

Sing.  I.  rex-dr-am,  /  had  ruled  rex-ls-sem 

a.  rex-«r-as,  Thou  hadst  ruled  rex-ls-s8s 

3.  rex-dr-&t,  He  had  ruled  rex-ls-s6t 

Plur.  I.  rex-Sr-ftm-iis,  We  had  ruled  rex-ls-sSm-tla 

a.  rex-6r-at-Is,  Te  had  ruled  rex-ia-set-Is 

3.  rex-fir-ant,  They  had  ruled  rex-lfi-sent 

Infinitive.     rex-is-s8,  to  have  ruled 


Supine  Stem. 

Active  Voice. 

rect-um,  to  rule^  i.e.  ace.  case. of  verbal  noun  with  u-  stem 
rect-a,  in  the  rulings  i.e.  ablat.  case  of  verbal  noun  with  u-  stem 

Part.  Fut.  (Sing.  Nom.)    rect-Or-fta  (m.)) 

rect-Clr-a.  (f.)     [  about  to  rule 
rect-ilr-iun  (n.)) 

Infin.  Fut.  (Sing.  Nom.)   rect-flr-tls,  -ft,  -um  esse,  to  he  about  to  rule 

)t  },         foisse,  to  have  been  about 

to  rule 
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249  Sing. 


Plur. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


Vowel  Conjugation. 

Perfect  Stem. 

Active  Voice. 

Perfect 

Indicative. 

ftxnftv-I,  /  lonjed  or  have  loved 
&in&Y-lstX,  ^ou  lovedst  or  hmt  loved 
&]Xi&Y-Xt,  He  loved  or  has  longed 
&xii&Y-Im-1l8,  We  loved  or  have  loved 
&]Xi&y-ls-tI-s,  Te  loved  or  have  loved 
&m&Y-er-imt,  Thsy  loved  or  have  loved 

or  &m9,Y-8r-e 


Completed  Future. 

I.  &mS,Y-6r-o,  I  shall  have  Joved 

a.  &in9iY-6r-Is,  Thou  nvilt  have  loved 

3.  &xnftY-dr-It,  He  will  have  loved 

1.  &mS,Y-6r-Im-1l8,  We  shall  have  loved 

2.  &in&Y-&r-It-Is,  Te  will  have  loved 

3.  &xn&Y-dr-int,  They  twill  have  loved 


Subjunctive. 

&m&Y-Cr-lm 

&inftY-to-l8 

&inftY-6r.It 

&inftY-Cr-Im-tUi 

&inftY-«r-It.X8 

&inftY-«r-int 


Pluperfect. 

Sing.  I.  &mS.Y-^T'SLm,  I  had  loved  &m&Y-ls-aem 

2.  &xii3iY-$r-&s,  Thou  hadst  loved  ftin8Y-ls-s§s 

3.  &ni&Y-dr-&t,  He  had  loved  &inftY-l8-88t 
Plur.  I.  &ni&Y-<ir-ftm-tl8,  We  had  loved  &inftY-i8-B$m-ils 

2.  &in&Y-8r-&t-Is,  Te  had  loved  &m&Y-ls-s8t-Is 

3.  &in&Y-8r-a]it,  They  had  loved  amftY-ifl-sent 

Infinitive.     &in9.Y-i8-s8,  to  have  loved. 


Supine. 

Part.  Fut.  (Sing.  Nom.) 


Supine  Stem. 

Active  Voice. 

&in&t-imi,  to  love 
ftmSit-tl,  in  the  loving 

&in&t-ilr-il8  Tm.)  \ 

amftt-Hr-ft  (f.)     V   about  to  love 

^Lm&t-ilr-uin  (n.yi 


Infin.  Fut.  (Sing.  Nom.)    ftmat-Or-tLs, 


-Tim  esse,  to  be  about  to  love 
fuisse,  to  have  been  about 
to  love 
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Supine  Stem. 

Passive  Voice. 

Perfect. 
Indicative, 
(m.)        (f.)         (n.) 
260  Sing.  I.  rect-iU     rect-&    rect-um    sum, 
/  ha've  been  or  am  ruled 

2.  rect-Hs     rect-&    rect-um    Ss, 

Thou  hast  been  or  art  ruled 

3.  rect-Hs     rect-&    rect-um    est, 

He  has  been  or  is  ruled 


Subjunctive, 
rectiis,  recti,  rectum  slm 


€iA 


sit 


Plur.  I.  rect-I       rect-ae    rect-&     stLmtis,  rect-I,rect-ae,rect-&!^bii-iis 
We  ha*ve  been  or  are  ruled 

2.  rect-I       rect-ae    rect-&     estis,  „  „         „     sitis 

Te  have  been  or  are  ruled 

3.  rect-I       rect-ae    rect-&     sunt,  „  „        „     sint 

They  have  been  or  are  ruled 


Sing. 


1.  rect-tls 

a-       », 
3.       „ 

Plur.  I.  rect-I 

2.  „ 
3-        J, 


Completed  Future, 
rect-a    rect-um 


rect-ae    rect-& 


tec,  /  shall  have  been  ruled 
firls,  Thou  <wilt  have  been  ruled 
tolt,  He  <ivill  have  been  ruled 

6rlmu8,  We  shall  have  been  ruled 
Srltls,  Te  will  have  been  ruled 
dmnt.  They  twill  have  been  ruled 


Pluperfect 


Sing.  I.  rect-iis    rect-a    rect-um  Sram, 
/  had  been  ruled 

2.  rect-Hs    rect-a     rect-um   dr&s, 

Thou  hadst  been  ruled 

3.  rect-Hs    rect-a     rect-um   Srftt, 

He  had  been  ruled 
Plur.  I.  rect-I      rect-ae   rect-a 
We  had  been  ruled 

2,  rect-I     rect-ae  rect-a 

Te  had  been  ruled 

3.  rect-I     rect-ae  rect-a 

They  had  been  ruled 

Participle  Perfect     rect-tls,  -a,  -um,  ruled. 

Infinitive  Perfect  (sing.  nom.).     rect-Hs,  -ft,  -um  esse,  to  have  been^ 
or  to  be^  ruled. 


rect^Hs,  -ft,  -um  essem 
„       „       „     ess€s 
„       „       „     essdt 
erftmiis,  rect-I,  -ae,  -ft  essemfts 
erfttls  „       „     „      essStIs 

erant  ,,       u     „     essent 
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Supine  Stem. 

Pasave  Voice. 
Perfect 
Indicative.  Subjunctive. 

251  Sing.  I.  ftm&t-fls,  -&,  -nm  smn,  1  have  been    ftmftt-fls,  -&,  -um  sim 
or  am  loved 
3.  ftm&t-tUi,  -&,  -nm  es,  Thou  bast  been  „  ,,         Bit 

or  art  loved 
3.  &ni&t-fls,  -&,  -um  est,  He  has  been  „  ,,        sit 

or  is  loved 

Plur.  I.  ftrnftt-I,  -ae,  -&  sfimfls,  JVe  have  been    ftmftt-I,  -ae,  -&  fSmtn 
or  are  loved 

2.  &ni&t-I,  -ae,  -&  estis,  Te  have  been  „  „         sitis 

or  are  loved 

3.  Amftt-I,  -ae,  -&  sunt,  Thej^  have  been  „  „         sint 

or  are  loved 

Completed  Future. 

Sing.  I.  fimftt-us,  -&,  -um  Sro,  I  shall  have  been  loved 

2.  „         „  6rl8,  Thou  fwilt  have  been  loved 

3.  „         „  fait.  He  twill  have  been  loved 

Plur.  I.  ftmftt-I,   -ae,  -&    faimlls,  We  shall  have  been  loved 

2.  „         „  falti[e,  Te  twill  have  been  loved 

3.  •        „         „  faunl^  7hej^  twill  have  been  loved 

Pluperfect. 

Sing.  I.  &mftt-1i8,  -&,   -um   faam,    I  had    &m&t-ft8,  -&,  -um  essem 
been  loved 

2.  &m&t-ft8,  -&,  -um  fafts,  Thou  hadst  „  „         ess&i 

been  loved 

3.  &m&t-ft8,   -&,    -um  fa&t,  He  had  „  „         ess£t 

been  loved 

Plur.  I.  &mftt-I,  -ae,  -&  faftmlis,  We  had    &m&t-I,    -ae,    -A  essSmfts 
been  loved 

2.  &mftt-I,  -ae,  -&  faftti[e,  Te  had  been  „  „         essStis 

loved 

3.  &mftt-I,  -ae,  -&  faant.  They  had  „  „         essent 

been  loved 

Participle  Perfect  (sing.  nom.).     &m&t-1l8,  -ft,  -um,  loved. 

Infinitive  Perfect  (sing.  nom.).    ftmftt-tbi,  -ft,  -um  esse,  to  have  been^ 
or  to  be^  loved. 

L.  G.  7 
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Inflexions. 

[Book  IL 

Present  Stem. 

Other  Voeivel  Conjugations, 
Indicative  Mood. 

Active  Voice. 

Singular. 

1.  tilb-a-o 

2.  txlb-u-l8 

3.  teib-u-It 

Present. 
dip-l-o               aud-l-o 
c&p-Is                 aud-Is 
c&p-It                 aud-It 

m5ii-e-o 

m5ii-e8 

mdn-dt 

Plural. 
I.   tilb-u-Im-fts 
a.    trlb-n-It-Is 
3.  trib-Tunnt 

c&p-Im-iis 

C&P-it-l8 

c&p-i-unt 

aud-Im-fts 

aad-It-l8 

aud-i-unt 

Xii5ii-6iii-ft8 

mdn-fit-Is 

m6iL-ent 

Singular. 
I.   trlb-u-am 
a.    trib-u-«a 
3.   trib-u-dt 

Future. 
c&p-l-am            and-i-am 
c&p-i-te              aud-i-Ss 
c&p-i-dt              aud-i-«t 

m5ii-6b-o 
mdn-Sb-is 
mdn-^b-It 

PIlU^. 

1.  trlb-u-Sm-il8 

2.  trIb-u-St-l8 

3.  trlb-u-ent 

c&p*l-9m-il8 

c&p-l-6t-Is 

o&p-i-ent 

aud-i-Sm-iis 

aud-i-St-Is 

aud-i-ent 

m6ii-6b-Im-tl8 

m6ii-Sb-It-l8 

mSn-fib-unt 

Singular. 

1.  trIb-u-Sb-am 

2.  trlb-u-8b-fts 

3.  trlb-u-«b-it 

Imperfect 
c&p-i-6b-am        aud-i-Sb-am 
cftp-i-Sb-as         aud-i-9b-fts 
c&p-i-6b.&t         and-i-6b-&t 

mOn-^b-am 
ixi5ii-6b-fts 
m5ii-«b-&t 

Plural. 

1.  trlb-u-5b-ftm-1ls  cftp-l-fib-am-tla 

2.  tnb-n-6b.ftt-Is     c&p-i-6b-&t-l8 

3.  trib-u-^b-ant      cftp-l-fib-ant 

and-i-Sb-am-tla 

and-i-Sb-9.t-Is 

aud-i-eb-ant 

m5&-8b-&m-tis 

m5xi-eb-&t-l8 

m5ii-6b-ant 

Imperative 

Mood. 

Singular. 
2.    tnb-u-8 

Present. 
c&p-S                   aud-I 

xnSn-S 

Plural. 

2.   trIb-u-It-6 

o&p-It-d 

aud-It-6 

m6ii-€t-6 

Singular. 

Future. 

H  trib-u-It-o 

Plural. 

2.  tzIb-u-It-Ot-« 

3.  trlb-u-unt-o 

c&p-lt-o 

and-It-o 

mdn-St-o 

ca.p-It-5t-5 
c&p-i-imt-o 

and.It-6t-« 
aud-i-unt-o 

mSn-et-Ot-d 
mSn-ent-o 

Infin.  Pres. 

trib-u-6r-8 

Verbal  Noun-Forms. 
c&p-Sr-e               aud-Ir-6 

ixi5n>Sr-S 

Part.  Pres.  (sing.  nom.). 

txib-u-ens            c&p-l-ens 

aud-i-ens 

mdn-ens 

Gerund  (sing.  nom.). 
trXb-u-end-um 

c&p-i-end-um 

audri-end-um 

uSu-oud-uni 
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aw  Present  Stem. 


Singular. 


Otbct  Vowel  Conjugations^ 

Indicative  Mood. 

Present, 


Passive  Voice. 


I.   trlb-tt-dr 

c&p-i-dr 

and-l-dr 

mOn-e-te 

3.   txIb-ii-Sr-Is 

eftp.fir.l8 

and-Xr-Ia 

i&5ii.§r-l8 

3.   trfb-u-lt-to 

cftp-It-to 

and-lt-ILr 

mOn-fit-ttr 

Plural. 

I.   trIb-U'Im»ftr 

eftp-Xm-ftr 

aud-Im-ftr 

mOn-fim-ftr 

a.   trib-u-imln-I 

cftp-Imln^i 

and-Imln-I 

mdn-fimXn-I 

3.   trib'n'Tmt^iLr 

cftp-l-^unt-tir 

aad4>imt-ibr 

mOn-ent-ttr 

Singular. 

Future. 

I.   trlb-u-ftr 

c&p-i'&r 

and-i-&r 

lii6ii-ei>-6r 

a.   trn>-n-6r-i8 

c&p.l-fir-X8 

aud-i-fir-Ia 

mOn-fib-fir-Is 

3.   trlb-u-dt-lbr 

cftp-i-et-flr 

aud-i-fit-Hr 

mOn-fib-n-ftr 

Plural. 

I.   trlb-u-fim-ilr 

c&p-i-Sm-ILr 

aud-l-Sm-lir 

mOn-fib-Im-ilr 

a.   txIb-u-Smln-I 

c&p-i-fimXn-I 

aud-i-fimln-I 

mOn-fib-Imln-I 

3.   trib-u-ent-tir 

cftp-i-ant-ftr 

aud-i-ent-fir 

mOn-fib-unt-ibr 

Singular. 

Imperfect 

I.    trlb-U'Sb-Sr 

c&p-i-«b-ftr 

audrMb-ftr 

mSn-Sb-ftr 

a.   trXb-u-6b-8r-l8 

cftp-l-«b-ftr-lB 

aud-l'^fib-ftr-Xa 

mOn-Sb-fir-Is 

3.   trIb-u-8D-&t-1ir 

cftp-i-Sb-ftt-ibr 

aad-i-fib-&t-tlr 

mdn-fib-ftt-ibr 

Plural. 

I.    trXb-ii-6b4Un-ftr  cftp-i-Sb-am-tb: 

aud-i-fib4Ua-ftr 

mdn-fib-ftm-ftr 

a.   tiIb-a-61»-ftmXiL«i  cftp-i-Sb-amXii-i 

aad-i-fil>SmXn-i 

3.   trib-u-Cb-ant-ttr  cftp-1-Sb-ant-tlr 

aud-i-Sb-ant-tlr 

mSn-fib-ant-iir 

Imperative 

Mood. 

Singular. 

Present 

a.  tilb.n-ftr-« 

cftp^-e 

aud-Ir^ 

mdn-Sr-fi 

Plural. 

a.    trlb-u-Imln-! 

aud-ImXn-I 

mSn-SinXn-I 

Singular. 

Future 

'• 

H  trib-u-Xt-ttr 

cftp-It-6r 

aud-It^Or 

m62i-St-flr 

Plural. 

3.   tiIb-u-Tmt-6r 

cftp-i-unt-Or 

aud-iimt-dr 

mdn-ent-fir 

Verbal  Noun-Forms. 

Infin.  Pres. 

tzIb-n-X 

cftp-I 

aud-ir-I 

ai5n-fir>I 

Gerundive  (ang.  nom.). 

tilb-n-e&d-ns 

cftp-l-end-ns 

and-i-end-fts 

2ii5ii-02id-iis 
7— a 
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Inflexions. 
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2M  Present  Stem. 


Other  Vowel  Conjugations, 
Subjunctive  Mood, 


Active  Voice. 


Singular. 

Present. 

I.   trlb-u-am 

c&p-i-am 

aud-i-am 

mdn-e-am 

3.   tilb-u-fts 

c&p.i-ft8 

aud-i-fts 

m5n-e-ft8 

3.   trlb-n-ftt 

e&p.l-&t 

and-i-&t 

mttn-e-ftt 

Plural. 

I.   trIb-a-&m-1L8 

c&p-l-Sm-tUi 

aad-i-ftm-tU 

mOn-e-ftm-iis 

2.   trlb-a-&t.l8 

c&p-l-ftt-Is 

aud-l-at-Is 

mdn-e-ftt-Ia 

3.   trUhu-^at 

cftp-i-ant 

aud-l-ant 

mSn-e-ant 

Singular. 

Imperfect. 

I.   trlb-u-^r-em 

c&p-Cr-em 

*  aud-Xr-em 

mdn-Sr-em 

a.   trlb-u-Cr-^ 

c&p-«r-68 

aiid-Ir-68 

m6ii-6r-S8 

3.   trlb-u-«r-fit 

c&p-«r-«t 

aad-Xr-«t 

mttn«-«t 

Plural. 

I.   trlb-u-te-Sm-lls  cftp-Sr-Sm-iis 

aud-Ir-Sm-fta 

m5ii-Sr-&n-ils 

a.    trIb-n-«r-€t-lB 

c&p-er-et-Is 

aud-Ir-et-X8 

m5n-9r-6t-l8 

3.   trlb-u-Sr-ent 

c&p-Cr-ent 

aud-Ir-ent 

mOn-Sr-ent 

Passive  Voice. 
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Subjunctive  Mood. 


Singular. 
I.   tilb-n-&r 
3.   trlb-u-Ar-Is 
3.   trXb-u-ftt-ftr 

Plural. 

I.    trlb-u-Am-ibr 


Present. 


c&p-i-&r 

c&p-i-ftr-Is 

c&p-i-ftt-ftr 

c&p-i-am-iir 


aud-l-&r 

aad-l-&r-l8 

aud-l-At-tlr 

aud-l-fim-ilr 


2.  trnK>u-&mIn-I      e&p-i-fimln-I        aud-i-ftmln-I 

3.  trib-n-ant-flr      c&p-i-ant-tlr       aud-i-mit-tir 


Singular. 

1.  tilb-n-dr-Sr 

2.  trlb-a-ir-Sr-Ia     e&p-Cr-Sr-Ia 

3.  trXb-n-«r-6t-1Lr    c&p-«r.8t-ilr 

Plural. 

1.  trlb-u-dr-Sm-ftr  c&p-er-Bm-tlr 

2.  trIb-u-Cr-dmXn-X  o&p-«r-6mIn-X 

3.  trlb-u-dr-ent-ftr  c&p-«r-eat-tUr 


Imperfect. 
c&p-dr-$r  aud-Ir-fir 

aad-!r-9r-l8 
aud-Ir-6t-tLr 


and-Ir-Sm-ibr 
aad-Ir-Smiii-I 
aud-ir-ent-ftr 


m6ii-e-&r 
mdn-e-ar-Ia 

m5ii-e-9m-ibr 
2&6n-e-&xnXiL-i 
]]i5ii-6-axit-tir 


m5n-Sr-er 

m6n-Sr-9r-X8 

m6n-6r-$t-ibr 

m6]i-8r-6m-1Lr 
m6n-6r-6znIii-X 
m5n-6r-ent-tLr 
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256  Perfect  Stem. 


Singular. 

1.  trllm-X 

2.  tarlbu-ls-tX 

3.  tillm-U 

Plural. 

1.  tiltm-!m-'1i8 

2.  tillm-if-tiEl 

3.  ttlba-er-Tmt 


Other  Voewel  Conjugations. 
Indicative  Mood. 


Perfect. 


06P-I 

c«p-n 

c9p-Xm-tUi 

c§p-is>ti8 

cSp-er-unt 


andlT-I 

aadly>is>tl 

andlY-It 

audXy-Xm-fts 
audXy-lA-tis 
aadXY-er-unt 


Singular. 


I*  tiXbu-6r-o 
a.  trlba-dr-48 
3.   trlbu-Sr-It 

Plural 

1.  trltm-fir-lm-tUi 

2.  trXtm-Cr-lt-l8 


Completed  Future. 


o6p-to<o 
c9p-6r-ls 
c«p-«r-It 

c9p-fo-lm-1i8 
06p-«r-it-l8 


3.   ttlba-fir-int        cSp-to-int 


aadlT-Sr-o 
andlY-Sr-ls 
aadly-«r-lt 

andly-4r-lm-ft8 

audlY-to-it-lft 

audly-to-int        m6na-Cr4nt 


Active  Voice. 


mOnu-I 

mttnu-ls-tX 

mSnu-U 

mOnn-Im-fts 
mOnu-ls-tli 
mOna-er-unt 

m5na-te-o 
m5nu-er-ls 
mOnu-Cr-It 

mOnn-to-lm-tUi 
mSnu-fo-it-lft 


Singular.  Pluperfect. 

1.  trltm-Sr-am  c6p-«r-ani  andXr-te-am  mttnu-te-am 

2.  trnm-to-fts  eip-6r-fts  andXY-4r-ft8  mdnu-to-fts 

3.  trlbu-6r-&t  cep-6r-&t  aadly-fo-ftt  mOnu-Sr^lt 

Plural. 

1.  trXbn-ftr-lm-tUi  o6p-to-ftm-ibi  andXy-te-Om-tbi  mOnu-Sr-ftm-fts 

2.  trlba-«r-&t-l8  o8p-dr-&t-t8  audXy-fir-ftt-is  mOna-Sr-ftt-Is 

3.  trinm-to-ant  c^p-fo-ant  audXy-er-ant  mdnu-to-ant 


Subjunctive  Mood. 


Singular. 

1.  trlbn-Sr-lm 

2.  tilba-Sr-ls 

3.  trXba-6r>It 

Plural. 

1.  trnm-fir-lm-fts 

2.  trXbu-dr-lt-Is 

3.  trinini-Sr-int 

Singular. 

1.  trlbn-is-iem 

2.  trIlm-l8-868 

3.  trXbu-i8-8dt 


Perfect. 


c9p-6r-lm 

06p-4r-ls 

o6p-Sr-Xt 


audXy-§r-lm 

andly-6r-ls 

andXy-Sr-Xt 


o8p-Sr^lm-dl8  audXy-dr-lm-IUi 

o6p-«r-it-l8  aadIy-«r-it-X8 

c§p-fo-int  andXy-Cr-int 

Pluperfect. 

o8p-l8-8em  aadXy-l8-8em 

cSp-l8-868  audXy-liHite 

o6p.i8.8dt  aadly-l8-89t 


mdnu-Sr-lm 

m5nu-§r-l8 

mSnn-fe-Xt 

mOnu-Sr-lm-fls 

mOna-dr.it-l8 

mdnn-dr-int 

iiiOnu-l8-86m 

m5na-i8-8ta 

m6iia-i8-8dt 


Plural. 

1.  tEllm-i8-86m-iL8  06p-i8-86in-tUi 

2.  trXbu-i8-86t-X8     06p-l8-88t-Is 

3.  trXbn-ls-sent      c9p-l8-8ei&t 


andXy-l8-86mrft8  m5nQ-l8-86m-tl8 
aiidXy-l8-85t-l8    mOna-l8-86t-X8 
aadXy-l8-8ent      mOiiu-l8-8ei&t 


io>'.:  :• 


257  Supine  Stem. 


Other  Fowel  Conjugations. 
Indicative  Mood. 


[Book  IT, 


Passive  Voice, 


Singular. 
I.   tiIMlt-«s 

eapUtks 

Perfect 
andlt-tks 

3-            » 
Plural. 
I.   trlMi-I 

99 
99 

eaiit-I 

99 
99 

a-                     99 
3-                    99 

Singular. 
I.   tilMlt^ 

99                                      99 
99                                         99 

Completed  Future, 
capt-lls           andlt-tks 

a-           ,9 

3-                    99 

Plural 

I.   trlMt-I 

99 
99 

99 
99 

a-           99 

3-                     ,9 

Singular. 

I.  tmmt-tks 

99 
99 

eapt-fls 

99 
99 

Pluperfect 

».                    99 
3-                   99 

Plural. 

I.  tmmt-i 

99 
99 

eapt-I 

99 
99 

aiUDt-I 

».                    99 
3-                    99 

99 
99 

99 

Subjunctive  Mood. 

Singular. 
I.   trlbftUfts 

eax»t-«s- 

Perfect 
andlt.tks 

*.                    99 
3.                    99 

Plural. 
I.   tiiMM 

99 
99 

eapt-I 

99 
99 

audXt-I 

*•                     99 
3.                     99 

Singular. 
I.   trlWU-tks 

99 
99 

eapt-118 

19 

99 

Pluperfect 
andlt-tks 

*.                     99 
3-                   99 

Plural. 

I.  tmoft-i 

99 
99 

capw 

99 
99 

anCM 

1-                    99 
3-                    99 

99 
99 

99 
99 

mAnXt-lls 

99 
99 

xnAnft-I 

99 
99 

mOnXt-tUi 

99 
99 

mAnXt-I 

99 
99 

mSnlt-fts 

99 
99 

mAnXt-I 


mtaSfe^tts 


mfinlt-I 


mOnlt-tks 


xnAnXfe-I 


act 


sunt 


«ro 
firis 
«rtt 


firlUs 


iris 

irftt 

SrSnufif 

fetOi 

irtnt 


stm 

lit 


dtib 
■tut 
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Deponent  verbs  have  the  inflexions  of  the  passive  voice  with  the 
active  meanings,  and  have  also  a  present  and  future  participle  active  and 
the  gerunds  and  supines. 

The  following  examples  are  given  (for  brevity's  sake)  only  in  the 
first  person  singular,  or  other  leading  form :  b^u-,  follow;  pr6ca-,/n?y; 
Yire^j/ear. 

Indicative  Mood. 


Present 

Future^ 
Imperfect. 

Perfect. 

Comp.  Fut. 

Pluperfect. 

Present 

Imperfect 

Perfect 
Pluperfect 


Present 
Future. 


Xirdcor 

pr6c&bor 
prSc&lMur 


Bdqaor,  I  follow  or  am 
following 

sSiiaar,  I  shall  follow 

Bdqufibar,  I  was  follow- 
ing or  I  followed 

sSciltiis  sum,  I  followed 
or  have  followed 

sScfttOB  Sro,  I  shall  have 
followed 

BScfltiui  ttnun,  I  hadfoU 
lowed 


Subjunctive  Mood. 
BlUqjOiBX,  I  be  following  ox    prteer 


▼ireor 

▼8r6bor 
▼Sr6bar 


prSc&tiu  Bom      vSrltiiB  sum 
prdc&tiu  Sro        vfirXtiu  6ro 


pr6c&tiu  6ram    vSiltiu  dram 


Ifollow 
sSqadrer,  I  were  follotiU' 

ing  or  I  followed 
BdctLtiiB  Bixn,  I  followed 
secatnfl  essem,  /  badfoU 

lowed 


prScftrer 

prSc&tiu  elm 
prSc&tiu  Msem 


▼drear 

▼firerer 

▼dxltiu  I 
▼drltoB 


Imperative  Mood. 

prScSrd 
prSc&tor 


vliqfi^Sit^^  follow  (thou\ 
Bdofltor,  thou  shalt  follow 


Verbal  Nouns. 
Infinitive. 

Present         sfiqul,  io  follow  precftrl 

Perfect         sSctttna  esse,  to  bavefol-  prSc&tna  ees 

lowed 

Participles. 

Present         u^bqijiena^  following  prOoftiiB 

Future.  sSctlttlnis,  going  to  follow  prSc&ttLms 

Past.  sSctLtns,  having  followed  prSc&tiis 

Gerund,      sdquendiuii,  following  prScandnm 

Gerundive,  sdquendus,  to  follow  or  prScaiidiis 
to  be  followed 


v&rSrd 
▼dretor 


▼drSrl 
▼§rltii8  i 


▼Siens 

▼drlttUms 

▼Srltna 

▼firendum 
▼ertodns 
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CHAPTER    XV. 
AND  OTHER  IRREGULAR  VERBS. 


INFLEXIONS  OF 

259  The  tenses  of  the  verb  of  being  are  partly  from  a  root  es-  whence 
es-um  (Gr.  ci/xt  for  cV/nO  and  partly  from  the  root  fti-  (whence  llo). 
Or.  ^vM.  Pos-snm,  J  am  able  or  /  can^  is  a  compound  of  p6te  Bum,  and 
ususmy  retains  the  t  before  a  vowel  but  assimilates  it  to  a  following  -8. 


Present, 
Sing.  I.  sum,  I  am 

2.  te,  nou  art 

3.  est,  He  is 
Plur.  I.  Bftmtii,  We  are 

2,  es-tls,  Te  are 

3.  rant,  Thiy  are 
Future. 

Sing.  I. 
a. 

3- 

Plur.  I. 

2. 

3. 
Imperfect. 
Sing.  I.  Qram,  I  was 


Indicative.  Subjunctive. 

poB-gnm,  lean  aim 

pfttte,  llbou  canst  sis 

potest,  He  can  sit 

possikmfts,  We  can  idm&s 

pdtestite,  Te  can  sills 

poesnnt,  ?%^  can  sint 


posslm 

posids 

possit 

posslmlls 

possltis 

posslnt 


feo,  /  shall  be 
tols,  Thou  wilt  be 
tolt,  He  will  be 
6ximtM,WesJballbe 
MXiB,rewillbe 
dnmt,  Tiny  will  be 


pOtSro,  I  shall  be  able 
p6t&rls,  Thou  wilt  be  able 
pOterIt,  He  will  be  able 
pOtSrlmtts,  We  shall  be  able 
pdtftrltis,  Te  will  be  able 
pdtfinmt,  They  will  be  able 


2.  IMtBy  Thou  wast 


essem      possem 


posses. 


Plur 


Perfect. 


ir&t.  He  was 
Sramfts,  We  were 
drfttis,  Te  were 
toaat,  Thty  were 


pdtdram,  I  could  or 

might 
V6tiMiB,7hou  couldesteaa^ 

or  mightest 
pdter&t  essdt        possdt 

pOtdrftmi&s  essSmfts  possSmiks 

pdter&tis  essstis     pessStIs 

pdtfoant  essent     possent 


Sing.  I. 


Plur. 


pdtni, 


pdtoistt 

pdtnlt 

pOtoImfts 

pOtttistIs 


I  could  or 
might 


ftiArliii     pOtuSrlm 


fadrls       pdtafiris 

ftifirit      pdtnSrlt 
faSrImi&s  pOtnfiilmiis 
faeritls    p0ta«rltls 
faSrint    pdtadrint 


fiol^lwasovhave 
been 

2,  fOlstl,  Thou  wast 
or  dr'c. 

3.  ftilt,  He  was 
.  I.  fulmtls,  We  were 

a.  fnlstls,  Te  were 
3.  faSnmt,  They  were  pOtuSnmt 
Comp.  Future. 

Sing.  I.  fafeo,  I  shall  have    p5tuSro,  /  shall  have  been  able  S^c, 
been  6r*c. 
2.  faSxfs  pdtuSiis 

fadzlt  pOtufirlt 

ftiSrlmus,  We  shall  pOtuSrlmus 

have  been 
fataItU  pOtafirltls 

foirlnt  pOtudrlnt 


3. 
Plur.  I. 
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Pluperfect  Indicative.  Subjunctive. 

Sing.  I.  faSsnm^  I  bad  been  v^t/tnOnm^  IbaJ  ftdnem      pdtalaaem 
&*c.  been  able  6^. 

a.  fliirti  pMuirfts  ftileiBi       pOtnlisSs 

3.  ftiir&t  pfttufixftt  ftainftt       pdtidsBfit 

Plur.  I.  ftdMmtks  pOtiUMiiiAi        ftalnimfts  pdtiilM6mi&8 

2.  fuArfttts  pOta«rfttl8  ftalsrttls     pOtnlssQflB 

3.  foBraat  pOtoArant  ftdsient     pdtnitient 

Imperative. 
Present  Sing.  a.  ta,  3ir  Future  Sing,  a  and  3.  esto 

Plur.  a.  esM,  ^j^f  Plur.  a.  estOtS 

3.  snnto 
Verbal  Nouns. 
Infinitive.    Present.    essA  possa 

Perfect,    ftalsse  pdtiilBse 

Future.    f5re  or  fUti&rus  esse 
Participles.  Present    (s-ens  or  ens)  pdteiu,  powerjul^  only  adj. 

only  in  compounds. 
Future.    fOti&rus 

260        Es  in  pres.  ind.  is  always  long  in  PlaUtus  and  Terence. 

When  est  came  afler  a  vowel  or  m,  the  e  was  omitted  in  speaking  and 
sometimes  in  writing  (nata  st,  natmn  st,  oratlo  st).  So  e.  g.  in  Cicero, 
and  (according  to  L.  Miiller)  alwa)rs  both  in  scenic  and  dactylic  verse. 
The  same  was  not  unfrequently  the  case  with  es  after  a  vowel,  and  perhaps 
after m  also;  e.g.  nacta's,  lignum's.  In  the  comic  writers  a  short  final 
syllable  in  s  also  coalesces  with  est;  e.g.  fiu^tnst,  opost,  simllist,  for 
tectns  est,  opus  est,  slmllls  est;  occasionally  with  es;  e.g.  nactn's, 
slinm*s,  for  nactns  es,  similis  es.    (Ritschl.) 

A  form  for  the  pres.  subj.  Biexn,  sies,  siet,  sient,  is  frequent  in  Plautus 
and  Terence.  Cicero  speaks  of  it  as  used  in  his  time.  Another  form  for 
the  same  tense  ftuan,  ftias,  foat,  ftiant  is  also  frequent  in  Plautus  and 
other  scenic  poets,  except  Terence,  who  like  Vergil  uses  it  once  only.  The 
compounds  occasionally  have  -sies,  -siet,  -sient.  For  the  imperfect  subj. 
f5rem,  fOres,  f5r6tls,  fdrent  are  frequently  used  in  most  writers. 

The  perfect  &c.  are  in  Plautus  occasionally  fHvit,  fdyerit,  &c. 

361  Like  sum  are  inflected  its  compounds,  viz.  absnm  (perf.  aliftil  or 
ftltii),  adsum  or  assnm  (perf.  adfoi  or  afftii),  dSsum  (de-est,  de-eram, 
Sec.  pronounced  d5st,  d9ram,  &c.),  tosum,  intersum,  obsnm,  praesnm 
(3rd  pers.  sing,  praest,  often  written  praeest),  prOsnm  (prOd-  before  a 
vowel;  e.g.  prod-es,  pn>d-ero),  snbsnm,  supersum.  Of  these  absnm  and 
praesnm  alone  have  a  present  participle  absens,  praesens. 

For  inf.  posse  early  writers  have  sometimes  potesse ;  and  for  possim, 
possis  we  find  sometimes  in  Plant,  and  Ter.  possiem,  possies. 

The  full  forms,  potis  sum,  es,  est,  eram,  ero,  slm,  &c.  are  found  in 
prae- Augustan  poets ;  especially  potis  est  in  Terence,  Lucretius,  and  once 
m  Vergil;  pote  fUisset  once  in  Ter.  Potis  and  pote  are  also  used  as 
direct  predicates  without  the  verb. 

Fotestnr,  possitnr,  poteratnr,  are  quoted  as  used  occasionally  with 
passive  infinitive  in  early  writers  (not  now  extant).    Fotestnr  once  in  Lucr. 
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NSlo 

(Ma-^olo 

262  Indicative  Mood,          Do, 

Volo, 

(Ne-volo), 

formag-^olo), 

Present  Tense.       give. 

be  willing. 

be  unwilling 

prefer. 

Sing.  I. 

do 

▼510 

ndlo 

mUo 

2. 

das 

▼Is 

non^Is 

m&vis 

3. 

d&t  ' 

▼Hit 

non  ▼nit 

m&^nlt 

Plur.  I. 

^friw^ff 

▼Olftmus 

nSltbuns 

n^l^lflwTiiy 

a. 

d&tU 

▼QlttS 

non^Qltls 

m&^mtls 

3. 

dant 

▼Olunt 

ndlunt 

uUiint 

Future  Sing.  i. 

d&bo 

▼Slam 

(not  used) 

(not  used) 

a. 

dftMs 

▼dies 

ndles 

mfiles 

Imperf.  Sing.  i. 

d&bam 

▼dlSbam 

ndlSbam 

Perf.  Sing.  i. 

d«di 

▼dlul 

nSlnl 

mUnl 

Subjunctive  Mood, 

Pres.  Sing.  i. 

dexn 

▼aim 

nOlizn 

Plur.  I. 

demns 

▼eumiis 

nSlImns 

mUImns 

Imperf,  Sing.  i. 

^mi^n^ 

▼tilexn 

noUem 

mallem 

Imperative. 
Pres.  Sing.  a. 

d& 

nOlI 

Plur.  a. 

d&te 

nSUte 

Future  Sing.  a. 

d&to 

ndUto 

Plur.  a. 

d&tdte 

nOItOte 

3- 

danto 

nOlimto 

Infinitive, 

Present. 

d&re 

▼eUe 

nolle 

malle 

Future. 

d&tOras  esse 

Participle. 

Present 

dsas 

▼Slens 

nolens 

(not  used) 

Future. 

d&ti&rus 

Perfect. 

d&tns 

Gerund, 

dandoBi 

▼olendmn 

Gerundive, 

dandus 

263  do  has  a  passive  voice.  The  forms  der  and  demur  (ist  pers.  sing,  and 
plur.  pres.  subj.)  are  not  actually  found  anywhere.  For  dulm,  &c.  see 
§  280. 

In  prae- Augustan  language  the  3rd  pers.  sing,  and  2nd  pers.  plural  were 
▼olt,  ▼oltis.  In  conversational  language  si  ▼is,  si  ▼nltis  became  sis,  sultis. 

For  non  ▼Is,  non  ▼nit  Plautus  has  frequently  nSvls,  ndvnlt;  on  the 
other  hand,  for  noils,  nollt,  nolint,  nollem  he  has  sometimes  the  full  forms 
non  ▼elis,  &c. 

Also  in  Plautus  frequently  m&^dlo  (once  also  in  Terence),  m&^Olet, 
ma^eilm,  ma^ells,  ma^elit,  ma^eUem. 
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2M 


no 

(used  as  pas- 

Eo (stem  1-), 

sive  of  fado),          Edo, 

Fero, 

Feror, 

^• 

become. 

eat. 

bear. 

be  borne. 

eo 

flo 

Mo 

f8ro 

firOr 

l8 

fla 

Mia  or  6a 

fera 

fenia 

It 

fit 

ddltoraat 

fert 

fert&r 

Imiu 

Mlnma 

fSxImns 

ferlmttr 

Itis 

6dItUoreatIa 

fartia 

fOrlmlni 

fiunt 

nnnt 

Mont 

f6nmt 

fenmtOr 

Ibo 

6dam 

fSram 

f6r&r 

TDTb 

nea 

M6a 

f6r6a 

f6r6rl8 

Ibam 

flSlMun 

Mffbam 

fSrebam 

fftr6bftr 

iTl 

flftctna  rani 

Mi 

tui 

l&tna  aum 

6am 

f&ua 

Mam  or  6<Uiii 

fSram 

fSrftr 

Umiu 

ffytyii^f    . 

6dftmiiaor 
Mlteva 

f&ramna 

fSrftmur 

Irem 

flSrem 

6dfiremore8aem  ferrem 

ferrer 

I 

fl 

6daor6a 

fSr 

fern 

Ite 

fite 

idlteoreate 

ferte 

fSilmlnl 

Ito 

idltoor  eato 

ferte 

fertor 

ItOte 

6dlt0te  or  astute  fertOte 

innto 

Mimto 

fSnmto 

fenmtor 

Ire 

fifiri 

M6r0  oresae 

faiTa 

fnri 

ItfimsMse 

fiietamXrl 

eaftmaeaao 

l&tOma  aaae  l&tnm  ill 

lena  Mana  fSrena 

G. fiuntU 

6aflraa  l&tilnia 
faetna  l&tna 

Simdimi  nudemliim       Mandnm  ferendum 

•enndiia  (io  comp.)  actendna    Mendna  f6reiidiia 

965  AmUo  is  the  only  compound  of  eo,  which  is  inflected  regularly  like  a 
verb  with  I  stem* 

Fatnma  slm,  fore,  fatnma  esae,  are  frequently  used  for  parts  of  flo. 

Fierem,  fleri,  in  Flautus  and  Terence  often  have  the  stem  1  long. 

Qf  the  compounds  with  prepositions  the  following  forms  occur :  eonflt, 
eonfleret^  eonflerent,  confierl ;  deflt,  deflet,  defiat,  defieri ;  ecfieri ;  Infit ; 
interflat,  Interfleri ;  aaperfit,  anperflat,  auperfleri. 

In  the  passive  we  find  eatur  for  edltnr  (3  pres.  ind),  and  esaetnr  (once 
in  Varr.)  for  M6r6tiir  (3  pers,  imperf.  subj.).  The  contracted  forms  are 
also  found  from  comMo,  and  some  (exeat,  ezesae,  ezesaet)  from  ex6do. 

266  Qndo,  11641160,  resemble  eo,  but  have  no  imperative,  participle,  or 
gerund.  Only  the  present  indie,  and  subj.  are  at  all  frequent.  Qnis  ^nd 
quit  (ores,  act.)  ^re  only  used  after  non,  as  non  Qiils,  non<iTiit  (for  ne- 
QliiB,  &c.).  There  are  a  few  instances  in  early  writers  of  passive  forms, 
qiiltua  anm,  <;paltiir,  aueatnr;  neqnita  est,  neanltiir.  Qneatnr  once  in 
Lucr.   But  they  are  used  only  with  a  pass,  infin.  (e.g.  neanltiir  comprlml). 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
INFLEXIONS   OF  PERSON,   NUiMBER  AND   VOICE. 

267  The  suffixes,  which  denote  person  and  number  in  the  active  voice,  are 
the  same  in  all  tenses  of  the  indicative  and  subjunctive  moods,  except  in 
some  persons  of  the  perfect,  and  in  the  first  person  singular  of  the  present 
and  completed  future  of  the  indicative  mood. 

In  the  passive  voice  the  inflexions  for  this  purpose  are  the  same  in  all 
those  tenses  of  the  indicative  and  subjunctive  moods,  which  are  expressed 
by  simple  forms.  (The  tenses  denoting  completed  action  are  expressed  by 
compound  forms,  e.g.  amatus  sum.) 

These  suffixes  are  as  follows,  the  initial  vowel  being  given  in  the  oldest 
form  in  which,  apart  from  early  inscriptions,  it  appears  in  any  verbs. 

Active.        Passive.  Perfect  Active. 

Singular. 

Plural. 


The  short  initial  vowel  of  the  suffix  (6,  ft,  fi,  I)  is  absorbed  by  an  imme- 
diately preceding  a,  e,  or  I ; 

except  (i)  in  the  ist  pers.  sing.,  if  the  m  is  not  retained  ; 

{2)  in  the  3rd  pers.  pi.  present,  if  -tint  (-ont)  follow  -1 

In  a  few  other  verbs  (sum,  do,  fero,  volo,  edo)  some  of  these  suffixes 
drop  the  initial  vowel  in  the  present  tense. 

First  Person. 

268         The  -m  in  the  ist  person  singular  and  plural  is  the  same  as  is  seen  in 
the  oblique  cases  of  the  pronoun  me. 

Singztlar.  -m  is  dropped  in  the  singular  of  the  present  indicative  of  all 
verbs  (e.  g.  reff-o) ; 

(except  two ;  viz.  sum  (for  &i-om),  lam,  and  inqoa-m,  quoih  I;) 

also  in  the  compkted  future  of  all  verbs ;  e.g.  amavero ; 

and  in  the  future  indicative  of  all  verbs  with  stems  ending  in  -a  or  -«, 
and  of  some  with  stems  ending  m  -i ;  e.g.  &m&bo,  mdnSbo,  Ibo. 

In  a-  verbs  the  final  a  is  contracted  with  the  initial  of  the  suffix ;  e.g. 
am-o  for  ama-om ;  do  for  da-om.  Other  vowel  verbs  retain  their  character- 
istic vowel  5  e.g.  trib-u-o,  mdn-e-o,  aud-l-o,  c&p-l-o.  But  three  1  verbs 
change  1  to  e;  viz.  60  (stem  1-),  queo  (stem  qui-),  and  its  compound 
niqueo.  Inquam  has  apparently  a  stem  in  &,  which  except  in  ist  sing, 
pres.  passes  into  1 


ist  person 

-om 

-or 

-I 

2nd    „ 

-is 

-fir-is 

«istX 

3rd     „ 

-It 

-It-to 

-It 

ISt       „ 

-tbn-us 

-Im-lir 

-Im-iis 

2nd    „ 

-It-to 

-Imlnl 

-ist-Is 

3rd     „ 

-ont 

-ont-lbr 

-orunt 
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The  perfect  indicative  always  ends  in  X.  The  proper  personal  suffix  (m) 
has  dropped  off  altogether. 

In  the  passive  voice  the  only  change  from  the  active  is  the  addition  of  r, 
if  the  m  has  dropped  away,  or  the  su^titution  of  it  for  m  if  the  m  has  been 
retained  in  the  active;  e.g.  act.  ftmo,  ftm&bo;  pass,  imor,  ftm&bor;  but 
act.  amaham,  amem ;  pass,  amabar,  amor. 

This  r  is  generally  considered  to  be  a  substitute  for  8,  the  proper  passive 
inflexion  being,  as  is  supposed,  the  reflexive  pronoun^  ae. 

289  Plural,  The  vowel  before  m  is  weakened  to  X  in  all  verbs  with  stems 
ending  in  n,  or  in  I,  or  in  a  consonant, 

except  in  the  present  indicatives  of  three  verbs ;  viz.  ittmiis,  we  are^ 
TfiUkmiis,  and  their  compounds,  and  the  old  form  quaeiftmiis  (stem  quaes-), 
"iveprayy  where  we  have  the  older  vowel  u.    dA-mus  retains  the  radical  &. 

With  these  exceptions  the  suflix  is  the  same  in  all  tenses  of  all  verbs, 
except  when  the  initial  vowel  is  absorbed  by  a  preceding  a,  e,  or  1 

The  final  -na  is  the  part  of  the  suffix  which  distinguishes  the  plural 
number.     Its  origin  is  uncertain. 

In  the  passive  the  final  B  is  changed  to  r ;  e.g.  ftmftnittB,  ftmftinttr. 

Second  Person. 

270  The  consonant  contained  in  the  suffix  of  the  second  person  is  f  in  the 
singular  (changed  before  another  vowel  to  r  in  the  passive),  and  X  in  the 
plural.  The  pe^ect  indicative  has  X  in  the  singular  also.  The  personal 
pronoun  of  the  second  person  sing,  in  Latin  (tu)  and  the  Doric  dialect  of 
Greek  (n^)  exhibits  this  t ;  in  the  Attic  dialect  of  Greek  it  exhibits  B  (01;), 

Singular.  In  the  present  tense  of  fSro,  I  hear;  v61o,  I  will;  8do,  I  eat; 
the  short  vowel  (I)  is  omitted  or  absorbed;  hence  fen  (for  ftris),  tIb 
(generally  taken  to  be  for  vfillB,  tHIb,  tUb),  and  6b  (for  MIb,  ede).  ee  (6b 
Plautus  and  Terence,  6b  in  subsequent  poets)  is  also  the  2nd  pers.  sing, 
present  indicative  of  sum,  lam. 

All  a-,  e-,  and  I-  verbs  have  the  final  syllable  long;  viz.  ftB,  6b,  Xb. 
Not  so  the  verbs  with  I ;  e.g.  capto,  caplB. 

In  the  perfect  indicative  the  suffix  for  the  second  pers.  sing,  ends  in 
-iBtt,  of  which  ending  -tl  is  the  proper  personal  suflix. 

In  the  passive  -6ria  (at  first  sight)  appears  to  be  formed  by  placing  the 
characteristic  passive  r  before  the  personal  suffix ;  the  true  theory  however 
is  no  doubt  that  the  passive  suffix,  with  a  short  preceding  vowel,  being 
placed  aft:er  the  personal  suffix  caused  the  8  between  two  vowels  to  change 
to  r,  necessitating  also  the  change  of  the  vowel  1  to  e  before  r.  Thus 
r6g6rlBis  for  r6g-lB-iB.  The  passive  suffix  itself  (i.e.  b  for  se,  §  268)  was 
allowed  to  remain  b,  instead  of  being  changed  to  r,  as  usually,  in  order  to 
avoid  having  two  r*s  close  together. 

271  -ro  (e*g«  amabare)  is  more  common  than  -rls  (e.g.  amabaxlB)  in 
Plautus,  and,  except  in  present  tense,  in  Cicero  and  Vergil.  It  b  frequent 
ifi  Horace,  rare  in  livy ;  and  is  usually  avoided  by  all  writers  where  the 

^  A  passive  formed  by  a  reflexive  pronoun  is  seen  in  Germ.  Das  versteht 
sith  von  selbst ;  French  Le  corps  se  irouva;  Ital.  Si  loda  Puomo  modesto 
('The  modest  man  is  praised') ;  Span.  Lms  aguas  se stcaron  ('The  waters 
were  dried  up').    Key,  Lat.  Gr,  §  379. 
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fonn  would  then  be  the  same  as  the  present  infinitive  active.  Hence  -Tls  is 
retained  in  pres.  indie,  (with  rare  exceptions)  in  verbs  which  have  an  active 
voice;  but  in  deponents  (where  there  is  no  risk  of  confusion,  as  the  infinitive 
ends  in  1)  -re  is  frequent  in  Plautus^  sometimes  found  in  Cicero ;  -ris  is 
usual  in  Vergil  and  Horace. 

272  Plural,  The  plural  suffix  4tli  contains  the  personal  pronoun  of  the 
second  person  (t),  and  the  syllable  -Is,  which  is  either  a  pronoun  of  the 

.  second  person  in  its  other  form,  or  a  suffix  of  plurality. 

In  the  present  tense  of  the  four  verbs  tiamed  above  (§  370)  the  initial  1 
of  the  suffix  is  again  omitted  :  ferUs  for  ftriUs,  voltis  or  vulUs  for  vdlitis, 
estis  for  Sdltis  (§  364),  ye  eat^  and  for  (originally)  ifdtis,  ye  are*  So  also 
in  d&-ti8. 

In  the  perfect  B  is  simply  suffixed  to  the  singular  form. 

In  the  passive  voice  the  suffix  'ImXni  is  probably  a  masculine  plural 
participial  form.  The  Greek  present  passive  participle  is  of  the  same  form ; 
viz.  -6m6iid8,  plur<  Omdnoi.  Originally,  perhaps,  estis  was  used  with  it,  as 
it  is  used  with  a  past  participle  to  form  the  perfect  passive. 

Third  Person. 

273  The  -t  in  the  suffix  of  the  3rd  person,  both  singular  and  plural  in  all 
tenses,  is  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  found  in  the  Greek  (so-called)  article, 
and  in  Iste,  tot,  talis,  tantns,  &c. 

Singular.  In  the  present  tense  of  sum,  6do,  fSro,  vftlo,  the  short 
vowel  before  -t  is  not  found ;  vi2.  est  (both  from  sum  and  from  ddo),  fert, 
TOlt,  or  (later)  vult. 

The  third  person  sing,  active  of  a-,  e-,  and  I-  verbs  was  originally  long, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  passive  voice  (am&t-iir,  monSt-nr,  audlt-ur), 
and  is  actually  found  long  not  unfrequently  in  Plautus,  and  sometimes  in 
Augustan  poets. 

In  the  perfect  active  the  suffix  is  the  »ame  as  in  the  present  (-It). 
Plautus  sometimes,  and  more  rarely  Augustan  poets,  have  this  -It  long. 

To  form  the  passive,  'Ur  is  suffixed  to  the  active  form. 

274  Plural,  The  plural  suffix  is  usually  -tint,  but  in  prae- Augustan  inscrip- 
tions, in  Plautus,  and  Varro,  the  older  -ont  was  retained  iJter  v  (or  U) ; 
e.  g.  ylvont,  oonfluont,  loquontnr.  Of  this  suffix  the  X  is  probably  the 
same  as  in  the  singular ;  the  origin  of  the  n  is  uncertain. 

The  passive  is  formed  (as  in  the  singular)  by  suffixing  -tir  to  the  active 
form. 

The  perfect  suffix  is  the  same  as  the  present,  the  ending  being  er-imt, 
of  which  the  -er  is  the  same  as  the  -is  (before  t)  of  the  second  person.  The 
penult  (-er)  is  usually  long  (e.g.  rexSrunt,  amavSnmt),  but  the  dactylic 
poets,  beginning  with  Lucretius  (not  Ennius)  often,  and  others  occasionally, 
shorten  it;  e.g.  dormlfoimt,  loo&yfoiint,  saMffdmnt,  &c.  (Plant.),  6m9- 
nmt  (Ter.) ;  dedSmnt.  fafoimt,  ezifoimt,  &c.  (Lucr.). 

-Sre  (for  -6rnnt)  is  not  uncommon  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  rare  in  Cicero 
and  Caesar,  but  frequent  in  dactylic  poets  and  Livy. 

In  the  Completed  future  indie,  the  suffix-vowel  is  1  instead  of  u  (-Arint 
for  -dnuit) ;  probably  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  with  the  perfect. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

INFLEXIONS   OF  MOOD. 

1.     Indicati've  Mood. 
276        The  indicative  mood  contains  no  special  inflexions  to  distinguish  it. 
The  imperative  and  subjunctive  moods  are  distinguished  from  it  by 
certain  modifications. 

2.  Imperative  Mood. 
(a)  Present.  The  imperative  present  appears  to  consist  of  short- 
ened forms  of  the  indicative  present.  The  final  b  is  thrown  off,  and  -X 
is  changed  to  ft  (or  rather,  as  the  form  probably  originally  ended  in  -es, 
the  B  is  simply  thrown  off ;  cf.  §  19).  Hence  the  active  rtgXs  becomes 
r6g6;  rtgltiB,  regltd;  the  passive  rfisfiils,  rfigdrft;  the  2nd  pers.  plural 
iHgtaSjil  is  the  same  as  in  the  indicative.  But  from  verbs  with  vowel 
stems  in  a-,  e-,  I-  (not  I-)  the  b  is  thrown  off  in  the  singular  without 
further  chajige;  e.g.  nmSL,  monS,  audi.  The  exceptional  form  noli  is 
formed  from  the  and  pers.  sing,  of  the  subjunctive  present 

276  In  the  verbs  dUco,  fSro  (and  their  compounds),  f&do  (with  compounds 
which  retain  the  radical  a),  and  dico,  the  final  e  of  the  singular  was  always 
dropped  after  Terence's  time ;  e.g.  dILc,  fSr,  f&e,  eftleC&c,  dio.  In  Plauttfs 
and  other  poets  the  imperatives  often  occur  before  words  beginning -with  a 
vowel,  in  which  case  it  b  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  text  should  be  duo 
or  dUM ;  &c 

6s  or  08  (from  Bum,  cf.  §  170),  68  from  6do  were  used  for  the  imperative 
2nd  pers.  sing,  as  well  as  for  the  indicative. 

In  verbs  which  have  short  penult,  and  vowel  stems  in  a,  e,  1,  and  also 
in  the  compounds  of  eo,  the  imperative-forms  in  Plautus  and  Terence  often 
shortened  the  final  vowel ;  e.g.  oonmidd&,  m6ii6,  JUbd,  &dl,  ftbl ;  especially 
in  colloquial  forms ;  e.  g.  m&ii6dimi,  t&o6dimi,  mOndslB,  vlddBlB. 

277  (b)  Future.  The  future  imperative  active  is  distinguished  by  a 
suffix,  originally  -M.  In  the  form  which  is  common  to  the  second  and 
third  persons,  e.g.  reg-It-Q,  and  the  form  for  the  third  person  plural, 
e.g.  regnnto,  the  -d  has  fallen  off,  as  in  the  ablative  case  of  nouns  (cf. 

§19). 

The  suffix  appears  to  have  been  simply  added  to  the  present  indicative 
forms  of  the  third  person  singular  and  plural.  (The  use  of  this  form  for 
the  second  person  singular  was  probably  due  to  -t  being  a  characteristic  of 
the  second  personal  pronoun.)  The  plural  second  person  is  formed  by 
appending  -e  (for  -es,  later  -is)  as  the  sign  of  plurality  in  this  person  to  a 
m<Klified  form  of  the  singular  ;  e.g.  r6g-It-6t-e  (for  r6g-It-6d-e). 

The  passive  forms  substitute  -r  for  the  final  -d;  e.g.  T6gXt-or  for 
r<^t-od;  regont-or  for  r6guit-od. 

278  In  Plautus,  Cato,  and  old  inscriptions,  a  form  in  -mlno  is  (rarely)  found 
for  the  ind  and  3rd  pers.  sing,  of  the  imjperative  of  deponents ;  e.  e.  proflt6- 
mino,  praeft-mfiio,  progredl-mlno,  fim-I-mlno.  One  instance  of  a  passive 
Texb  demmtiaiiiliio  is  found.  Thb  .did  form  is  of  the  same  origin  as  the 
«nd  pers.  plur,  indicative  in  'XnXiiL  ■  *  ■»-   .,^i  ^,,. 
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3.     Subjuncti've  Mood, 

279  The  subjunctive  is  characterised  by  a  lengthened  vowel  immediately 
before  the  consonant  of  the  personal  suffix. 

Present,  This  vowel  is  ft  in  the  present  tense  of  all  verbs,  except 
verbs  with  ft-  stems,  in  which  it  is  fi;  e.g.  reg-ft-mns,  regftmnr;  mone- 
ftmoB,  moneftmur;  audlftmus,  audlftmur;  trUraftmiui,  trlbii&mur;  but 
amemns,  amemnr. 

Except  a]so  some  in  which  it  is  I;  viz.  tlm,  ^,  &c.  from  sum; 
vellm,  vellB,  &c.  from  vttlo;  and  the  compounds  of  both;  e.g.  poBSlm, 
absim,  &c.,  noUm,  malim. 

280  So  also  (besides  the  more  usual  forms)  Mlm,  edls,  edit,  edlmiu,  edXtls, 
edlnt  (Plaut  esp.  in  phrase  lia1>eo  quod  edini,  Cat.,  Hor.) ;  cAmMim, 
comedis,  eomedint  (Plaut.),  ezedlnt  (Plaut.). 

Also  from  duo  (an  old  form  of  do?^),  dntm,  dtds,  dnit,  dTdnt  (Plaut, 
Ter.,  and  old  law  language) ;  interdnim  (Plaut.) ;  perdidm,  perdnls,  per- 
dnit,  perdnint  (Plaut.,  Ter.,  chiefly>  in  phrase  Dl  te  perdnint,  which  is 
also  used  by  Cicero) ;  crednii,  crednit  (Plaut.,  who  has  also  forms  from 
this  verb  with  the  more  r^^ujar  ft ;  e.g.  duas,  creduaa,  creduant,  accre- 
dnas.    Cf.  fiiat,  §  260). 

Enm  and  its  compounds  had  an  older  form  siem,  sles  (see  §  160),  from 
which  siai,  wHa,  &c.  are  contracted.  The  -es,  -et  is  perhaps  only  the  older 
form  of  the  personal  suffix  -Is,  -It.  But  more  probably  it  corresponds  to 
the  long  final  syllable  in  Gr.  efi^,  Sansk.  sydm. 

281  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect,  The  long  vowel  in  these  tenses  is  6  in  all 
verbs;  e.g.  rezissemns,  amavlssSmas,  ike. 

Perfect,  The  vowel  (assumed  to  have  been  originally  long)  is  I, 
which  however,  probably  from  confusion  with  the  completed  future,  is 
in  dactylic  poets  as  often  short  as  long.  The  pertinent  instances  are 
as  follows: 

Perf.  subj.  -Sri- :  dedexltis  (Enn.) ;  ftiexis  (Hor.  in  hexam.);  respuerlS 
(Tib.) ;  dederls,  crediderls,  contnlerla  (Ovid). 

-6rl- :  figerlmns,  respexeriB  (Verg.),  dixerls  (Hor.  in  hexam.). 

Comp.  fnt.  ind.  -firl-:  dederltis,  transierltis,  contigerltis  (Ovid), 
fecerlmus  (CatuU.  in  a  hendecasyllable),  dederls,  occideria,  miacaerls, 
audierls  (Hor.  in  hexam.),  dederls  (Prop.,  Ov.  several  times). 

-Sri- :  viderlmuB  (Lucr.) ;  yiderltifl;  dixeritis  (Ovid) ;  snspexerls,  revo- 
eaverls  (Verg.);  vitaveris,  detoreerls,  aoceperls,  coepeiis  (Hor.  in  hexam.). 

In  Plautus  and  Terence  there  appears  to  be  no  instance  incompatible 
with  the  rule  of  I  for  perf.  subj.,  I  for  compl.  fiit.  indie. 

282  The  forms  for  the  subjunctive  appear  best  explicable  by  assuming  the 
proper  suffix  to  be  I  (seen  in  the  Greek  optative),  which  was  contracted 
with  a  preceding  ft  to  S.  Thus  amas,  ama-I-s,  ames;  am&ra-s  (an  assumed 
indicative,  see  ^low,  §  285),  amftra-i-s,  amarSs ;  am&vlssa-s  (an  assumed 
indie),  axn&7i88a-i-8,  amftylsses  (or  esses  for  esa-i-s  may  be  supposed  to 

1  The  forms  interduo,  Plaut.  Capt,  694,  concrediio,  Id.  AuL  577,  are 
used  apparently  as  completed  futures  ind. 
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have  been  suffixed  at  once).  But  as  I  suffixed  to  the  present  indicative  of 
vowel  verbs  other  than  those  with  a  stems  would  have  given  still  the  same 
form  when  contracted,  an  &  (seen  in  the  Greek  subjimctive)  was  substituted 
in  all  such  cases.  The  consonant  verbs  eventually  followed  this  analc^, 
the  forms  in  1  (see  §  280)  being  either  sporadically  used  or  (if  originally 
usual)  only  sporadically  retained.  Sis  and  velis,  &c.  retain  the  1,  l^ause 
they  have  other  points  of  difference  from  the  indicative. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 
TENSES   FORMED   FROM   THE  PRESENT  STEM. 

283  Present,  The  present  indicative  is  formed  simply  by  suffixing  the 
inflexions  of  number  and  person.  The  present  subjunctive  has  a 
mood  inflexion  in  addition. 

Future,  The  future  indicative  is  in  consonant,  in  1-  verbs,  and  in 
u-  verbs  a  modified  form  of  the  present  subjunctive.  The  first  person 
singular  is  the  same:  the  other  persons  have  long  6  where  the  present 
subjimctive  has  &;  e.g.  fut  regSs,  regSmiu,  &c.;  pres.  subj.  res&s, 
regftmnSy  &c.  In  the  3rd  pers.  sing,  act  the  final  syllable  was  short 
in  the  ordinary  language. 

This  5  probably  arises  firom  suffixing  I  (compare  the  Greek  optative)  to 
the  present  subjunctive  of  these  verbs ;  e.g.  r€£r-ft-mii8,  reg-ft-I-mus,  r^grS- 
mus ;  just  as  amSmus,  pres.  subj.  was  formed  (§182).  But  this  formation 
would  not  do  for  a-  and  e-  verl^;  because  in  a-  verbs  such  a  form  (e.g. 
amSmiu)  is  already  used  for  the  pres.  subj.;  and  in  e-  verbs,  it  (e.g. 
monSmus)  would  be  identical  with  uie  present  indicative.    Accordingly 

284  In  a-  and  e-  verbs  there  is  a  different  mode  of  forming  the  future 
indicative;  viz.  by  suffixing  ID-  to  the  present  stem,  with  the  final 
vowel  of  which  it  is  contracted;  e.g.  ama-,  ama-Ib-,  am&b-;  ist  pers. 
plu.  amal>-linu8,  mon-e-,  mone-n>-,  mon6l>-;  ist  pers.  plur.  moii6bimii8. 

A  similar  future  (besides  the  ordinary  form  in  -am,  -es,  -et),  is  not 
unfi:equently  formed  from  I-  stems  in  early  writers  (Plautus,  Terence,  &c. ) ; 
e.g.  aperlbo,  adgredlbor  (comp.  adgredM  for  adgredl),  larglbere,  oppe- 
ribor,  BClbo,  &c.  But  of  these  forms  none  are  found  so  late  as  the  first 
century  B.C.,  except  Ibo,  qnlbo,  neqnlbo,  which  are  the  only  forms  in  use 
at  any  time.    Lenibo  is  also  found  in  Propertius. 

The  verb  do  has  a  short  penultimate  d&bo. 

The  verb  som  and  compounds  have  apparently  merely  a  different  form 
of  the  present  for  the  future ;  viz.  fo-o  (for  esom),  ist  pers.  plur.  Sr-Imns 
(compare  pres.  sikxnus  for  to-ttm-ns).  Most  philologers  however  consider 
ero,  &c.  to  be  for  eaio,  the  1  being  similar  to  tnat  of  the  present  subj. 

L.  a  S 
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285  Imperfect,  The  imperfect  indicative  has  in  aH  stems  a  long  a  pre- 
ceding the  personal  inflexions.  Thus  fia-  with  9,  suffixed  becomes  6sft- 
which  with  the  personal  m  and  the  usual  change  of  a  to  r  becomes 
6rftm,  I  fivas.  In  all  stems  except  Sa-,  b  is  prefixed  to  this  long  a. 
Moreover  in  all  stems  but  dS,*  the  vowel  preceding  bft  is  long. 

The  long  a,  which  is  always  found,  serves  to  distinguish  the  im- 
perfect from  the  future  where  the  forms  are  otherwise  similar;  e.g. 
am&bftmus  (for  amabalmus),  amablmus;  monebSmus,  moneblmus; 
IbSmus,  Xblmus;  d&b&mua,  d&blmua;  er&mus,  $rimus.  It  is  apparently 
a  sign  of  past  time,  and  as  such  is  found  in  the  pluperfect  also. 

In  consonant  stems  the  suffix  is  -6b&-,  and  this  is  usually  found  also 
in  verbs  with  i  stems;  e.g.  reg-Sb&-ma8,  audl-Sbft-miis.  But  this  long 
e  is  not  found  in  eo,  queo,  and  their  compounds,  and  is  not  unfre- 
quently  absent  in  the  earlier  language  (Plautus,  Ter.,  Varr.,  &c.);  e.g. 
sclbaxn,  neaclbam,  SIbam,  &c.,  geatlbat,  grondlbat,  Inaanibat,  mollibat, 
praesaglbat,  Bervibaa,  atablllbat,  yenlbat.  So  also,  apparently  for 
metrical  reasons,  in  the  dactylic  poets;  e.g.  audlbant,  lenXbat,  aaeyibat, 
Tedlmlbat,  moUbar,  feilbant,  &c. 

Probably  the  suffix  was  originally  the  same  as  the  future  suffix  of  a-  and 
e-  verbs  with  ft  added,  i.e.  -Ib-a-.  The  form  -6bft,  seen  in  consonant  and 
most  1-  verbs,  is  difficult  to  explain.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
borrowed  under  a  misapprehension  from  the  e-  stems. 

288  Imperfect  sub/ttncti've.  This  tense  had  the  suffix  -6r  (for  fis),  which 
with  the  modal  suffix  e  made  -firS.  The  first  vowel  coalesced  with  a 
preceding  a,  e,  or  i;  e.g.  reg-6r-€mus,  tribu-^r-emua,  am-ftr-emua 
(for  amft-fir-Smus),  mon-er-em-us,  aud-Ir-Smua  and  caused  the  omission 
of  a  preceding  i;  e.g.  capl-,  capdrem. 

In  6do,  v61o,  fSro,  and  their  compounds,  the  vowel  6  was  dropped 
out;  e.g.  ist  pers.  plur.  ea-sem-us  (for  Sd-es-emus) ;  vel-lem-us  (for 
vOl-er-em-us) ;  fer-rem-ua  (for  f3r-$r-$m-ii8).  Do  has  dSxemua,  Sum 
(as  well  as  (do)  has  eaaSmus. 

esaem  (from  aum)  is  formed  from  the  imperfect  indicative  with  the 
subjunctival  suffix  I  (§  282).  Thus  Saft-I-m  becomes  eaem,  the  first  syllable 
being  lengthened  by  a  double  a  as  a  compensatory  result  of  the  contraction. 
The  imperfect  of  aum  in  a  somewhat  different  form  appears  to  have  been 
used  to  form  the  imperfect  of  regular  verbs,  e.g.  reg-  with  the  imperfect 
indie,  of  aum,  is  reg-eram :  hence  reg-era-l-m,  regerem. 

The  imperative  tense  suffixes  have  been  already  discussed  (§§  275,  276). 

287  The  present  infm'iti've  acti've  has  the  suffix  -er6  (for  -6sS,  §  28)  in 
which  the  first  e  coalesces  with  a  preceding  ft,  e,  or  i;  e.g.  reg-$re, 
tribu-6re ;  amftre,  mon-gre,  aud-Ire.  CapSre  is  fonned  analogously  to 
c&pfirem,  §  286. 

In  aum,  Cdo,  v61o,  fgro,  and  their  compounds,  the  first  vowel  0  was 
dropped  out,  as  in  the  imperfect  subj.  Hence  the  infinitives  are  eaae 
(for  eaeae  and  for  edese),  velle  (for  v61ere),  ferre  (for  ferere). 

The  infinitive  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  dative  or  locative  case  of 
a  verbal  noun  with  stem  ending  in  a-  or  ai- ;  e.  g.  dicer-e  for  daikaa-al, 
vlver-e  compared  with  Sanskrit  Jlvaa-al.  The  final  e  (  =  al)  would  be 
originally  long. 
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288  The  present  infinitive  passive  has  the  suffix  1  appended  to  the  stem 
in  verbs,  whose  stem  ends  in  a  consonant  or  in  I  or  in  u;  e.g.  reg-I, 
tribn-I,  cap-I  (but  fieri  from  stem  fl-;  ferri  from  fSr-).  In  other  vowel 
verbs  I  takes  the  place  of  the  final  e  of  the  active  infimtive;  e.  g.  aud-Ir-I, 
mon-Sr-I,  am-fir-L     So  also  (Ul-il  from  do. 

A  ftuther  suffix  -6r  is  found  appended  to  these  forms  (e.g.  flgier, 
amSrler,  &c.),  frequently  in  Plautus,  Terence,  Lucretius,  Cicero  (in 
poetry),  and  not  unconmionly  in  Vergil  and  Horace,  only  occasionally 
in  later  poets.  But  the  shorter  form  is  more  conmion  even  in  the  first- 
named  poets. 

The  forms  in  -ler  are  possibly  the  original  forms,  but  their  origin  and 
development  are  uncertain. 

289  Present  Participle,  The  suffix  is  -ontl,  nom.  sing,  -eaa ;  e.g.  reg-ens, 
tmm-ens,  audl-ens.  But  in  the  verb  eo  and  its  compounds,  an  older 
form  of  the  suffix,  viz.  -untl,  is  retained ;  the  nom.  sing,  is  however 
usually  -lens. 

In  -a  and  -e  verbs  the  suffix  coalesces  with  the  final  stem  vowel ; 
e.  g.  amans,  monens  (for  amft-ens,  mone-ens). 

290  Gerund  and  Gerundive.  The  suffix  is  -endo-,  which  as  a  substantive 
is  called  a  gerund^  as  an  adjective,  gerundive;  e.g.  regendum,  trlbuen- 
dQin,  audi^idTun :  axnandiuii,  monoxidum. 

An  older  form  in  -undo  is  common  in  Plautus,  Terence,  and  Sallust; 
and  after  1,  and  in  the  words  gerundus  and  ferunduB,  frequently  in  the 
MSS.  of  Caesar,  Cicero  and  Livy.  Ire,  go  and  its  compounds  always 
have  this  form ;  e.  g.  eundum,  adeundos,  &c.  Some  law  phrases  also 
always  (or  at  least  usually),  retained  the  form;  e.g.  rerum  repetun- 
darum ;  famiUae  erciscundae,  flnibus  regundls,  in  Jure  dlcundo.  But 
after  u  or  v  the  suffix  is  found  only  in  the  form  -endo. 


Old  Futures  in  -so,  -Sim. 

291  In  the  older  language,  of  Plautus  and  ancient  laws  and  formularies, 
a  future  indicative  in  -so  (-sso),  subjunctive  in  -sim  (-ssim),  mfinitive 
in  -sSre  (-ss&re),  and  pass,  indie,  in  -situr  (-ssltur)  is  found.  In- 
stances of  the  indicative  and  subjunctive  active  of  this  formation  are 
very  frequent.  (In  some  instances  it  is  not  clear  to  which  mood  the 
word  belongs.)     As  examples  may  be  given 

X.  From  verbs  with  -a  stems:  amasso  (ind.),  amassis,  amassint 
(subj.),  appellassis  (subj.),  celassis  (subj.),  coenassit  (ind.). 

Passive  :  turbassitur  (ap.  Cic). 

Infin.  Act. :  recondllassere,  impotrassere  (four  times),  oppugnassere 
(Plaut.). 

2.  From  verbs  with  -e  stems,  preserving  the  vowel :  habessit  (subj.), 
proMDessis,  proMDessit  (subj.),  proMDesslt,  proMDessint  (ind.),  coM- 
iMSSit  (subj.),  Ucessit  (subj.). 

8-3f 
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3.  In  verbs  with  consonant  or  -1  sterns^  and  sorm  with  -e  stems^  the  -so, 
•siin  is  attached  immediately  to  the  final  stem  consonant : 

(a)  -e  stems:  auslm  (subj.),  noxlt  (subj.),  Bponaia  (subj.),  atudtis 
(subj.)i  JusBO,  Jussis,  Jussit  (ind.),  Juscdxii  (subj.). 

Also  passive  Jussltar  (Cat. ) . 

{b)  4  stents:  &xo  (ind.),  faxis,  faxlt  (ind.  subj.),  fazim,  fazlmus 
(subj.)^  foxltU  (ind.  subj.)  frequently,  fEOlZLt  (subj.),  effndfl,  d«f<MtiB  (ind.), 
capslB  (ind.),  capsit  (subj.),  capdmns  (ind.) ;  &c. 

Passive :  fiUEltar  (ap.  Liv.), 

{c)  Consonant  stems:  axlm,  adazint  (subj.),  depsit  (ind.);  odeisit 
(ind.) ;  dizlB  (subj.),  induzlB,  adduzlt  (subj.) ;  &c 

Of  all  these  forms  &xo,  fozls,  auslm,  ansis,  almost  alone  are  found 
after  the  time  of  Terence,  who  himself  has  only  excessis,  appellassls 
b^des.  But  the  following  other  instances  occur :  coMbessit  (^Lucr.) ; 
the  phrase,  dl  fazixit  (Gic);  recepso  (GatuU.);  a  few  infinitives  in 
Lucil.;  Josso  (Verg.,  Sil.).  Other  instances  are  found  in  laws  and 
other  antique  documents  and  formulae  m  Livy  and  Cicero,  but  these 
do  not  of  course  belong  to  the  age  of  their  (real  or  feigned)  recorders. 

292  These  forms  are  apparently  to  be  explained  as  a  future  indicative,  sub- 
junctive, and  infinitive,  formed  by  8,  as  in  the  Greek  future,  being  suffixed  to 
the  stem,  a  short  X  or  sometimes  e  of  the  stem  being  omitted;  e.g.  leva-, 
levaso;  proMbe-,  proMlMso;  sponde-,  spond-so,  q;K>iiso;  facl,  Cbus-so;  die-, 
dlxo.  The  double  8  in  the  forms  from  a-  and  (a  few)  e-  verbs  is  either  a 
mode  of  marking  the  place  of  the  accent,  or  due  to  a  mistaken  etymolc^, 
as  if  the  form  were  analogous  to  amasse  from  amavisse,  &c.  Possibly 
both  causes  may  have  combined.  Moreover  a  single  B  between  two  vowels, 
except  in  compounds  where  the  simple  word  began  with  8,  was  in  the  prae- 
Augustan  lanc^uage  rare  (cf.  §  28).  The  subjunctive  is  formed  by  the  r^[u- 
lar  suffix  I ;  the  infinitive  by  -fire,  as  in  the  present  infinitive. 

(The  ordinary  explanation  of  these  forms,  viz.  that  e.g.  levasso  is  for 
leva-ve-so  (=levav©ro),  has  much  in  its  favour;  but  it  meets  with  great 
difficulties  in  such  forms  as  cap-so,  rap-so,  prohlbesso,  &c. ;  and  it  does 
not  really  account  for  the  double  8.  For  levaveso  would  become  leva-eso, 
levaso,  levftro ;  or  if  it  became  levav-so,  as  is  assumed,  it  would  be  con- 
tracted into  levauso  or  levuso  (levauro,  levnro)  not  levasso.  Comp.  §§ 
43,  47-) 

293  The  use  of  these  forms  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  forms  in  -ero, 
-erlm,  but  is  confined  to  those  classes  of  sentences  in  which  those  forms 
differ  least  from  a  future  indicative,  or  present  subjunctive ;  viz.  (i)  the 
indicative  in  the  protasis  ^not  the  apodosis)  of  a  sentence ;  (except  fioxo, 
which  might  be  either  a  sunple  or  completed  future) :  (a)  the  subjunc- 
tive in  modest  affirmations,  wishes,  prohibitions,  purpose,  and  in  de- 
pendent sentences  for  the  future,  never  for  the  perfect  indicative  (as  the 
form  in  -erlm  frequently  is).  In  all  these  classes  the  English  language 
ordinarily  uses  an  incomplete  tense  (present  or  future).  The  infinitives 
in  -sere  might  be  taken  as  either  ^mple  or  completed  ftitures. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 
OF  VERB   STEMS,   especiafly  THE   PRESENT   STEM. 

294  A  VERB  often  exhibits  a  different  ^em  in  the  present  tense  from 
that  which  appears  to  be  presumed  in  the  perfect  or  in  the  supine. 

Verbs  may  be  divided  into  consonant  verbs  and  vowel  verbs  accord- 
ing as  the  present  stem  ends  in  a  consonant  or  in  a  vowel. 

(In  the  following  enumeration  the  different  instances  will  be  classified 
according  to  the  last  letter  of  the  verb  stem ;  and  sometimes  the  perfect  and 
supine  added  in  illustration.) 

i.     Consonant  verbs. 

295  Most  consonant  verbs  exhibit  in  the  present  stem  no  alteration  of 
the  regular  stem  of  the  verb;  e.g.  rdg-,  r6g-dre;  caed-,  eaed-4re,  &c. 

Other  consonant  verbs  exhibit  such  alteration;  e.g. 

1.  The  stem  is  redvpUcated  to  form  the  present  tense ;  e.g. 
gfin-  (g6n-6re  old  fonn),  glgnSre  for  gl-ggntoe  (gto-ul,  gen-Ittun) ; 
8t&-,  Bistere  (Btdtl,  Bt&tnm) ; 

8&-,  B&r^re  for  stadre  (sdvl,  s&tixm). 

2.  The  radical  vonvel  is  lengthened;  e.g. 

dUc-,  dllcdre ;  die-,  dicdre  (cf.  dIo-Sxe,  canaXdlc-iiB)  ; 

fid-,  fXdire ;  n&b-,  ii11l)6re  (cf.  pronHbus). 

3.  n  is  suffixed  to  the  stem  of  the  verb ;  e.  g. 

tern-,  tem-n-Sre ;  cer-,  oer-n-6re ;  sper-,  sper-n-Sre ; 

ster-,  Bter-ii-6ir« ;  1I-,  li-n-€re ;  bI-,  8l-n-«r©. 

4.  A  nasal  is  inserted  before  the  final  stem  consonant. 

(a)  Labial  stems : 

dib-,  cn-m-Mre ;  rflp-,  m-m-pin  \ 

(b)  Guttural  stems : 

Hqv-,  ll-ii-<iv6re ;  vie-,  vl-n-cfir« ;  nac-,  xiarn-clsci ; 

flrftg-,  fra-n-g«re ;  pftg-,  pa-n-gfire ;        piSg-,  pn-n-gBre ; 

tft«-,  ta-n-g&re. 

In  some  verbs  the  nasal  is  retained  in  the  perfijct  and  dropped  in  the 
supine  stem : 

fig-,  fln-gSre ;  x^-,  pi-n-gSre ;  strlg-,  Btrl-n-g«re. 

In  other  verbs  the  nasal  is  constant  in  the  verb  stem ;  e.  g. 

Jftg-  (cf.  JiSg-am),  Ju-n-g6re  (junad,  Junctran). 
(r)     Dental  stems : 

fid-,  fl-n-dire  j  add-,  sci-n-dAre ; 

ftd-,  ftt-n-dtoe ;  tlid-,  tu-n-d«r«. 
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tit  ft.  ao  or  lie  is  suffixed  to  verbal  stems,  especially  to  vowel  stems  in 
%,  and  gives  often  the  special  meaning  of  beginmng  or  becoming.  This 
mcboathx  form  sometimes  exists  alone,  sometimes  is  used  besides  the 
ordinary  stem,  sometimes  is  found  in  a  compound,  but  not  in  the 
simple  verb.  The  perfect  and  supine,  if  any,  are  the  same  as  those  of 
the  ordinary  stem  (real  or  assumed).  A  very  few  stems  carry  the 
suffix  -ic  throughout  all  the  tenses. 

■0  is  suffixed : — 

(a)  To  consonant  stems;  e.g. 

al-  (alSre),  ale-8C-6re :  die-,  di-so-ere  (for  dlc-sc-tee) ; 

p&e-^  p&o-i8c-i ;  trem-  (tr6m&re),  contr6m-i8c-«re ; 

perg-  (pergCre),  ezperg-lsc-l;  vlgv-  (vlvfire),  reviv-lsc-dre. 

(b)  To  vowel  stems;  e.g. 

A.     Irft-,  lra-8C-i;     l&bfl- (labSxe),  l&ba-sc-$re ; 

]i&-,  na-sc-i ;       ydt$r9,-  (invetdrare  trans.),  vdtdra-sc-^re  intrans. 

0.  no-,  ]io-8C-&:« ; 

E.     cr9-,  cre-8c-Sre ;  quiS-,  qule-so-dre ;  suS-,  sae-so-dre ; 

arde-  (ardSre),  arde-sc-tee ; 
ange-,  augSre  (trans.),  auge-sc-^re  (intrans.). 
haere-  (haerSre),  liaere-sc-Sre ; 
Bplende-  (splendSre),  splende-sc-fire,  &c. ; 

ftce-  (&cSre),  ace-8C-6re  and  many  others  from  e  stems,  with  perf. 
in  -ul. 

1.  dormi-  (donnire),  ob-dorml-sc-^re ; 

obllT-,  obliv-lsc-i;  scl-,  sci-sc-^re ; 

&pl-,  &P1-8C-1 ;  ctipl-  (cuptoe),  concupi-sc-Sre ; 

f&d-  (focdre),  profid-sc-i;  hi-  (comp.  Mare),  U-sc-dre; 

8&pl-  (sap^re),  resIpi-so-Sre,  &c. 

297        6.     The  guttural  is  omitted  in  some  stems  which  probably  ended 
in  gv-  (i.e.  g  with  a  slight  labial  action  after  it ;  cf.  §  17),  e.g. 
flogv-,  flu-Sre ;  frugv-,  ftnl ; 

strugv-,  stm-tee ;  vlgv-,  vlv-6re ; 

also  the  vowel  stem  conigv-,  oonXy6re. 

Other  stems  vary  between  gv  and  s^^^z* 

stingvdre,  stlngSre;  tlngyfire,  tiJigfire;  ungvSre,  ung6re;  nlngvlt, 
nlngit  (comp.  niz,  niv-ls),  and  the  vowel  stems  urgvSre,  nrgSre. 

7.     8  is  changed  between  vowels  to  r;  e.g. 

g6s-,  gdrfire  (gessl,  gestum);         qnae&-,  qnaerSre  ^comp.  qnaeso, 
qufis-,  qa$rl  (ques-tus) ;  qoaeslvl,  &c.) 

Hb-,  fU-6re  (ussi,  ustnm). 

Also  the  vowel  stem  hausl-,  hanrlre  (hausi,  baos-tnm). 

8-    A  few  verbs  have  11  in  present  stem,  but  not  in  other  parts 
(cf.§4i). 

C0I-,  percelldre  (per-ctU-1,  per-cul-sum) ; 

pol-,  p«ll«re  (pe-pttl-1,  pul-snm) ;  tol-,  toUfire  (tttl-1)  ; 

vellSre  retains  11  in  perfect  velll,  but  supine  yul-snm. 
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ii.     Vowel  verbs. 

298  Verbs  <with  stems  ending  in  a : 

{a)  Most  of  these  verbs  have  the  stem  ending  in  ft-,  and  presene 
it  in  all  tenses ;  e.  g. 

F1&-,  flftre  (flftvl,  fl&timi) ;  fft-,  fftri  (ffttus) ;  in  which  a  is  radical. 

In  nft-,  nfire  (nftvl,  nfttum),  the  ft  is  constant,  but  the  derivative  nftto 
shows  that  &  is  radical. 

In  stra-(cf.  §  31  ^),  8ter-n-ero  (atrftvl,  Btarfttum) ; 

tlft-,  toU-dre  (Wtim,  Ifttum  for  tlfttun);  the  present-stem  is  consonantal. 

Derivative  verbs  with  a-  stems  are  very  numerous  ;  e.g.  amft-^  ftmSxe  ; 

creft-,  cre&re ;  nimtift-,  nuntlftre ;  Idva-,  ley&re,  &c. ; 

all  have  perfects  in  -ftvl,  fttuxn. 

299  {V)     Verbs  with  stems  ending  in  ft- ;  e.  g. 
dft-,  dftre  (dSdl,  d&tnm),  but  das  has  ft. 

In  all  other  verbs  which  may  be  considered  to  have  a  stem  ending 
in  ft-,  the  final  a-  combines  with  the  initial  vowel  of  the  suffixes  in 
tenses  formed  from  the  present  stem,  so  as  to  exhibit  ft ;  e.  g. 

Stft-,  Btftre  (st$tl,  Btfttnm,  but  sometimes  stStum)  where  ft  is  radical, 

crSpft-,  crSpftre ;  SxiScft-,   Sn^cftre,  but  tiecft-,  s6c&re  ; 

ctibft-,  c&bftre  ;  nScft-  usually  in  sim-  sdnft-,    son&re   (also 

ddmft-,  dOmftre ;  pie  verb ;  sondre) ; 

Mcft-,  Wcftre ;  "P^^^ft-i  «ha«^.  tdnft-,  tonftre ; 

micft-,  mlcftre ;  -pUcft- )  P^*^*™ '  V6ti-,  vetftre  ; 

all  which  have  perfects  in  -ui,  and  most  of  them  usually  supines  in  -Itnxn. 

Also  Iftyft-,  lavftre  (and  lay&re) ;  Jti-v&-»  Juvftre  ; 

which  vocalise  and  contract  the  radical  V  "with  -ui  of  the  perfect  J  and 
contract  or  omit  it  in  the  supine. 

300  Of  verbs  with  stems  ending  in  0,  the  only  traces  are 

nS-,  which  has  the  inchoative  suffix  in  the  present  tense,  noacSre,  (nSvl, 
nGUuu) ;  the  root  has  6,  comp.  ii5ta  (subst.),  n6tftre,  cognitum,  &c. ; 
p(J-  (p5tiim),  the  frequentative  potft-re  being  otherwise  alone  in  use. 

301  Verbs  with  stems  ending  in  u : 

(a)  Most  have  stems  in  11,  which  however  becomes  short  before 
the  initial  vowel  of  the  suffixes ;  e.  g. 

act!-,  acHere,  actlls,  actUsti,  actlas,  acHSbam,  acHdrem,  &c. ; 
the  supine  has  11. 

Ku-,  plufire  (perf,  plflvl  and  plul)  is  apparently  contracted  for  pltlv- 
or  pl6v-,  (cf.  pliivla).     And  the  same  may  be  the  case  with  all :   comp. 

flUO,  fltlY-ilUI. 

{b)  mo  has  rtt-  in  supine  of  compounds,  but  rilta  (n.  pi.)  according  to 
Varro. 

pii-  is  found  only  in  adj.  piitus  and  frequentative  pHtftre. 
{c)    A  few  verbs  have  u  vocal  in  supine,  but  consonantal  usually  in 
present  and  perfect. 

loqy-,  Idqvi  (lodltiun) ;  solv-,  solvere  (solvl,  sdlilUiin) ; 

seqv-,  sfiqvl  (secatnm)  5  volv-,  volvfire  (volvi,  vomtimi)* 
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802        Verbs  ivitb  stems  ending  in  e : 

{a\  Few  verbs  have  the  stem  endmg  in  S,  aud  these  are  mono- 
syllsibles,  where  e  is  radical ;  e.g. 

deli-  (compound),  ddlSre ;  nS-,  nSre ; 

flS-,  flSre ;  -1^9,  -plSre. 

All  these  have  perfect  and  supine  in  -Svl,  -Stmn. 
Other  verbs  with  6  (-Svl,  •Stun)  have  consonantal  present  stems ; 
ore-,  cresofire ;  also  <ivie-,  qvleaoere ; 

cr6-,  oernAre ;  sv5-,  svesodre ; 

ttl5-,  -idescSre  (also  alK>leo,  abo-  sprS-,  spemfire, 

IM,  aboUtmn ;  and  addleaco, 
adnltmn); 

(3)  In  most  verbs  with  stems  in  -e,  the  e  was  probably  short,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  perfect  b«ng  in  -nl  (for  -enl),  and  supine  in 
-Itnm,  which  in  some  verbs  was  reduced  to  -torn. 

mOnfi-,  monfire  (numul,  monltum),  and  many  others. 

cftvd-,  c&TSre  (cftvl  for  c&vnl,  c&vltnm  contracted  to  cautnm),  and 
others. 

Contraction  with  the  initial  vowel  of  suffixes  gives  6  in  most 
forms  of  the  present  stem;  e.g.  mon6re,  mon6s,  monemus,  monSham, 
monSbo,  monfirem,  monStnr  (monAt,  as  amftt^  audit). 

(r)     Many  verbs  have  e  (probably  ft)  in  present  stem,  but  drop  it 
entirely  and  show  consonantal  stems  in  other  parts  of  the  verb, 
morde-,  mordfire  (momordl,  morsum),  and  others. 
Tide-,  vldCre  (vldf,  ttttim) ; 
8dde-,  sedSre  (sSdl,  Bessom) ; 
prande-,  praadSre  (praadl,  ptanmiai); 
arde-,  ardSre  (arsi,  artnun) ;  and  many  others. 

{d)  Some  have  a  present  stem  m  -e,  besides  another  (older  or  poetic) 
consonantal  stem ;  e.g. 

fervere,  fenrfire ;  atddSre,  sfcrUMre ; 

ftOgSre,  falffSre ;  tergSre,  tergfire ; 

dlfire,  emit  scent^  SIfire ;  tuSrl,  in  compounds  -tol ; 

■c&tere,  8C&tSre ;  elSre,  in  compounds  -dre. 

(Among  other  forms  the  ist  persons  JfervO)  ftilffo,  olo,  scato,  itrldo, 
tergo,  ferilmus,  &c.  appear  not  to  occur.) 

303        Verbs  tvultb  stems  ending  in  1 ; 

(a)  Some  verbs  with  radical  1,  and  many  derivatives,  have  I,  and 
retain  it  through  all  the  tenses ; 

ad-,  Bdro ;  d-,  -dre  (also  cl6re)  ; 

1-;  Ire ;  qui-,  qu&re. 

In  these  the  1  is  radical. 

audi-,  audire ;  dormi-,  donnire ; 

and  mnny  other  derivatives. 

In  all  theee  the  perfect  is  in  -Ivl,  and  in  the  derivative  verbs  and 
■oio,  the  fuplne  is  in  -Itom.    But  Itom,  dtum,  quitum. 
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{K)     Some  verbs  haire  I  in  present  stem,  but  drop  it  and  show  a 
consonantal  stem  in  other  parts ;  e.g. 
amid-,  amldre  (amlcnl,  amlctnm) ;       ordi-,  ordM  (onmm) ; 
fard-,  fiBjrcIre  (fanl,  fiLrtum) ;       -pSrI-,  e.g.  ftperire  (&pfirnl,  &peitiim) ; 
fold-,  fnldre  (folsiy  fbltum) ;  rSpexIre  (rSpptel,  rfipertnm), 

band-,  iLaniire  (hand,  baiutiim) ;  and  other  compounds ; 

mStI-  (for  menti-);  m6tirl(nMnsiun);  saepl-,  saapird  (saepd,  saeptum) ; 
sand-,   sandre    (aanzl,   aanctiun,      ySnl-,  Tfinlre  (vSnl,  ventnm) ; 

rarely  aandtum) ;  Tlnd-,  Tlndre  (vlnxl,  Tlnctiiin) . 

sard-,  sardre  Tsard,  sartiun);  sSpdll-,  aepellre  has  perfect  sepe- 

aentit-,  sentire  (send,  sensiun);  IM,  supine  a^pnttimt. 

6rl-,  flrtri  (ommi) )  show  in  some  tenses  a  present  stem  either  in  I  or  conso- 
pirn-,  p«tlrl  \         nantal. 

(r)  Some  verbs  have  the  stem  ending  in  I^  \i^ch  fell  away  before  I 
or  «r;  and  as  final  in  unperativc,  was  changed  to  &  The  1  is  generally 
dropped  in  the  supine  stem. 

c&pl-,  c&pSre  (cSpl,  captmn) ;  mOrl-,  inf.  m5rl  (also  roSaflA,  Int. 

coepi-,  ooeptre  (coepi,  coeptun) ;  part.  mOrltnnis) ; 

fSUd-,  f&cSre  (fScl»  fitctom) ;  pixl-»  p&r&re  (p^pttrl,  partnm,  old 

fOdI-,  fOd&re  (fSdl,  fossum) ;  pres.  part.  jSrens) ;    . 

fftgl-,  fll£:6re  (fOgl,  fut.  part,  ff&gl-  p&fl-,  inf.  p&tl  (pasamn) ; 

tttnw) ;  qufttl-,  qu&tSre  (-quaad,  quasaimi) ; 

gr&dl-,  inf.  gy&dl  (gressnm) ;  r&pl-,  rftpSre  (r&pnl,  raptnm) ; 

jftd-,  Jfteftre  (j8d,  Jaeiimi) ;  -q^Id-,  -spleftre  (Hq^«xl,  Bp^ctmn) ; 
-Ud-,  -Iloere  (-lezl,  -lectnm) ; 

Two  have  I  in  other  tenses  than  those  derived  firom  the  present  5 
dlpl-,  cflpfire  (d&plvl,  dlpXtum ;  in  Lucr.  also  cftpXret) ; 
8&pl-,  8&p8re  (aaiOvl,  in  compound  rOdpul  and  r^d;]^). 

{ct\    A  few  verbs  have  consonant  stems  in  present,  but  I  stems  in  other 
parts; 
p«t-,  pdtfire  (petlvl,  pMItun) ;         VKona,  capesao,  laceaao,  have  inf. 
rttd-,  rttdfire  (rttdlvi) ;  -fipB,  perf.  -Ivl  (or  -U),  sup.  -Itum; 

<Iiiae8-,  ciuaeren  (qoaAdvl,  quae-  td-,  tfoSre  (txTd,  tritum). 
gXfctim); 

So  Qreno  is  fotmd  for  9v9nlo. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

TENSES   FORMED   FROM  THE  PERFECT  STEM. 

804  The  suffixes  for  the  tenses  formed  from  the  perfect  stem ;  i.  e.  for 
the  perfect,  completed  future,  and  pluperfect  in  indicative,  and  perfect 
and  pluperfect  in  subjunctive,  are  the  same  in  all  Terbs ;  viz. 

Comp.  Future  -5r- ;  Pluperf.  Ind.  -6r-a ; 

Perf.  subj.  -6r-I,  Pluperf.  subj.  -Iss-S. 

The  perfect  indicative  has  a  suffix  -la  which  however  is  not  found  in 
the  third  pers.  sing,  and  the  first  pers.  plural ;  in  which  the  same  per- 
sonal suffixes  as  in  the  present  indicative  are  used.  This  suffix  -is  in 
the  first  pers.  sing,  loses  its  s ;  in  the  third  pers.  plural,  being  followed 
by  a  vowel,  changes  to  -er. 

The  perfect  infinitive  is  formed  by  the  suffix  is-se.  This  is  appa- 
rently composed  of  the  suffix  Is-  just  mentioned,  and  -se  for  -gse  as  in 
the  present  infinitive. 

305  The  ^eat  resemblance  of  these  suffixes  to  the  parts  of  the  verb  sum, 
which  are  used  to  form  the  -same  tenses  in  the  passive  voice,  suggests  (and 
the  suggestion  has  been  generally  adopted)  that  they  are  identicsdin  origin. 

This  theory  would  give  a  complete  explanation  of  the  pluperfect  and  the 
completed  future  indicative,  with  the  exception  that  the  3rd  pers.  plural  of 
the  latter  has  drlnt  instead  of  ilmiLt,  perhaps  in  order  to  avoid  confusion 
with  the  3rd  pers.  plur.  perfect  indicative. 

The  perfect  subjunctive  would  be  explained  by  assuming  as  the  suffix  an 
older  form  of  Sim ;  viz.  -Ssim,  or  with  the  usual  change,  -Srim. 

The  perfect  indicative  and  Jnfinitive  and  pluperfect  subjunctive  seem  to 
require  the  assumption  of  a  long  I  being  suffixed  to  the  perfect  stem  before 
the  respective  parts  of  the  verb  sum  were  added.  Thus  aadivlBsem, 
audivisse  would  stand  for  aud-Iv-I-essem,  audlY-I-eflse,  rezlssem,  &c.  for 
rez-I-Bsem,  &c. 

In  the  perfect  indicative  the  2nd  pers.  sing.  e.g.  audlvlsti  would  stand 
for  aud-lv-I-esU  (the  personal  suffix  -ti  being  lost  in  the  es,  ^Aou  art), 
2nd  pers.  plu.  e.g.  audivlstis  for  aud-Iv-I-estis ;  3rd  pers.  plur.  e.g.  audi- 
Tenint  for  aud-Iv-I-Ssunt.  The  3rd  pers.  sing,  may  have  the  simple 
personal  suffixes,  or  may  have  been  reduced  from  &  fuller  form ;  e.  g.  au- 
dlvl-est,  audivlst,  andivit.  The  -It  is  sometimes  found  long.  The  first 
person  singular,  e.g.  audivi,  may  then  be  for  aad-ly-I-esnm,  audlyism, 
audivim.     And  the  ist  person  plural  may  have  had  a  similar  pedigree. 

It  must  however  be  observed  that  the  resemblance  to  the  parts  of  the 
stem  es,  on  which  this  theory  rests,  is  in  some  degree  deceptive,  for  it 
consists  largely  in  personal  and  modal  suffixes,  which  even  on  another 
hjrpothesis  might  be  expected  to  be  the  same.  And  the  rest  of  the  suffixes 
is,  as  has  been  seen,  in  some  tenses  but  poorly  eked  out  by  the  simple 
stem  to. 

306  The  perfect  stem  when  formed  by  a  suffixed  t,  is  frequently  modi- 
fied by  the  omission  of  the  v  m  all  tenses  and  persons  and  both  num- 
bers, except  m  the  ist  pers.  sing,  and  plu.,  and  3rd  pers.  sing,  of  the 
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perfect  indicative.  The  vowels  thus  brought  together  are  contracted, 
(excepting  -Id,  and  sometimes  -U);  e.g.  ind.  peif.  amftstl,  amftstis, 
amftnmt;  pluperf.  am&ram,  &c.;  comp.  fiit.  amSro,  &c.;  subj.  perf. 
amftrtm,  &c. ;  Plup.  aznSlssem,  &c. ;  infin.  amasse ;  so  flestl,  fleram,  &c.; 
and  (though  here  the  v  omitted  is  radical)  mosti,  coznmostl,  &c.  (from 
moveo),  and  derived  tenses. 

But  we  have  some  instances  of  uncontracted  forms ;  e.g.  audleram,  &c. ; 
audiero,  &c.;  audllstl  as  well  as  audisti,  &c.  And  sudi  fonns  occur  not 
unfrequently  from  peto,  eo,  and  their  compounds. 

Ndvero  (ist  pers.  sing,  ind.)  always  retains  the  v.  (But  cognSro,  ndrlm, 
nCris,  &c.).  And  so  does  the  shortened  form  of  the  3rd  pers.  plu.  perf. 
ind.  of  verbs  with  ft  stems ;  e.  g.  amftySre.  (The  infinitive  being  am&re, 
the  perfect,  if  contracted,  would  be  liable  to  confusion  with  it.) 

In  dSsIno,  pdto,  eo,  and  their  compounds  the  omission  of  ▼  usually 
(in  the  compounds  of  eo  almost  always,  e.g.  abU,  abilstl,  &c.)  takes  place 
even  in  the  ist  pers.  sing,  and  plural,  and  third  pers.  sing,  of  the  perf. 
indicative;  e.g.  desil,  desilt,  desiimns.  In  other  verbs  \vith  -i  stems,  -lit 
is  sometimes  found ;  -11  hardly  ever ;  -llmiui  never. 

The  contracted  forms  are  sometimes  found  from  the  above-mentioned 
three  verbs;  p6tlt  (Verg.,  Ov.) ;  It  (Ter.,  Verg.,  Ov.,  &c.);  ftbit,  pfirlt, 
ftdit,  dbit,  rddlt,  &c. 

307  In  the  older  poets,  and  occasionally  in  Vergil  and  Horace,  in  tenses 
formed  from  perfect  stems  in  -8,  an  i  between  two  ss  is  omitted  and  the 
sibilant  written  once  or  twice,  instead  of  thrice;  e.g.  despeze  (Plant.)  for 
despexisse ;  snrreze  (Hor.)  for  snrrexisse :  consiunpstl  (Prop.)  for  con- 
smnpsistl;  dlzti  (Plaut.,  and  twice  or  thrice  in  Cic.)  for  dlzistl;  erepsS- 
miu  (Hor.)  for  erepsissemns ;  extinxem  (Verg.)  for  eztliudssem. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

FORMATION   OF  THE  PERFECT   STEM. 

308  The  perfect  stem  is  formed  in  one  of  five  different  ways,  some  of 
which  are  peculiar  to,  or  invariably  found  in  particular  classes  of  verbs. 
All  are  used  without  any  distinction  of  meaning.  Some  verbs  have 
two  or  even  more  forms  of  the  perfect  stem. 

The  five  ways  of  forming  the  perfect  stem  are : 

(i)     Reduplication ; 

(ii)    Lengthening  the  stem  vowel ; 

(iii)    Suffixing  -a; 

(iv)    Suffixing  either  -u  or  -v ; 

(v)  Udng  the  stem  of  the  verb  without  change. 
In  the  following  enumeration  the  present  stem  is  added  where  it 
differs  from  the  verbal  stem.  All  the  verbs  named,  whether  consonant  or 
vowel  stems,  are  arranged  under  the  class  to  which  their  final  consonant 
belongs:  except  monosyllabic  vowel  stems,  and  u  stems,  which  are 
arranged  separately. 
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1.     Perfect  stem  formed  by  reduplication. 

309  The  first  consonant  of  the  stem  is  prefixed  with  a  short  vowel, 
which  is  e,  if  the  stem  vowel  is  a  or  e,  and,  if  the  stem  vowel  is  o,  u 
or  1,  is  the  same  as  the  stem  vowel.  In  the  prae-Ciceronian  language 
the  vowel  of  the  prefixed  syllable  appears  to  have  been  (always  ?)  e, 
whatever  the  stem  vowel  might  be.  And  Cicero  and  Caesar  are  said 
to  have  used  memordi,  spepondl,  pepugt 

If  the  stem  vowel  is  a,  it  is  changed  to  e  before  two  consonants,  to 
1  before  one ;  ae  is  changed  to  L     Before  single  1  d  and  6  become  tl. 

If  the  stem  begins  with  sp,  sc,  rt,  the  second  consonant  is  redu- 
I^icated,  and  the  s  prefixed  to  the  reduplication  syllable. 

Gutturah, 

die-  (Pr.  disc-  for  dlc-so-),  dl-dlc-i ;  pare-,  pd-pere-1 ; 

pftg-  (Pr.  pang- ;  comp.  p&c-laoor),  p^plg-l ;  pose-,  pd-poso-l ; 

ptlg-  (Pr.  pung-),  ptl-ptUr-i ;  tftg-  (Pr.  tang-),  tS-tXg-l ; 
Dentals, 

c&d-,  c6-d[d-i ;  caed-,  cd-dd-l ; 

tlld-  (Pr.  tund-),  ttt-tttd-1; 

znorde-,  mO-mord-i;     sponde-,  opd-pond-l;    tonde-,  td-tond-1; 
Nasals, 

c&n-,  cS-dn-l ;  -mdn-,  md-mlxi-l ; 

Liquids,. 

fidl-,  ».feU-l ;  p61-  (Pr.  pell-),  pS-ptd-l; 

tdl-  (Pr.  toll-),  tS-tttl-l  in  prae- Augustan  poets;  usually  tfll-1;  ' 

CHIT-,  ctL-curri ;  p&rl-,  p6-p&r-l ; 

Vonvels, 

dft-,  d«-dl ;  stft-  (Pr.  stft-),  stfi-U ;  stl-  (Pr.  sl-st),  Btt-ti ; 

810       ii.     Perfect  stem  fcxmed  by  lengthening  the  stem  vowel. 
If  the  stem  vowel  be  ft,  it  is  changed  to  8  (except  in  scftbdre)* 
Labials, 

riip-  (Pr.  rump-),  rflp-1 ;  so&l)-,  sofib-i; 

6m-,  6m.l;  c&pl-,  oSp-i; 
Gutturals, 

Mqv-  (Pr.  Unqy-),  Uqy-l ;  vie-  (Pn  vine-),  vIc-1 ; 

«g-,  5g-i ;  fWg-  (Pr.flrang-),«»g-i; 

l«g-,  15g-i ;  pftg.  (Pr.  PMig-),  P8g-l; 

fftcl-,  150-1;         Jftcl-,J5o-l5  Ittfi*-,  flUr-1; 
Dentals, 

M-,  M-1 ;            »d-  (Pr.  fond-),  fttd-i ;  6d-  (Pr.  obsolete),  Od-1 ; 

Bfide,  iSd-l,         vide-,  vld-i;  fOdI-,  fSd-i. 
Nasals, 
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Senu'votweh, 
jftva^,  Jfly-l ;       l&va-  (old  !&▼-),  Iftv4  ; 
c&Ye-,  c&T-l;       f&ve-,  far-l;  f6ve-,  fCv-1; 

mdve-,  mOT-1 ;    p&Te-,  pftv-1 ;  vdve-,  vOv-l. 

The  lengthening  of  the  root- vowel  in  the  verbs  which  have  ▼  for  their 
final  consonant  is  probably  due  to  the  absorption  of  a  suffixed  ▼  (§  316), 
e.g.  c&vl  is  for  cftF-vi  or  c&Tul.     In  a  similar  way  vld,  vUi,  yeni  may 
have  arisen  from  an  absorption  of  a  reduplicated  v  >  e.g.  for  ▼d-'^^tel,  vdYldi, 
,  TdvSnL 

311  iiL    Perfect  stem  formed  by  suffixing  s. 

If  the  present  stem  ends  in  a  vovrel,  the  vov«rel  is  dropped  before  the 
suffixed  8.  None  of  the  verbs  v^hose  present  stem  ends  in  a  have  their 
perfect  formed  by  s  suffixed. 

Thb  suffix  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  first  aorist  in 
Greek. 

Labials, 
P.  B.     carp-,  carp-B-i ;  nilb-,  zrap-s-l;  r6p-,  rep-s-l ; 

scalp-,  8calp-8-l ;  scrib-,  scrlp-8-1 ;         sculp-,  scnlp-s-l ; 

serp-,  serp-s-1 ;  saepl-,  saep-s-1 ; 

jtlbe-,  Jossl  (Jou-s-i  old  form :  probably  JtLb-eo  is  for  J5v-eo). 
M.    A  euphonic  p  is  generally  inserted  before  s :  m  is  once  assimilated. 
cSm-,  comp-s-1;  dSm-,  demp-s-1;  prOm-,  promp-s-i;  stLrn-,  sump^s-l; 
px&n-,  pres-sl  (for  pren-s-l) ;  tem-  (Pr.  tenm-),  temp-s-L 

Gutturals. 
Ic,  re,  Iff,  rg  drc^  the  guttural  before  s. 
C.  QV.  c6qv-,  cox-1;  die  (Pr.  die-),  dlx-1;    dtlc-  (Pr.  dflc-),  dux-1 ; 

pare-,  par-s-1  (also  peperd,  §  309)  ; 
Wee-,  liix-4;  mulce-,  mul-s-l;        torqve-,  tor-s-l; 

fiurd-,  for-8-i ;        fUld-,  fni-s-l;  sand-,  sanz-l ; 

sard-,  sar-8-i ;       vlnd-,  Tlnx-I ; 

-UoI-  (e.g.  allldoj),  -lex-1;  -splcl-  (e.g.  aspldo),  -spex-i. 

G.  cnr.  dug-,  dnx-l ;  fig-,  fix-1 ;  flng-,  flnx-1; 

-flig-,  flix-1 ;  flilinr-(Pr.flu-),flux-l;  jung-,  Jnnx-i ; 

-leg-  (in  <Uieg-,  Intelldg-,  negldg-),  -lex-1 ;         inerg-,  mer-s-l ; 
Smnng-,  SmuBX-l;  pang-  (or  P&g-),  panx-l  (usually  pSg-1  or 

p6pXg-i) ; 
ping-,  PI21X-I ;         plang-,  planx-i;  -pung-, -punx-i; 

rSg-,  rex-i;  spaxg-,  spar-s-i;         stingy-,  stlnx-l; 

string-,  strlnx-l ;    strfigv-  (Pr.  stru-),  strux-l ;    stlg-,  sux-i ; 
t6g-,  tex-1 ;  tingv-,  tlnx-1 ;  Ylgv-  (Pr.  viv-),  t1x-1; 

nngv-,  unx-l; 

alge-,  al-s-i ;  ange-,  aux-1 ;  frige-,  fiix-1 ; 

tnige-,  fU-s-i ;         indulge-,  Indul-s-l ;     Itlge-,  Inx-i ; 
mnlge-,  mul-s-l ;     conigve-  (Pr.  cGnlve-),  terge-,  teor-s-L 

conix-1; 
tnrge-,  tnr-s-i;       urge-,  ur-s-l; 
H.         trftH-,  trax-i ;         vdh-,  yex-L 
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Dentals, 

The  dental  falls  away  before  s,  or  is  assimilated  to  it;  the  preceding 
vowel  is  lengthened. 

mitt-,  ml-s-l ; 
sentl-,  86n-s-l; 
Claud-,  olau-s-l; 
Ifld-,  ia-8-i ; 
rOd-,  r5-8-l ; 


fleet-,  flex-1; 
pect-,  pez-l ; 
cSd-,  ces-8-1; 
laed-,  lae-s-i ; 
rid-,  r&-8-i ; 
▼&d-,  vft-s-l; 
axde-,  ax-8-i ; 

Nasals, 

m&ne-,  man-s-1 ; 

Liquids,  (b*c, 
veil-,  vul-s-l ; 
haere-,  hae-s-i ; 


nect-,  nez-1 ; 
qn&tl-,  quas-si; 
dlYld-,  dIvI-8-1; 
plaud-,  plafl-s-1; 
trild-,  trCl-s-l; 


xlde-,  ri-8-1; 


sn&de-,  fm&-s-L 


gCs-  (Pr.  g6r-),  ges-s-1 ;   lis-  (Pr.  Hr),  us-s-l; 
hausl-  (Pr.  hauri-),  hausl. 


312  iv.  (a)    Perfect  stem  formed  by  suffixing  u  (vowel). 

gSm-,  gexn-u-l ; 


Labials,  BtrSp-,  strep-u-l ; 
trSm-,  tr6m-a-i ; 
crfipft-,  crgp-u-l; 
d5in&-,  dom-u-l; 
h&M-,  h&b-u-l ; 

rtlM-,  (Pr.  also  rtlbesc-),  rtlb-u-i; 
sorbft-,  sorb-u-l; 
tepd-,  (Pr.  also  Wpesc-),  t6p-u-l; 
r&pl-,  r&p-u-i. 


frdm-,  £r8m-u-l; 

▼5m-,  ▼5m-11-L 

cflbSr,  (Pr.  also  ctunb-),  ctib-u-i; 

fXmd-,  tim-u-i. 

liibS-,  Ittb-u-lt ; 
send-,  (Pr.  sdnesc-),  sSii-u-i; 
Bttipfi-,  ^Pr.  also  stftpesc-),  stttp-u-i ; 
torpS-,  (Pr.  also  torpesc-),  torp-u-i. 


S13        Gutturals,    frlcSr,  fric-u-1 ; 
9nSc&-,  gn6c-u-i,  (also  en6c-ft-vi) ; 
sdcSr,  s5c-u-i. 
arcft-,  arc-ui;  dCcS-,  d6c-u-l; 

jftcft-,  jac-u-i ;  licfi-,  llc-u-it ; 

pl&cfi-,  pl&c-u-l ;  tftcfi-,  tftc-u-1. 


inlc&-,  mIc-u-1,  (but  dlmlc&vi) ; 
-pllc&-,  -pUc-u-l,  (also  -plIc-a-Tl) ; 


d6cd-,  dOc-u-1 ; 
n6c6-,  nOc-u-l ; 


6ge-,  6g-u.l ; 

rlgS-,  (Pr.  also  rlgeso-),  r^-u-1 ; 

814       Dentals,    stert-,  stert-u-1. 
Ifttfi-.  (Pr.  also  Ifttesc-),  lftt-u-1; 
iimdtd-,  (Pr.  iim5tesc-),lim5t-u-l; 
paenlte-,  paenlt-u-it ; 


plgS-,  plg-u-it ; 

vigfi-,  (Pr.  also  vlgesc-),  vXg-u-i. 

v6ta-,  v6t-u-l  (once  vftt-ft-vl). 
nlte-,  (Pr.  also  nltesc-),  nit-u-l ; 
dpoTtS-,  6port-u-it ; 
pftte-,  (Pr.  also  patesc-),  p&t-u-l. 


xn&dS-,  (Pr.  also  m&desc-),  m&d-u-l ;   pMC-,  pud-u-lt ; 

sordd-,  (Pr.  also  sordesc-},  sord-u-l;    obsiird6-,(Pr.6bBiirdesc-),obsurd-u-i. 


815        Nasals  J  Liquids  ^  &c. 
N.  gen-,  (Pr.  glgn-),  gSn-UTl. 
s5n9.-,  B5n-ii-i; 
5mtn6-,  5mln-u-i; 
BdnS-  (Pr.  sfinesc-),  sSn-u-1 ; 


t5n&-,  t5n-u-l. 
m5n6-,  mdn-u-l ; 
tfinfi-,  tdn-u-i. 
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L.  ftl-,  &1-U-1 ;  c51-,  col-u-1 ;  coiuriU-,  ooiuriU-a-l ; 

in51-,  mdl-u-l ;  61-,  (also  dl«-),  6I-11-I ;  vdl-,  vea-u-l. 

cfild-,  (Pr,  also  c&lesc-),  cal-u-1 ;     call3-»  (Pr.  also  callesc-),  call-u-l ; 
coald-,  (Pr.  coalesc-  intrans. ;  comp.  &I0  trans.),  co&l-u-i ; 
dOie-,  ddl-u-l ;  paUS-,  (Pr.  also  paUesc),  paU-u-l ; 

iU«-,  (Pr.  also  dlesc-),  iU-u-1 ;        stftdd-,  Btfld-u-l ; 
▼ftW-,  (Pr.  also  ▼ftlesc-),  ▼ftl-u-1. 
Svne,  (Pr.  ivilesc-),  5vn-u-L 
B&U-,  s&l-u-l  (rarely  s&lil). 

R.  86r-,  sdr-u-1. 

8r6,  (Pr.  also  ftreso-),  ftr-u-1 ;  carft-,  c&r-u-l ; 

dflrS-,  (Pr.  dUresc-X  dUr-u-i ;         fldx6-,  (Pr.  also  flOresc-),  flfir-u-1 ; 

horrd-,  (Pr.  also  horresc-),  horr-n-l ;        m§r6-,  mSr-u-i ; 

p&rd^,  pftr-u-l;  tend-,  terr-u-L 

&pdxl-,  &pdr-a-l;  Spfol-,  dpdr-u-i. 

B.  nez-,  nex-u-l ;  pOs-,  (Pr.  pOn-),  pOs-u-l ;  tex-,  tez-u-L 

censd-,  cenB-n-1 ;  tors-,  (Pr.  torrfi-),  torr-u-l. 

Semivowels,    tonr-  (also  ferv6-  and  ferve-sc-),  ferb-u-l  (also  fervl). 


S16  iv.  (J?)    Perfect  stem  formed  by  suffixing  v  (consonant). 

The  consonantal  ▼  is  suffixed  to  vowel  stems  only  (except  pa^co  ?), 
and  the  preceding  vowel  is  always  long. 

Almost  all  verbs  with  stems  in  ft-  or  I-  have  their  perfect  stem 
formed  in  this  way.     So  also 

Labials,    cilpl,  (Pr.  ciipl-),  ciqpI-v-1 ;  eipi-,  (Pr.  sipl-),  sapl-v-l. 

Dentals.    p6tl-,  (Pr.  pfit-),  petl-v-i  ;  rttdl-,  (Pr.  riid-),  rudl-y-I. 

Sibilant, 
arcessl-, (Pr.arcesa), arcessl-v-i ;         c&pessi-,  (Pr.  capess-),  capessl-v-i ; 
p5sl-,  (Pr.  p6n-),  posl-v-l  (always  in  Plaut.,  Ter. ;  for  posnl  see  §  315) ; 
qnaeal-,  (Pr.  quaer^),  quaesl-v-l. 

pS.s-,  (Pr.  paac-,  for  pas-sc-),  pft-v-l. 

317        Monosyllabic  vaiuel  verbs :  (also  oleo,  quiesco). 

A.  si-,  (Pr.  86r-),  s5-T-l ;  strft-,  (Pr.  stern-),  stra-v-L 

0.  n6-,  (Pr.  nose-),  n5-v-l. 

U.  fa-,  ra-v-l  (Plaut.  but  usually  fui) ;  comp.  pin-,  plflvl  (also  plnl). 
E.  cr5-,  (Pr.  cer-n-),  cr5-v-l;  cr5-,  (Pr.  cre-sc-),  cr5-T-l; 

fle-,  fl5-v-l ;  ■  de-15-,  delS-v-1 ; 

nS-,  nS-v-1 ;        -613-  (e.g.  abole-sc-o,  adole-sc-o,  obsole-sc-o),  -615- v-i ; 

-pl§-,  pl§-v-l ;  qms-,  (Pr.  qnlesc-),  qni§-T-l ; 

sprS-,  (Pr.  sper-n-),  spre-y-i ;         snS,  (Pr.  sne-sc-),  sng-v-i. 

1.  cl-,  (Pr.  C15-,  also  cl-),  61-v-l ;         1-,  (Pr.  ind.  ist  pers.  eo),  I-v-1 ; 

U-,  (Pr.  Un-),  U-v-l  and  lS-v-1 ;        qnl-,  (Pr.  ind.  ist  pers.  queo),  qnl-v-l ; 

scl-,  (Pr.  sd-sc- ;  besides  the  regular  I  verb  sdo),  scl-v-l ; 

rt-,  (Pr.  Bin-),  rt-T- ;  trt-,  (Pr.  tfir-),  trl-v-i  (cf.  §  31  /jT)- 
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813  V.    Perfect  stem,  same  as  present  stem. 

This  is  frequent  (i)  in  the  compounds  of  verbs  of  which  the  simple 
has  a  reduplicated  perfect  Tsee  §309);  (»)  by  the  dropjjing  of  ▼,  in  per- 
fects, in  -Ivl,  -€vl,  -&Tl  (see  §  306);  (3)  regularly  in  verbs  with  u 
stems,  which  with  other,  chiefly  consonantal,  stems  are  here  named : — 

Labials,    bib-,  bibl ;  lamb-,  lambL 

Gutturals,    Ic-,  IcL  conifrvd-,  (Pr.  cOnlve-),  conXvl  (also  oonlzl). 

Denials,    vert-,  vert-1. 

•caad-,  '«a]ul4 ;  did-,  oHd-l ;  -fend-,  -fend-i ; 

fld-,  (Pr.  find-),  fld-1  (probably  for  fSfld-i) ;  maad-,  mand-i ; 

pand-,  pand-i ;  jarttiend-,  iMrehMid-l ;  aoand-,  seand-i; 

aeld-,  (Pr.  «cind-),  wSUlA  (aoL-dUl-l  old) ;  dd-,  sUi- ; 

prande-,  prand-l ;  retnxid-*  retimdi;  stride-,  strid-l. 

Liquids  and  Sibilants, 
L.  paaJll-,  psall-i ;  vfil-,  (Pr.  rell-),  vell-i  (rarely  vulsi). 

B.  Terr-,  verr-L  compfol-,  oompSr-1; 

repfol-,  r6pp&r-i  (both  probably  compounds  of  a  perfect  pdpdri), 
S.  pins-,  {also  piB-),  pins-i ;  vis-,  vIs-L 

fBicessl-,  (Pr.  facess-),  facess-l;      tncessi-,  (Pr.  Incess-),  tncess-i ; 

lacessl-,  (Pr.  lacess-),  laoess-l. 

319         Vowels,     U,  vowel  and  consonant 

ftcfl-,  aca-i;  axs^-,  azsra-i;  exlU,  exa-i ; 

fOry  toA  (in  Plautus  sometimes  fCL-vl) ;  -gril-,  -gm-i ; 

ImbCL-,  imbu-l;  tiidfL-«  indu-i;  lil-,  lu-i; 

mStd-,  mdta-1;  mlnfl-,  xninn-l;  pld-,  plu-l,  also  plUvi; 

nil-,  nu-i;  spfl-,  spu-i;  st&tfl-,  st&ta-i ; 

sterna-,  stemn-i ;        sU-,  sui ;  tilbil-,  tilba-i ; 

solv-,  solv-i;  volv-,  volv-i;  ferve-,  ferv-i  (also  ferbui). 

L    &di-,  (Pr.  ind.  ist  pars.  sing,  adeo),  &di-i ;  so  usually  the  compounds  of  eo ; 
tnqul-,  (Pr.  ind.  inquam),  inquil;   sftll-,  sal-i-i  (rare,  usually  s&lul). 


CHAPTER   XXII. 

FORMATION   OF  THE  SUPINE  STEM. 

320  The  supine  stem  has  a  common  base  with  the  stem  of  the  past  and 
the  future  participles,  and  with  that  of  some  verbal  substantives,  to 
which  class  the  supines  themselves  belong;  e.g.  supine,  amSrt-u-;  past 
part,  amft-t-o-  ;  fiit  part,  amft-t-flro-;  subst.  denoting  agent ^  ftm&-t-dr-; 
denoting  action  amflrt-ISn-.  This  common  base,  which  will  be  here 
spoken  of  as  the  supine  stem,  is  -t-  suffixed  to  the  stem  of  the  verb. : 
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When  the  verb-stem  ends  in  a  vowd,  the  vowel  is,  if  long,  gene- 
rally retained;  if  short,  almost  always  changed,  except  in  monosyl- 
lables, to  I  (§  38),  or  omitted  altogether.  A  few  of  tiie  verbs  which 
have  a  consonant  stem,  have  -It-  (instead  of  -t  in  the  supine),  as  if  from 
a  vowd  stem.  When  the  verb-stem  ends  in  a  consonant,  or  loses  its 
final  vowel,  t  is,  when  following  certain  consonants,  changed  to  8.  A 
few  other  instances  of  this  softening  admit  of  special  explanation. 

The  verbs  here  will  be  dassified  according  as  they  do  or  do  not  exhibit 
a  vowel  before  the  supine  suffix,  and,  subordinatdy  to  that,  according  to 
the  final  vowel  or  consonant  of  the  verb-stem. 

N.B.  The  supine  itself  will  be  here  named  when  dther  supine,  past 
participle,  or  verbal  substantive  in  -ta-  exists :  otherwise  such  other  form 
firom  the  same  base,  as  does  exist. 

821  i.     Verbs  with  a  vowel  preceding  the  supine  suffix. 

A.     I.     Verbs  having  ft  in  supine  stem ; ' 
na-  (for  gta&-  ?  Pr.  inf.  nawsi),  nfttum  ; 
Btrft-,  (Pr.  stem-),  itrft-taiii ;       flA-,  (Pr.  toll-),  Ift-tnm ; 
ftmft-,  ftmft-tnm ;  and  all  other  verbs  with  derivative  ft  stems. 
Mca-,  Mcft-tom  (also  fllc-tom) ;   mloa-,  -mloft-tom ; 
ndca-,  nftoft-tom  (but  cf.  §  316) ;     8d<»-,  secfttnnui  (once). 

a.    Verbs  having  -ft  in  supine  stem ; 

d&-,  dft-tnm ;       r&-,  (Pr.  mf.  r«rl) :  r&tnm ;       B&-,  (Pr.  ifo-),  Bft-tnm ; 
stft-,  (Pr.  inf.  stftre ;  also  sl-itire),  stft-tnm  (but  in  some  compounds 
Btft-tums). 

3.    Verbs  having  -X  (for  •&)  in  supine  stem  ; 

crdpft-.  orepX-tnm ;  dlbft-,  (Pr.  also  omnb-),  ctibl-tum ; 

ddnift-,  dOml-tnm ;  -plicft-,  -pUdL-tnm  (also  pUcft-tnm ; 

85n&-,  idni-tnin  (Bonft-tnms,  once)  ; 

tOnft-,  tOni-tom  (Intonft-tns,  once) ;  vdt&-,  vdtl-tnm. 

In  Jtlvft-,  Jtl-tnm  (rarely  Jnyft-turoB) ; 

l&vft-  (also  1&Y-),  lan-tnm ;  the  I  is  absorbed  by  the  ▼  preceding.     > 

822  0.  no-,  (Pr.  nose-),  nd-tnm ;  po-,  (pOtare  frequentative)  p5-tU8, 

cognA-  (cf.  §  300),  (so  also  agn5-),  oogni-tnm. 

823  U.     I.     Verbs  having H  in  supine  stem ; 

ftdl-,  ftofl-tnm ;  arga-,  argfl-tnm ;  dilU-,  dllfl-tum ; 

exll-,  exft-tnm ;  Imbfl-,  InibtL-tnm ;  Indll-,  Indfl-tum ; 

mlnll-,  mlnfl-tnm ;        -nft-,  nd-tnm  (abnuXturos  in  Sail.) ; 

iqril.,  Bpft-tom;  st&tfl-,  st&ta-tnm;  all-,  sll-tnm ; 

tribtl-,  trlbfl-tom ;        tfl-  (Pr.  toe-  usually),  tft-tnm. 

Idqv-,  ioctl-tum ;  seqv-,  sfictl-tam; 

8<dY-,  8<dfl-tnm;  toIt-,  TOlfl-tnm. 

firu-  (for  fimgr-)  has  rarely  flraltflrus  (usually,  fimc-tnm). 

a.     Verbs  having  -tl  in  supine  stem ; 

rft-,  ra-tnm,  (but  rfltnm  according  to  Varr. ;  fut.  part,  is  ml-tibnis) ;    - 

ptl-,  (whence  ptttftre  frequentative),  ptk-tos  (adj.) ; 

All-,  (aknost  always  due-),  -dfttnm  (Indfttos). 

L.  G.  9 
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324  E-     I,     Verbs  having  -§  in  supine  stem  ; 

crS-,  <Pr.  cem-,  also  Pr.  cresc-),  cretum ;  dele-,  delS-tnm ; 

flS-,  fli-tnm ;  n§-,  ne-tnni  (Ulp.) ; 

-oie-  <Pc  obs-,  «z-ole8C-),  '613-tum ;  -plS-,  plS-tum ; 

quiS-,  qiiie-tam ;  sug-^  (Pr.  suesc-),  mietum ; 

spre-,  (Pr.  spem-),  sprS-tnm. 

vl5-,  Tietnin  Ter.,  Lucr.  (but  vifitum  Hor.  apparently). 

2.     Verbs  having  X  (for  -6)  in  supine  5tem.; 

&b6ie-,  &b61i-tiun;        C&16-.,  iC^-turas;  c^6-,  c^S-tnrus; 

ddl6-,  ddU-toms ;         ezercd-,  exercitum  ; 

la&M'  (and  compounds  dSbe-,  praebd-),  Mbl-tum ; 

J&cS-,  J&cUunis ;  lic6-,  IteX-tnni ;  Itlbft-,  Itlbl-tnxii ; 

m6r6-,  merl-tnni ;         2nis6r5-,  xnisdrl-timi  (rarely  misertmu) ; 

in5n6-,  monl-tnm ;        n5cd-,  ndcl-tnm  ;  pftrS-,  pari-tnrus ; 

pigd-,  plgi-tum ;  pl&c6-,  pl&ci-tiun ;  piidS-,  piidl-tam ; 

S516-,  soli-tnm ;  t&cd-,  tadLtus  (adj.) ;        terrS-,  terrl-tnxn ; 

▼&1S-,  -vali-tuniB ;         ySrd-,  ySri-tuin. 

c&y6,  c&7i-tiun  (old :  usually  cau-tom) ; 

favS-,  fiau-tiun  (for  favl-tiun ;  cf.  f&Tltor  Plaut.).  So  also 

f0v6-,  fS-tiun;  in6Yd-,  mS-tum;  vdYd-,  ydtiuii. 

325  I.     I.     Verbs  having  -I  in  supine  stem;   audi-,  audl-tnm;   and  others 

which  have  -iTl  in  perfect,  except  those  in  §  303  d, 

bland!-,  blandl-tum ;   largl-,  lazKX-tnm ;  menti-,  mentl-tom ; 

mm-,  mCli-tnni ;  parti-,  partl-tun;  pdU-,  potl-tnni. 

sorti-,  sortltum. 

sancX-,  Bancl-tnxn  (sanctum  more  frequently); 

pSrl-,  pdr-Itus,  adj.  (but  in  comp.  -per-tum); 

opperi-,  opperltnm  (also  oppertum) ; 

obllvl-,  obUtum  (fpr  obllvltum)  probably  has  stem  in  I. 

ctipl-,  ctLpI-tum ;  p6tl-,  (Pr.  pfit-),  pdtl-tum ; 

quaesl-,  (Pr.  quaer-),  quaesl-tum ; 

rildl-,  (Pr.  rild-),  rildl-tum ;  trl-,  <Pr.  tfir-),  tritum ; 

arcesBl-,  (Pr.  arcess-),  arcessl-tum ;  so  also  lacessl-tum,  capessl-tum, 
faces8l-tum. 

2.     Verbs  having  -X  in  supine  stem ; 

ci-,  (Pr.  cie-),  cl-tum  (sometimes  -cl-tum) ; 

1-,  (Pr.  ind.  eo),  1-tum) ;  11-,  (Pr.  Hn-),  ll-tum ; 

qui-,  (Pr.  ind.  queo),  qul-tom;      si-,  (Pr.  sin-),  sl-tum. 

ftlgl-,  filgl-tum ;  Old-,  «lld[-tum  (but  lllici-,  illec-tum,  &c.), 

mdil-,  mdrl-turus ;  6rl-,  drl-tdrus  (sup.  or-tum) ; 

pSxI-,  pari-tOrus  (sup.  par-tum) ;    pdsl-,  (Pr.  pOn-),  p5sl-tum. 
326        Consonant  Stems,     &1-,  &ll-tum  (more  usually  al-tum) ; 

frSm-,  firdm-I-tum ;         g6m-,  g&n-I-tum ;        gdn-,  (Pr.  gign-),  gSni-tum ; 
mdl-,  m61-I-tum ;  strSp-,  strdp-I-tum ;     Y6m-,  ydm-I-tum. 

iL     Verbs  with  a  consonant  preceding  the  supine  suffix. 

827        1.     Verbs  which  retain  -t-. 

Labials. 

P.  carp-,  carp-turn ;  cl6p-,  dep-tum ;  r5p-,  rep-tum ; 

rilp-,  (Pr.  rump-),  rup-tum;  scalp-,  scalp-tum; 

sculp-,  sculp-tum ;        saip-,  sarp-tum ;  sexp-,  serp-tum. 
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ftp!-,  (Pr.  apl-Bc),  ap-tnm;  cftpl-,  cap-tmn; 

T&pl-,  rap-tmn ;  taepl-,  iMp-timi. 

B.  nlib-  (Pr.  nllb-),  nup-tmn ;  icrlb-,  wa^tnni. 

M.  6m-,  em-p-tnm ;  tern-,  (Pr.  taoin-),  tem-p-tmn. 

328         Gutturals,   After  a  preceding  consonant  (except  n),  the  guttural  usually 
falls  away. 

C.  Q^*     C5<iT-,  coctnm ;  die-,  (Pr.  die-),  dlo-tnm ; 
dtlc-,  (Pr.  dflc-),  duc-tnxn ;              Ic-,  ie-tmn ; 

Uqv-,  (Pr.  llnqT-),  -lio-tnm;  vie-,  (Pr.  vine-),  Tlo-tam. 

fric&-,  ftic-tnm  (also  fricft-tum) ;  Sudcft-,  6n6c-tiim ; 

85C&-,  sectum  (also  secfttimu). 

arcd-,  arc-turn  or  ar-tnm ;  ddcd-,  doc-tun ; 

miscd-,  mlx-tnm  (in  MSS.  oflen  mis-turn)  -, 

torqve-,  tor-tnm. 

SjnIcI-,  amlc-tnm;       fkrcl-,  for-tom ;  fiil6I-,  ftal-tnm; 

saael-,  sanctom  (also  aancl-tiim) ;  sarcl-,  aar-tnm ; 

TincI-,  Tlnc-tnm. 

f&d-,  fac-tnm ;  J&cl-,  Jaotum ; 

mmd-,  (Pr.  xiand-sc-),  nanc-tnm  or  nac-tnm ;    -spld-,  -spec-tam. 

829  G.    GV.     (For  stems  ending  in  -Ig-,  -iff,  see  §  333) ; 

&£:-,  actum ;  dns:-,  cine- turn ; 

fig-,  (Pr.  and  Perf.  flnfiT-)*  flc-tum;        -flifir-,  -flic-tnm ; 

flug^-,  (Pr.  flu-),  fluo-tus  subst.,  also  fluzns  adj.; 

frSg-,  (Pr.  frang-),  frac-tum ;  <%->  frlc-tum ; 

fimgr-,  (Pr.  fru-),  fimctum ;  fung-,  fonc-tum ; 

Jung-,  Junc-tum ;  ISg-,  lec-tnm ; 

-mung-,  -munc-tum ;  P^-f  (Pr.  pang-),  pactum ; 

pig-,  (Pr.  and  Perf.  ping-),  pic-tnm ;    plang-,  planc-tnm ; 

pung-,  punc-tum ;  r6g-,  rec-tum ; 

Tig-,  (Pr.  ring-),  ric-tus  subst. ;  stingv-,  stinc-tum ; 

strig-,  (Pr.  and  Perf.  string-),  stric-tum ; 

strugv-,  (Pr.  stru-),  struc-tum ;  stig-,  suo-tum ; 

tftg-,  (Pr.  tang-),  tac-tum ;  tdg-,  teo-tum ; 

tingv-,  tinc-tum ;         ungv-,  uno-tum ;        "vigT-,  (Pr.  ▼!▼-),  Tlc-tum ; 

aug6-,  auc-tnm ;  Ittgd-,  luc-tus  subst. 

-lid-,  -lectum  (except  ^d-tnm). 

H.  tr&h-,  trac-tum;  ySIi-,  Teo-tum. 

830  Dentals,     See  §  334. 

tend-,  ten-tum  (also  tensum;  probably  the  supines  of  tendo  and  tenco 

are  mixed) ; 
cdmM-,  comes-tum  (rarely). 

Nasals^  Liquids,  <Sr»r. 
H.  C&n-,  can-tU8  subst.;  men-,e.g.commIn-i8C-,  oommentum 

tSnd-,  tentum ;  ydnl-,  ven-tum. 

831  L.  &1-,  al-tum ;  cdl-,  oul-tum ; 

constU-,  consul-tum ;  ocdU-,  occul-tum ; 

▼51-  (Pr.  inf.  veUe),  vultus,  subst.  expression. 
&d51e-  (Pr.  adolesc-),  adul-tum. 
8&1I-,  sal-tum;  sfipSII-,  sSpul-tum. 

9—2 
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B.  cSr-,  (Pr.  cem-),  oer-tos  adj.  (also  crS-,  crS-tos) ; 
Bdr-,  -aer-tnm  (also  serta,  n.  pi.  garlands), 

6rl-,  (»:-tiun  (cf.  §  325.  a);    '   &p&I-,  aper-tmn;  pftrl-,  par-tmn. 

S.  fOs-,  (Pr.  fSrl-?),  fes-tum  (e.g.  Infes-tus,  xnanlfes-tus) ; 

gds-,  (Pr.  g6r-),  ges-tom;  p&s-,  (Pr.  pasc-),  pas-tnm^ 

pis-,  plB-tnni ;  quSs-,  (Pr.  <ia6r-)>  ques-tum ; 

tex-,  tex-tmn;  Us-,  (Pr.  lb:-),  lui-tum; 

ton-,  (Pr.  torre-),  tos-tum. 

haiud-,  (Pr.  haurl-),  haus-tum; 

pdid-,  (Pr.  pOn-),  pos-tum  (usually  pdsltiim). 

832  2.  Verbs  with  t  suffixed :  but  softened  to  s  by  the  influence  usually 
either  of  a  preceding  dental,  or  of  two  consonants  of  which  the  first  is  a 
liquid.  A  vowel  preceding  -siun  is  always  long.  (Other  cases  are  but 
few;  and  the  siun  may  be  partly  due  to  the  active  perfect  (if  any) 
having  -si,  as  it  has  in  all  these  exceptional  cases,  except  censnl.) 

333  Labials.    Iftb-,  lap-snin;  JtlM-,  Jos-smn  (for  Jdv«-,  Jousnm  ?) ; 
prezn-i  pres-snin  (for  pren-smn). 

Gutturals,     The  guttural  usually  drops  out. 

C.  pare-,  par-sum.  nrnlcd-,  mnl-Bnm. 

Q.  fig",  flmm;  flugr-,  (Pr.  flu-),  fluxos  adj.  (fluc-tus  subst.); 

merg-,  mer-siim ;  sparg-,  spar-sum. 

miilgd-,  mvl-snm;  tergd-,  ter-snm. 

334  Dentals.  The  dental  either  drops  out,  the  preceding  vowel  being 
therefore  lengthened,  or  is  assimilated.     N.  B.  All  dental  stems  have  -sum. 

T.  fleet-,  flezum ;  mSt-,  mes-sum ; 

mitt-,  mis-stun ;  nect-,  nezum ; 

nict-,  (Pr.  nit-),  nizum  or  nX-sum ;  p6ct-,  pezum ; 

-plect-,  -plexnm ;  vert-,  ver-snm ;  Ht-,  H-smn. 

filtd-,  fas-snm. 

mStI-,  mensom ;  sentl-,  sen-smn; 

ftti-,  (Pr.  fiitisc-),  fes-sus  adj. ;  pati-,  pas-sum ;     quiti-,  qnas-sum. 

D.  c&d-,  c&'Sam ;  caed-,  cae-sum ; 
c6d-,  ces-sum;  claud-,  clau-sum; 
did-,  ctL-sum  ;                                 divid-,  dlYl-snm ; 
Sd-,  §-sum  (rarely  comes-tum,  from  comSd-) ; 
-fend-,  -fen-sum ;                           fld-,  fl-sum ; 

fid-,  fissxun ;  frend-,  fres-sum  or  frS-sum ; 

fad-,  (Pr.  fund-),  fa-sum ;  laed-,  laesum ; 

Ifld-,  Ifl-snm ;  mand-,  man-sum  ; 

dd-,  -dsum  (e.g.  per-dsus,  ezSsus) ;  pand-,  pan-sum  or  pas-sum ; 

pend-,  pen-sum ;  plaud-,  plau-sum ; 

prehend-,  prehen-sum ;  r&d-,  r&-8um ; 

rOd-,  ro-sum ;  scand-,  scan-sum ; 

sdd-,  (Pr.  iolnd-),  sds-snm ;         tend-,  ten-sum  (also  ten-tum) ; 

trftd-,  trtl-sum  j  ttid-,  (Pr.  tund-},  ta-sum  or  tun-sum. 

arde-i  ar-iOrtti  \  aude-,  au-snm ; 

gaftd^e-,  (l*r.  gaude-),  gftYl-sum;  morde-,  mor-sum ; 

pendt'i  pea^ium  \  prande-,  pran-snm ; 

rSdt*,  rt-mUB  1  sede-,  ses-snm ; 
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qponde-,  ipoii-Biim ;  mftde-,  iiit-iiiiii ; 

taede-,  taa-smn ;  tonde-,  toa-gam ;  ride-,  TX-gam. 

erdX-,  or-sun;  fOdI-,  fM-snm;  giftdX-,  gres-siim. 

336  I'TasalSy  Liquids^  &c. 
N.  xn&ne-,  man-mun. 

L,  -cell-,  -cnl-mm;  ftoi-,  Cal-snm;  pell-,  pol-nim; 

Ball-,  Ml-fiim ;  veil-,  vul-iqiii. 

B.  cnzr-,  enr-snm ;  baere-,  hae-fum.  yerr-,  Ter-fiim. 

8.  cenae-,  oen-mun ;  hautf-  (Pr.  haiizl-),  havs-timi  (also  hau-stlnu). 

Many  verbs  have  no  forms  from  a  supine  stem  in  use. 


336  The  supines  are  respectively  the  accusative  and  ablative  (or  in  some 
uses  apparently  the  dative),  of  a  verbal  noun  in  -u.  They  are  called 
resf>ectively  active  supine,  or  supine  in  -mn,  and  passive  supine  or 
supine  in  -n. 

From  this  so-called  supine  stem  are  formed,  as  has  been  said,  the 
future  participle  active  by  suffixing  -ftro-,  sing.  nom.  -Urns  (m.) ;  -tlra 
(f.),  -11mm  (n.) ;  and  the  past  participle  passive,  by  suffixing  tlie  or- 
dinary case-encUngs  of  the  second  class ;  e.g.  sing.  nom.  -ns  (m.),  ft  (f.), 
-um  (n.). 

These  participles,  in  the  appropriate  gender  and  number,  are  used  in 
the  nominative  case  with  the  finite  tenses  of  the  verb  sum,  and  in  the 
accusative  as  well  as  the  nominative  with  the  infinitive  of  the  same  verb 
to  supply  the  place  of  certain  tenses  for  which  there  is  no  spedal  form. 
The  fiiture  participle  thus  supplies  additional  future  tenses  in  the  active 
voice  especially  in  the  subjunctive:  the  past  participle  supplies  the 
perfect  tenses  of  the  passive  voice,  whether  the  passive  voice  have  a 
strictly  passive  meaning,  or,  as  in  deponents,  an  active  or  reflexive 
meaning. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

OF   THE  TRADITIONAL  CLASSIFICATION  OF  VERBS. 

837  As  the  ordinary  classification  of  verbs  is  often  referred  to,  it  may  be 
convenient  here  to  give  a  brief  account  of  it.  It  is  as  old  at  least,  as  the 
fourth  century  after  Christ. 

Verbs  are  generally  divided  according  to  their  form  into  four  classes, 
called  Conjugations. 

The  four  conjugations  are  distinguished  by  the  vowel  which  immediately 
precedes  xe  in  the  infinitive  mood ;  which  in  the  ist  conjugation  is  ft :  in  the 
second  8^:  in  the  third  ft,  not  usually  belonging  to  the  stem:  in  the  fourth  L 

The  distribution  of  the  verbs  among  these  conjugations  is  as  follows. 

^  i.e.  0  according  to  the  ordinary  doctrine :  but  see  §  502  b. 
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V     >\Ni  vxv*,  tti:;Aik«  contains  all  vowel  verbs,  whose  stem  ends  in  ft; 

Uv  5N\\>o^i  <vM)iugiition  contains  all  vowel  verbs  whose  stem  ends  in  e; 
>tx  «M«%^4k  ^  *j^sf^  intin.  mAnS-re. 

UU  l^ir^  conji^tion  contains  all  verbs  whose  stem  ends  in  a  con- 
^>«vMU»  C4-  in  m«  or  a  variable  1  (called  I  above,  §  303  c) ;  as 

1%^  /rmU,  infin.  rtir-^ra- 
lil^«^  lasiigM^  infin.  triba-fee. 
«i^>0,  /taJtf,  perf.  o8p-l,  infin.  c&pd-re. 
IV.    Fourth  conjugation  contains  all  vowel  verbs  whose  stem  ends  in  I, 
as  Mdi-o,  /Jk€ar^  infin.  audX-re. 

t)t        The  following  are  the  regular  forms  of  the  perfect  and  supine  in  the 
several  conjugations  according  to  the  ordinary  description. 

In  the  ist  conjugation  the  regular  pertect  is  formed  by  the  addition 
of  Tl  to  the  stem,  uie  regular  supine  by  the  addition  of  turn,  e.g.  &mft-vi, 


The  exceptions  are  few :  two  verbs  do,  sto  have  a  reduplicated  perfect 
dMl,  itfttil:  two  others,  Jtivo,  Iftvo,  lengthen  the  stem  vowel,  e.g.  (Jtlvi, 
llvl) :  the  others  add  nl  to  the  stem,  the  final  a  being  omitted ;  e.g.  crSpa-, 
ortp-ul.  None  form  the  perfect  in  si  or  i  simple.  None  form  the  supine 
in  Bom. 

In  the  and  conjugation  the  regular  perfect  is  formed  by  the  addition 
of  ul  to  the  stem,  the  regular  supine  by  the  addition  of  Itmn,  the  final  stem 
vowel  e  being  omitted,  as  mone-,  mozL-ni.  The  exceptions  are  numerous, 
and  of  all  kinds :  the  larger  number  adding  sL  Many  have  the  supine 
in  sum. 

In  the  3rd  conjugation  all  the  forms  are  much  used,  some  having 
even  the  long  characteristic  vowel  of  the  other  three  conjugations,  e.g. 
atemo,  strftvi ;  spemo,  sprSvl ;  tero,  trivl.  These  are  clearly  instances  of 
a  vowel  stem  in  the  perfect  and  supine  superseding  a  consonant  stem. 
Many  have  the  supine  in  sum. 

In  the  4th  conjugation,  the  regular  perfect  is  formed  by  the  addition 
of  ▼!  and  the  regular  supine  by  the  addition  of  torn  to  the  stem ;  e.g. 
aadl-Tl,  aadl-tnm.  The  exceptions  are  few:  one  lengthens  the  stem  vowel 
(▼ftni-o,  Tini):  one  simply  adds  the  personal  inflexions  (compdrl-o,  00m- 
pfe-1).  Three  have  perfect  in  nl ;  viz.  aperlo,  operlo,  and  salio,  nine  have 
perfect  in  iL  Two,  viz.  eo  and  do,  have  short  X  in  supine.  None  form 
the  p<»rfect  by  reduplication,  except  perhaps  reptel-o,  reppdr-i.  Several 
have  supine  in  sum. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

UST  OF  VERBS,   WITH  THEIR  PERFECTS,  SUPINES, 

&c. 

9)t        Thk  following  list  contains  almost  all  the  verbs  of  the  Latin  language, 
with  ctrttin  exceptions,  which  exceptions  are — 

l»  All  verbs  with  a-  or  1-  stems,  which  have  their  pres.  infinitive  in 
4Mk  4m  {-^^  '^)>  P^  ^  '^^*  '^^  (-fttns,  -Xtns,  sum),  and  supine  in 
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2.  All  verbs  with  e-  stems,  which  have  perfect  in  -ul,  but  no  supine. 
They  are  generally  intransitive.  - 

3.  Most  inchoatives,  which  either  have  no  perfect  or  supine,  or  one  of 
the  same  form  as  the  simple  verb. 

4.  Verbs  compounded  with  prepositions.  But  such  are  named  as 
differ  from  the  form  of  the  simple  verb  in  perfect  or  supine,  or  which  agree 
with  it  in  having  a  reduplication  in  the  perfect. 

5.  A  few  verbs,  with  e-  or  1-  stems,  which  have  no  perfect  or  supine. 
The  supine  is  not  much  used,  but  is  here  mentioned  wherever  it  or  a 

perfect  participle  is  known,  as  this  is  similarly  formed. 

N.B.  Whe^e  the  English  translation  as  given  here,  whether  with  or 
without  a  preposition,  allows  of  the  immediate  addition  of  an  object,  the 
verb  is  transitive  (though  it  may  perhaps  also  be  intransitive),  e.  g.  arcesso, 
send  for ;  laedo,  hurt,  are  transitive.  Where  it  requires  the  addition  of  an 
English  preposition,  the  verb  is  intransitive,  e.  g.  nOceo,  be  hurtful, 

Pres. 
Present  Perfect.  Supine.  Infinitive.  Stem. 

accerso.    See  arcesso. 

&dlo,  sharpen  &ctU  ftcCltiim  &cii3rd  &ctl- 

&go,  do,  drive  6gl  actum  &g:6re  &£:- 

idlgo,  &d§gl,  ftdactum,  a<Ug:$re.     So  the  other  compounds. 
Except :  cdfiro  (c59gl,  cdactimi,  cQgere),  d5gro,  which  has  no  perf.  or 
supine,  pr6dX£:o  which  has  perf.  only,  and 
drcuin&go,  per&^ro,  which  retain  a  in  pres.,  &c. 
sS.t^o  is  really  two  words  :  perf.  8gl  satis. 
alo,  say  aj- 

The  following  forms  only  are  preserved,  pres.  ajo,  Sis,  &It  (ais^idt  in 
Plaut.),  ajunt.  Imp.  ajSliam,  &c.  complete.  In  Plaut.  and  Ter.  allMUli. 
Pres.  subj.  ajas,  ajat.    The  part,  alens  is  used  only  as  adj. 
algea,  he  cold  aM  al^rSre  a]£:-e- 

&I0,  nourish,  raise        filvl  altnm  -&l&re  ftl- 

&litum  is  found  in  post- Augustan  writers, 
ftmlcio,  clothe  &mictimi  Smlclre        &inlc-l 

amicui  and  amtTl  are  both  said  to  have  been  used  for  perf, 
ango,  throttle,  vex  angrSre  an^- 

kgAacoT,  fasten  to  one-  aptns  sam     aptnin  ftplsd  &p-I- 

self  get 
More  usual  in  compound  M^pisoor,  ftdeptns  sum,  &dlpisci.    See  also 
coepio. 
arceo,  inclose,  keep^ff  arcul  (artus)  arcSre  arc-e« 

axtus,  only  used  as  adj.  confined,  narrow: 
exaeeeo,  exercise,  ezefcul,  ezerdttom,  ezercSre.    So  also  coerceo. 

anmuOffetch,  send  for  arcesslTl        aroessltum      arcessdre    )!!f^!fV 

Another  form  (perhaps  of  different  origin)  is  accerso.     In  pass.  inf. 
aroessM  (accersM)  sometimes  occurs. 
ardeo,  he  on  fire  arsi  (arsHrus)  ardSre  ard-e- 

axigrfto,  charge  argftl  argtltum  arsrHSre        arga- 

(wi/A  crime,  &c.) 

arglltns  rare,  except  as  adj.  sharp,     Fut.  part,  argulturos  (once   in 
Sail). 
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Pres. 
Present.  Perfect.  Supine.  Infinitive.  Stem. 

audeo,  dare  awms  ram,    anram  audfire         aud-e- 

auflot  sum,  I  have  dared;  ausiu  also  (rarely)  passive  part. 
&ye,  imperat.  haU  (in  Qutntilian's  time  li&vd)  also  &Y8to,  plur.  &Y8to  :  inf. 

&Y6re.     Martial  has  ftv6. 
&Teo,  long  no  perf.  or  sup.  &v8re  &T-t« 

zXifS^^increa$e{^Tzxi&J)  aozl  aucttun  augSre         aug-e- 

endow 
b&tfto,  be(Uy  fence        b&tnl  b&tftdre        b&ta- 

(with  a  weapon) 
bibo,  drink  blU  blbSie  bib- 

For  supine  and  fut.  part.  pOtnm,  pOtflras  are  used. 
bito,  go  no  perf.  or  sup.  bIMre  bit- 

Only  in  early  dramatists.    Plautus  has  compounds  ablto,  adblto,  Inter- 
blto,  perblto,  reblto. 
c&do,/z//  dkddl  cftsmn  c&d6re  cS4- 

ooddo,   ooddl,   oecftram,  oceldire.     The    other   compounds,   except 
rdddo  and  (rarely)  Indido,  have  no  supine. 
csueAo,/eU,  cut,  slay,    c6<Adi  caeram  caed&re        caed- 

ocdido,  occldi,  oc(^l8um,  occIdSre.     So  all  the  compounds, 
c&leo,  be  hot  c&lvl  (e&Utflms)       o&lfire  o&l-d- 

calTOT,  play  tricks  (also  as  passive)  calTl  calv- 

Only  in  early  writers  for  later  oalunmiSlrl. 
-cazido,  light,  only  in  compounds.  cand- 

e.g.  aocendo,  aooendi,  accensimi,  accendfire. 
c&no,  sing,  play.         cdolni  (eantaB  eftnfire         o&n^ 

(on  a  harp,  &c.)  subst) 

conolno,  oozu^tU,  ooncentimi,  conduSre.    So  oedno  (also  once  ocoe- 
dBl),  Indno  and  praeclno.    No  perf.  found  of  other  compounds. 

fAjpevBO,  undertake       c&pesdTl        c&pesdtmn      c&pessfire    j^^^i. 

c&plo,  take  oSpi  captnm  c&p«r»  c&p-X-  ' 

condLpio,  ooiLcBpl,  conceptum,  oondtpSre.    So  the  other  compounds, 
except  uiteo&pio,  antecfipl,  anteoeptimi,  aateo&pdn. 
oftreo,  be  in  want         c&rni  (cftrltariu)       oftr6re  oftr-6- 

cftro,  card  (wool),  very  rare  cftrfire  cir- 

oarpo,  nibble,  pluck      carpii  carptnm  oarpdre        oaxp- 

decerpo,  deoerpil,  deoerptnm,  deosrpdre.    So  the  other  compounds. 
c&veo;  be  ware,  he     cftvl  cautnin  cftv5re         cfty-*- 

ware  of 
tiM.0,  give  way,  yield  up  GwA  oeflram  oSddre  c8d- 

oMo,  give,  said  to  be  old  imporative  and  per.  smg.     The  plural  oette  (for 

Oldltt)  onlv  in  early  scenic  poets, 
-oello,  strike  t  only  in  compounds :  oelBns  adj.  high  odl- 

peroeUo  (strike  down),  perctUl,  peronlras,  ptfotilfire. 
ezoello  {distinguish  myself)  has  (in  Gellius)  a  perf.  ezoeUnL    Of  ante- 
oello  and  praooello  no  perf.  or  sup.  are  found,  excelras  praeoelBUS, 
lofty,  are  used  as  adj. 
owMO,  count,  estimate,  eensnl  oensmn  oonsSre        oens-S- 

give  opinion 
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Pres. 
Present  Perfect.  Supine.  Infinitive.        Stem. 

cemo,  sift,  distirt"      crSvl  (eritmn  cernArt       (oir- 

guishy  decide,  see  {oertm,  zd^ysure  |cri- 

The  meaning  see  is  confined  to  pres.,  fiit.  and  imp.  tenses. 
decemo,  decrdTl,  deorBtmn,  deoemtee.    So  the  other  compounds. 

^\sHr«p  ^^  ^  \^  \^ 

The  -1  stem  is  rare  in  the  simple  verb :  the  -e  stem  rare  in  the  com- 
pounds,   aodo  makes  (once)  acdtva ;  *incclOy  ezdttiis  and  ezcItOB; 
condOy  condLtUB,  and  (once)  condtuB ;  perdo,  perdLtos. 
tdakeoygird  dszl  dnotnxa  dngfire        daff- 

dango  (rare)  clang  daagtee       daiifir- 

daudo,  shut  daud  dansnm  daudfiro      dand- 

condfldo,  condUd,  condtLmm,  condfldere.    So  the  other  compounds. 
ddpo  (old),  steal  depd  deptnm  dftptee         dip- 

daeo,  be  spoken  of  -d&tnm  dafiro  da-e 

In  Seneca  (once)  duo.    Past  part,  only  in  compound  Indtltus. 
cSlo,  till,  pay  atten-    cfilvl  cnltmu  oSldra  cfil- 

tionto 

So  the  compounds  ezdUo,  ezcdlnl,  ezcoltimi,  excftlSre,  but  aocdlo, 
lnc61o  have  no  supine.     Occfllo  has  probably  a  diiferent  stem. 
coeplo,  be^n  coepi  coeptnxiL  ooepdn        ooep-I- 

Pres.  md.  and  subj.  only  in  Plant.  Fut.  ooepiam  in  Cato.  Imperf. 
subj.  oo«pdrem  once  in  Ter.  Otherwise  only  perfect  stem  in  use. 
But  ooeptUB  and  ooeptnnui  are  also  used.  (Coeptna  snm  often  with 
a  pass,  infin. ;  but  also  ooepi.)  The  verb  is  apparently  from  co-&plo 
(apiscor). 
0<Xliq[>e8CO.    See  pasco. 

odnqnXniflco,  crouch      conquezi,  old  and  rare  oonqvlniflcftro 

cdnsiUo,  consult  consftliil         consultnm       oonafllfire     oonsttl- 

cdqao,  <r<»7^  cozi  ooctum  cdqoArs        cOqv- 

crfido.    See  do. 

crtpo,  rcutle  ertpvl  erttpltmn         crtpftre        er6p-&- 

cnaioOigrow  ertvl  erttum  crasodre       cr6- 

Though  CTMOO  is  intransitive,  it  has  a  part.  crStna,  sprung  from. 
dibo,  lie,  lie  ill  dlMl  diDltmu  ditAre  dU»-&- 

en1>ft7l  is  occasionally  found. 
d&do,  hammer  dldl  d&smn  dld&ro  dld<' 

-(nmbo,  lie,  only  in  compounds,  as  strengthened  form  of  dlbo. 

accnmbo,  acdltml,  acdlbltnin,  aocnmMre. 
dipio,  desire  dlplvl  dlpltmn  dlptee  dlp-I- 

enpXret  once  in  Lucr. 
onnro,  run  c&currl  cnrsmxi  oiuxiro        cnrr- 

The  compdimds^  frequently  retain  the  reduplication,  e.g.  acdlonnl, 
didtonxzi,  ez^Bftcnxxi ;  more  usually  (in  Cicero  and  Livy)  drop  it,  e.g. 
aocmxl* 

dSlao.    SeeBno. 

d0pBo,  knead  deptid  dapttimi         depsSre        depa- 

dXeo,  say  dlzl  dlotnm  dIoSre  dlo- 

^iaoo,  learn  didid  dladtee         ao- 

Compounds  retain  reduplication,  e.g.  Cdisoo,  Jearn  by  hearty  SdXdXd.     ^ 


ddcSre 

ddc-d- 

ddiere 

d61-e. 

ddmiUre 

ddza-S." 

dUc^re 

dUc- 
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dispeioo.    See  pasoo. 

^S:^SA,%  divide  UtIbI  dlylsun  dlvIdSre       di-vld. 

do,  ^v€  (see  p.  106)     dMl  d&tum  d&re  dft- 

The  half-compounds  dronindo,  surround^  pessnmdo,  ruin^  s&tisdo, 

satisfy,  Teniimdo,  expose  to  sale^  follow  do  precisely. 
orMo,  entrust,  believe,  Yondo,  sell,  reddo,  give  back,  and  the  compounds 
with  monosyllabic  prepositions,  have  consonant  stems :  e.  g.  crSdo, 
orMIdl,  orMItnm,  crMdre.    So  also  accredo,  acerSdldi. 
The  compomid  with  prae  exists  only  in  praedltus,  endued. 
The  reduplication  is  retained  in  the  compounds,  except  usually  in 

abacondo. 
For  the  passives  of  Yondo,  perdo,  (except  past  part,  and  gerundive) 
Tenoo  and  (usually)  pereo  are  used. 
dOoeo^  teach  d5cM  doctum 

dUoo,  be  in  pain  ddlnl  (ddllttlms) 

dftmo,  tame  ddxnnl  dOmitum 

dtlco,  dra;Wi  lead,  ac'    dTud  dnctiim 

count 
Mo,  eat  Sdl  SsTun  SdSre  6d« 

Supine  sometimes  essnm.  COmSdo  has  also  (rarely)  comestuxn. 
Amo,  buy  (orig.  take)    6ml  emptuxn  dmdre  Sm- 

ftdlmo,  &d6ml,  ademptum,  ftdlmSre.    So  other  compounds,  except 

!i)    cd&tto  (cdSmi,  coemptam),  perdmo,  Interemo,  which  retain  e: 
3)    the  earlier  compounds  c5xno,  dSxno,  pr5mo,  siUiio,  which  make 
compsl,  comptum,  &c. 
60,  if<7  (see  p.  107)        lyl  Ituxn  Ire  !- 

Compounds  always  omit  v  (e.g.  &dil),  in  ist  pers.  perf.,  and  usually  in 

other  persons  of  perfect  and  thence  derived  tenses. 
T$noo,  be  for  sale,  perf.  vSnli,  is  a  compound  of  00.     It  has  no  supine. 
ezao,x/W>  ^(clothes,  ezol  ezatum  ezadre         exil- 

&c.) 

ftceBBOj^rawj^r, /w^^^flLcesat  iaUsessXtuni      f&cesaSre    )ft|^M-I- 

fiUdo,  make,  do  ISd  fiacttmi  f&c6ra  f&c-I- 

For  the  passive,  in  tenses  formed  from  present  stem,  llo  is  used. 
prOfldto,  make  progress,  prGfSd,  prGfectam,  prdflcdre.     So  the  other 
compounds  with  prepositions.     But  calSfietclo,  tremSfado,  &c.  being; 
only  half  compounds  retain  a  (§  74). 
profloiscor,  set  out  {on  a  Journey),  travel,  prdfectuin,  prOfldsci. 
fiOlo,  deceive,  elude       f6f(ttlll  falsiun  fidldre  fEOl- 

refello,  refute,  refelli,  refellfire. 
fardo^  stuffs  tKoSL  fartnm  fardte         £arc-X- 

rfiferdo,  rSfersl,  rdfertoxn,  rSferdre.    So  also  dlffertna. 
l&teor,  acknowledge  tuisam  f&t6rl  f&t-S- 

conflteor,  confessum,  confltSrl.    So  prdflteor.    difflteor  has  no  part, 
perf. 

«**««*            \  ^,^»^  ^•././.^  («M«iui  adj.  }atlBdlro  «+ »  • 

f&tlBOor  (old)  1  y^^^  ^"^''^  weary)  Iftttad  ^^'  ^ 

dBfttlfloor,  dafoBsuxn,  defetiad. 

f&veo,  he  favourable     tM,  Saatami  f&T§ro  Wr-t- 


affero, 

attUi, 

anfSro, 

abstUl, 

durero, 

distttll, 

oS6ro, 

obttUl, 

rdfSro, 

rSttnli, 
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-fendo,  strike^  only  in  compounds.  fend- 

defendo,  ward  off^  guards  defend!,  defensnm,  defendfire.     So  also 
offendo,  strike  against, 
fSrlo,  strike  (see  U»)  ISrIre  18r-I- 

(percussl,  percnssum  are  often  used  as  perfect  and  supine.) 
fero,  bear  (see  p.  107)  (ttUi)  (l&tiim)  ferre  f8r- 

Perfect  and  supine  are  borrowed  from  toUo. 

allfttmii,  afferre ; 

alkULtmn,         auf erre ; 
dn&timi,  dlfferre ; 

oU&tum,  offerre ; 

rO&tiim  referre ; 

(rarely  reUatnm) 

refert,  it  is  of  importance  (probably  for  rel  fert)  is  used  as  impersonal. 
suflSro  has  for  perf.  rarely  saetQll,  usually  snstiniii. 

ifervl 
ferbul  foTFSre         ferv-fi- 

A  consonantal  stem  (e.g.  fervit,  fervfire)  frequent  in  prae-Aug.  and 
Aug.  poets. 
fXdo,  trust  flsmn  flddre  fld- 

fleuB  snin  is  used  for  perf.,  I  have  trusted* 
Gso.fix  fizl  fixmn  figure  tis- 

fictmi  as  past  participle  in  Varro,  R.  R,  and  Lucr. 
flo,  become  (see  p.  107)  fltol  11- 

The  compound  Inflt,  he  begins^  only  in  this  one  form  (poetical). 

findo,  cleave  fidl 

fiiigo,y27r^,  invettt       flnxL 
fleo,  weep  flfiyl 

flecto,  bend  flezi 

-fligo,  strike^  only  In  compounds. 

affllgo,  strike  against,  knock  down,  affllTrt,  afflictimi,  aflBIigrSre. 

So  the  other  compounds,  except  profllgo,  put  to  rout,  prOfllg^&Tl,  prQfll- 
g&tam,  prOfllgSUre. 

fito,  Jlow  fltud  (fluxus,  adj.  loose,  fiu&re  llttgv* 

fluctUB,  sub.  a  wave,) 
f&dlo,  dig  f5dl  fossum  fOdfire  fOd-i- 

Inf.  fodlrl,  effodirl  are  found  in  the  older  language. 
f&tar,  he  speaks  f&tuxn  f&rl  fA- 

The  following  only  found :  pres.  ind.  f&tur ;  fut.  f&bor,  fitbltur  :  perf. 
fotUB  est ;  pluperf.  fotna  eram,  erat ;  imper.  f&re ;  inf.  fori :  part. 
fimtem,  &c.  (no  nommative,  except  in  phrase  fans  atque  In&iiB, 
Plant.),  fittiis,  fiuodus,  and  fieita. 
In  compounds  we  have  also  -fiunur,  -fBunlni :  -f&bar,  fftrer,  &c.,  and  in 
imperat.  Sac,  praefiito,  praefamlno. 

fbveo,  keep  warm^       fOvl  fOtuni  fttvSre  f5y-6- 

cherish 

tnaagOt  brec^  in  pieces  ft^  fractniu  firanfirSre       fir&g- 

Compounds  as  confiringo,  coafirCgl,  confractiim,  conftliigere. 


flggnwi 

finddre 

fld- 

fiofemu 

tJOf^ht^ 

flg- 

fiStuxn 

liere 

fl6- 

floxtutt 

flecUre 

fleet- 
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XMmo,  rifar,  snort        fr&nnl  frSmltmn         fMmdre        fr6m- 

trendo,  gnash  (with  the  teeth)  ISSm*  frend&re       trend- 

Mco,  rui  Wc«  jjMcatum  fi**"         Mc-&- 

msreo,  d£  cold  frizl  M^firo         frIS:-e- 

fdio,  mzj/,  (corn,  &c.)  frictam  frQrtee         M^- 

fraor,  enjoy  myself  fimctuin  -        fiml  frofi^- 

frnltnm  once  (Ulpian).    Fut.  part,  frnitttms.    An  old  form  frimiscor, 
finmitmn  is  quoted  from  early  writers. 

fOigXo.JleejJlyfrom       fOgl  (fOglttlniB)       fttffSre  fftg-I- 

tal€io,prop  falsi  ftltmn  fnldre         fUo-I- 

fulgao,^^^  ftilsi  fUgSre         ftilfir-e- 

A  consonantal  stem  e.g.  ftilglt,  fulffftre  is  found  in  prae-Aug.  poets; 
twice  in  VergiL 
fando,  pour,  rout       fddl  fasum  fanddre        fbd- 

(an  enemy) 
ftmgor,  get  quit,  dis-  fanctiun  fungi  fnng- 

charge  myself,  (an  office,  &c.) 
fao,  grow?  see  tnm  (§§  359,  a6o) 
f&ris,  thou  ragest  fttrftre  fttr- 

Only  ftarls,  ftarlt,  ftinint,  flirebas,  fureliat,  furtoe,  ftarens  are  fpund. 
gaudeo,  be  glad  g&yXram  gandSre       gavld-e 

gavlsas  gum,  I  rejoiced, 
gSmo,  sigh,  groan        gSmnl  g&nltiim         gtoiSre        gSm- 

gdro,  rarr^,  petform     gessi  gestnm  gftrdre  g6i- 

gigno,  beget,  produce    gftnui  gdnXtmn  glgnftre         gdn- 

In  old  language  (Lucr.  Van*.),  sometimes  gSno  is  found, 
gllseo,  swell,  kindle  gUsoSre        gli- 

gltUx),/^^/  gluptum  glllMro        glflb- 

gr&dior,  step  gresnun  gr&di  gr&d-I- 

Compounds  as  aggrSdior,  attack,  aggressum,  aggrMi.    Inf.  aggre- 
diri,  progredlrl,  ind.  pres.  aggredlmar  are  found  in  Plant. 
-gmo  only  in  compounds.  grfl- 

congmo,  agree,  congrul,  congruftre.     So  also  ingmo,  impend, 
li&beo,  have  h&bnl  Mbltiim  li&bSre         h&b-d- 

So  the  compounds  dSbeo,   owe,   debnl,  d6bltiim,  dSbSre;  praebeo, 
afford,  praebnl,  praebitum,  praebSre  (in  Plautus  deblbeo,  prae- 
blbeo) :  prGbeo  (Lucr.)  for  problbeo. 
haereo,  stick,  intr.        baesi  baesnm  baerSre        baer-e- 

baurio,  drain,  draw     bansi  banstum  bauzlre         bans-I- 

(water) 

In  Varr.  once  banilerint.      Fut.  part.  baastUrafl  (Cic   once)  and 

bansflms,  Vei^.  once,  Stat,  once,  Sil.  twice.     The  subst.  is  baustus 
(not  bausna). 
biflco,  gape,  open  the  mouth,  to  speak  biseSre         bl- 

J&ceo,  lU  J&cni  (J&d[tnni8)       J&o6r8  J&c-S- 

J&do,  cast  jSd  Jactnm  J&o6re  J&o-I- 

abldo,  &bJSci,  abjectum,  ablodre.    So  the  other  compounds.    DUurtdo 
for  dis-Jacio. 

porrldo,  offer  {sacrifices),  &c.  porrectum,  porricfir©  (without  perf.). 
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Ico  (or  Ido?),  Strike      Id  Ictuxn  IcSre  Ic- 

Of  the  present  (rare\  only  icit,,  Idtar,  idmur  occur  :  (ISrio  is  generally 
used  instead).    The  perfect  is  often  in  MSS.  written  iedt. 
Imlmo,  sUePi  imbue      Imbul  ImbHttun         ImbaSre       ImML- 

lnce880,  (Ut4uk  incessl  incess&re      incess- 

indulgeo,  yields  intr.    Indnlsi  lndiilg6re     indulg  e- 

(Indultum,  &c.  is  only  a  late  form.) 

Indao,  put  on  indul  indHtom  Indnfire        Indtl- 

(clothes,  &c.)  ,      .       - 

inquam,  quoth  inquil  |^^  ^^ 

The  following  forms  only  occur.     Pres.  iml.  Inquani,  Inquls,  inquit, 
inqnXmus,  inquiunt.    Fut.  Inqntes,   iuquiet.    Imperf.  Inqnlebat. 
Perf.  inquil,  Inqulstl,  Inqult.     Imperat.  2nd  sing.  Inqae,  Inqulto, 
plur.  Inqulte. 
Irascor,  grow  angry  Ir&tuxii  Irascl  Ir&- 

Irfttns  sum,  I  am  angry;  Buccensul,  I  {Jired  up,  i.e.)  was  angry. 
Jftbeo,  bid  Juasl  Jussiim  Jftbfire  JUb-e- 

yjjigo^  yoke,  join  Jonzl  Juncfemu  Jungfiro        Jung- 

jiivo,  help,  delight        jIlTl  jfltiun  javftr©  jttv-a- 

fut.  part.  Jfty&tarafl.    Adjftvo  has  adjfltllras. 
Ubor,  slip,  glide  lapsum  l&U  1&1>- 

ViiSiQmo,  provoke  l&cesSlYl        lAcessItum       l&cessfoe     j}j[^|^, 

-l&do,  entice.     Only  in  compounds.  lad- 

alllclo,  allezl,  allectum,  alHcdre.    So  UUdo,  peUIdo. 
eUdo,  eUcnl,  eiMtum,  eilcSro.     FriUIdo  has  no  perfect  or  supine. 

laedo,  strike  (rare),       laesl  laesnm  laedSre         laed- 

hurt 
cdllXdo,  dash  together,  coUXbI,  colUsum,  ooUXdere.    So  allldo. 

lambo,  lick  Iambi  (once)  lambdre       lamb- 

langrveo,  be  faint  lan^rvi  langvSre      langnr-e- 

(l&y&tum 
l&yo,  wash  l&yi  jlaatmn  19.y£re  l&y-a- 

flGtum 
A  consonantal  stem  (e.g.l&ylt,  l&ySre,  &c.)  is  frequent  in  prae- Augustan 

and  Augustan  poets. 
For  compounds  see  lao. 

16go,  pick  up,  choose,     16gi  lectum  ISffSre  Idff- 

recid 

ctiUIgro,  collect,  ctfUSgi,  cQUectum,  colUgr^re.     So  compounds  gene- 
rally : 
Except  that  (i)  alldgo,  choose  besides;  perlSgo,  read  through;  praelSgo, 
read  to  others;  rSlftgo,   recul  again;  snbl^o,  pick  up,  substitute, 
retain  e. 
(2)    dlldgo  (or  dni^),  Urve;  Intellftgo,  understand ;  neglSgo,  neglect^ 
retain  e  and  have  perf.  in  -xl,  e.g.  nefflezi.    (Rarely  intellSgl, 
negl9gL) 


UcSro 
Uceil 

nc-6- 

UcSre 

nc-8- 

LlcSto,  llcens,  Ucitus, 

also 

lingrSre 
UnSre 
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Only  used  in  3rd  pers.     Rarely  in  plural.    Also  participle  libens.  (The 
stem  vowel  was  in  early  times  n;  e.g.  Iftbet.) 
Uceo,  he  on  sale  Ucul  lldttniii 

Uceor,  bid  for  Ucitus  sun 

ne^  His  permitted    j^^^est 

Only  used  in  3rd  pers.    Rarely  in  plural, 
found. 
lingo,  lick  Unctnm 

Uno,  besmear  levl  Utum 

llvl  is  also  found. 
In  post- Augustan  writers,  we  have  linio,  Unlyl,  Ualtiun,  Unlre. 
dSleo,  blot  out,  dei6yl,  delStum,  delSre,  either  belongs  to  this  stem,  or 
to  -oloo,  ^ow. 
Unqyo,  leave  UqTl  UnqySre       llqy- 

The  compound,  rSlinqyo,  rSUqyl,  rSUctuxn,  reUnqy^re,  is  more  usual. 
HfVreOj  be  clear,  fluid  Ucul 
Uqyor,  melt,  intr. 
Idqyor,  speak 

Itlceo,  be  light y  beam     luxl 
Ifldo,  sport  It&sl 

lllgeo,  mourn,  trans,     luxl 
\JkO,pay,  expiate  lul 

Compounds  retain  the  original  meaning,  wcuh  (luo=l&yo),  and  have 
past  part.  e.g.  dlluo,  dlllU,  dnatum,  dUuSre. 
mando,  chew  mandl  (once)  Tna.uBuin  manddro      mand- 

xn&xieo,  remain,  await  mansl  manBum  xn&XL6r6        m&n-e- 

fimlueo,  project,  SmXiiul,  fimXxL^ro  (no  supine). 

Immlneo,   impend,  promlneo,  no  perf.  or  supine.    Ferm&neo  is  like 
mS.neo. 
mfideor,  be  a  remedy  mdd5rl  mSd-S* 

-mdniscor,  only  in  compounds  mSn- 

Only  perfect  stem  (with  present  meaning)  in  use.    MSmIni,  I  remember. 

Imperative  memento,  mementote. 
commlnlBCor,  devise,  commentum,  conunlnisd.    So  also  rdmlniscor, 
call  to  mind, 
mSreo,  earn  mSrui  mSxltum  mdvSre         m6r-6- 

'  merge,  sink,  trans.      mersi  mersum  mergfire       merg- 

SmSrgo,   emerge,   is   intrans.,   but    has   part.   perf.  emersus,   having 
emerged, 
metier,  measure  mensum  mStM  m§t-I- 

m6to,  mew  (messemfecl)messum  mfitdre         mSt- 

metuo,/mr  mStul  metuSre       mSttl- 

mdtfltus,  once  in  Lucret. 
mico,  quiver,  flash       mXcul  mXc&re         mIc-&- 

SmXco,  SmiciU,  fiit.  part.  emXcftturus. 
dXmlco,*dImIcayl  (dXmlcul  twice  in  Ovid),  dimlcatum. 
mingo  mlnzl  mlctum  mingdre       mXg- 

Another  form  of  the  present  is  mejo. 


UqySre 

Uqy-e. 

Uqyl 

Uqy- 

idcfltum 

lOqyl 

16qy. 

Ulcere 

Iflc-e- 

lllsnm 

Ifldere 

Itld- 

(luctus  subs.) 

Itlgere 

Itlg-e- 

luSre 

Ifl- 
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xnlnao,  lessen                mXiiiil            mlnfltiim         xnlnuSre  xnlna- 

misoeOy  mix                 mlsoni           mixtmn           miscfire  xnlsc-d- 
The  supine  is  sometimes  written  mlstiim. 

mlsSreo  is  very  rare :  miaeret  and  (in  early  writers)  miserStnr,  mi8e< 
xesdt  are  used  impersonally, 

mltto,  lefgoy  seitd        mM               missnin           mlttSre  mltt- 

mXAo,  grind                 mUnl             mflUtnm          xndldre  mOl- 

m6neo,  warn               xn6niii            mSnitmii         xn6n6re  xn6n-6- 

mordeOy  bite                xndmordi        xnonuin          xnord6re  mord-e- 

mdrlor,  die                  mortftas  sum  (mOrittlniB)     mdri  mdr-I- 

Inf.  morlri,  emorM  several  times  in  Plaut.  once  in  Ter.  once  in  Ovid. 

mdveo,  move^  trans.      mGvl              xnOtiim             mdvttro  xn6Y-d- 

mnloeo,  stroke             mnlEi             mvlfiuii           mnlofiro  mulc-e- 

Penniilctns  is  also  found  besides  the  more  usual  permiilsus. 

mnlgeo,  milk               mnlEi                                   mid£:6re  mtilg-e 

-mnngo  only  in  compound  mung- 

emnngo,  wipe  (nose),  gmnnTl,     Sxnimetiim,       6xnnzig6re. 

inanctum         «„««i„^  5naac-l- 


; 


nactum  "^"^     Jnftc 

nascor,  be  bom  nfttmn  nasd  gnft- 

Originally   gnascor,    whence   agnfttns,   CQgnfttoB,   progn&toB.     But 
Snascor,  Snfttiui. 
nftco,  kill  ndc&Tl  nec&tun         nftcftre         ndc-a 

necul  once  in  Phaedrus  and  Ennius :  Snteo,  stijle  completely^  SnScul  and 
Sn6cayl  (both  rare),  Sneotnm,  6n$c&re. 
necto,  link  together      nezi  nexnm  nectfire         nect- 

nezol  is  probably  from  nezo,  nexfire  which  is  an  early  form, 
neo,  spin  n6vl  nStiim  (Ulp.)  nSre  iiS< 

ndqaeo.    See  queo ;  and  §  266. 

'^^^  ^1  it  snows        nlnzit  ninffSre      |SS£r. 


nlngylt 


nitor,  lean,  strive  jntotm  ^**  gnict- 

fut.  part.  nlsUrofl :  so  also  compotmds. 

Originally  g^tor,  kneel,  from  grdiiii,  knee.  Niziu  generally  in  sense  of 
leaning,  nlsus,  striving.  Conitor,  adnltor,  enitor,  have  both  forms 
frequently  (in  sense  of  bearing  children  always  eniza).  InnisTiB, 
obnlsns,  BUbnlsiiB  are  infrequent :  and  in  poetry  all  the  compounds  of 
nifius  are  rare. 
•nXyeo  only  in  compound  nigy- 

c«^Teo.  shut  eyes,  g^j  ^^^^  ^^,  ^„^  ^^^.^^^  ^^^^ 

ndceo,  be  hurtful  nOonl  (n&cltiinis)       nocere  &5c-$< 

nosco,  get  to  know        xiGvl,  I  know  ii5tam  nosc&re        gno- 

nGtTLS  only  as  adj.  known:  fut.  part,  is  not  used. 
agnoBCO,  cognoBOO,  have  supines  agnltmn  (fut.  part.  agnOturos  once, 

Sail.),  cognitum : 
ignosco,  Ignfitmn,  fut.  part.  Ignotnms  (quoted  from  Cato  and  Cic; 
SgnoscLtnniB  from  Piso) :  dlgnosco,  interiLOSOO,  have  no  supine. 


142 


Inflexions. 


[Book  IL 


Present. 
IIbet»  it  pleases 


Supine. 


Pres. 
Infinitive. 


Stem. 


]Xb-«- 


Perfect. 

(Ubidt 
(IXbltiim  est 

Only  used  in  3rd  pers.     Rarely  in  plural.    Also  participle  libens.  (The 
stem  vowel  was  in  early  times  u;  e.g.  lilbet.) 


nceOi  he  on  sale 
Uoeor,  hid  for 

ncet,  it  is  permitted 


IMtuxn 


UcSre 
ncerl 


nc-6- 


Hc5r«  Uc-«- 

Ucdto,  Ucens,  Ucitus,  also 


UCQl 

lldLtiui  sun 
(Ucttit 
(lidtiun  eat 
Only  used  in  3rd  pers.    Rarely  in  plural, 
found. 
linc^,  lick  Unctnm 

lino,  besmear  ISssfi  Utum 

Uvl  is  also  found. 

In  post-Augustan  writers,  we  have  linio,  Unlvl,  Unltum,  Unlre. 
dSleo,  blot  outy  deievl,  delStum,  delSre,  either  belongs  to  this  stem,  or 
to  -61eo,  ^ow. 
linqTO,  leave  Hqvl  UnqySre       Uqv- 

The  compound,  rtUnqvo,  rtllqvl,  rfilictnm,  rSUnqyere,  is  more  usuaL 


lingSre 
Unfire 


ling. 


llqyeo,  he  clear,  fluid  Ucul 
IXqvor,  melt,  intr. 
IdqTor,  specLk 

lUeeo,  he  light,  heam  loxi 

lUdo,  sport  liisi 

Mgeo,  mourn,  trans.  Inxl 

Yosi,pay,  expiate  Inl 


UqySre  IIqy-»- 

Uqyl  Uqv- 

16cft1nun  16qyl  16qv- 

Iflcere  Iflc-e- 

Iflsum  Ifldere  Itld- 

(luctus  subs.)  ItlgrSre  ltlg:-e- 

luSre  111- 


Compounds  retain  the  original  meaning,  wash  (luo=l&yo),  and  have 
past  part.  e.g.  dlluo,  dntU,  dllfltum,  dllaftro. 
mando,  chew  mandl  (once)  manwim  mandSre      mand- 

mftneo,  remain,  await  mansl  mansmn  manCre        min-e- 

emlneo,  project,  Smlnnl,  fimXnlre  (no  supine).  ^ 

tmmlneo,   impend,  promlneo,  no  perf.  or  supine.    Penn&neo  is  like 
mSneo. 
mfideor,  be  a  remedy  mSdSrl         m§d-6. 

-mftnisoor,  only  in  compounds  ^  „«    ,  ,     men- 

Only  perfect  stem  (with  present  meamng)  m  use.    Menuni,  /  remember. 

Imperative  memento,  mementote. 
comminlscor,  devise,  conunentom,  conunlnisd.    So  also  rSmXniscor, 
call  to  mind. 

mSrnl  mSiltnni 

mersi  marsom 

is    intrans.,   but    has   part 


mfireo,  earn 
'merge,  sink,  trans. 
6m6rgo,   emerge^ 
emerged, 
metlor,  measure 
mSto,  mow 
"sxAtoo,  fear  .    ^ 

mStdtas,  once  m  Lucret. 
mico,  quiver,  flash        mlcul 

Smico,  fimXciU,  tut.  part,  emicatnms. 
dlmieOy-dXmlcayl  (d&nlonl  twice  in  Ovid),  dimlcatnm. 
^tttngft  mlnal  mlctum  — t««jt«-, 

Another  form  of  the  present  is  mejo. 


mCrSre  mfir-fi- 
mergSre  merg- 
perf.  emersos,   having 


mensnm 
(messem  fed)  messum 
mdtnl 


mStlrl 
mfttdre 
mStufire 

mXcSre 


mSt-X- 

mSt- 

m«ta- 

mIc-&- 


mlngdre       mXg- 


CJmp.  XXIV,]  List  of  Verbs,  143 

Pres. 
Present  Perfect  Supine.  Infinitive.        Stem. 

rnlnuo,  lasm  mlniii  mlntltnm         xnlnuSre       xnlna- 

misoeo,  mix  mlsoni  mlxtnm  miscere        miso-d- 

The  supine  is  sometimes  written  mlstiim. 


mlsSreo  is  very  rare :  miieret  and  (in  early  writers)  miserStnr,  mi8e< 
xesdt  are  used  impersonally. 


mitto,  let  go,  send 

mlttSre 

mitt- 

mOlo,  grind 

mOlitl            mfiUtnu 

mffUre 

mftl- 

xn6neo,  warn 

mG&lli               TnfttiT^mtn 

xn6n6re 

mto-e- 

mordoo,  bite 

mdm<M^        inorslun 

mordSro 

xnord-e- 

Si&rior,  die 

mortftns  sum  (mdrittlniB) 

mftxl 

mdr-I- 

Inf.  morlri,  emorM  several  times  in  Plant,  once  in  Ten  once  in  Ovid. 
mdveo,  move,  trans.      mJM,  mfitam  mdvttro        mOv-d- 

mnloeo,  stroke  mnlsi  mvltiuii  mnlofiro       mnlc-e- 

Fennulctus  is  also  found  besides  the  more  usual  permnlsus. 
mnlgeo,  milk  mnlsi  midgSre       mtOg-e 

-mnngo  only  in  compound  mimg- 

emnngo,  wipe  (nose),  gmnnTl,     fimnnctam,       6mnzig6re. 

nancl8cor,^,«  JS!S^         i^^H^      '^-^' 

nascor,  be  bom  nfttnm  nasd  gn&- 

Originally   gnasoor,    whence   agnfttns,  cognfttns,  prognfttoB.     But 
Snascor,  enfttoB. 
nSco,  kill  nScftTl  ndc&tun         nScSre         nSc-a 

necnl  once  in  Phaedrus  and  Ennius :  Snteo,  stijle  completely ^  Sndcni  and 
enecaid  (both  rare),  Sneotnm,  toSc&re. 
necto,  link  together      nezi  nexom  nectfire        nect- 

nezol  is  probably  from  nezo,  nexfiro  which  is  an  early  form. 
neo,  spin  nSvl  nfitmn  (Ulp.)  nSre  nS< 

nfiqaeo.    See  queo ;  and  §  266. 

S^^tl  ^""^^        "*^*  ^'^^^       }^|^. 

nltor,  lean,  strive  JS^S  "^**  *^****^ 

fut.  part,  nlsflnu :  so  also  compounds. 

Originally  gnltor,  kneel,  from  gtoii,  knee,  Niziu  generally  in  sense  of 
leaning,  nlsns,  striving,  Conitor,  adnltor,  enitor,  have  both  forms 
frequently  (in  sense  of  bearing  children  always  eniza).  Innisos, 
obnisns,  sabnlsuB  are  infrequent :  and  in  poetry  all  the  compounds  of 
nlsuB  are  rare. 
-nXveo  only  in  compound  nigy- 

"*S  ''"'  ttl  (boA^re)  (no  supine)  c8nlT8« 

nOceo,  be  hurtful  ndcnl  (ndcXtnnu)      nocere  n5c-6- 

&08C0,  get  to  know        nGvl,  I  know  nOtnm  noscftre        gno- 

nOtus  only  as  adj.  known :  fiit.  part,  is  not  used. 
agnoBCO,  oognoBOO,  have  supines  agnltnm  (fut.  part.  agnOturos  once, 

Sail.),  cognitum ; 
JgnoBCO,  Ignfitnm,  fiit.  part.  Ignotnma  (quoted  from  Cato  and  Cic; 
SgnoscLtnniB  from  Piso) :  dlgnosco,  intemosoo,  have  no  supine. 


UcSre 
llcgil 

Uc-e- 

nc-6- 

UcSre 

nc-6. 

Ucdto,  Ucens, 

llcitus,  also 

lingrSre 
Unero 

ling. 
U- 

14*  Inflexions.  [Book  IL 

Pres. 
"«cnt.  Perfect.  Supine.  Infinitive.  Stem. 

Only  used  in  3rd  pers.     Rarely  in  plural.    Also  participle  libens.  (The 
stem  vowel  was  in  early  times  u;  e.g.  lilbet.) 
Doeo,  ht  on  salt  Hciil  IMtuxn 

Homt,  bid  for  Udtus  sum 

lOmH^itispermitUd    ju^Jja^eBt 

Only  used  in  3rd  pers.    Rarely  in  plural, 
found. 
Hugo,  lick  Unctuxn 

lino,  bcsnuar  ISyl  Utum 

Uvl  is  also  found. 
In  post-Augustan  writers,  we  have  Unio,  llnXyl,  Ualtiun,  Unlre. 
d§Ieo,  blot  outy  dexevl,  dexetnxn,  deiSre,  either  belongs  to  this  stem,  or 
to  -61eo,  grow, 
UnqTO,  Ucnjt  llqTl  linqvero       Uqy- 

The  compound,  rSlinqyo,  rSUqvl,  rSlicttun,  rSUnqvere,  is  more  usual. 
XU^nOt  be  clear^  fluid  Ucul 
Uqvor,  melt,  intr. 
IdqTor,  speak 

lUceo,  he  light,  beam     Inxl 
Itldo,  sport  It&sl 

lllgeo,  mourn,  trans.     Inxl 
IjkO,  pay,  expiate  Vol 

Compounds  retain  the  original  meaning,  wash  (lao=l&To),  and  have 
past  part.  e.g.  dlluo,  dlltU,  dnntuin,  dUnSre. 
maado,  chew  mandl  (once)  Tna.nimin  mandSre      mand- 

m&neo,  remain,  await  mansl  inanBTini  xn&n6r6        m&n-e- 

Smineo,  project,  SmXiial,  SmlnSre  (no  supine). 

Immlneo,    impend,  promlneo,  no  perf.  or  supine.    Ferm&neo  is  like 
mSneo. 
mfideor,  be  a  remedy  m§d5rl         mSd-ft- 

•mftnlBcor,  only  in  compounds  m6n- 

Only  perfect  stem  (with  present  meaning)  in  use.    MSmlnl,  I  remember , 

Imperative  memento,  mementote. 
commlnlscor,  devise,  commentum,  conunlnlscl.    So  also  rSmlnlscor, 
call  to  mind, 
mSreo,  earn  mSml  mSxltimi  m6vSre         m6r-6- 

'mergo,  sink,  trans.       menl  mersnm  merggre       merg- 

emerge,   emerge,   is   intrans.,   but   has   part.   perf.  emersos,   having 
emerged, 
mStior,  measure 
mSto,  mxnv 
mUtVLOf/ear 

mfttfltus,  once  in  Lucret. 
mico,  quiver,  flash       mXonl  mIdU«  mIc-&- 

emlco,  emidU,  fut.  part,  emlcatoms. 
dXmlcOj-dlmlcavl  (dXmlonl  twice  in  Ovid),  dimlcatiun. 
xnlngo  mlnzl  mlctmn  mlngdre       mXg- 

Another  form  of  the  present  is  mejo. 


UqvSre 

Uqv-«. 

Uqvl 

Uqy- 

Idcfltiun           lOqvl 

16qv- 

ItlcSre 

Iflc-e- 

Iflsum             indSre 

Ifld- 

(loctiis  subs.)  IfLgSre 

IfLg-e- 

Inere 

Ifl- 

menanin 

mStM 

mSt-I- 

(messem  fed)  messmn 

mfttdre 

met- 

metnl 

m6tu6re 

meta- 

Chap.  XXIV,]  List  of  Verbs,  143 

Pres. 
Present  Perfect  Supine.  Infinitive.        Stem. 

xnlnuo,  lessm  xnlniil  mlnfltiim         xnlnuSre       xnlna- 

misoeo,  mix  mlsoni  mixtmn  miscere        xnlsc-d* 

The  supine  is  sometimes  written  mlstmn. 

roMreoT,  feel  pity  SS^^rarej  "^"^^       "^^■*- 

mIsSreo  is  very  rare :  ndseret  and  (in  early  writers)  miserStnr,  mise* 
xesdt  are  used  impersonally, 
mltto,  let  go y  send        xnlsl  missnin  mlttSro        mltt- 

m61o,  grind  mSlni  mAUtmn  mSldre         mftl- 

m6neo,  warn  inSxrai  mSnXtmn         xn6n6re        m6n-6- 

mordeo,  bite  mdmordl        monuin  mordere       xnord-e- 

m&rlor,  die  xnortftns  sum  (mOrittlniB)      mdil  mdr-I- 

Inf.  xnoriri,  emorM  several  times  in  Plaut.  once  in  Ter.  once  in  Ovid. 
mdveo,  move,  trans,      mdvl  mOtam  mOvttro        xn6Y-d- 

mnloeo,  stroke  mnlsi  mnlsam  mnlofire       mnlo-e- 

FenniilctTis  is  also  found  besides  the  more  usual  permulsus. 
xnnlgeo,  milk  muM  mid£:Sre       mtilg-e 

-mnngo  only  in  compound  xnung- 

emnngo,  wipe  (nose),  Smimzl,     fixnimetiim,       6xnnzig6re» 

(nanctum  ,    ,      tnaiio-l- 

naadBcor,  ^a*;,  jnac^         nandacl      j^^^ 

nascor,  be  bom  nfttom  nasd  gn&- 

Originally   gnascor,    whence   agnfttns,  cognfttus,  progn&tus.     But 
Snascor,  SnfttoB. 

nSco,  kill  ndc&Tl  ndc&tun         nScSre         n6c-a 

necid  once  in  Phaedrus  and  Ennius :  6ndco,  stifle  completely^  finScui  and 
enScaid  (both  rare),  Sneotnm,  SnSc&re. 

necto,  link  together      nezi  nexum  nectfire         nect- 

neznl  is  probably  from  nezo,  nexdre  which  is  an  early  form. 

neo,  spin  n6Tl  nfitum  (Ulp.)  nSre  xiS< 

nSqaeo.    See  queo ;  and  §  166. 

nltor,  lean,  strive  jn^^  ^**  gnict- 

fut.  part,  nlsflxiu :  so  also  compounds. 

Originally  gnltor,  kneel,  from  genu,  knee,  Niziu  generally  in  sense  of 
leaning,  nlsus,  striving,  Conltor,  adnltor,  enitor,  have  both  forms 
frequently  (in  sense  of  bearing  children  always  eniza).  TnnlwiB, 
obnisns,  BUbnlsiiB  are  infrequent :  and  in  poetry  all  the  compounds  of 
nisns  are  rare. 
-nXveo  only  in  compound  nigy- 

^^^^,sHut.y^,  jc^l  (both  «re)  (no  supine)  cSnlTBr. 

ndceo,  be  hurtful  ndcnl  (ndclturas)       nocere  ndc-S- 

X108C0,  get  to  know        nfivl,  I  know  n5tam  nosc&re        gno- 

nOtus  only  as  adj.  known :  fut.  part,  is  not  used. 
agnoBOO,  oognoBOO,  have  supines  agnltnm  (fut.  part.  agnOturos  once. 

Sail.),  cognitum : 
ignosco,  IgnGtnm,  fut.  part.  Ignotnms  (quoted  from  Cato  and  Cic; 
JlgnoscLtiiruB  from  Piso) :  dlgnosco,  intemosoo,  have  no  supine. 
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Inflexions. 


[Book  IL 


Present. 


Supine. 


Pres. 
Infinitive. 


Perfect, 
rS^.U  pleases  jjl^  ^^ 

Only  used  in  3rd  pers.     Rarely  in  plural.    Also  participle  libens.  (The 
stem  vowel  was  in  early  times  u;  e.g.  lilbet.) 


Stem. 
IXb-ft- 


lldttniii 


UcSre 
Ucgil 


nc-«- 


UcSre  Uc-d- 

Llc5to,  llcens,  Ucitus,  also 


Uceo,  he  on  sale  Ucul 

Uceor,  bid  for  Udtiui  sun 

illcuit 
Udtnmest 
Only  used  in  3rd  pers.    Rarely  in  plural, 
found. 
lingo,  lick  linctmn 

Uno,  besmear  leTl  Utmn 

llvl  is  also  found. 

In  post- Augustan  writers,  we  have  Unio,  Unlyl,  Unltnm,  Unlre. 
dSleo,  blot  out,  deievl,  delStum,  delSre,  either  belongs  to  this  stem,  or 
to  -oleo,  grow, 
linqvo,  leave  Uqvl  linqvSre       Uqy- 

The  compound,  rSlinqvo,  rSUqvl,  rSlictmn,  rdlinqy^re,  is  more  usual. 


lingSre 
Unfire 


ling. 
U- 


llf^Wi,  be  clear,  fluid  UcuI 
Uqyor,  melt,  intr, 
Idqyor,  speak 

Itlceo,  be  light,  beam  loxi 

Itldo,  sport  It&si 

lllgeo,  mourn,  trans.  Inxl 

Vao,pay,  expiate  ltd 


Uqyere  Uqy-d« 

Uqyl  Uqy- 

Idcfltum  lOqyl  lOqy- 

lllcSre  Itlc-e- 

Iflsnm  Ifldere  Itld- 

(luctns  subs.)  IfLgSre  IfLg-e- 

InSre  Ill- 


Compounds  retain  the  original  meaning,  wash  (lao=l&yo),  and  have 
past  part.  e.g.  dlluo,  dntU,  dnntiun,  dnnSre. 
mando,  chew  mandi  (once)  nia.nimni  manddre      mand- 

m&neo,  remain,  await  mansl  man  Bum  m&nSre        m&n-O' 

fimlneo,  project,  Smlnai,  fimlniro  (no  supine). 

Immlneo,    impend,  promlneo,  no  perf.  or  supine.    Ferm&neo  is  like 
mSneo. 
mfideor,  be  a  remedy  m6d5ri         mdd-ft- 

-mdnifloor,  only  in  compounds  mSn- 

Only  perfect  stem  (with  present  meaning)  in  use.    MSmlni,  I  remember. 

Imperative  memento,  mementote. 
commlniscor,  devise,  commentum,  conmilnisci.    So  also  rSmlniscor, 
call  to  mind, 
mSreo,  earn  mSmi  mSxltnm 

^  merge,  sink,  trans.       menl  mersnm 

6m6rgo,   emerge,  is   intrans.,   but    has   part. 
emerged, 
metior,  measure  mensnm  mStIri 

m6to,  mow  (messem  fed)  messmn  mfitdre 

mStuo,/mr  metnl  mfttuSre 

mfttfltns,  once  in  Lucret. 
mico,  quiver,  flash        micni  mic&re 

SmXco,  SmiciU,  fut.  part,  emlcfttoms. 
dXmlco,*dXmlcayi  (dXmlonl  twice  in  Ovid),  dimlcatnm. 
mlngo  mlnzi  mictum  mingdre 

Another  form  of  the  present  is  mejo. 


mSvSre  m6r-6- 
mergSre  merg- 
perf.  emersns,   having 


mSt-I- 

m6t- 

mfttfl- 

mIc-&- 


mXg- 


Chap.  XXIV.]  List  of  Verbs.  143 

Pres. 
Present  Perfect  Supine.  Infinitive.        Stem. 

xnlnno,  lessen  xnlniii  mlnfltiim         mlnu&re       xnlna- 

misoeo,  mix  mlsoni  xnixtmn  miscfire        xnlsc-d- 

The  supine  is  sometimes  written  mlstiim. 

viMT^x,  feel  pity  SteStoUrej  "^'^^  ^^'^■*- 

mlsSreo  is  very  rare :  migeret  and  (in  early  writers)  mlserStiir,  mi8e< 
xesdt  are  used  impersonally, 

mltto,  let  go t  send        mM  missnin  mlttSre  mltt- 

mdlOy  grind  xnUiil  mAUtmii  mOldre  mOl- 

m6neo,  warn  mdnni  mOnitmii         m6n6re  2n5n-6- 

mordeo,  bite  mdmordl        morsnm  mordSre  mord-e- 

zn&rior,  die  mortftiis  sum  (mOrittlniB)     mftxl  mdr-I- 

Inf.  moriri,  emoriri  several  times  in  Plaut.  once  in  Ter.  once  in  Ovid. 

mdveo,  move,  trans.      mOvi  mOtmn  mdvttro  2n6Y-d- 

nraloeo,  stroke  mnlsi  mvltiuii  mnlofiro  xnnlc-e- 

Femuilctiui  is  also  found  besides  the  more  usual  permiilsus. 

mnlgeo,  milk  mnlsi  midj^Sre  mtilg-e 

-mnngo  only  in  compound  mung- 

emnngo,  wipe  (nose),  Smnnzl,     fixnnnctiun,       6xnnzig6re» 

nascor,  be  bom  nfttnm  nasd  gnft- 

Originally   gnascor,    whence   agnfttns,  cognfttus,  progn&tiui.     But 
enascor,  infttns. 

nSco,  kill  ndc&Tl  ndc&tun         nScSre         ndc-a 

necui  once  in  Phaedrus  and  Ennius :  Snteo,  stifle  completely,  SnScni  and 
enScaid  (both  rare),  Sneotnm,  SnSc&re. 

necto,  link  together      nezi  nexnm  nectfire        nect- 

nezol  is  probably  from  nezo,  nexSre  which  is  an  early  form. 

neo,  spin  n6yl  nStiim  (Ulp.)  nSre  xiS< 

nfiqneo.    See  queo ;  and  §  266. 

nitor,  lean,  strive  ISww  ^**  gnict- 

fut.  part,  nlsflnu :  so  also  compotmds. 

Originally  g^tor,  kneel,  from  gdnii,  knee.  Niziu  generally  in  sense  of 
leaning,  nlsiu,  striving.  Conltor,  adnltor,  enitor,  have  both  forms 
frequently  (in  sense  of  bearing  children  always  eniza).  TnnlwiB, 
obnlsns,  BUbnlsus  are  infrequent :  and  in  poetry  all  the  compounds  of 
nisna  are  rare. 
-nXveo  only  in  compound  nigY' 

"'S:  """'""•  ttl  ("^A  ■"«)  (°°  ^p'°«)  «»»»^*« 

ndceo,  be  hurtful         ndcnl  (n&cltiinis)      nocere  &dc-6< 

moBco,  get  to  know        nbyi,  I  know  ii&Xxasi  noscdre        gno- 

nOtTLS  only  as  adj.  known :  fut.  part,  is  not  used. 
agnoBCO,  oognoBOO,  have  supines  agnltmn  (fut.  part.  agnOturos  once. 

Sail.),  cognitum : 
ignosco,  IgnOtmn,  fut.  part.  Ignotnms  (quoted  from  Cato  and  Cic; 
Sgnosdtiinis  from  Piso) :  dignosco,  intemosco,  have  no  supine. 


i  jd  JNFtEXlo^s.  [Jioak  I/i 

Pres. 
n^sCKDt  Perfect  Supine.  Infinitive.  Sitta, 

t&oec^  S^  silent  t&cni  t&dttnin  t&c6re  t&o^e- 

taedet, »/  wearidh       taesoxn  est  taed-ii' 

For  perf.  the  compound  pertaesnm  est  is  more  common*    Taedeicity 
ot)taede8cLi,  dlstaedet  are  also  used  impersonally. 
tango,  touch  tdlSgl  factum  tangere        i&g- 

Attiiigd,  attl^  ftttactiun,  attlngfee.    So  ihe  other  compounds* 

Ih  Flautiis  rarelj  tago,  atllgo. 
tdgo,  cover  tezi  tectum  tSgdre  tlg^ 

temAo^  de^e  tem|Nd  temptnm         temnfire       tern- 

teadOj  stretch,  tend      tMexuH.  tentnm  tendtee        tend- 

In  post- Augustan  writers  sometimes  tdmmm.     Compounds  have  -ten- 
Bom  occasionally. 
tdned,  hold  tdnvl  tentnm  (rare)  ien6re  tdn-d- 

Supine  and  C(^ate  forms  are  little  used,  except  in  the  compounds, 
detinSo,  dbtme6,  and  n^tlned.    COntentus  only  as  adj.  content, 

dStlneo,  dStlnol,  dStentnm,  dStmSre.    So  the  othet  compounds. 
i»mo,f^^htm  tedrtti  terzftnm         tertSre         t6rr-«- 

texgeo,  wipe  tersl  tennm  tergSre        teig-e- 

A  consGtnantal  stem  (e.g.  texglt,  tergnntnf)  is  also  found  Sometimes. 

tfiro,  m^  itin  trltnni  tenbe         |^" 

atHMsse  iM  Tibuih  (onc^}«  - 
texo,  weave  tex&l  textnm  tezSre  t(tt- 

S«%J^^,<0'^       *««i  toct™       \^^     ting*. 

toli<^  lifi  Up,  remove    (fnuttUi)         (snblatnm)       toUSre         tdU- 

tlUi  (in  prae- August,  poets  tdtftli)  and  latum  (for  tlaium)  are  the 
proper  perf.  and  supine  :  but  as  these  are  taken  by  ftro,  tollo  takes 
the  perf.  and  supine  of  its  compound  susidllo. 
The  compounds  have  no  perf.  or  supine. 

tondeo,  shear  tOtondl  tonsum  tondSre        tond-e- 

tdno,  thunder  tOnni  tdnitum  tOnftre         tdn-l- 

IntOno  has  part.  Intttnfttua  (once  Hor.).  Th6  other  compounds  follow 
tOno. 

tOt(|VtSO,  hJjist,  ivhirl  tortl  tdrtum 

t^ri^,  roast  tOltni  tostnm 

tHULo,  drag  traH  tractultt 

tr&no,  tremble  trfimui 

trilm6,  assign,  grant    tribul  iflbfltunl 

tradd,  thrust  trOai  trOsum 

XtAfxr,  look  at,  protect  J^Si  ***^  *^"^ 

tfttnli,  adj.  stfe, 

Tfttfttns  sum  (from  tutor)  is  generally  used  as  perfect ;  idtni  or  (pc^st- 
Augustan)  tultutt  sum  are  rarea  Contueor,  IntueOt  hilve  (post-Augus- 
t&ti)  contMt&B,  InttUtus  sum.  A  present  with  stem  in  -n  (e*g. 
tn&nur,  contwnr^  &c.),  is  frequent  in  prae-August.  poetd  and  Seneca's 
tragedies. 

tiuido,  thump             tUtilAl          jJ^Sun  tttAdfire       tttd- 

Oontundo,  cont&^  contllsum,  contundtee.  So  pertundo.     Obtundo, 

retWHLdo  have  botk  -tnnsum  and  -tOsum.  Perfect  of  retttndo  always 
Totnndit 


torav-e- 

torrere 

tort-fe. 

tr&uere 

trtth- 

tt'Oiiidre 

tt^m- 

liibudire 

trlbft^ 

trfld«k« 

tiffld' 
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Ptes.  ■  • 

present  Perfect  S«^e«  Infinitive.  St^n. 

Vaxgn^  swell  tand.  (vezy  rare)  torgire        tnzg-e- 

TftdO,  ^A  vtd«i^  vtd- 

iBvtdo,  iny&Bl,  to^tmim^  In^MAre,    So  other  compounds. 
Tftleo,  be  strong  tUiU  (Ti]ltArw>       TUiro  tU^ 

▼6g«o,  j/f>  up  (old  word)  (yCffttni  9dj.>  y^pSrt  viir-i^ 

Tttlio,  ^arri'  Tdxl  fectam  yttUtoe  ySli- 

Pres.  part,  and  gerund  also  used  iatraaaitiydj,  riding. 
y^QOf  jnillf  pltick         ydUi  yiil9iini  ytflin         yell- 

VUbi  both  in  simi^  and  con^unds  is  sometimes  foond  in  post- 
Augustan  writers. 
yendOy  sell.    See  do. 
ySneo,  be  sold.    See  eo. 

r^mio,  come  yfnl  yentnm  ytaira  yin-X- 

y&reor,  ^  awed  at  yftrltum  y  ftrtrl  yir-e- 

YVtgOi  incline  y«rg«r9         y««|^ 

yerro,  brush  yerri  (rare)     yenmm  y«rrtoe         yww- 

yerto,  /»r»  yertl  yenmm  y«rtAre         ywt- 

So  the  compounds  generally,  but 

dlyertor,  put  up  (at  an  inn),  dly«rti  (perf.),  diyorram,  diyerti  (inf.). 

r<hr«rtor,   return,  perf.  reyerti,  reyenom,  reyertl  (inf.),  reyenras, 
having  returned, 

TprMiveriar,  attend  to  firsts  is  entirely  deponent :  pragyerto,  be  before- 
hand with,  is  very  rare. 
YeBOor,  feed  oneself  yesd  yesc- 

Y^fi^,  forbid  y«tU  yfttftnm  y«t&re  y«t^ft. 

Persius  has  a  perfect  yet&yl 

yideo,  see  yidl  yXsom  yIdSre  yid-e- 

yideor,  yLram,  yldSrl,  very  common  in  sense  oiseem. 

yleo,  plait  (twigs,  &c.)  y^efeimi  yiSr«  yl-e- 

pjt.  yifitiiB  (Ter.  Lucr.«  but  ytttvs.  Hor.)»  shrivelled, 

ylndo,  bind  ylnzl  ylnctnin 

ylnco,  conquer  yld  ylctiim 

ylBO,  visit  yW 

ylyo,  /tV^  ylzi  yietiim 

uldsoor,  avenge  oneself  on,  avenge     ultma 

Sgyo,|  ^"^"^  '""^  i»otem 

ydlo,  will  y61iil 

So  its  compounds  nOlo,  mUo ;  see  p.  106. 
yolyo,  roll  yolyl  .  y611ltimi 

Sometimes  yolvl  in  Augustan  poets. 
ydmo^  vomit  yftniiil  ydmltmn 

ydyeoi,  vow '   '        '     yOyi  yOtum 

nxgeo,  /Mf^,  /r^jx        ursl 
flro,  bum  nssl  nstnm 

Gomlitlro,  oomlmsBl,  comtmstiiin,  combOrSre,  is  a  compound  of  com 
with  an  older  form  bare,  seen  in  bostiuii,  tomb. 

Other  compounds  (exflro,  &c)  follow  the  usual,  form. 
Iltor,  avail  oneself ^  make  use  Usam  IIU  tit- 


ylndrd 

ylnC'I- 

ylncftn 

ylo- 

ylMre 

yls* 

yjytee 

ylgy* 

VlCiMi 

vie. 

inngAre 

ungy- 

yeUe 

y«^ 

yc^y^ 

yoly- 

ydmSrs 

yftm- 

y6y«re 

ydy-e- 

uigSre 

urg-e- 

firfed 

118- 

15^  Inflexions.  [Book  IL 

310        The  following  verbs  (with  many  others)  are  used  as  deponents;  but 
some  of  them  are  also  used,  especially  in  the  past  participle,  as  passive.    In 
some  again  both  the  active  and  deponent  forms  are  in  use  either  generally 
or  in  some  others.     Some  past  participles  are  given  which  are  used  as  if 
deponents,  though  the  usual  form  of  the  verb  is  active : 
abOmliiari,  detest;  aMminatni  also  pass. 
adsentiil,  assent;  also  passive ;  adsentlre  frequent. 
ftdlUaxl,  wheedle^  flatter  ;  also  adtUare  (Lucr.)- 
adnltna,  grown  up  ;  from  ftdOleseArt. 
altercul,  dispute;  also  altercare  (Ter.). 
kfibulf.get;  once  passive  (Plaut.).     Of  compound  aiUpiscor,  adeptns  is 

rarely  passive. 
arl9ltrftrl,^i/^2^^  ;  armtrare  act.,  arbltrari  pass,  in  Plaut. 
auc&paxl,  catcA  at;  also  auoftpare  (Plaut.). 
KOgtjnii,  take  omens ;  also  rarely  anfirftrare ;  anguratus  also  pass.  (Cic. 

Uv.  rarely). 
anipXoaxl,  take. omens;  also  ansplcare  (Plaut.),  aiupicatUB  also  pass. 
blandlrl,  play  the  coax, 
cen&tuSt  having  supped  ;  from  c§n&re. 
o6iiiltarl,  accompany  ;  also  pass. 

oommentaxl,  think  over^  practise  ;  commentatus  also  pass. 
oonunlnlscl,  devise;  oommentua  also  pass.  (Ov.). 
compdrlrl  (Ter.  Sail.  )tfind  out ;  usually  pass. 
conoretna,  grown  together;  from  concrescdre. 
consplratus,  having  conspired ;  from  consplrare. 
oontemiilari,  contemplate  ;  also  oontemplare  (Plaut.). 
crlmliiaxl,  accuse;  once  in  Cic  passively;  also  crimliiare  (Plaut.). 
oonctarl,  delay, 

dlgnarl,  think  worthy;  dignatmi  also  pass. 
dOmXiaarl,  play  the  lord, 
eyentnm  subst.,  an  event;  from  dYtalre. 
exeorazl,  curse ;  execratui  also  pass. 
exordlrl,  commence  speaking;  exonus  also  pass* 
expdxlxl,  try ;  expertus  also  pass. 
falirloari,  manufacture;  also  fiibrlcaxe. 
fiatSrl,  confess  ;  so  conllterl ;  oonlessas  also  pass* 
fSndrarl,  lend  money  ;  also  fenerare. 
fluctnarl  {Liv,),  fluctuate;  usually  fluctnare. 
flrl,  speak  ;  effatos  also  pass. 
fimstrarl,  disappoint;  also  pass.  (Sail.). 
gloilail,  hoast, 
giftyarl,  be  annoyed. 
liortari,  exhort, 

Ixnltarl,  imitate;  Imltatus  also  pass.  (Ov.  Quint.). 
Interprdtajl,  interpret;  interpretatus  also  pass. 
Jur&tmi,  having  sworn  ;  coi^llxutiiB,  having  conspired ;  from  Jfkrare,  con< 

Jnrare. 
larglrl,  make  gifts, 
lllcrari,  make  gain, 

lactaH,  struggle;  also  luctare  (Plaut.  Ter.). 
Ifldlfioarl,  make  sport  of;  also  ludlflcare  (esp.  Plaut.). 
Inxttriarl,  be  luxuiHant ;  usually  luxnxlare. 
inMIoarl,  tf///;' rATiA/i^x;  usually  medicare. 
aMltari  meditate  \  medltatus  also  pass. 
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mendlcari  (Plaut.)»  ^f  a  beggar;  usually  mendXcaxe. 

mentirl,  tell  a  lie  ;  mentltmi  also  pass. 

mdrSrl,  deserve^  sometimes  earn ;  mfirSre,  eartty  sometimes  deserve. 

msSrL  (  ^^^^^^^  *  mSt&tnB,  mStltiui  also  pass. 

mdddniTl,  rule  ;  iu6d6rfttiui  also  pass. 

rnddUarl,  modulate  :  modulatus  also  pass.  (Ov.). 

mUndrarl,  reward;  also  mflndrare. 

nupta,  married ;  from  n111(>&«. 

nlltiiri  (Verg.  once),  nurse  ;  usually  nlltrire. 

olaSlYiaci,  forget ;  oUItos,  also  pass.  (Verg.). 

ooo&sns,  o/tAe  sun,  having  sunk  ;  from  ocdddre. 

oplnarl,  be  of  opinion;  also  oplnare  (Plaut.);  oplnatns  also  pass.  (Cic). 

opBdnari  (Plaut.),  purchase  meat,  &c. ;  usually  (q^sonare. 

qioAXikA,  yawn  ;  also  osdtare. 

dsiu,  ezosos,  perosuB,  having  hated,  see  p.  144. 

p&dsci,  bargain  ;  pactUB  also  pass. 

palparl,  coax;  also  palpare. 

partiri,  divide;  also  partire.    So  usually  dlspertlre,  Impertire. 

pl&dttuB,  having  pleased ;  from  i^lacSre. 

poptUarl,  lay  waste;  also  pdpftlare. 

pGtiis,  having  drunk  ;  see  potaie,  p.  146. 

praetdrltmi  (of  time,  &c.),  having  gone  by ;  from  praeterlre. 

praiuras,  having  dined;  from  prandSre. 

ptLnlrl,  punish  ;  usually  pllnlre. 

qnlStnfl,  cU  rest;  from  qulesofoe. 

Tuctarl  (Hor.),  belch  ;  usually  mctare. 

sectarl,  follow  ;  rarely  passive ;  insectare  in  Plaut. 

Bortlrl,  cast  lots  for;  also  sortlre  (Plaut.) ;  sortltiui  also  pass. 

BuStos,  accustomed;  from  BUdBOSre. 

t&dtUB,  silent ;  from  t&o6re. 

*2«g^|  d^lan,  call  to  witness;  '^^\  also  pass. 

trlcazl,  trijfle ;  compounds  not  usually  deponent  extiloare,  intricare. 
ttltarl,  defend;  rarely  pass. 

uldBCl,  avenge;  once  pass.  (Sail.);  ultmi  also  pass.  (Li v.). 
ySHidrazl,  worship;  also  yenerare  (Plaut.),  veneratus  also  pass.  (Verg. 
Hor.). 


BOOK    III. 

WORD-FORMA  TION. 

CHAPTER   I. 

ELEMENTS  OF  WORD-FORMATlON. 

J41  Words  are  fonned  either  directly  firom  roots  or  from  other  wcuds. 
The  elements  of  formation  are  four : 

(a)  reduplication^ 

(b)  internal  change^ 

(c)  addition  (f  suffixes^ 

(d)  combination  oft<wo  or  more  <words  into  one. 

Two  or  more  of  these  modes  of  formation  may  be  called  into  use 
in  forming  a  word ;  and  especially,  ahnost  all  words,  whatever  other 
change  the  root  may  have  undergone,  exhibit  some  suffix  or  other. 

^M2  Reduplication  is  the  repetition  of  the  root  syllable,  either  to  express 
repeated  action  or  ^mply  to  give  additional  emphasis  to  the  root.  In 
Latin  there  appear  but  few  instances  of  reduplication.  The  following 
among  others  are  probably  such : 

I.    Reduplication  of  a  closed  syllable : 

bar-b&r-us,  foreign  (from  fiappapos) ;  dn-dn-nus,  a  curl  Tcomp. 
KiKiypofi)]  gnr-gU-lo,  the  <windpipe;  mur-mur  (n.),  a  murmur  (comp. 
fu)puvp€tp)\  qulsqolB,  <wbosoen}er;  tln-tln-ftre,  to  tinkle ;  tnr-tnr  (m.f.), 
a  dove;  U-ftl-a,  a  screech-owl;  ftl-U*are,  to  bowl,  wail  (comp.  dX-oX- 
iJfctv). 

a.  Reduplication  of  an  open  syllable;  or  rather,  of  the  initial 
consonant,  with  a  vowel  appended : 

bl-Mre,  to  drink;  d-c&da,  a  grasshopper ;  di-dUos,  a  cuckoo  (comp. 
icoMv();  dl-oOmls  (m.),  a  cucumber;  ili-ifiit,  to  chirp;  sil-siixms,  a 
whisper  {comp.  avpt(€tp)  ;  tl-tlllaxe,  to  tickle;  tl-tftbftre,  to  stumble. 

For  the  use  of  reduplication  to  form  the  present  stem  of  verbs  see 
§  295.  I ;  and  to  form  Vieperfict  stem,  §  309  sqq. 
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543  Infernal  change  is  frequently  found  accompanying  the  addition  of 
affixes,  or  accompanying  composition,  but  is  then  due  mainly  to  the 
shifting  of  the  accent  (which  is  often  brought  about  by  lengthening  the 
word),  or  -to  the  influence  of  neighbouring  consonants.  The  usual 
ch2mg«  have  been  set  forth  in  Book  I.  There  appear  to  be  but  fev^ 
instances  in  Latin,  in  which  there  is  clear  evidence  of  internal  change 
being  employed  as  the  main  element  in  the  formation  of  a  woid. 
Ck>mpare  however,  e.g.  V^  with  t«ff-Sre ;  sid-es  with  sM-Cre ;  fIdM 
with  fldftrft;  pxdo-us  with  prte-ari;  dftc-«re  with  d&o-  (dux);  diowe 
with  malMXoos,  &c. ;  t((o.,  nom,  voac,  with  Tdoare*  For  the  change  of 
vowel  in  forming  the  perfect  tense  see  §  510. 

But  if,  as  is  probable,  the  primary  form  of  roots  admitted  of  short 
vowels  only,  then  all  instances  of  (apparent)  roots  with  long  vowels 
fall  under  this  head  (unless  the  long  vowel  is  a  compensation  for 
omitted  consonants)  ;  e.g.  lux,  pax,  &c.,  sorlb-ere,  llld-ere,  &c. 

544  Suffixes  are  of  three  kinds : 

(i)    suffixes  of  inflexion, 

{%)    9tem->suffixes  (included  undar  hifiexums  in  Book  II.), 

(^)    derivative  suflSi^esi 

(i)  Suffixes  of  mftexion  are  those  which  are  employed  to  form  the 
several  cases  and  numbers  of  nounS|  and  the  persons,  moods,  tenses, 
voice,  &c.  of  verbs. 

(a^  Stem-suffixes  aile  those  which  form  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the 
several  declensions  of  nounS,  and  of  the  Several  coi\jug^tions  (or  classes) 
of  verbs.  In  nouns  of  the  first  class  they  are  &,  d,  0 ;  in  nouns  of  the 
second  class  u,  i  or  e ;  in  verbs  a,  u,  e,  1.  A  lai^ge  class  of  nouns,  and 
the  most  primitive  verbs,  have  no  stem-suffix. 

The  application  of  the  stem-suflixes  in  Latin  nouns  coincides  to  a 
large  extent  with  the  distinction  of  gender:  in  verbs  it  coincides,  at 
least  as  regards  the  a  and  e  stems,  to  a  noticeable  degree,  with  the  dis* 
tinction  of  tr^sitive  and  intransitive  action,  the  a  stems  being  fre- 
quently tranative,  e.g.  amSre,  to  love;  the  e  stems  being  frequently 
intransitive,  e.g.  ii6c6re,  to  be  burtfitl;  B)>IendSre,  to  shine.  The  absence 
of  a  stem-suffix  in  many  nouns  is  the  result  of  the  shifting  of  the 
accent,  and  consequent  slurring  of  the  end  of  the  wprd,  the  consonant 
stem  being  thus  reduced  by  one  syllable  from  what  was,  or  would 
otherwise  have  been,  their  full  form  (with  a  stem-suffix) ;  e.  g.  praeoeps 
for  piraedEi^ta,  &c.  In  other  nouns  of  the  same  class  (consonant  stems) 
there  appears  to  be  no  cleir  ground  for  assuming  the  previous  existence 
df  a  stem-suffix. 

Many  noun-stems  and  many  verb-stems  are  apparently  fimned 
directly  from  the  root  by  the  addition  of  these  stem-suffixes.  In  some 
a  reduplication  or  an  internal  change,  especially  of  the  vowel,  occurs 
also.  The  formation  of  one  word,  compound  or  simple,  from  another 
is  often  efiected  by  the  substitution  of  the  stem^suffix  appropriate  to 
one  part  of  speech  for  that  appropriate  to  another. 
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349  The  following  are  examples  of  the  formation  of  nouns  from  roots  or 
from  other  words  by  the  addition  or  substitution  of  no  other  than  a 
stem-suffix.    The  majority  of  verbs  are  so  foraied. 

A.  adT&ia,  a  stranger  (adyanX-re) ;  convlya,  a  guest  (convlY-Sre) ; 
ftinda,  a  sling  (fond-fire) ;  mdla,  a  mill  (m51-dre) ;  scilba,  a  clerk 
(sorlb-dre) ;  t5ga,  a  cloak  (Mg-Sre)  ;  trUia,  a  sledge  (tr&h-dre). 

0.  ahfinobarinu,  bronze^beard  (barlMi-) ;  condus,  a  store^keeper 
(cond-fire)  ;  cdqyoB,  a  cook  (c0qT-6re)  ;  fldns,  trusty  (fid-fire,  f Xde-s) ; 
JUgam,  a  yoke  (comp.  Jo/igfire)  ;  mergus,  a  di'ver  (merg-fire) ;  nesdus, 
ignorant  (nesid-re) ;  prfifftgus,  deserting  (prOfflgfi-re)  ;  prdmus,  a  butler 
(prfim-firfi) ;  rfigns,  a  funeral  pile  (rfig-IMre,  comp.  erlgfire,  to  erect) ; 
isfinus,  a  sound  (sfin-fire  and  sdnSre). 

U.  ftcus,  a  needle  (&c-,  comp.  &c-a-8re) ;  cnrrus,  a  chariot  (ourr- 
fire) ;  ddmus,  a  bouse  (comp.  de/ii-civ,  to  btdld,  dfim&re,  to  tame), 

I  (or  B).  abnormls,  abnormal  (normar);  bilingois,  two-tongued 
(lingua) ;  ndbes,  a  cloud  (n111>-fire,  to  co^er^  comp.  yc(/>-off) ;  rUpes,  a 
rock  (nunp-fire,  to  break)  \  Bfides,  a  seat  (sfid-fire);  Tfihes,  a  cartload 
(yfih-fire). 

[The  following  are  without  steni-suffix.  dux,  a  leader  (dUc-,  comp. 
dfto-fire)  ;  Inoos,  an  anvil  (inctld-dre) ;  fibex,  a  bolt  (obicfi-re)  ;  pl&ni- 
pea,  Jlatfooted  (pfid-).] 

(3)  Derivcavve  suffixes  are  those  additions  (not  being  recognisable 
roots)  which  are  interposed  between  the  root  and  the  stem-suffix ;  or, 
when  there  is  no  stem-suffix,  between  the  root  and  the  suffix  of  in- 
flexion. If  they  are  themselves  recognisable  as  roots,  the  formation  of 
the  word  belongs  to  the  sphere  of 

Composition^  which  is  treated  of  in  a  separate  Chapter. 

Interjections^  some  of  which  are  words,  some  mere  natural  sounds^ 
will  be  enumerated  in  the  last  Chapter. 


CHAPTER   II. 

DERIVATIVE  SUFFIXES. 

346  Derivative  suffixes  may  originally  have  been  words,  but  are  now 
merely  sounds  or  combinations  of  sounds  which  have  no  separate  use 
or  separate  meaning,  but  modify  the  meaning  of  the  word  to  which 
they  are  suffixed.  The  same  suffix  does  not  usually  express  precisely 
the  same  modifications,  and  different  suffixes  often  seem  to  have  the 
same  effect :  compare  e.g.  -tOddn,  -tia,  -tftt,  all  forming  abstract  sub- 
stantives of  quality,  e.g.  amarltudo  (Plin.) ;  amaxtttes  (Catull.),  bitter- 
ness  ;  aoeibltas,  harshness.  Frequently  indeed  the  use  of  a  suffix  may 
have  proceeded  from  a  fancied  or  imperfectly  apprehended  analogy  \ 
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and  the  ending  of  a  word,  which  is  partly  composed  of  stem-conso- 
nants or  stem-vowels,  and  partly  of  a  suffix,  has  apparently  been  taken 
for  an  entire  suffix,  and  as  such  applied  to  other  stems.  Sometimes  the 
sense  of  the  suffix  has  been  obscured,  and  a  further  suffix  is  added  to 
realize  what  the  former  suffix  once  expressed ;  e.  g.  paella  is  diminutive 
of  pu&ra,  but  afterwards  supplanted  puera  as  the  ordinary  term  for  a 
girl,  and  thus  pueilula  was  formed  for  a  little  or  very  young  girl, 

847  A  light  vowel,  d,  ii,  6)  more  frequently  1,  is  often  found  between 
the  last  consonant  of  the  stem  and  the  suffix. 

Its  origin  is  not  clear.  Sometimes  it  appears  to  be  part  of  the  suffix  ; 
e.  g.  -6c  (-ic)  in  sdnex,  ptUnex,  &c. ;  more  frequently  it  appears  to  be  the 
stem-suffix  weakened ;  e.g.  Candidas  from  cande- ;  altitlldo  from  alto-,  &c. ; 
sometimes  it  appears  to  owe  its  birth  to  analogy  with  other  words ;  some- 
times to  a  desire  to  ease  the  pronunciation,  or  avoid  the  destructive  effect 
of  contiguous  consonants ;  or  even  to  render  possible  the  use  of  the  word  in 
verse.  It  is  indeed  possible  that  it  may  be  an  expression  of  the  slight  sound 
occasioned  by  opening  the  organs,  in  order  fully  to  articulate  the  final 
consonant. 

It  has  most  frequently  been  treated  in  the  following  lists  as  the  weak- 
ened stem-suffix ;  but  its  occurrence  in  words  formed  from  consonant  stems 
is  by  no  means  unusual,  and  seems  to  conflict  with  this  theory  of  its  origin* 
If  these  consonant  stems  are  the  stunted  remnants  of  forms  which  originally 
were  vowel  stems,  this  weakened  vowel  may  be  the  relic  of  the  fuller  form. 
(So  in  French  the  final  t  of  the  Latin  3rd  pers.  sing,  is  preserved  only 
before  a  vowel;  e.g.  a-t-U,  and  its  meaning  lost  to  the  popular  conscious- 
ness).    If  otherwise,  one  of  the  other  exphmations  must  be  resorted  to. 

348  The  long  vowel,  found  not  uncommonly  in  the  same  part  of  a  derivative, 
is  sometimes  part  of  the  suffix ;  e.g.  dam-Stom  for  dum-ec-tom ;  sometimes 
due  to  contraction  of  the  stem-suffix  with  a  short  initial  vowel  of  the  suffix  ; 
e.g.  the  suffix  -Ino  appended  to  the  stems  Rom&-,  divo-,  triba-,.  marl-,  ege- 
gives  Bom&nas,  divXnafl,  tribllnas,  marlnaa,  egenos:  the  suffix  -di  ap- 
pended to  ancAra-,  triba-,  fide-,  dvl-  gives  ancor&lls,  tribmis,  fldSUs, 
dvllls.  Sometimes  it  is  due  to  following  a  false  analogy ;  e.g.  mont-ftnos, 
anser-I-nas,  &c.,  ylrgln-ftUs,  rSg-ftlis,  &c 

In  other  respects  the  ordinary  laws  of  consonant  and  vowel  changes 
(given  in  Book  I.)  are  observed. 

349  These  suffixes  are  sometimes  simple,  i.e.  consisting  of  a  single 
vowel,  or  a  single  consonant  with  a  vowel ;  sometimes  compound,  i.e. 
consisting  of  two  consonants  with  one  or  two  vowels.  Compound 
suffixes  are  usually  the  result  of  adding  a  suffix  to  a  stem  which  is  itself 
a  derivative;  but  sometimes  the  suffix,  though  originally  compound, 
has  come  to  be  treated  as  if  it  were  a  simple  suffix;  e.g.  -andUo: 
sometimes  it  may  be  really  a  word  which  has  ceased  to  be  used  sepa- 
rately, and  only  appears  now  to  be  suffixal;  e.g.  -ginta,  and  perhaps 
-gno,  -xnGnio,  -clnio,  &c. 

860  In  the  following  lists  the  principal  suffixes  only  are  given.  The 
primary  arrangement  of  noun-endings  is  according  to  the  consonant  or 
vowel  which  immediately  precedes  either  the  stem-suffix,  or,  in  conso- 
nant nouns,  the  suffix  of  inflexions.  (For  instance,  the  suffixes  -mOnlo, 
-dnia  are  given  under  the  head  of  -1©,  not  under  mto-  or.dn-;  -tild 
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under  -d.  not  under  t  or  r ;  &c,)  Subordinate!/  to  thjs,  first  come  all 
word-enoings  which  have  the  stem-suffix  of  nouns  of  the  first  class  (o 
being  used,  for  convenience  sake,  as  inclusive  of  a) ;  secondly,  word- 
endings  of  the  second  class.  The  amplest  endings,  among  whiph  are 
those  beginning  with  short  vowels,  are  put  first;  then  such  compound 
endings  as  have  a  consonant  before  the  same  short  vowel ;  then  simple 
endings  with  long  vowels;  lastly,  compound  endings  with  the  same 
long  vowel.  The  order  of  the  consonants  and  vowels  is  the  same  as  in 
Books  I.  and  II.:  the  order  o^  the  woids  is  generally  alphabetical. 
Only  a  few  instances  of  each  suffix  are  given. 


CHAPTER    HI. 
LABIAL  AND   GUTTURAL  N0UN-3TEJVI$. 

Labial  Noun-Stems. 

i.     Stems  ending  in  -mo. 

351  -mo  i«    Adjectives:  e.g.  al-msu,  nourishing  (ftl-4tr9) : 

2.  Substantives :  e.g.  ar-mus  (m.),  sbotUder-joint  (cmnp^  ci/)-, 
ipaplffK€ty);  fft-ma  {{,),/ame  (fft-ri) ;  spfl-nia,  foam  (spudre). 

•ftrno  or  -Imo  used  to  foim  adjectives  jn  the  sup^Jative  degree  and 
(H-dinal  numbers;  e.g.  post-ibwvi,  Jast-hom  (Ptpat-);  Inms 
(for  In-bnus),  inmost,  hwjeH, 

-IsB-ftmo  or  -i88-Imo  probably  composed  of  -limo  appended  to  ^Ae  stem 
of  the  comparative;  so  that  -l9B-iimo=i5s-1Uuo.  Very  fif- 
quent;  e.g.  alt-issiUniM,  highest  (alto-, /'(ffifr, alt-lOa-,  higher) \ 
aud-oc-lsa&mus,  boldest  (aud&cl-,  audac-lGs-) ;  antiqulsslmiu, 
most  ancient  (antiquo-,  antiqu-lOs-).     Cf.  §  174* 

"t^!^?!.  li^^f     i'C.  the  same  suffix  appended  to  the  final  eonsonant  of 
-r-ftmoor-r-lmoj    adjectives  in -U  and -iior -ri.    The  1  or  r  is  doubled  : 

e.  g.  fGUsUrlfimns,  easiest  (OusQl-) ;  oeler-rlnmn,  swiftest  (oSlW-) ; 

nls^r-rimuB,  most  wretched  (mlsSro-). 

352  -t-Umo  or -t-Imo    e.g. 

{a\    flnl-tftmns,  on  the  borders  (tinl-) ;  leg-Itflmns,  legal, 
\y)    Superlatives :  ex-ttoms,  outmost  (ex) ;  in-tbaus,  «- 
most  (In). 

(r)  Ordinal  numbers  from  the  aoth  to  90th  induave. 
The  initial  t  of  the  suffix  joined  to  the  final  t  of  the  cardinal 
forms  88,  of  which  one  s  was  <mutted,  and  in  post- Augustan 
times  the  ]>receding  n  was  sometimes  <Mnitted  also;  e.g. 
Tloens-ftnnu  (afterwards  Tle98-l9ra8),  f<wetaieth,  is  for  Tigliit- 
tfimus  (vlgintl) ;  txlceiui-tUnus,  thirt'uth  (trie^itft).   Cf.  §  178, 


Chap.  /Z/.]       Labial  and  Gn^rai  Naun-Stems,  i%^ 

■fff-flipft  \  Ordinal  sumbeis  from  aoo  to  looo  iadusiye,  probably  1>7  &ise 
'  analogy  from   the   preeediog:   e.g.    dooHii-Ciis-tmiii   (later 
duoent-ta-Imus),  two- hundredth  (duoenti-) ;  mUlena-iUiiiii  (mll- 
ISsImus),  thousandth  (mille). 

ii.     Stems  enSng  in  -«vo,  ^ao. 

363        -TO  is  found  after  vowels,  or  1  or  r ;  -no  after  other  consonants 
(tnclnding  tr). 

-TO  I.    Adiectives:  e.g.  enr-Tiu,  curved  (comp.  dr-ens,  /cw/)-t6$, 

Kv\'>Mt) ;  gnft-TUB,  knowing  (comp.  gn&-TWi,  gno-aetoe). 
9.    Substantives:  e.g.  oor-yns,  a  raven  (compu  eor-nlx) ;  nae- 
Till,  a  mole  on  the  b^y,  literally  a  birth-mark  (0-g6n-o). 

-no  X.    Acyectives,  from  verb  stems:  e«g.  amblg-iiiis,  on  both 

sidtij  Smbiguom  (ainl>-Ig«re,  to  drive  round) ;  mUt-nus,  fy 
evof  ofebimge  (milt-ire);  rfiile-wui,  remaining  (reUnqv-dre). 
-a.  Substantives:  e.g..patr-iiii8,  a  father's  brother  (patr-); 
Jftn-ua,  a  gate  (Jftno-). 

-I-vo  Adjectives:    e.g.    ndo-Iviu   (also  ndouus),   hurtful  (nttcSre); 

BUlNao-lTWi,  cut  off,  spare  (snlNidoftre)  ;  Tdc-Ims,  early  form  for 

yftcans,  empty  (v&cftre). 
-t-lTO         i.e.  -iTo  added  to  the  participial  forms  in  -to ; 

Adjectives :  e.  g.  eap-4-lvas,  captive  (c&pd-re) ;  fOgl-t-Xviu, 

run^away  Tfttgd-re) ;  praorOgt-t-Ivni,  frst-cuked  (praerog- 

ftre).    So  the  grammatical  terms  aUUtllviu,  d&tlTus,  demon- 

Btr&t-XVUB,  rfilfttlYlIB,  &c. 

Guttural  Noun-Stems, 
i.    Stems  ending  in  -co,  -qro. 

9M  -00  I.    Adjectives  :  e.g.  inlB-eiu,  ofaforidime  {pdiui)^  raucoB  (for 

r&nlcoB),  hoarse  (r&vis,  hoarsenesi), 

a.    Substantives :  e.  g.  JuTen-cna,  a  bullock  (JUvdn-) ;  es-ca, 
food  (MAre  or  ease,  to  eat), 
-loD  i.e.  (usually)  -co  suffixed  to  vowel  stems. 

1.  Adjectives:  e.g.  Afr-Icus,  of  the  Afri  (Aflro-) ;  dv-IcuB, 
if  n  citizen  (dvl-) ;  mM-Icns,  of  heaUng  ^iiedfirl,  to  heat), 

2.  Substantives:  vll<4c!ui,  a  farm-steward  (vjUla-);  fiato- 
Xoa,  a  workshops  handiwork  (fialiro-) ;  pM-lca,  a  jnare  (pM-, 
foot), 

•tlOO  which  suffixed  to  an  a  stem  makes  -fttl-oo- 

Adjectives :  ma-tleus,  of  the  country  (rfla-) ;  erxft-tlcns,  wander- 
ing (ezTftre) ;  silvft-tiCEis,  of  a  wood  (sUva-) ;  hence  subst.  vUL- 
ttonm,  Journey  supplies  (via-  comp.  vUltor). 

S56 -Hco  e.g.  c&d-flciu,  ^i7<W^  (c&d-Sre) ;    usually  substantives:    e.g. 

aertlca,  verdigns  (aes) . 
-Ico  Adjectives:  e.g.  ftmtens,  friendly  (ftmare);  poBtScns,  behind 

{port). 

Substantives:  e.g.  loctXca,  a  sedan  (lecto-,  couch);  IMoa,  a 
breast-guard  of  leathern  thongs  (from  ISrum). 
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•HuiTO-t      '^tt<IV'»«>  J>referahle^    ancient   (ante);    longln-qyoB,    distant 
•**      '      (longo-) ;  jHTdpinqTWi,  near  (prdpd). 

ii.     Stems  ending  in  -d,  -c. 

S66  -de  (-Ic)       Substantives  :  e.g.  Bdn-ez,  old  (gen.  sdn-is) ;  yort-ez,  a  whirl 
(Tort-feo). 

J^  Adjectives  chiefly  from  verb-stems:    e.g.   aad-az,  daring 

"^  (aud-Ore) ;  fUl-ax,  decepffve  (f aU-«re) ;  mln-ax,  threatening 

(mlnft-xl) ;  T6r-ax,  truthful  (v«ro-). 

atr-ox,  cruel  (atro-) ;  ISr-ox,  high-spirited^  Jierce  (f^ro-,  wild), 

••trl^  Semi-adjectival  feminine  substantives  corresponding  to  mas- 
^  culine  nouns  in  -tor.  They  are  formed  from  participles  in 
-to.  When  used  as  adjectives  they  have  -1  stems;  e.g.  vic- 
trlda  arma;  e.g.  adJU-trlx,  helper  (adJUr-Are) ;  effeo-trix, 
producing  (effXo-«re) ;  Tenft-trlx,  huntress  (TOiiftrl) ;  vic-trlx, 
conquering  (ylncdre). 


CHAPTER   IV, 

DENTAL  NOUN-STEMS. 

857       Stems  ending  in  -to,  or  -io  {when  -bo  has  presumably  arisen  from 

a  dental), 

-to  Adjectives  of  quantity:   e.g.  quan-tmi,   how  great  (quaxn); 

qnar-tiiB,  fourth  (for  qvatyor-tiui  from  qvattvor) ;  qvinc-tus 
or  quin-tuB,  fifth  (qvlnqve). 

-to  (-Bo)  I.  Adjectives,  very  numerous,  derived  from  verbs;  express 
completed  action ;  i.  e.  the  past  participle,  passive  or  deponent : 
e.g.  rec-tuB,  ruled  (rSgdre) ;  par-tmi,  gained  (p&rSre) ;  ftmft^ 
tUB,  lo'ved  (&xii&re)  ;  con&tuB,  having  attempted  (cOnftrl). 
Many  such  participles,  or  words  similarly  formed,  are  used 
as  adjectives  of  quality ;  e.  g.  al-tiu,  high  (iU-dre,  to  nourish) ; 
fal-BOB,  false  (fUldro);  juB-tUB,  lawfia  (JIlB-);  lau-tos, 
splendid  (l&Y&re)  ;  Btlbl-tuB,  sudden  (sftblre). 
a.  Substantives :  e.g.  llber-toB,  afreedman  (UbSro-) ;  fosBa, 
a  ditch  (fOdd-re) ;  exta  (n.  pi.),  hearty  livery  &c.  (probably 
for  ex-Bec-ta);  fttrtnin,  theft  (fltr-,  thief) ;  paB-Bum,  raisin-^ 
wine  (pand-6re,  spread  ouf). 


-ec-to) 
-Ic-toJ 


i.e.  -to  appended  to  nouns  with  suffix  -fie  or  -Ic :  e.g.  cSx-eo-tnin, 
reed  beds  (car-ex-) ;  B&I-lc-tum,  willow  bed  (Ballx). 


M-to  (        **^  '^  appended  to  a  suffix  in  -OB,  -UB  (-or,  -nr) :  e.  g.  adjectives, 
*         )         e,  g,  auff-nstiiB,  consecrated  (auff-tkr-) ;  Tdn-ustiiB,  pretty  (viiilte) ; 
fOn-estiiB,  deadly  (ftinlto) ;  hdn-eBtOB,  honourable  (honta). 


Chap.  IF.]  Dental  Noun-Sims.  i6i 

358  -mea-to       i.e.  to  appended  to  sufc  -men  (for  which  see  §  373)  forms 

neuter  nouns  chiefly  derived  from  verbs  :  e.g.  docft-mentiim, 
a  lesson  (d6c6re) ;  incrt-mentnm,  an  increase,  germ  (incre^ 
scfire) ;  Impedl-mentnm,  a  hindrance  (ImpMIre) ;  plcr-mentiim, 
a  paint  (plngfire) ;  testft-mentum,  a  will  (tertftrl). 

-dl-en-to)     Aj-    *•  M^   ^ 

-lU-en-tol  Adjectives:  e.g.  fraudu-lentas,  cheaHng {tr9.wBl')\  dpn-lentua, 
wealthy  (dp-)  5  8aiiffuIn-olMittt«,  bloody  (san^ruen) ;  vi-oleiitufl, 
violent  (vIb). 

-gln-tl  (       Indeclinable  adjectives  of  number,  denoting  multiples  of  ten 
'       (dficem,  of  which  the  first  syllable  is  omitted):   e.g.  Tl^ti, 
twenty  (=dvl-deo«m-tl,  two-Un^ty) ;  td-ginta,  thirty  (trt-). 

-gen-toC  ^eclinable  adjectives  of  number,  denoting  multiples  of  a  hun- 

'  dred  (centum).     Only  used  in  plural :  e.g.  dttcenti,  two  hun- 
dred (duo-centnm) ;  qnin-gentl,  five  hundred  (^plnqve-cent-). 

359  -ftto^  Adjectives,  formed  as  if  participles,  but  often  from  nouns; 
-5tol  e.g.  barb-fttu8,  bearded  (barbae);  oord-Atns,  hewing  good 
-atoj  sense  (cord-,  nom.  cor);  flEao-&tiui,  sickle-shaped  (ftdol-) ; 
-ItoJ  pn-&tU8,  armed  twith  pike  (pllo-). 

aegr-5tu8,  sick  (aegro-) ;  aat-fttuB,  crafty  (astu-) ;  nftsfltuB, 
sbarp^nosed  (nftso-).    anr-Itns,  <witb  ears  (anri-) ;  Cerr-Xtos 
(for  C«r&ritU8),^^»a;W  by  Ceres. 
-5to  Neuter  nouns,  expressing  a  place  where  a  plant,  &c.  grows ; 

e.g.  diim-«tum,  a  thicket  (dflmo-) ;  myrt-5tum,  a  myrtle  bed 
(myrU)-) ;  qnerc-Stnm,  oak  grove  (quercu-) ;  vln-Stum,  vine- 
yard (vino-). 

Stems  ending  in  -tu,  -tl,  -t  (or  -su,  -si,  -s,  cwhen  -su,  &c.  have 
presumably  arisen  from  a  dental). 

^^  -sui  Substantives  numerous,   derived  mostly  from  verbs,   and 

'  generally  denoting  an  action.     (The  accusative  and  ablative 

cases  are  the  so-called  supines.)  e.g.  adyen-tos,  arrival 
(advta-Ire)  ;  audL-tus,  hearing  (and-Ire)  ;  cennras,  reckoning, 
revie<wing  (cens-Sre) ;  cr6pX-ta8,  a  rattling  (crdpkre) ;  flnc- 
tus,  a  vjave  (flugv-,  flufi-re);  mercft-tna,  trading,  market 
(merc&rri) ;  pas-sns,  a  step  (pand-dre,  stretch) ;  11-sns,  uu 
(at-i). 

-attt  Substantives  formed  as  if  from  verbs  with  -a  stems,  but  really 

directly  from  substantives,  denote  (i)  a  holding  of  office,  &c., 
(2)  the  office  itself,  (3)  body  of  officers!  e.g.  consul-fttus,  consul- 
ship (consiU) ;  eqvlt-atas,  cavalry  (dqnte) ;  magistr-fttus,  magis- 
tracy (magl8tro-);  sdn-fttos,  senate  (senex,  old  man). 

-tX  Substantives  :  e.g.  gens,  a  clcus  (gen-,  gignire);  mens,  a  mind 

(comp.  md-min-i) ;  sSmen-tis,  seed-time  (sem&i-). 

-fit  e.  g.  ftl-6B,  winged  (fila-) ;  dqy-es,  a  horseman  (dqyo-) ;  snperstes, 

present  (snperst&re). 

361  -entl)  /  V  -Tk     •  .  1 

-antli  ^'     ^^^  Participles  present  active;  e.g.  rdg-ens,  rulmg  (t6s- 

^         8re) ;  andi-ens,  hearing  (aud-Xre);  ama-ns,  loving  (am&-re) ; 
&c. 

JL.  G.  IX 


-undo) 
-•Bdo) 
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{^y\  Adjcctrres,  originally  present  participles,  or  formed  as 
such;  e.g.  atoundmns,  o-ver/lotw'mg  (abnnd&re) ;  ft^qnens, 
cr^^tyied;  prfld«ii8,  prudent  (pro  vldSre)  ;  Baplens,  tivise  (sa- 

»*•)• 

(r)     Substantives  of  like  ongm :  e.g.  pftrens,  a  parent  (p&- 

Tirt) ;  tonrenB,  a  torrent  (toirSre,  to  burn), 

t.     Numerals:    dextans,  frve^ixths   (de  sexto-,   sixth    off 

twelve);    dddrans,    three-fourths    (de    quadro-,  fourth  off 

twdve) ;  ttlens,  a  trithlng^  i.e.  a  third  (trl-). 

9CS  4Ut  Adjectives :  e.g.  nostr&s,  of  our  country  (nostro-) ;  p6n-fttes 

(m.  pi.),  household  gods  (pdno-,  store);  Antlaa,  a  man  of  Antium; 

Sardnaa,  a  man  of  Sarsina, 
-m  Abstract  substantives,  very  frequent,  derived  chiefly  from 

adjectives,  all  feminine;  e.g.  aeqvl-tas,  fairness  (aeqvo-); 

ebrld-tas,    drunkenness    (ebrlo-) ;    hdnestas,    honourableness 

(hftnSa)  ;  TOlup-tas,  pleasure  (v61ttp-). 
-tftl  %fswhAxa^  youth  (Jttvto-)  ;  vlr-tua,  manliness  (ylro-). 

Stems  ending  in  -so,  -si  (for  -to,  -ti). 
3IS  -teo  For  -onso,  and  this  again  perhaps  for  -ontlo. 

Adjectives,  very  numerous,  expressing  fullness:  e.g.  ann- 
teus,  full  of  years  ^  aged  (anno-);  form-6sus  (also  written 
form-onsus),  shapely  (forma-);  morb-Osus,  diseased  (morbo-); 
snmptu-fisua,  costly  (sumptu-). 

Some,  perhaps  from  false  analogy,  have  additional  letters  or 
syllables  preceding  this  suffix:  e.g.  beUI-c-Osus,  nuar-loving 
(bello-,  comp.  beUIcus) ;  formldd-l-Osus,  ^/?r/«/  (formlddn-); 
8omn-Ic-iU-0sus,  sleep-loving  (sonino-) ;  cflr-l-dsus,  careful 
(cura-). 

8M  -enst  .  Adjectives  formed  from  names  of  places;  e.g.  atrl-ensis 
(sc.  senrus),  a  house  ste<ward  (atrio-) ;  fdr-ensis,  of  the  forum 
(f5ro-);  Cann-ensis,  of  Cannae;  Sicill-ensis,  of  Sicily ;  Utlc- 
ensis,  ofVtica, 

4-enBl         Atben-lensis,  of  Athens  (Atbenae) ;  Cartbagln-iensiB,  of  Car^ 
thage  (Carth&gdn-). 

Stems  ending  in  -do. 

865  -do  I  Adjectives,  chiefly  from  verbs  with  -e  stems,  the  final  e 

-J-do)  being  changed  to  I :  e.  g.  iid-das,  greedy  (ftvSre)  ;  mardt-dus, 

fading  (marcSre) ;  t^bnl-dus,  timid  (tlmere)  ;  avi-dua,  tldus, 
tivet  (flve-scfire).     dlpi-dus,   desirous  (ctLpd-re) ;    TlT-Idus, 
lively  (7iv-6re). 
fClml-dus,  smoky  (fOmo-)  ;  sdll-dus,^r;;2  (sdlo-,  ground). 


Verbal  adjectives,  commonly  used  as  gerundives;  formed 
from  the  present  stem:  e.g.  rSg-endus,  audi-endus,  fiigl- 
endus,  ftma^ndua,  glgn-endua,  naao-endua ;  blandua,  soothing 
(comp.  flare)  ;  a^cxmAns,  folloiving,  hence  second  (s6qv-). 
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-Ib-nndo  ^ 
-ftl>-undo 


-cnndo 


Adjectives  derived  from  verbs:    e.g.  fir5m-6lraiidU8,   roaring 

(firdm-dre) ;  mOr-Ibundus,  dying  (mOrl) ;  pUd-Ibundus,  ashamed 

(pUd-Cre). 

err-ftlnmdus,  wandering  (errftre);  Ylt-ftlnmdiiB,  avoiding  (yl- 

tftre). 

Adjectives,  probably  gerundives  from  inchoative  stems:   e.g. 

f&-cimdu8,   eloquent  (f&ri);  Xrft-oandiu,  angry  (irasd);  yfirQ- 

cundus,  bashful  (Y$r6xl). 

Stems  ending  in  -no. 
3S6  -no  I.     {a)  Distributive  numeral  adjectives:  e.g.  bi-nus,  tnuo- 

fold^  t<wo  each  (bis  for  dvls);  ter-nus  or  trl>nu8  (ter-  or 
tri-) ;  83-niis,  six  (sec) ;  vlcS-nus,  twenty  each  (for  Yloent- 
nus  ^om  vlglntl)  ;  dtlcS-nus,  two  hundred  each  (for  ducent- 
nufl). 

(J))  Adjectives  from  names  of  trees,  &c. :  e.g.  ftcer-nns, 
of  maple  (&o6r-) ;  cOlur-nns  (for  cdrOU-nns),  of  hazel  (cO- 
riSlo-)  ;  dbUT-nus,  of  ivory  (6bdr-). 

2.  Substantives :  e.g.  d5mi-nas,  a  lord  (ddmSre) ;  som-nus, 
sleep  (comp.  sdp-6r-) ;  sarclna,  a  bundle  (sarcire,  to  close) ; 
reg-num,  a  kingdom  (r6g-dre). 

This  suffix  in  Greek  forms  participles,  middle  and  passive :  e.  g. 
r\nrr-6fuvos,  Tvip-dfACPos,  rervfA-fji^Pos.  alu-mniui,  a  nurseling 
(Sl-6re);  Verta-nmus,  God  of  changing  seasons  (vert-fire).  See 
also  §  37a  for  use  of  this  sumx  to  form  and  pers.  plural  of  verbs. 

Perhaps  compounds  of  gfin-,  gi-gnfire,  or  formed  on  this  analogy : 
bfini-gniM  (well  born\  liberal  (bene,  gfin-) ;  Hi-gnus,  of  holm 
oak  (nfic-);  mali-gnus,  stingy  (male,  gfin-);  prlvi-gnus,  born 
from  one  parent  only,  i.e.  a  stepson  (privo-,  gfin-). 
Adjectives:  e.g.  cras-tlnns,  of  to-morrow;  diu-tinus,  long  con- 
tinued (dlu). 

e.g.  dlur-nus,  by  dav  (dixjk-,  dies-;  probably  for  difiv-firlnus) ; 

taclt-umos,  silent  (tadtto-);  Mb-emus,  in  winter  (for  blem- 

rinus);  stLp-emus,  above  (supfiro-). 

i.e.  -no  suffixed  to  stems  in  -tfiro  or  -trl,  or  to  adverbs  in  -ter, 

&c.:  e.g.  ae-ter-nus,  ^r  «/^  (aevo-,  aeviter);  flAter-nus,  of  a 

brother  (frater-) ;  in-temos,  inside  (inter-) ;  yfi-temus,  lethargy 

(vettls). 

Adjectives :  e.g.  dficttm-finus,  of  the  tenth,  e.g.  a  tithe-farmer ; 
a  soldier  of  the  tenth  legion,  8cc.  (dficilma-)  ;  font-&nu8,  of  a 
spring  (fonti-)  ;  oppld-ftnus,  of  the  town  (oppldo-). 
A&icanus,  of  the  province  among  the  Afri  (ACr-Ica-)  ;  Rom- 
ftnus,  Roman  (Rfima-) ;  TusctU-ftnus,  ofTusculum  (Tusciilo-) ; 
Sulianus,  of  Sulla  (Snlla-). 

antesign-finus,  in  front  of  the  standards  (ante  slgna) ; 
stlburb-ftnus,  near  the  city  (snb  nrbem). 

>i-ftno  i.e.  ftno  suffixed  to  nouns  with  stems  in  -io.     Adjectives:  e.g. 

Aemil-i-&nus,  belonging  to  the  Aemilian  houses  (AemUia-);  Pom< 
peianus,  ofPompey  (Pompeio-) ;  SfiJ&nus  (Selo-). 

II — 2 
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•Xt-aao  Probably  -ixio  suffixed  to  Gredc  suffix  -Irrii,  or  in  analogy  there- 
with; e.g.  CMMI-tanu8,  of  Codes  (GAdi-);  TttmI-tft]mi^  of  Torni 
(Tfimo-). 

369  -ttno  oU-Snns,  a  farmer  (cOl-dre);  patr-dnns,  a  patron  (patr-);  ann- 

Qna,  the  year's  supply  of  com  (anno-);  mfttt-Ona,  a  matron 

(mater-);  Tdm-HiDA,  fruit  Goddess  (pOmo-). 
-tlno  opport-flnas,  tn  front  of  the  port^  i.e.  ready  at  hand  (ob  por- 

tnm);  trib-llnns,  a  tribe^s  chief  i^e^Qs^-), 
-Sno  Ul-6nu8,  of  another  (alio-);  6fir-6nn8,  needy  (6g6re);  h&l>-8na, 

a  rein  (h&bfire). 

870  -too  (a)  Adjectives:  e.g.  e&n-tous,  of  a  //o^.  (cto-) ;  dlv-tous,  of  a 

god  (dXvo-) ;  insert-tons,  of  the  class  of  freedmen  (Uberto-)  ; 
pdrtgr-tons,  from  abroad  (perfigre-)  ;  rerr-tons,  of  a  boar 
(yerr6s).  Candtons,  ofCaudium;  L&ttons,  ofLatium;  Be&t- 
tons,  ofReate. 

(b)  Similar  formations  from  names  of  persons  are  used  as  sub- 
stantives, being  surnames :  e.  g.  AntOntous  (from  AntOnlus) ; 
Oensortous  (&om  Censor) ;  Jnsttons  (from  Justus) ;  Messal- 
Itoa  (f.)  (from  Messalla  (m.)) ;  Planctoa  (f.)  (from  nancos). 
(r)  Appellative  substantives:  e.g.  carnlfle-toa,  place  of  tor- 
ture (camifex);  mMIc-toa,  healing  art  (med-Ioo-)  ;  plsc-toa, 
fish-pond  (plsd-) ;  rOg-toa,  queen  (r5g-)  ;  ru-toa,  a  fall  (ru- 
«re). 

-ttoo  Adjectives :  totes-ttons,  internal  (totns);  yesper-ttous,  of  even- 

ing (vespdr-). 

-titoo  From  stems  in  -tOr.  For  the  omission  of  0  compare  suffix  -trtd. 

Substantives:  e.e.  doc-trtoa,  teaching  (dOctor);  pis-trtoa,  a 
dahehouse{piBiQt-);  tex-trtonm,  weaver's  plan  (textOr-);  tons- 
trtoa,  barber's  shop  (tons5r-  for  tonstCir-). 

Stems  ending  in  -a  (cf.  §  130). 

371  -ftgto)  Feminine  substantives,  numerous :  e.  g.  toi-SLgo,  a  likeness  (comp. 
-tlg5iL>-  toA-Itari) ;  Ydr-ftgo,  a  gulf{ve(r9xB),  aer-flgo,  bronze  rust  (aes-) ; 
•Ig6n  j        l&n-flgo,  downy  hair  (Ifina-,  wool),     cSl-Ig^,  mist ;  ttr-Ig^,  a 

source  (orlrl-) ;  rGb-|go,  rust  (xnb-ro,  red), 
-Itflddn       Feminine   abstract   substantives,   formed  chiefly  from  ad- 
jectives :    e.  g.   aegrl-tfldo,   sickness  (aegro-) ;    magnl-ttldo, 
greatness  (magno-) ;  turpl-tUdo,  foulness  (turpi-) ;  Y&lS-tCLdo, 
health  (valSre). 

Mx^f         Feminme  substantives,  few:  e.g.  dulc-edo,  sweetness  (duld-); 
-xaoni         fir^Sdo,  blight  (ttr-fire);  cilp-Xdo,  desire  (ciipfire);  IXb-Ido,  lust 
(IXbere). 

372  -&i  e.g.  pect-en  (m.),  a  comb  (pect-6re);  ungv-6n,  ointment  (ong- 

6re). 
-mdn  Neuter  substantives,  very  numerous,  chiefly  derived  from 

verbs:  e.g.  certft-men,  a  contest  (certftre);  cri-men,  a 
charge  (comp.  cr9-,  cemtee,  rplv^w) ;  flil-men,  a  stream 
(flu-fire) ;    frag-men,   broken  bit  (frang-ftre) ;    ISnX-men,  a 
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solace  (ISnXre) ;  nOmen,  a  name  (noso-Sre) ;  rigl-men,  gm" 
dance  (rig-ftre). 

373  -5n  Masculine  substantives;    many  are  personal  names:    e.g. 

commnit-o,  fellofW'Sold'ier  (com,  mUes) ;  erro,  a  runavoay 
rexr&re) ;  praed-o,  a  robber  (praeda-) ;  serm-o,  conversation 
(sfe-dre,  to  join ;  the  m  being  probably  of  similar  origin  to 
the  m  in  the  suffix  -mfin). 

Many  are  used  chiefly  as  proper  names,  from  some  bodily 
characteristics :  e.  g.  C&plto,  bigbead  (c&pftt) ;  Fronto  (franti-) ; 
L&beo  (l&bium)  ;  N&so  (nftsus)  ;  Str&bo,  squint-eyed, 

374  -16n  I.    Masculine  substantives:  e.g.  centtkr-io,  a  captain  (cen- 

tibia-) ;  mlU-io,  a  muleteer  (mtUo-) ;  sSn-io,  a  seize  at  dice 
(sex,  sSno-) ;  Glal)r-io  (glabro-,  smooth,  hairless). 
a.  Feminine  abstract  substantives;  chiefly  from  verbs:  e.g. 
contfi«-io,  contagion  (com,  tangdre) ;  I6ff«io,  body  of  soldiers 
riSgfire,  to  pick) ;  5pIii-lo,  an  opinion  (dpln&ri) ;  cozisortio, 
fellofwship  (com,  Bortl-). 
-tiSii  Feminine  abstract  substantives  (very  numerous),  from  supine 

stems.  Some  are  used  in  a  concrete  sense:  actio,  action 
Q^fin) ;  eautlo,  a  legal  security  (ci.y-6re) ;  cognltlo,  knotw- 
ledge  (cognoscSre) ;  dtlliltatlo,  doubt  (dftUt&re) ;  largltio, 
bribery  (laisiri) ;  sOltltlo,  a  discharge  (BOlY-fire) ;  sponsio,  a 
twager  (QKmdire) ;  8t&tl0|  a  post  (st&re,  slBttee) ;  T6xi&tlo, 
bunting,  also  caught  game  (Ten&ri). 


CHAPTER  V. 
LINGUAL  NOUN-STEMS. 

Stems  ending  in  -lo. 

376  -o-lo|         Numerous  nouns,  chiefly  diminutival :  e.g. 

-u-lo)  J  .  Adjectives:  aure-dlus,  golden  (axireo-) ;  parv-61U8,  very 
small  (parvo-)  ;  hoxrid-tQus,  roughish  (horzldo-)  ;  tant-iUus, 
so  little  (tanto-)  ;  garr-IUus,  prattling  (garrire)  ;  trfim-tilus, 
quivering  (trCmfee). 

a.  SulStantives ;  (a)  Masculine:  sery-51ii8,  a  little  slavey 
oalo-IUas,  a  pebble  (cald-,  chalk)  ;  flg-tUns,  a  potter  (fingfoo) ; 
Ide-tUuB,  a  compartment  (15oo-) ;  ttUn-tUus,  a  hillock  (tttm- 
6re). 

(b)  Feminine:  l)erti-61a,  an  insect  (bestla);  nause-51a, 
slight  squeamishness  (nausea-)  ;  herb-fila,  a  small  herb  (her- 
1»a-) ;  sport-fila,  a  small  basket  (sporta-) ;  ndb-tUa,  a  cloud 
(comp.  nllbes,  vi<^oi)  \  ung-ftla,  a  hoof  (yms^-). 
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-eUo 


v"^  Nmtrtr:  fttil-ttam,  a  small  entrance  ball  (atrio-) ;  negOU- 
i^lM«  <t  kit  •fkminess  (ndgOtio-)  ;  opiritd-iUiim,  a  small  town 
vOwM<io  ) ;   dnf-tklnm,  a  belt  ((dngSre) ;   J&c-tUiim,  a  dart 

Avi»ccti\*es:  generally  used  in  neuter,  as  substantives:  e.g.  iliii- 
pltta»  stM^  (comp.  Bim-plex) ;  du-plns,  double  (du-),  &c. 

Substantives,  chiefly  neuter:  fft-bikla,  a  narrative  (Oil);  sft-btUa, 

am  awl  (su-dre). 

UU-btUiim,   a  hiding-place  (l&tSre);    p&-btaiun,   fodder  (pa- 

sc-fire);   stA-biUtiin,   a  stall  (st&re);  tiiLtlziii&-bftluxii,   a  bell 

(Untlxmftre). 

Numerous  nouns,  chiefly  diminutival : 

I.    Adjectives:  e.g.  annl-ciiluB,  a  year  old  (anno-);  panper- 

dUuB,  poor  (pauper-) ;  tan>I-culii8,  ugly  (turpi-)  ;  rIdX-e&lus, 

laughable  (ildire). 

a.    Substantives;   (a)  Masculine:  e.g.  flos-cftlus,  a  Jlowret 

(flOs-) ;  quaesti-clUus,  a  small  profit  (quaestu-) ;  vend-cttluB, 

a  short  verse  (verau-). 

(b)   Feminine:  febri-dUa,  a  feverish  attack  (febrl-) ;  mfiller* 

cilia,  a  girl  (mtUlte-)  ;  plSbfi-ctUa,  the  populace  (plebS-). 

(f)    Neuter,  often  from  verbs:  e.g.  corpus-ctUum,  a  particle 

(corpOs-) ;    r6ti-ciUiim,  a  small  net ;    c&ifirCiUum,  a  dining 

room   (cSn&re) ;    5r&-ctUam,  a  (divine)   utterance   (Orftre) ; 

pSrl-ctUum,  a  trials  risk  (comp.  pdrl-tos,  ezpSriri) ;  veU- 

ctUum,  a  carriage  (yfihfoe)  ;  Yln-dUiun,  a  bond  (ylnclre). 

i.e.  -caio  aflfixed  to  stems  (real  or  presumed)  in  -5ii:  e.g. 
Masculine:   iy-imdUus,  a  mother's  brother   (ftvo-,  grand- 
father) ;  carb-unctUuB,  a  small  coal  (carb5n-) ;  hdmunctklus, 
a  poor  fellow  (hOmdn-). 

Feminine :  chiefly  diminutives  of  substantives  in  -tt5n ;  fre- 
quent in  Cicero:  aedlfXc&ti-TuidUa,  a  small  building ;  captl- 
imciUa,  a  quibble ;  or&tl-TuictUa,  a  short  speech ;  Ylrg-uncflla, 
a  little  girl, 

i.e.  -cttlo  suffixed  to  the  stem  of  adjectives  of  the  comparative 
degree:  e.g.  longi-nscftlua,  rather  long  (longo-);  mdli-asclUus, 
somavhat  better;  ndn-us-ciUus,  rather  less;  imcti-us-dUus, 
somewhat  greasy  (imcto-). 

i.  e.  -lUo  suffixed  to  diminutives  in  -ello,  -Ulo :  e.  g.  S^-elliUas, 

a  little  field  (agro-);  anc-UltUa,  a  Utile  handmaid  (andlla-); 

pu-elliULa,  a  little  girl  (pu6ro-). 

i.  e.  -tUo  fused  '\^'ith  a  preceding  consonant :  e.  g.  Hlsp-allos  (for 

Hisp&n-iUas);  panllus  (for  pauc-tQuB),  y^«/  (pauco-).    cOr-olla 

for  cdrOntUa,  a  garland  (cdrdna-).    &mp-ulla  (for  ampAr-tUa), 

a  flask  (ampdra-) ;  Ii5m-ullu8  (for  Ii5m5nillus),  a  mannikin  (li5- 

m5n-);  ullus  (for  tlniUus)  any  (lino-).     C&t-tUlus  (for  Catdn- 

iUus);  B-ulla  (for  stbiUa),  little  calf  of  leg. 

for  -«rttlo,  -taUo,  or  the  doubly  diminutival  -tUiUo  (cf. 

§41);  frequent 
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I.     Adjectives:  bellus  (for  Mniiliis),^r^  (bOno-,  comp. 
bene)  ;  gem-oUus  (for  gemlntUus),  t^in  (gemino-). 
%,    Substantives;    {ci)  Masculine:  fig-ellus  (for  AgfoiUtui), 
a  small  Jield  (ftg^ro-) ;  dc-eUns  (for  ddUtUus),  a  dear  little 
eye  (ddilo-). 

(b)  Feminine:  cfilttm-ella  (for  cdlttmlntaa),  a  small  pillar 
(c61ilm^na) ;  df-ella  (for  oflttllila),  a  small  bit  (oiPaia-) ; 
sella  (for  sediUa),  a  chair  (sMi-). 

(c)  Neuter:  liagelltun  (for  flftg/rtUum),  a  small  scourge 
(flagro-) ;  B&ceUtun  (for  s&cSrUum),  a  shrine  (lOufieTO-). 

-Ulo  for  -Iniilo,  or  directly  from  simple  stems : 

T.     Adjectives:  dvlllus,  0/  sheep  (6vl-);  tantlllua  (as  if  for 

tantfUtUas),  so  very  little  (tanto-). 

a.     Substantives:    (a)   Masculine;    liaedllliis,   a  little   Aid 

(haedo-) ;   IftpUlus,  a  little  pebble  (Iftpld-) ;   BSgUlus  from 

BSgtUas  ;  ROfillus  from  Ruflnus  or  Rftniliis. 

{by    Feminine :   angnllla,  an  eel  (angvl-) ;   annillae  (pl.)» 

bracelets  (anno-,  shoulder)  ;  Drusilla  (from  Bnuos)  ;  Fxisc- 

Ilia  from  Prisons. 

(r)     Neuter :  slgUlnm,  a  seal  (^mo-)  ;  yexillnm,  a  banner 

(▼6h-fire). 

378  -61a  or  -ella    Appended  to  a  verb-stem,  or  to  a  supine  stem,  or  otherwise 

(according  to  Lachmann  if  the  syllable  preceding  e  be  short 
-ella  (not  ela)  is  used).  Feminine  substantives:  e.g.  cand-Sla, 
a  candle  (cand^re,  to  glitter)  \  cllent-§la,  protection  (cllenti-); 
corrupt-eia,  a  corruption  (cormpto-) ;  loqy-ella,  speech,  (l&qyl-); 
qudr-ella,  a  complaittt  (qvtol);  tUt-^  guardianship  (tflto-). 

Stems  ending  in  -11. 

379  -M  Adjectives  from   both   verbal  and    noun-stems:    e.g.    ft|r-^Qis> 

nimble  {jke^re) ;  h&b-IUs,  manageable  (MMre) ;  htLm-IUs,  lowly 
(htlmo-,  ground);  p&r-IUs,  /z'y^tf  (pari-) ;  tit-llls,  useful  (tltl). 
-bni  I  Adjectives  from  verbs  or  verbal  forms ;  usually  but  not 
-IbHij  necessarily  with  a  passive  meaning:  e.g.  admlrft-bUls,  wo«- 
derful  (admlrari) ;  crSdI-bllls,  credible  (cr6d-$re) ;  fle-bllls, 
lamentable^  iveeping  (flere) ;  i]l&crlm&-blll8,  pitiless^  univepf 
(In-lacrlmaxe)  ;  nfStX^,  famotu  (no-sc-$rd);  stft-bUls,  steady 
(stftre)  ;  ydlli-bXlis,  rolling  (▼olvfire). 

/T*    tnini  \C     ^'^'  '^^  suffixed  to  supine  stem;  rare:  e.g.  flex-IblUs, 
(tor  -tlDm-;j     y^^^^  (llectSre)  ;  plau-slbllls,  prahe^ortby  (plaudfire). 

"Stf  ^'^'  "^  suflBxed  to  supine  stem.     It  denotes  quality^  posable 

"*^  or  actual,  but  not  action:   e.g.   al-tOis,  fattened  (ftlfire^ ; 

fos-sQls,   dug  up    (fOdfire);    pen-sills,    hanging   (pendere); 

▼ersft-tUls,  revol'ving,  versatile  (yers&re). 

•A-tiOX  Adjectives  from  nouns :  e.  g.  &qv-fttlll8,  living  in  water  (ftqva-) ; 

fltlvl-fttllls,  of  the  river  (fltlvlo-);  umbr-fttllis,  in  the  shade  (um- 
bra-). 


-c-firo 
-cro 

883  -t«ro) 
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880  "Vl  I.    Adjectives;  veiy  frequent:  e.g.  aeqv4Ul8,  level  (aeqyo-); 

centnmTlr-ills,   of  the  court  of  the  Hundred  men  (centum- 

▼Iro-) ;  d0t-ftlii,  of  a  do<wry  (dOtl-) ;   mort-ftUs,  subject  to 

death  (mortl-) ;   qv-ftlls,  of  ivbat  kindf   (qvo-) ;   r^^-Uis, 

kingly  rrCg-). 

a.    Substantives;    (a)   Masculine:   e.g.    contftbem-alls,  a 

mate  (com,  t&1>6ma-)  ;  n&t-fills  (sc.  dies),  birthday  (n&to-) ; 

Jftyfin-aUs  (Jttvto-). 

(b)  Neuter :  ftnlm-al,  a  breathing  thing  (Sidma-) ;  cervlc-al,  a 

louter  (cervic-) ;  ptlte-al,  a  stone  curb  round  a  twell  (ptt.teo-). 

Hence  many  names  of  feasts,  in  the  plural  neuter:   e.g. 

Baccfln-ftlla,  Ltt.perc-aJia,  Sattlm-alla,  &c. 

-■fill) 
^[  e.g.  trlb-Uis,   a  tribesman  (teilm-);  tLd-ma,  faitA/ul  (fldS-); 

'  patru-fillB,  ^(or  descended  from)  a  father's  brother  (patruo-). 

881  -ni  I.    Adjectives  from  personal  liouns:    ftn-Dls,   of  an  old 

<woman  (ftnu-)  ;  <av-Ill8,  of  a  citizen  (<avl-)  ;  host-Ills,  of  an 

enemy  (hostl-)  ;  scurr-Hls,  huffoon4ike  (scuxra-)  ;  vlr-Hls,  of 

a  man  (vlro-1. 

a.     Substantives ;  {a)  Masculine :  Aed-IIis,  commissioner  of 

public   buildings   (aedi-) ;    Sext-Dls,    the  sixth   month,   i.e. 

August  (sexto-). 

(^)  Neuters:  bdy-De  or  Mlb-ne,  an  ox  stall  (bO^-);  hast-Ile, 

a  spear  shaft  (liasta-) ;  suovetaur-llla  (pl.)»  o.  s<ivine-sbeep* 

and-Ufull  sacrifice  (su-,  6vi-,  tauro-). 

Stems  ending  in  -ro. 

S88  -6ro  Integer,  untouched^  whole  (In  tang-dre);  dp-Sra,  work^  a  work" 

man  (dpi-) ;  scalp-rum,  a  chisel  (scalp-Sre) ;  tim-firus,  a  shoulder 
(comp.  (3/Aos). 

^1         Femmine:  iUSce-hra,   an  allurement  (UUcS^re);   lftt«-hra,  a 
'        '         hiding-plcu:e  (l&tSre) ;  vertd-hra,  a  joint  (vertfire). 

Neuter :    cand61ft-bram,   a  candlestick  (candSla-) ;   crl-hmm, 

a  sieve  (ore-,  cem-6re,  comp.  xplpew). 


Itldleer,  sportive  (Itldo-);  sdpul-cmm,  a  tomb  (sSpdIIre);  sXmtLUU 
crum,  a  likeness  (sImlU&re). 

y         T.     Adjectives :  al-ter,  other  (ftU-,  alio-) ;  ex-tfiro-,  outside 
"       I  (ex-);  nos-ter,  ottr  (nos)  ;  titer,  mihetherl  (<l^o-) ;  compare 

also  con-trft,  ul-tra,  &c. ;  It-drum  (adv.),  a  second  time  (cf. 
€r€pov)' 

a.  Substantives;  (a)  Masculine  and  Feminine:  mSgls-ter 
(also  mfi«ls-tra,  f.),  a  master  (mftgls) ;  minls-ter  (also 
mlnlstra,  f.),  a  servant  (mlntls) ;  seqyes-ter,  a  stakeholder, 
mediator  (sdctls). 

(b)  Neuter:  ftrft-tnim,  a  plough  (&rft-re)  ;  <flaas-tmm  (usu- 
ally pl.)»  a  fastening  (daud-dre) ;  ros-tmm,  a  beak  (rOd-dre); 
trans-tmm,  a  cross  bench  (trans). 
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-as-tdro      Folvi-aster  (Cic.  Att,  ii.  44),  a  little  FUlvius;  (Ue-aster,  a  wild 
olive  (olea-) ;  surd-aster,  rather  deaf  (sordo-). 
384  -Oro  i.e.  stem  suffix  in  -o  suffixed  to  suffix  in  -te,  -Or:  e.g.  MOr-us, 

scented  {^IAJi%')\  sOp-Oros,  sleep-bringing  {jXpsI^'), 

■*~l        I.    Adjectives;  Le.  the  future  participle  active:  e.g.  ftmft- 
-surof         titrfts,  about  to  love  (ftmft-re) ;  d&-ttlnis,  about  to  give  (dftre) ; 
fl-stbms,   about  to  bate  (Od-);    pas-stbros,   about  to  siffer 
(P&tl-). 

a.  Substantives  (numerous),  feminine,  dmilarly  formed  to 
the  above.  These  nouns  denote  the  employment  or  result^ 
and  are  probably  really  formed  from  the  substantive  stems 
denoting  agents  and  ending  in  -tOr,  -sOr :  csn-stbra,  the  censor^ 
ship  (censSre,  censor);  Jac-tOra,  a  throtwing  over,  a  loss 
(J&c6re) ;  men-sfira,  a  measure  (mfitlrl,  mensor) ;  n&-ttlra, 
nature  (nft-so-1) ;  prae-tnra,  the  praetors  hip  (praelre,  praetor) ; 
scrlp-ttira,  a  writing,  a  tax  on  registered  use  of  public 
pastures  (scrl-Mre) ;  a-sfira,  use,  esp.  of  money  (Uti). 

Stems  in  -rl,  -r. 

3AR  -bfirl.) 

hri  f  Adjectives :  D0oem-ber,  tenth  month  (ddcem-) ;  fOne-hris,  June- 

*""  '  real  (fflnlis-);  sUtl-her,  healthy  (salvo-,  sftWt-). 

[  Adjectives  (few) :  mMlo-crls,  middling  (mMio-) ;  yfilft-cer,  swift 

J         (vdlare). 

I  Adjectives :  (qyes-ter,  of  horsemen  (6<it68-)  ;  sfimes-tils,  for  six 

'  months  (sex  mensl-) ;  similarly  campester,  of  the  field  (campo-); 

terres-trls,  of  the  earth  (terra-). 

386  -axl  Used,  when  a  stem  contains  1,  in  place  (rf  -ail.    Numerous 

adjectives  and  thence-derived  substantives:  e.g.  anclU-ftris, 
of  a  maid-servant  (aadlla-)  ;  consttl-ftrls,  of  a  consul  (con- 
sttl-) ;  Une-ftris,  of  lines  (Unea-) ;  mlllt-ftris,  of  soldiers 
(mlldt-) ;  pdpftl-ftris,  of  the  people  (pdpttlo-) ;  sfllHt-ftris, 
healthful  (sfllflt-) ;  vulg-firis,  of  the  common  people  (vnlgo-)  ; 
oalc-ar,  a  spur  (cald-,  heel) ;  exemplar,  a  pattern  (exemplo-). 

387  -Or  Masculine  substantives,  denoting  chiefly  a  quality:  e.g.  &m- 

or,  love  (imfire) ;  ard-or,  glofiu  (ardire) ;  clftm-or,  a  shout 
((flftmare) ;  fttr-or,  rage  (ftkrdre) ;  ptld-or,  shame  (piLdfire) ; 
flm-or,  moisture  (ttmCre). 

'^^      .    i.e.  -5r  appended  to  the  supine  stem.     All  masculine  sub- 
^  stantives  (denoting  persons),  very  numerous :  acoas&-tor,  an 

accuser;  ac-tor,  an  actor,  a  plaintiff;  adJU-tor,  a  helper; 
aadl-tor,  a  hearer,  esp.  a  pupil;  cen-sor,  a  valuer,  a  critic ; 
eredl-tor,  a  lender ;  dlvl-sor,  a  distributer ;  emp-tor,  a  pur- 
chaser; or&-tor,  a  speaker,  a  spokesman;  posses-sor,  an  oc- 
cupier ;  s&-tor,  a  soever ;  vlc-tOr,  a  conqueror. 

Similarly  llctor,  a  magistrate's  attendant;  portl-tor,  a  toll- 
taker  (portu-);  s6n&-tor,  a  senator  (s6n-,  old)',  "vSnl-tor, 
a  vine^drcfser  (vino-). 


-cdrii 
-dl 


-teri) 
-trl 
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Stems  ending  in  -8. 

888  -BOS  (-nor)  fftdt-nuB,  a  deed,  esp.  ill  deed  (f&c6re) ;  fe-irns,  breed  (i.  e.  inter' 
est)  of  money  (comp.  fS-tns,  fS-mlna) ;  pig-nos,  a  pledge 
(pawgfire). 
-16i  (-ICr)  Adjectives  in  comparative  degree.  The  original  s  of  the 
suffix  is  seen  only  in  the  neuter  gender  and  in  derivatives, 
especially  the  superlatives  (§  351),  and  us-colo  (§  376). 
acr-lor,  sharper  (&c^rl-)  ;  alMor,  higher  (alto-)  ;  &mant-lor, 
more  loving  (&manti-) ;  dftr-lor,  harder  (dftro-)  ;  mft-Jor 
(for  mftg-lor),  greater  (comp.  mag-nns,  magls) ;  p^Jor  (for 
pM-lor),  <iuorse  (comp.  pes-slmiu)  ;  sftltllnr-lor,  more  bealtby 
(sflinbrl-) ;  ydtnst-lor,  older  (vdtusto-). 


CHAPTER   VI. 
VOWEL  NOUN-STEMS. 

Stems  ending  in  -eo. 

389  -eo  I.     Adjectives:  e.g.  B.Ta-euB,  golden  (auro-)  ;  ooxp5r-ens,  of 

or  having  a  body  (corpds-) ;  fSmln-eos,  of  a  ivoman  (fSxnlna-) ; 

Ign-eus,  fery  (igiil-)  ;  sangnln-eus,  bloody  (sanguin-) ;   pic- 

QT^,  pitchy  (pXc-). 

2.     Substantives :  calc-eus,  a  shoe  (cald-,  heel) ;  flanmi-eixm, 

a  yellow  bridal  veil  (flamma-)  ;  Un-ea,  a  flaxen  line  (lino-), 
-ftc-eo         cret^&ceoB,  of  chalk  (creta-);  rda-ftceiu,  of  roses  (r68a-). 
-neo  fibor-netis,  of  ivory  (6bAr-) ;  quer-nena  (for  quercnena),  of  oak 

(querca-). 
-ftneo  Adjectives :  consent-ftneus,  united  (consentire) ;  miscell-Sneas, 

miscellaneous  (mlscello-).     drcomfdr-ftnetis,  around  the  forum 

(dream  f&ro-) ;  mMIterr-ftneus,  inland  (medio-,  terra-) ;  stlper- 

Y&o-ftneaSy  superfluous  (silper  yftcSxe). 
-leo  Diminutival  suffix :  ftcH-leiu,  a  sting,  prickle  (8.CU-) :  doa-lena  (or 

Squu-leiu),  a  colt  (dqvo-);  nac-leos  (nlicft-letis  Plaut.),  a  kernel 

(n4c-). 

Stems  ending  in  -lo. 
890  -io  I.     Adjectives,  chiefly  from  nouns:  e.g.  ftSr-ius,  in  the  air 

(&&*-)  ;  6gr6g-lTi8,  select  (egr6g$)  ;  nox-ins,  hurtful  (noza-); 
patr-ius,  of  a  father, 

A  great  number  of  Roman  clan-names  end  in  -lo.  They 
are  properly  adjectives :  e.g.  F&b-ia  gens,  the  clan  of  the 
Fabii ;  Q.  Fab-ius,  Quintus  of  the  Fabians,  A  few  are  used 
as  praenomina. 

AqyUl-iu8  (&qvlla-,  eagle)  \  Claud-ios  (claudo-,  lame)*^  F&b- 
IQB   (fiUba-,  bean)]    Flftmln-ias    (flamen-,  priest)]   JtUi-ius 
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myrhJir^youngy,  Mto-lua, praen.  (mftiie.,  morning)',  RuHr-lna 
frubro-,  red)-,  Senr-iiis,  praen.  (servo-,  slave)-,  Vltell-iua 
(vltello-,  egg-yolk  or  little  calf;  cf.  ^tttlo-). 
2.  Substantives;  (a)  Masculine:  e.g.  fltiy-liis,  a  river 
(fluere)  ;  gto-lus,  native  temper  (gl-gii-$re). 
(b)  Feminine:  numerous,  both  from  verbal  and  noun  stems: 
e.g.  ftv-la,  a  grandmother  (ftvo-);  c516n-la,  a  farmer  settle^ 
ment  (cfiWno-)  ;  ex$qa-iae  (pi.),  funeral  (exsequl-)  ;  Inf It- 
iae,  non-confession  (In,  fllteri-) ;  inert-la,  inactivity  (In,  artl-)  ; 
Irftcmid-la,  <ivratb  (iractindo-)  ;  mnit-ia,  service  in  ivar  (ml- 
Ifia)  ;  stlperb-ia,  haughtiness  (superbo-). 
Stems  in  -15  (-Us  for  la-Ia?) ;  e.g.  ftc-lea,  an  edge  (acu-);  aUliv- 
iea,  overflow  (alUvare);  eflflg-ies,  a  form  (effl^/gfire) ;  toc-lSs, 
a  face  (ficfire) ;  sfir-ies,  a  row  (Bfirere]. 
(f)  Neuter :  very  numerous,  both  derivatives  from  verbs  and 
nouns,  and  also  compounds  formed  immediately  from  the  sim- 
ple parts:  e.g.  bdnSflc-lnm,  a  kindness  (benefftcfire)  ;  csoU5g- 
lum,  a  board  or  committee  (coll§ga-) ;  erfl-lum,  exile  (eriil-) ; 
gaud-lTim,y(yr  (gaudSre)  ;  h6mlcld--nmx,  manslaughter  (hom- 
In-,  caeddre)  ;  hosplt-lum,  hospitality  (hospSa)  ;  Incend-inm, 
a  conflagration  (Incendere) ;  praecord-la,  the  diaphragm 
(prae,  cordl-) ;  prlYllSg-ium,  an  enactment  against  an  indi- 
vidual (privo-,  15g-) ;  snaplr-liim,  a  sigh  (auaplrare) ;  sonrn- 
lum,  dream  (aonino-). 

^^  '(Ao\  Chiefly  adjectives:  e.g.  aedHI-dua,  of  an  aedile  (aedHi-);  natft- 

'  lldua,   of  a  birthday  (nfttftli-) ;    aWft-ctum,  comfort  (aOlftri) ; 

im-da,  unit  of  measure  (tlno-). 

Sdol'         ^*  ^'  '^*^®  ^^  ^^^  ^^"^  ("***)  °^  P^^  participles ;  Adjectives : 
^  conduc-tfdua,  hired  (condtlc-«re) ;    dfidl-tldua,  surrendered 

(deddre);  rdcep-tldns,  of  things  received  or  reserved  (rficl- 
p5re) ;  trSl&tldoa,  transferred,  traditional  (tranaferre). 

392  -tio  i.e.  -lo  appended  to  past  participles  or  to  similar  formations. 

(a)  Feminine  substantives:  e.g.  angua-tiae  (pi.),  straits  (an- 
gnato-) ;  contrOver-ala,  a  dispute  (contro,  vert&re) ;  nup- 
tiae  (pL),  marriage  (ntlbdre)  ;  pa$ri-tia,  childhood  (pu$ro-)  ; 
aaevl-tla,  cruelty  (aaevo-). 

Stems  in  -Itl§-,  usually  with  collateral  stem  in  -Itlft:  e.g. 
cftnl-tiea,  grayness  (cSno-) ;  molU-tia  (also  -5  stem),  softness 
(moUl-);  nSquI-tia  (also  -S  stem),  roguishness  (nSqnam) ; 
pl&ni-ties  (also  -a  stem),  a  level  (plftno-). 

(b)  Neuter  substantives:  e.g.  c5mI-tXum,  assembly,  place  of 
assembly  (com,  -Ire)  ;  aervl-tiani,  slavery  (aervo-). 

-en-t-lo  i.e.  -lo,  or  more  frequently  -la,  appended  to  stem  (in  -enti-) 
of  present  participle,  or  of  adjectives  of  like  form :  beneyol- 
entia,  goodwill  (b6nd,  yeUe) ;  dl$g-antla,  neatness  (dldganti-) ; 
pdt-entla,  power  (poaae) ;  a&pl-entla,  (wisdom  (a&pdre) ;  Y151-. 
entla,  violence  (vldlento-). 
So  the  neuter  aXL-entium,  silence  (i^OSre). 
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SfS  .mflido        Substantives:  (a)  Feminine;  e.g.  lat-mOiiiay  sharpness  (ftcrl-); 
qfOA'jnuB&a^  complaint  (qTiri). 

{p)  Neater;  mfttrl^noniiiiii,  marriage  (matr-) ;  pfttrl-mSnlimi, 
hereditary  estate  (patr-);  teitl-monliuii,  evidence  (test!-}. 

-dn-io  Neuter  substantives  chiefly  from  verbs  in  -tibiftri:  e.g.  IfttrO- 
<»yninni^  brigandage  (latrO-dn&rl  from  latrdn-) ;  p&trO-dniimi, 
patronage  (patro-dn&rl  from  patnmo-);  ViA-^Aatasn,  pupillage 
(tIrOii-) ;  Tfttl-dxiliixii,  prophecy  (Tfttidxiftxl},  from  T&tl-. 

8M  -iilo  Very  numerous,  often  with  collateral  steins  in  -Art  (§  386). 

I.  Adjectives:  e.g.  adTers-arins,  opposed  (adverso-);  ftgr- 
Szliis,  of  land  (agro-);  ndcess-arlns,  necessary  (nteesse); 
88n-ariTi8,  containing  six  (sfino-) ;  Bmnpta-arlus,  of  expense 
(snmpta-) ;  yOliipt-arliui,  of  pleasure  (for  yOliiptat-arius 
from  yOlnpt&t-). 

a.  Substantives;  {a)  Masculine:  e.g.  comment-arliu  (sc. 
liber),  a  note  book  (comm«nto-) ;  felmi-ftxlus  (sc.  mensls), 
the  month  of  purtficcitions  (felmio-)  ;  Ubr-arins,  a  transcriber 
(libra-) ;  sext-arliu,  a  pint ^  Le.  sixth  of  a  congius  (sexto-). 
(b)  Feminine:  azgent-aria  (sc  fodlna),  a  stiver  mine,  (sc. 
tabula)  a  bank  (argentl-) ;  Aslii-axla  (sc.  fitbula),  of  an  ass; 
name  of  a  play  of  Plautus  (ftfllno-) ;  most^-arla,  a  play  of 
a  ghost  (mosteUo-,  diminutive  of  monstro-). 
(f )  Neuter :  aer-arlum,  the  treasury  (aes-)  ;  congl-ailam,  a 
quart-largess  (conglii8=5*76  pints);  emlss-arlom,  an  outlet 
(emlsso-);  pdm-ftrinm,  an  orchard  (pOmo-);  Tly-axinm,  a 
preserve  of  live  animals,  e.g.  a  fish  pond  (vivo-). 

"afirioT       ^'^"  "***  appended  to  personal  names  in  -tOr  (-sSr).    Some 
-sonoj        appear  to  be  formed  immediately  from  the  past  participle  or 
the  supine  stem. 

1.  Adjectives':  cen-sSr-lus,  of  a  censor;  gladlfi^tor-lns,  of  a 
gladiator;  mes-sOr-ios,  of  a  reaper;  m6rI-tGr-lus,  ybr  hire 
(mdxito-)  ;  sua-sOr-iiis,  of  the  persuasive, 

2,  Substantives,  chiefly  neuter:  e.g.  audl-tQr-inm,  a  lecture 
room ;  cSnft-tOrla  (pi.),  dinner  dress ;  prae-tOrlnm,  the  gene- 
rats  quarters;  tec-tOrlnm,  plaster  of  nivalis  (tecto-) ;  vie- 
t5ila,  victory. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
VERB-STEMS. 

390        Simple  verbs  are  formed  in  four  ways : 

i.  A  verb  may  be  formed  by  union  of  a  root  directly  with  the 
suffixes  of  inflexion.  In  this  case  the  root  does  duty  as  the  verb-stem. 
Verbs  so  formed  arc  probably  the  oldest  in  the  language.  They  are 
all  (or  almost  all)  given  in  the  list  in  Book  II.  chap,  xxiii. 

e.g.  rftg-,  reg$re,  rule;  fSr-,  ferre,  hear;  rti-,  m$re,  dash;  hu-, 
Bu6re,  somj;  da-,  ftrfire,  burn  (where  the  change  of  b  to  r  is  metely 
phonetic). 

In  some  of  these  verbs  the  root  (or  what  we  suppose  to  be  the  root) 
is  somewhat  disguised  either  {a)  by  internal  change,  or  by  {U)  the 
addition  or  modification  of  the  finad  consonant  in  order  to  adapt  the 
root  to  a  slight  turn  of  the  meaning. 

{a)  By  internal  change:  e.g.  dHo-,  dtlco;  Jiig-,  jungo.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  such  change  may  have  originally  belonged  to  the  present 
stem  only  and  have  gradually  been  carried  through  all  the  parts  of  the 
verb.  In  scalpibre,  to  scratchy  Bcolp&re,  carve^  we  have  slight  modifica- 
tions of  the  same  root. 

(Jf)  By  altering  the  final  stem-consonant :  e.g.  VMT-fee,  brushy  and 
▼ert-fire,  tum^  are  probably  one  root  diflferently  modified.  So  mule-fire, 
stroke^  is  modified  to  mnlg-fire,  milk, 

396        ii.     A  verb-stem  may  be  formed  by  the  addition  of  a  verbal  stem- 
suffix  to  the  root :  e.g. 
root 


&m- 

stem  &m-&- 

cHY)- 

cftb-A- 

dibfire,  to  He  doiun 

tfin- 

tfin-fi- 

tfinfiro,  to  bold 

ndc- 

ndc-6- 

ndcSre,  to  be  hurtful 

ttt- 

tu-6- 

tufirl,  to  defend 

ftig. 

fOg-I- 

flkgfire,  toj^ee 

fSr- 

ffir-I- 

ffirire,  to  strike 

▼6x1- 

▼fin-I- 

yfinire,  to  come 

In  some  cases  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  stem-vowel  belongs  to  the 
present  tense  only,  or  belongs  properly  to  the  verb-stem  and  has  given  way 
only  through  phonetic  changes  :  e.g. 

c&b-a-l,  cftb-I-toza  probably  stand  for  cilb-aa-i,  cti1)-&-tum ; 

fl&gfire  exhibits  1  in  present  and  supine  stem,  though  in  the  present  it 
takes  the  form  of  fi  before  r  (e.g.  fligfi-re) ; 

▼fin-Ire  exhibits  the  I  only  in  the  prese&t  stem. 

A  good  many  verbs  in  -1  are  expressive  of  animal  sounds  and  may  pro- 
bably be  formed  directly  from  the  sound:  e.g.  crficire,  croak;  g^anlre,  chat- 
ter; fflOi^re,  cluck  ;  gnumXre,  grunt;  hlxmXre,  neigh ;  mvglre,  low  ;  tInnTre, 
jingle,  tinkle,  &c. 
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397  iii.  A  verb-stem  may  be  formed  from  a  noun-stem  either  by  the 
retention  of  the  stem-suffix  of  the  noun,  or  by  the  modification  of  it  so 
as  to  get  the  appropriate  verbal  stem-suffix.  In  this  way  are  formed 
the  great  majority  of  the  very  numerous  verb-stems  in  -a,  a  considera- 
ble number  of  the  -e  stems  and  of  the  -1  stems,  and  some  of  the  -u  stems. 

I.  Verbs  with  -a  stems  are  formed  (without  special  derivative 
suffix) : 

(a)  from  substantives  with  -a  stems:  e.g.  &quarl,  to  fetch  water; 
cfirare,  take  charge  of;  l&crlmare,  weep;  r6tare,  wheel, 

(b)  from  substantives  with  -e  stems  (very  few) :  e.  g.  gl&ciSxe,  turn  to 
ice  ;  mdrldiare  (also  dep.),  take  a  lunch  (or  noon-day  meal). 

(c)  from  nouns  with  -o  stems,  viz. : 

from  substantives:  e.g.  cftmtUare,  pile  up  (cfimftlns);  flamnare,  con^ 
demn  (danmiim,  lo5s)\  j6carl,  joke  (jdcos);  lanlare,  butcher  (laxdus); 
regnare,  reign  (regnum). 

from  adjectives :  aequfixe,  level;  dignftri,  think  worthy;  lazare,  loosen  ; 
8&crare,  consecrate  (s&cer) ;  Tftgaii,  stroll  about, 

(d)  from  substantives  with  -u  stems  (few) :  e.g.  aestnare,  be  hot^  surge  ; 
fluctoare  (also  dep.),  undulate^  waver, 

{e)    from  nouns  with  -I  stems,  viz. : 

from  substantives:  e.g.  calcare,  trample  (calx,  heeit)\  piBcari,  to  fish 
(plBdB) ;  8§dare»  settle  (sedes). 

from  adjectives:  e.g.  c&JStitdJ^t  frequent  (c61dl)to);  dXtare,  enrich  (die); 
ttouare,  make  thin  (tennis). 

(/)    from  nouns  with  consonant-stems,  viz. ; 

from  substantives:  e.g.  ddcSrare,  decorate  (ddoiUi);  hl&nare,  spend 
winter  (hlems) ;  Inteinprdtari,  act  interpreter  (interpret) ;  jtldlcare,  Judge 
(judex);  laudare,  praise  (laos);  omlnari,  forebode  (dmdn);  B&lHtare,  greet 
(B&lfls). 

from  adjectives  (very  few):  e.g.  degdndra^e,  degenercUe  (d6g6ndr); 
paupdrare,  make  poor  (ip&upei), 

a.     Verbs  with  -u  stems  (few)  are  formed : 

from  substantives  in  -u:  e.g.  m^ta-^re,  fear  (mfitUB);  B^taere,  place 
(st&tns) ;  trlbuere,  divide  (tribus). 

3.  Verbs  with  -e  stems  are  formed : 

{a)  from  substantives  with  -o  stems;  e.g.  callSre,  have  a  thick  skin 
(callmn) ;  mtlcSre,  be  mouldy  (mtlcus). 

{b)  frorii  adjectives  with  -o  stems:  e.g.  c&n6re,  be  hoary  (cSaua); 
denser!,  thicken  (intr.),  be  crowded  (densns);  flftv5re,  be  yellow  (flftvua); 
misfircri,  have  pity  (mlsfir). 

(r)  from  nouns  with -1  stems;  e.g.  frondSre,  be  leafy  {^mM^\  Bord6re, 
be  dirty  (sordes  pi.):  t&1>§re,  waste  away  (tftbSa). 

{d)  from  nouns  with  consonant-stems:  e.g.  flGrfire,  be  in  flower  (flCs); 
ItlcSre,  be  light  (lux). 

4.  Verbs  with  -1  stems  are  formed : 

(a)  from  substantives  with  -a  stems:  e.g.  mdtlrl,  measure  (mfita); 
pflnlre,  punish  (poena). 
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(b)  from  nouns  with  -o  stems,  viz. : 

from  substantives:  e.g.  servlre,  be  a  slave  (semu). 
from  adjectives:  e.g.  Uandlrl,  coax  (blandos);  Ineptlre,  be  silly  (Inep- 
tos) ;  insAnire,  be  insane  (Insftnos) ;  Baeyire,  rage  (saeviui}. 

(c)  from  substantives  with  -u  stems;  e.g.  gestlre,  exult  (gesfetis,  a 
gesture) ;  singnltlre,  sob  (singultus). 

(d)  from  nouns  with  -1  stems,  viz. : 

from  substantives:  e.g.  audire,  hear  (auris);  flnXre,  put  an  end  to 
(flnls);  mflnlre,  fortify  (moenia,  pi.);  sorUrl,  cast  lots  (soni);  yestlre, 
clothe  (vestis). 

(e)  from  adjectives:  e.g.  inslgiiXre,  mark  (inglgnli);  mollis,  soften 
(mckllls);  st&bmre,  establish  (stftMUs). 

(/)  from  substantives  with  consonant-stems:  e.g.  custOdlre,  keep  watch 
on  (cttstos) ;  expddire,  free  one's  foot  (ex  pes). 

5.  Inchoative  verbs  with  suffix  -sc  are  often  formed  directly  from 
noun-stems,  and  on  this  account  may  claim  a  place  here.  Others  have 
both  the  simple  and  the  inchoative  form  in  the  present  stem,  see  §  496. 

(a)  from  noun-stems  in  -a  and  -o:  e.g.  gemmascdre,  bud  (gemma); 
rftresc&re,  grow  sparse  (r&rus) ;  silvescere,  become  woody  (silva). 

(b)  from  noun-stems  (especially  adjectives)  in  -i :  e.  g.  ditescere,  grow 
rich  (<Us);  dulcescere,  grow  sweet  (dulds);  futlscere,  yawn  {BMa  in  adflEi- 
tlm);  gr&vescere,  grow  heavy  (gr&vls);  Ignescere  (or  IgnlscSre),  burst 
intoj/lafne{igDlB);  pinguescere,  grow  fat  (pinguiB), 

(c)  from  consonant  noun-stems :  e.g.  juyenescere,  grow  young  (Jtlvfin-); 
l&pldescere  (Plin.),  turn  to  stone  (l&pXs) ;  rorescere  (Ov.),  dissolve  to  dew  (rOs). 

398        iv.     A  verb-stem  may  be.  formed  by  the  addition  of  a  special  deri- 
vative suffix,  besides  a  verbal  stem-suffix,  to  a  root. 

The  following  derivative  suffixes  are  found  in  use  (mostly  with  -a 
stems),  but  it  is  possible  that  some  or  ^1  of  them  may  have  been  at 
least  originally  noun-suffixes.  In  that  case  this  mode  of  formation  (iv) 
would  be  resolved  into  the  preceding  (iii). 

•lc-8.  (Infrequent.)     As  if  from  adjective-stems  in  -Ico:  e.g.  (daud- 

Icare,  limp  ((Oaudus,  daudgre) ;  praev&r-Icarl,  act  in  collusion 
(y&rus,  crooked);  vell-Icare,  pluck  at  (velltee). 
-Xg:&  e.g.  cast-Ig^are,  chastise  (castus);  fat-Ig^are,  tire  {make  to yawn^ 

atis). 

■*3  As  if  from  same  stem  as  past  participles,  usually  expressing 

"*^  repeated  action  or  attempt  (Frequentative  Verbs).    (None 

are  from  participles  in  -ftto.)  e.  g.  adven-tare,  come  frequently 
(advdnlre) ;  dictate,  say  frequently  (dicdre) ;  h&bl-tare,  d^iuell 
in  (h&bSre) ;  nd-tare,  note  (noscSre,  comp.  cognitus) ;  osten- 
tare,  shonxj  off  (ostenddre) ;  trac-tare,  handle  (trfthfire) ; 
▼er-sare,  turn  about  (vertSre). 
Itft  Usually  affixed  to  the  last  consonant  of  the  present  stem  of 

another  verb.  Sometimes  the  1  may  be  part  of  the  stem-root 
of  the  suffix:  e.g.  ftg-itaxe,  shake  (ftgtoe) ;  ci5g-Xtare,  think 
(cOgere) ;  d4t)-Itare,  doubt  (dilWo-) ;  perld-ltari,  make  tr'ml 
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of  (pteleiilo-) ;  rSs-ltire,  ask  freqwattfy  (x«cize) ;  Tand- 
itm,  tfferfor  sale  (Tttidtee). 

_.    I         Le.  -ttft  sufiBxed  to  the  same  stem  as  past  participles  or  ordi- 

'  nary  finequentatrves :  e.g.  dicti-tare,  saj  repeatedly  (dXc-«re, 

dict-Sre);    luteal-tare,   hesitate  (haerSre) ;    penidtare,  pay 

habitually,  Cic ;  ponder,   Liv.    (pend&re,   pensSre);   Teatl- 

tare,  come  often  (ytSnire). 

400 -fttX-  From  noun-stems:   e.g.   iMlb-lktIre,  stammer  (baflnu);  eaee- 

ILttie,  be  blind  (caeciu). 
-cin&  latrO-dbiazl,  be  a  brigand  (latrltai-);  patrG-tibiail,  be  a  patron 

(patrAno-);  T&tiA-cInarl,  calculate  (i&tlSii-);  v&tt-cixiazl,  utter 
prophecies  (Yftti-). 

ftia.(  ^^  ^  ^^°™  ^i^iJi^ti^  nouns :   e.g.  grftt-tklSil,   congratulate 

'      ^  (grate-);  Yl-(UaTe,  use  force  to  (vi-);  ust-tUare,  ««^i?  (nato-, 

-11]&-  coiLBcrlb-m&re,  scribble  on  (scrlb-dre);  v&c-fflare  (vaodUare 

Lucr.  once),  waddle,  hesitate  (yacca,  a  cow), 

-tra  cald-trlbre,  kick  (cald-);  p«nd-trare,  penetrate  (ptotU-,  stori), 

-tlrl  Usually  expressive  of  desire;  formed  as  from  the  supine-stem : 

cen&t-firlre,  be  eager  for  dinner  (oSnftre) ;  Ss-iblre,  be  hungry 
(6d6re) ;  proBCilpt-ttilre,  be  eager  for  a  proscription  (proscrlMre). 

-nrrl  Mg-nrrlre,  lick;  Beat-xinire,  gush  forth  (sc&t^re). 

401  Some  verbs  with  -a  stems  are  formed  from,  or  parallel  to, 
verbs  with  other  stems :  e.  g.  a^em&rl,  scorn,  spurn  (ab,  spemfire) ; 
constemftre,  dismay  (constem$re) ;  creftre,  make  to  gromi  (ere-sc-Sze, 
grow) ;  dicare,  dedicate  (dicdre) ;  OdtLcare,  bring  t^,  train  rSddofire) ; 
hifire,  gape  (M-sc-«re,  open  the  mouth  to  speak) ;  UMze,  slip  (UM) ; 
mandftre,  commit,  entrust  (m&au-,  dftxe);  mnleftxe,  beat  (mvloire, 
stroke)  ;  Bed§xe,  settle  (aMSre,  sit). 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

COMPOSITION. 

402  New  words  may  be  formed  not  merely  by  the  addition  of  a  deri- 
vative sufBx,  but  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  separately  intelligible 
words  into  one.  This  is  called  composition.  The  distinctive  features  of 
two  words  being  compounded  are  the  loss  of  their  separate  accents, 
and  the  possession  of  but  one  set  of  inflexions. 

Any  two  words  in  syntactical  connexion  may,  if  the  meaning  be 
suitable,  be  the  base  of  a  new  compound  word.  So  long  as  the  two 
words  each  retain  their  own  proper  inflexion  or  use,  however  frequently 
they  may  be  used  together,  they  are  not  a  proper  compound;  e.g.  rem 
gerere,  res  gestae,  &c. 
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Such  habitual  combinations  are  called  spurious  compounds^  and  are 
often  marked  by  the  fixing  of  a  particular  order  for  the  words,  though 
such  order  is  not  absolutely  prescribed  by  general  principles;  e.g.  pttto 
ftwrimaiij  Jus  jnrandum,  respubllca,  ax^eeptl  ratio,  &c. 

403  Compounds  are  distinguishable  from  a  mere  juxtapo^tion  of  the 
simple. words  of  which  they  are  or  might  appear  to  be  composed, 

either  {a)  by  the  two  words  being  used  together  in  a  way  in  which 
they  would  not  be  used  as  simple  words,  e.g.  ^dtkros,  sabsimilis, 
dsrhenSnus,  pro&Yiis,  qvlnqyevlr; 

or  (K)  by  one  or  both  not  being  used  .?t  all  independently,  e.g. 
dlsBlmilis,  ▼Ssanns ; 

or  (J)  by  one  or  both  losing  their  proper  inflexions  or  terminations, 
e.g.  ardtenens,  maleyOlas,  taldens,  capilflciu:; 

or  {S)  by  a  vowel  being  changed  ojr  pnijtted  owing  to  the  two 
wcH-ds  b»ng  brought  under  one  accent,  e.g.  Dtespiter,  dnodedm; 
aucops,  usuzpo. 

or  {e)  by  the  meaning  of  the  compound  being  different  or  more 
than  the  meaning  of  the  two  words,  e.g.  sopercttiiim,  the  eyebrow;  (but 
super  dllum,  above  the  eyelid)  ;  concULye,  a  chamber. 

404  The  precise  form  which  the  compound  word  assumes  is  not  deter- 
mined by  the  previous  connexion,  but  mainly  by  the  class  (verb,  adjec- 
tive, substantive,  &c.)  to  which  it  is  to  belong ;  and,  subordinately  to 
that,  by  the  same  causes  (known  or  unknown)  ?yhich  occasion  the 
selection  of  particular  suffixes  of  declension  or  derivation.  To  us  the 
particular  form  thus  appears  to  be  frequently  ;a  matter  of  caprice. 
There  is,  however,  a  tendency  for  the  compound  word  to  take  a  similar 
form  to  the  second  of  the  component  words. 

The  combination  is  always  a  combination  of  stems  or  roots  (some- 
times clipt);  and  the  resulting  compound,  even  where  it  exhibits 
similar  inflexional  or  derivative  suffixes  to  those  of  one  of  the  simple 
words,  may  most  truly  be  supposed  not  to  have  retained  such  suffixes 
but  to  have  reproduced  them ;  e.g.  palmi-pes  is  a  compound  from  the 
stems  palma-,  ped-,  and  has  received  the  ample  inflexions  (i.e.  nomi- 
native suffix)  of  the  second  class  of  nouns,  just  as  the  stem  ped-  itself 
has. 

But  a  verb  or  adjective,  compounded  with  a  preposition  used  abso- 
lutely (§  408),  ret^ns  the  form  of  the  simple  stem:  a  verb  compounded 
of  two  words  in  proper  syntactical  relation  with  each  other  (§  409 — 
415)  takes  an  a  stenu 

So  far  as  the  inflexional  or  derivative  suffix  is  concerned,  compound 
words  have  been  sometimes  already  included  in  the  examples  given  in 
this  and  the  previous  book.  Here  they  will  be  clasdfled  and  selections 
made  according  to  the  variety  of  the  elements  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed, and  the  nature  of  the  connexion. 

406  i.  Spurious  Compounds.  The  following  are  the  combinations 
which,  from  tiie  fixity^  of  their  use,  appear  most  nearly  to  approach 
proper  compounds, 

L.  G.  12 
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I.  Verbs:  (a)  antmnm  adyertere  (or  anlmadyertere),  to  take 
notice;  fUM,  commlttero,  to  entrust;  fldeicommlssa,  truJtJ;  fld€t]IU>6re, 
to  bid  a  person  do  a  tJbtng  on  your  guaranty ;  fldeJiiBSor,  a  guarantor ; 
pessum  dftxe,  to  send  to  the  bottom  (comp.  pessum  Ire,  abire,  premdre) ; 
TSiiiim  ire,  to  be  iold^  y6niim  dare,  to  sell  (but  yenire,  yenddre  as  com- 
pounds proper) ;  utuoapSre,  acquire  by  use, 

XUcet,  off  I  at  once  (Ire  licet)  ;  scDXcet,  let  me  tell  you  (scire  licet)  ; 
yUOIoet,  yott  ma^  see = that  is  to  say  (yldere  licet),  where  the  re  has 
dropt  oflfby  its  similarity  to  U. 

(b)  The  disyllabic  prepositions  appear  often  to  form  with  verbs 
only  improper  compounds;  e.g.  dream  d&re,  to  tbro<tv  around^  appears 
to  be  in  meaning  a  proper  compound  in  iirljem  drcnm  dare  muro ;  an 
improper  one  in  nrlii  dremn  dare  munim. 

Similarly  retroagere,  retrogradi,  dec. ;  1)e]iSfacSre,  zn&16dic«re,  satis- 
fiioSre,  palaanfacem,  palamfieri. 

Compare  also  inqiiie  pedlri,  Jacere  inda,  inque  grayescrmt  (Lucr.), 
and  the  use  of  per  in  such  expressions  as  per  mlM  gratom  est ;  &c. 

%,    Nouns: 
f06        (a)    Doubled  adjective : 

alt&r&ter,  one  of  ttvo;  quisquis,  <ivbosoever;  qadtnaqnisqae,  how 
many.     (Comp.  the  adverbs :  quamquam,  utat,  although^  however,) 

tertins  dedmtis,  qnartos  dedmus,  and  other  compound  numerals. 
So  lez  qnina  yloenaria,  law  relating  to  age  of  twenty-five, 

(b)  Adjective  +  substantive :  jusijiirandiim,  an  oath  (lit.  a  swearing 
one's  right y  being  a  nominative  formed  to  correspond  with  the  gerundival 
use  jnrlflijiirandi,  &c.) ;  res  gestae,  exploits ;  res  puUica,  the  common 
weal;  roe  mariniu  (roe  maris  Ov.),  rosemary  (sea^dew), 

(r)  Genitive + substantive :  accepti  latio,  expensi  latio,  crediting  or 
debiting  (lit.  entering  in  book  as  received  or  expended) ;  agricultura, 
farming;  aquaeductus,  a  water^course ;  argentifodinae,  silver  mines; 
ludlmaglster,  a  school^master ;  paterfkmilias,  materfamlllas,  lUiiis- 
fiunillas,  &c.  a  father ^  &c,  of  a  household;  pl6blBdtum,  a  commons^ 
resolution ;  senatosconsultum,  a  senate's  decree.  So  Jurisconsultus,  one 
skilled  in  the  law, 

(d)  Genitive + adjective:  e.g.  yerisimilis,  Itkely  (like  the  truth). 

(e)  Oblique  case  and  participle;  e.g.  dicto  audiens  esse,  to  be 
obedient, 

(f)  Two  parallel  substantives :  e.g.  ususfructxis,  the  use  and  enjey" 
ment.     So  perhaps  pactum  conyentom,  a  bargain  and  covenant, 

(g)  Adverb  (or  adverbial  accusative)  +  participle ;  e.g.  gr&yedlens, 
strong  smelling;  Buaveolens,  sweet-smelling. 

Similarly  paeninaula,  an  ahnost-island  (comp.  duos  prope  Hamiiliales 
in  Italia  esse  (Liv.);  ez  non  sensibus,  from  what  are  not  senses 
(Lucr.). 
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407  3*  Adverbs:  e.g.  saepennineTO,  often  m  number;  tantnmmodo, 
only  (lit  so  much  in  measure)  ;  hactfiniU)  thus  far;  <|aa]xili1)et,  <|iiaiiiTl8, 
hotuje'ver  much^  although^  &c. 

Itaqye,  therefore;  etitiim,  in  fact,  &c.  have  each  but  one  accent: 
lBatnop«re,  greatly;  pronns  (§  214),  utterly,  &c.  have  been  contracted: 
dqTldem,  nisi  (§  aai),  &c.  have  had  the  first  vowel  modified.  So 
niidltifl  tartiiu  (qnartiu,  &c.),  the  day  (ttivo  days)  before  yesterday,  is 
a  contracted  sentence  (nunc  dies  tertius  est).  Mnltlmodis,  mlrl- 
Biodls=miiltiimo<!ll8,  &c.     Lucr«  has  also  onmlmodUi. 

4lM  ii«  Compounds  of  prepositions  used  absolutely,  or  of 
inseparable  particles* 

Such  compounds  are  some  verbs  and  some  nouns« 

1.  Verbs: 

(a)  Common  with  prepositions;  e.g.  aUre,  go  away;  adyexiire, 
come  to;  colUgSre,  collect;  demltt&re,  let  down;  eq^Mlltoe,  drive  out; 
inq;>Io4re,  look  in  \  ottUkiul,  s^ak  against;  snocMer*,  go  under;  &c. 

(b)  With  inseparable  particles:  aml>-,  round;  dls-,  in  pieces ;  por-, 
forth;  red  (re),  bacJk;  sed  (se),  apart;  e.g.  ambXre,  go  round;  dlssol- 
yere,  undo;  porrlgere,  stretch  forth ;  rimlttere,  send  back;  aSy&care, 
call  aside, 

(c)  Rarely  with  negatives;  viz.  in-,  ne:  e.g.  Ignoacere,  not  recog- 
nize, pardon;  neqnlre,  be  unable;  nesdre,  be  ignorant;  nolle,  be  un- 
twilling.  With  gerundive :  inlandns,  neftuidiui,  unspeakable :  (tn-  is  fre- 
quent with  participles). 

2.  Nouns:  some  containing  verbal  stems,  some  containing  noun 
Stems:  e.g. 

conc&yuB,  hollow  (cftvo-)  ;  concors,  of  the  same  mind  (cord-)  ;  col- 
Uga,  afello^u  by  law  (15g-) ;  conservua,  a  fellow  slave  (seryo-)  ; 

discolor,  of  various  colours  (cdldr-)  ;  ezheres,  disinherited  (h5r6d-)  ; 
exsonmls,  sleepless  (sosmo-) ; 

Ignamfl,  tgnorant  (gnaro-) ;  Immgrltns,  undeserved  (mSrIto-) ;  In- 
Sdla,  fasting  (dddre,  eat) ;  Inlqyus,  Unfair  (ae<iuo-) ;  Inops,  helpless 
(6pi>) ;  and  many  others  with  In-,  not, 

nSfiu,  wickedness  (fSM-)  ;  nfigOtlmn,  business  (nee,  Otinm)  ; 

perftcfltas,  very  sharp ;  pergrfttus,  very  pleasing ;  permagnos,  very 
great;  praed&ras,  very  illustrious;  praey&Udus,  very  strong;  and  many 
others  with  per  and  prae,  very; 

praem&ttlras,  ripe  before  the  time;  praepostems,  behind  before,  re- 
versed; pro&yos,  a  great  grandfather ;  prGclivls,  sloping  fornuards; 
Vr6nL8ua,Jying  (fftg6re) ; 

recnryns,  curved  back;  r^ttaoB, Rowing  back  (fludre). 

BUlHilMrardns,  slightly  absurd;  sabobscHruB,  rather  dark;  eabtfbrpiSy 
somewhat  disgraceful;  and  many  others  with  eub,  slightly:  also  subcen- 
tttrlo,  a  lieutenant, 

X2 — a 
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.    vSoon,  fool'ub  (cord-) ;  vegrandis,  small  (grand!-)  ;  vemexiB,  violent 
(menu-). 

409  Hi.  Compounds  formed  by  giving  an  appropriate  suffix  to 
words  conceived  as  in  regular  syntactical  relation  to  each  other* 

A.     Attributes- noun  (usually  substantive): 

(a)  Numeral  +  noun  (usually  substantive) :  e.  g.  bidens,  tivitb  tnvo 
teeth  (denti-);  Mvlng,  <ivith  t<wa  roads  (via-);  centlmftnus,  hundred" 
handed  (mdAU-) ;  duplex,  two-fold  (pUcftre)  ;  qaa4rlga  (for  quadrijuga), 
a  fourborse  chariot  (quatuor,  Jiigo-) ;  BBmlharbaxus,  half  foreign  (bar- 
1>&ro-);  8&nIr&tU8,  half  fallen  (rttto-) ;  sesqul-pddaiis,  afoot  and  half  in 
measure  (pM-);  tenmolus,  a  three-ounce,  i.e.  ^  of  an  as  (tmcia-); 
dninlmuB,  of  one  mind  (anlmo-). 

(b)  Ordinary  adjective  -f  substantive ;  e.  g.  aequaevus,  contemporary 
(aequo-,  aevo-);  l&ticl&Ylus,  with  a  broad  border  to  the  toga  (l&to-, 
d&To-) ;  mMIterraneoB,  midland  (xnMio-,  terra-) ;  mlsdilcors,  pitiful 
(misero^,  cord-) ;  multXfonnis,  multiform  (mnlta-,  forma-) ;  plgn^lflniiini^- 
time  of  full  moon  (plena-,  luna-) ;  yerslcdlor,  with  changed  colour  (ywso^, 
c«6r-). 

(f)  Substantive  +  substantive.  The  first  is  used  as  attributive:  e.g. 
aeilpes,  bronzefooted  (aes-,  p6d-) ;  comlpes,  hornfooted  (comu-,  p6d-) ; 
caprlcomas,  goat^horned  (capro-,  coma*) ;  m&ntlprdtiam,  cost  of  band-^ 
work  (manu-,  prStio-). 

410  B.  Preposition  +  substantive:  e.g.  abnormis,  irregular  (ab 
normft) ;  adumbr&re,  sketch  in  outline  (ad  umbram,  draw  by  the  shadow) ; 
antdlilcaniui,  before  daybreak  (ante  ItLcem) ;  drcumfdrSjieiis,  round  the 
forum  (drcnni  fbnun) ;  dSgfinte,  degenerate  (dS  g^ndrG) ;  Sgri^us,  select 

(e  grdgd) ;  extemp6rali8,  on  the  moment  (ez  tempdrd)  ;  eztraordlii&xtas, 
out  of  the  usual  order  (extra  ordlnem) ;  Inaures  (pi.),  eardrops  (in  anre) ; 
IntervaUum,  space  between  palisades^  an  interval  (Inter  yall&) ;  obnoxlUB, 
liable  for  a  wrong  (ob  noxam) ;  perennls,  all  through  the  year  (per 
annum) ;  proconsul,  a  deputy  consul  (pro  conslUS)  ;  suburbftnus,  near  the 
city  (sub  urbem) ;  suffOcare,  strangle  (sub  faupibus,  under  throat) ;  trans- 
Alplnus,  beyond  the  Alps  (trans  AlpSe). 

411  C.     Nouns  collateral  to  one  another  (rare): 

duodSdm,  twelve  (duo+decem;  octoddcim,  eighteen  (oeto+deoem); 
ipidScim,  eleven  (ano+ decern). 

suovetaurllla,  (pi.),  a  sacrifice  of  a  sheep,  pig  and  bull  {8a-  +  dvl- 
+  tanro-). 

4ia        D.     Object  +  verb  (frequent): 

aedXfioare,  to  build,  aedlfldum,  a  building  (aedem  fftcdre) ;  agrioOla, 
a  farmer  (ftgrum  c51dre);  agrlpfita,  a  squatter  (agrum  p6t6re) ;  armlgte, 
a  warrior  (arm&  gSrdre)  \  anceps,  a  birdcatcber,  hence  aucUpium,  aucft- 
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pare  (ftyem  c&p«re);  anspez,  a  bird-'vle^er  (arem  ppScire);  car- 
nlvdms,  flesh-eating  (camem  vdrire);  cauiadlciu,  a  pleader  (causam 
dlc6re);  feenlsex,  hay-cutter  (fftenum  eficare);  f&tlfir,  deatMring'mg 
(fftfeom  ferre);  Mtrlc^da,  a  brother-slayer  (fratrem  caedfire);  graniU- 
Idqyas,  talking  big  (grandd  IdqiU;  lecUsternlum,  couch-covering;  a  re- 
ligious ceremony  (lecttim  atemfoe):  nautrtgus,  shipwrecked  (nftTem 
tmngfyn) ;  nftvlgare,  to  voyage,  n&vlglaiii,  voyage,  slnp  (n&yem  ftgfire)  ; 
m0rlg«ni8,  complaisant  (mflrem  gfirtre) ;  imerpdra,  puerpfoimxi,  child- 
hearing  (putoim  pfaftre);  sortQSgiis,  lot-picker,  hence  soothsayer  (sortes 
Idgire):  sUpendliim  (for  stlplpttiidium), /^t^  (stlpeiii  penddre);  yfinS- 
alfer,  poison-bearing  (vtotoum  ferre);  yltfa&tor,  vineplanter  (vltem 
fifire). 

413  E.     Oblique  predicate  +  verb: 

e.g.  aequlpfoare,  make  equal  (aequum  (aliqnod)  pftrftre);  lllfi. 
ncare,  make  game  ©/'(ludOB  (allquem)  Ocfire);  purgare,  cleanse  (pumm 
(aliquem)  &gdre). 

Here  may  be  put  the  half-compounds  of  (usually)  verbal  stems 
with  f&c«re  and  flirl.  The  quantity  of  the  e  is  doubtful :  it  is  here 
marked  only  when  proof  exists,  in  which  case  the  author's  name  is 
added. 

cUSOcfire  (Plant.,  Lucr.)  also  caUftodre,  make  <warm;  l&b«&certo 

gPer.,  Ov.),  maketofaU;ViqyhtMan  (Verg.,  Ov.),  Uqn§fooere  (Lucr., 
atulL,  Ov.),  melti  p&tU&oere  (Plant,  Verg.,  Ov.),  pfttSOoex^  (Lucr.), 
duplay;  pfttrCOcere  or  pfttSfEusere  (Plaut,  Lucr.),  ptttrSfocSre  (Ov.) 
make  rotten;  detaSXaoere,  disuse;  maasattOacere,  tame;  &c 

414  F.    Subject  +  verb  (rare): 

galHdnlTim,  time  of  cockcrowing  (gaUua  cftalt);  rSglfOgliim,  kin^s 
flight  (rex  fligit  or  reges  fligiunt) ;  BtmiddlTtoi,  a  dripping  (stllla  c&dlt). 

416        G.     Oblique  case  or  adjective  used  adverbially  +  verb.     The 
construction  presumed  is  often  very  loose. 

arttfez,  a  handicraftsman,  artlfldLnm,  skilled  «vuork  (arte  f&clo); 
l)«iLSv61n8,  well-wisher  (Mnd  vfilo) ;  Mnigniu,  well-born,  liberal  (ben# 
gen-Itns) ;  blfidns,  cleft  in  two  (YOs  finder) ;  lari^uns,  copious  (laige  flao) ; 
manceps,  a  purchaser,  maiKdpiam,  a  chattel  (mSuia  c&pio) ;  mandSre, 
hand  oyer  to  a  person  (m&nit  do);  montlv&gas,  wandering  on  the 
inountams  (montilmB  vftgor) ;  noctitTSgiu,  night-wandering  (noote 
Tagor) ;  omnlpotenB,  all^owerful  (omnia  poBsnin) :  randsAniu,  hoarse- 
sounding  (raucum  sdno) ;  tiblcen,  tlbl(dna,  a  flute^layer  m.  or  f.  (tlbi& 
cano) ;  tilbXcen,  a  trumpeter  (ttib&  c&no) ;  ven^^,  to  sell  (vfinum  d&re). 

So  adverb  (or  oblique  case)  +  participle,  e.g. : 

altidnctus,  girt  high;  Mpartltns,  divided  into  two  {\Ab  partlrl). 
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CHAPTER   IX 

INTERJECTIONS. 

4l«  Interjections  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  according  as  they 
are  (i)  imitations  of  sounds;  (2)  abbreviated  sentences  or  mutilated 
woras. 

I.    Imitations  of  sounds.    TThe  probable  Greek  and  English  modes 
of  representing  the  same  or  similar  sounds  are  here  added.) 

*  °'j~  {     in  warning  or  sorrow,     Comp.  5;  Engl,  ah!  Germ,  achl 

hid&  C '         "^  encouragement.     Conjp,  eta,  Engl,  hey. 

Tall  in  surprise  or  indignation.     Comp.  6a. 

0  various.     Comp,  («r,  (3,  Engl/ M/ 

10  a  shout  in  excitement,     Comp,  Iw  or  ioD,  Engl,  yohol 

ttl5  or  oho  a  cry  of  distress.  Comp.  Engl.  Ho !  In  Terence  sometimes 
with  dum  appended. 

pro  or  proh  in  -surprise  or  indignation ;  especially  in  phrases,  pro  JA  immor- 
tales,  &c.  Perhaps  this  is  not  imitative  of  a  natural  sound,  but 
is  a  word. 

euoe  for  evo?:  a  cry  in  Bacchic  rites, 

an  in  fear  and  warning, 

fti  or  fal  expression  of  disgust.  Plaut.  Most.  39,  Psmd,  1294.  Comp, 
0€u  (?),  Engl.  Jie  I  faw  If  oh!  Germ,  pfiii, 

phy  in  impatience  at  unnecessary  explanation.    Ter.  Ad,  412.    Pro- 

bably same  as  last.     Comp,  Engl.  pooh. 

hid  various.     Perhaps  a  whistle,  which  is  written  in  Engl,  whew, 

^^**®|         in  wonder  and  delight :  a  quivering  of  the  lips.    Perhaps  imita- 
P*PWi         t5ve.    Comp.  Greek  papain  xoirot,  xaxat. 

liajialme     Laughing,     Comp.  cE,  a,  Engl.  Haha. 

▼ao  in  grief  and  anger.     Represents  a  wail.     Comp,  o«Ja£,  in  Alex- 

andrine and  Jater  writers,  perhaps  imitation  of  the  I^atin; 
Germ.  w<f>i,Engl.  woe.     Compare  also  vah  and  the  verb  vftglre. 

(ttL9  in  annoyance,  especially  when  a  person  is  sated;  probably  be- 

tween a  groan  and  a  grunt.     Comp.  Engl,  ugh, 

hei  or  el  in  grief.  It  represents  a  sigh,  Comp,  |  ^  or  M  or  ^ij,  and 
perhaps  o^o?,  Engl,  heigh, 

ehem  or      )    the  sound  of  clearing  the  throat?     Comp.  Engl,  hem,  ahem, 

hem  or  em )    In  Plautus  em  is  often  found  in  MSS.  for  en. 
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Bt  to  command  silence.  The  corresponding  sound  in  English,  hist^ 

is  used  to  attract  attention;  and  sh^  hush  to  command  silence. 

rarelv  attatae    \   "*  surprise,  vexation,  fear,  &c. :  smacking  of  the  tongue 
^  '    against  the  teeth.     Comp.  drraTot  ik-rraroxfu^  orvroroi, 

Engl,  tut,  tut. 

liens  a  noise  to  attract  attention:  a  combined  whistle  and  hiss. 

Comp.  Engl,  whisht!  and  perhaps  Germ,  hnsa  (=Engl.  huzza). 
bombaz       apparently  from  fiofipc^ :  expression  of  wonder. 
eiuuc  a  cry  of  joy.     Comp.  cSa,  et/dfeir,  and  perhaps  Germ,  j'uchhe, 

taxtax        the  sound  of  blows.    Comp.  Engl,  thwack. 
tdJ:&tantdJ:&  (Ennius),  the  sound  of  a  trumpet. 

417       2.    Abbreviated  sentences  or  mutilated  words.    The  following  are 
probably  such: 

(a)    Latin: 

en  in  Plaut.  usually  em,  lo! 

ecce  lo  here  I  The  ce  is  perhaps  the  demonstrative  particle,  cf.  §§119, 

318.  In  the  comic  poets  it  is  frequently  combined  with  the  ac- 
cusative (as  if  it  were  equivalent  to  sei)  of  the  pronoims  ii 
and  me;  eocnm,  eccam,  eocos,  eocas,  ecca;  eodUnm,  eccUlam, 
eedllnt;  once  also  ecdirtam. 

eocere         used  similarly  to  English  there! 

"SSThSSKUt  ""breviaUons  of «e  H«:c»l«ijuy«t. 

medlns  fldina  for  me  dene  Fldlns  Jnyet,  so  help  me  the  God  of  Faith. 

ecastor       perhaps  for  en  Cftstor. 

pel  for  Pollnx. 

Mfipol        said  by  Roman  grammarians  to  be  for  per  aedem  PoUndi. 

85de8  prythee.     Said  by  Cicero  (Or.  45)  to  be  for  si  anaes. 

(3)     Borrowed  from  the  Greek: 
a^e  come!  for  dtye.     It  is  sometimes  followed  by  dnm. 

&pftge  off!  for  dira7e. 

en^  for  evye. 

englpae      originally  for  ^t  rot? 


BOOK    IV. 

SIWTAX,    OR    USE    OF   INFLEXIONAL 
FORMS. 


«li  Syntax  is  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  different  parts  of 
speech  (i.^.  classes  of  words),  and  their  different  inflexional  forms  are 
employed  in  the  formation  of  sentences. 


CHAPTER   I. 
CLASSIFICATION   OF  WORDS. 

419  Words  in  Latin  may  be  divided  into  four  classes,  according  as 
they  denote, 

(i)    a  complete  thought ; 

(II)    a  person,  thing,  or  abstract  notion ; 

(ill)    a  relation  or  quality ; 

(iv)    a  mere  connexion  of  words  or  sentences. 

Words  of  the  first  two  dasses  are,  with  some  special  exceptions, 
inflected ;  the  last  two  are  not  inflected. 

420  I-  Words  which  express  a  complete  thought  (called  in  logic  a 
judgment)  are  ^nite  nferbs  {i.e.  verbs  in  indicative,  subjunctive  and 
imperative  moods) ;  e.g.  dlco,  dids,  didt,  /  say^  thou  gayest,  be  says ; 
dlcat,  be  sbould  say  ;  dldto,  tbou  sbalt  say. 

421  II.  Words  which  denote  persons  and  things  and  abstract  notions 
are  called  nouns  (i.e.  names),  and  are  divided  into  two  classes^  substan" 
tildes  and  adjectives. 

1.  Substantives  are  such  names  of  things.  Sec.  as  are  representative, 
not  of  their  possessing  one  particular  quality,  but  of  the  sum  of  all  the 
qualities  and  relations  which  we  conceive  them  to  have. 
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{a)     Pronoun  Substanti'ves, 

Personal  Pronouns  rtn  Latin)  are  names  to  denote  the  person  speak- 
ing and  the  person  spoken  to ;  €,g,  ego,  /;  tu,  thou, 

(A)     Noun  Substantives, 

Proper  nouns  are  names  of  individual  persons  or  places ;  e,g,  Ladns, 
Luchts  ;  Boma,  Rome. 

Common  nouns,  or  i^ppeliativesy  are  names  of  classes  of  persons  or 
things;  e.g.  Tlotor,  conqueror;  aimm,  gold;  flos,  aflovoer. 

Abstract  nouns  are  names  of  qualiti«,  actions,  and  states,  con^dered 
apart  from  the  persons  or  things  possessing  or  performing  them ;  e.g. 
faa;eDSitQao^  greatness ;  lalus,  health;  dlscessns,  d^arture. 

(r)  Infinitive  mood  of  verbs  and  gerunds  are  nanaes  of  actions  or 
states  conceived  in  connexion  with  the  persons  or  things  performing  or 
possessing  them ;  e.g.  vlder«,  to  see;  Tidendl,  of  seeing. 

(d^  Any  word  or  phrase  which  is  spoken  of  as  a  word  or  phrase 
only,  IS  the  name  of  itself;  e.g.  Tldit,  the  <uford  vldlt.  Such  words  are 
necessarily  indeclinable. 

422  2.  Adjectives  (in  Latin  are  not  names  of  qualities,  but)  are  such 
names  of  persons  or  things  as  are  expressive  simply  oF  their  possessing 
this  or  that  quality,  or  being  placed  in  this  or  that  relation.  (See 
§  44a.) 

(/»)  Pronominal  adjectives  describe  by  means  of  certain  relations, 
cluefly  those  of  local  nearness  to  the  person  speaking,  spoken  to,  or 
spoken  of.  They  are  often  used  instead  of  nouns;  e.g.  mens,  mine; 
lile,  this;  Ule,  that;  qui,  which. 

(b)  Numeral  adjectives  describe  by  means  of  number  or  rank; 
e.g.  septem,  seven ;  Septimus,  seventh.     Some  are  indeclinable. 

(r)  Nominal  (or  noun^  adjectives  describe  by  means  of  qualities ; 
e.g.  magnos,  great;  salutarls,  healthy. 

(d)  Participles  (including  gerundive  in  some  uses)  are  verbal  adjec- 
tives used  to  describe  perscms  or  things  by  means  of  actions  done  by  or 
to  than ;  e.g.  amaas,  loving;  am&tus,  loved;  amandus,  that  should  be 
loved. 

42d  III.  Words  (besides  oblique  cases  of  nouns),  which  denote  rela- 
tions or  qualities  of  qualities  or  of  actions,  are  called  adverbs^  and  are 
indeclinable. 

(a)  Connective  adverbs ;  i.e.  those  which  besides  qualifying  a  word 
in  their  own  sentence,  also  connect  that  sentence  with  another  sentence. 
These  are  all  pronominal ;  e.g.  quum,  when ;  dnm,  whilst;  ubl,  where; 
ut,  how,  as;  ti,  in  whatever  case,  if;  quia,  whereas,  because,  &c. 

(b)  Other /roiiominji/ adverbs ;  t.g.  Mc,  here;  turn,  then. 

(e)  Numeral  adverbs ;  e.g.  septlei,  seven  times. 

(d)  Nominal  adverbjs  (of  quality,  manner,  &c) ;  e.g.  Wae,  well; 
eiftre,  bright^. 
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(^<  ^  Pr^ftG^idmi  «klier  expr^  modes  of  actions  or  qualities,  and  in 
this  *isj«f;e  «re  s«MraIhf  compounded  with  the  verb  or  adjective,  or  give 
prtvSskw  w  the  irbtioDS  denoted  by  the  case-suffixes  of  nouns;  e.g.  In, 

[  \\\  Wotds  whkh  denote  a  mere  connexion  (not  of  things,  but) 
</  Yixmes  with  names,  sentences  with  sentences,  or  parts  of  sentences 
wkk  tike  parts,  are  called  conjunctions;  e.g.  et,  nee,  sad,  in  the  following 
jwmences,  GMmt  •!  Cloero  ennt  et  colloqniintnr,  Caesar  and  Cicero  go 
mU  9mUt  together;  Hon  erot  nee  domlnoe  appellat  eoB,  sed  patriae 
OMleiat«  Md  patres,  sed  deos  (Cic),  He  calls  tbem  not  masters  nor  lords 
imtgmmrMoMS  oftbetr  country^  fathers^  aje gods. 

\       To  these  four  classes  may  be  added 

IiUerfectiotu ;  which  are  either  natural  vocal  sounds,  expressive  of 
sudden  emotions,  or  abbreviated  sentences;  e.g.  0!  hen!  ehem!  at  I 
Medina  fldlna,  upon  my  <word. 


CHAPTER   II. 

PARTS  OF  A  SIMPLE  SENTENCE,  AND  USE  OF  THE 
PARTS  OF  SPEECH. 

1,     Elements  of  a  Sentence. 

4S6        When  we  speak  we  either  name  a  person  or  thing,  or  we  declare 
something  of  a  person  or  thing. 

The  name  of  a  person  Ar  thing  }s  expressed  by  a  substantive, 
A  complete  thought  always  contains  more  than  the  name,  for  it 
declares  something  of  the  person  or  thing  named.     Every  complete 
thought  (called  in  Grammar  a  sentence^  contains  at  least  two  ideas,  viz. 
I.    The  person  or  thing  of  which  we  speak,  called  the  Subject. 
%.     Our  declaration  respecting  it,  called  the  Pr^iirafr.- 

437        A  complete  thought  may  be  expressed  most  simply  in  Latii)  either 
(a)  by  a  finite  verb,  or  (b)  by  two  nouns. 

(^)  A  finite  verb  contains  in  its  personal  suffixes  the  subject,  in  its 
stem  the  predicate;  e.g.  enir-it,  be  (sbe,  it)  runs;  pln-it,  it  rains; 
ama-mu8,  <ivelove;  etc. 

(J?)  When  the  thought  is  expressed  by  two  nouns  only,  the  sen- 
tence will  contain  a  substantive  (or  substantivally-used  adjective),  in 
the  nominative  case,  for  the  subject,  and  either  a  substantive  or  an 
adjective  for  the  predicate.  Of  .two  subs^ntives  it  is,  apart  from  the 
context,  indifferent  which  is  conddered  as  the  subject,  but  usually  the 
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least  general  name  will  be  the  subject:  e,g,  Julius  fortis,  Julius  U  brave; 
Julius  consul,  Julius  is  the  Consul,  or,  the  Consul  is  Julius. 

The  junction  of  tjje  two  icfcas,  p,e,  the  predication  itself  (called  in 
logic  the  copula),  i$  not  vCxpressod  by  any  separate  word,  but  (a)  is 
implied  in  the  indissoluble  junction  of  the  stem  and  personal  suffixes  in 
the  finite  verb ;  or  (b)  is  inferred  from  the  close  sequence  of  the  two 
names, 

438  Both  these  Mmple  forms  pf  sentences  are  liable  to  be  ambiguous: 
viz. ; 

(a)  The  personal  suffixes  of  a  finite  verb  are  often  insufficient  to 
define  the  subject,  especially  when  the  subject  is  of  the  third  person. 
For  the  purpose  of  further  definition,  a  substantive  in  the  nominative 
case  is  <9ften  expressed  with  it,  ^d  the  yerb  jnay  then  be  regarded  as 
containing  only  the  predicate  5  e.g,  Squus  currlt,  the  horse  runs  (pro- 
perly horse  run-he^). 

(p)  The  relation  of  two  nouns  to  each  other  is  also  ambiguous. 
The  adjective  or  second  substantive  may  be  used,  not  to  assert  a  con- 
nexion (i.e.  as  K  predicate),  but  to  de^ot^  an  already  known  or  assumed 
connexion  (i.e.  as  an  attribute^,  of  the  person  or  thing  named  by  the 
first  substantive  with  the  quality  named  by  the  second  substantive  or 
the  adjective.  To  xemedy  this  ambiguity,  some  part  of  the  verb  sum  is 
generally  used  (except  in  animated  language)  tp  mark  the  fact  of  a 
predication,  and  then  (usually  biit  not  necessarily)  means  little  more 
than  the  logical  copula,  e.g.  Julius  est  consul,  Julius  (he)  is  consul. 

Cenfrfll  rtdes^ 

429  1.  A  finite  verb,  when  its  subject  is  expressed  by  a  separate  word, 
is  put  in  the  same  person,  and  as  a  rule,  i^  the  same  number,  as  its 
subject, 

a.  Any  substantive  ixxay  be  used  as  a  subject.  The  subject  of  a 
sentence  is,  if  declinable,  in  the  nominative  case ;  but  the  relation  of  sub- 
ject and  pcedicate  may  exist  also  between  words  in  oblique  cases. 

3.  A  noun,  whether  used  as  an  attribute  or  predicate,  is  put  in  the 
same  case,  if  it  denote  the  same  person  or  thing,  as  the  substantive  to 
which  it  is  attributed,  or  the  subject  of  which  it  is  predicated. 

(Pronouns  and  participles  follow  the  same  rule  as  nouns,  and  will  there- 
fore, unless  separately  mendoAed,  J)e  included  here  under  the  term  noun. 
Adjectives  used  otherwise  than  .as  attributes  or  predicates  of  a  substantive 
will  be  included  under  the  term  substantive.) 

ii.     Of  Attributes. 

480  .  If  a  substantive  by  itself  does  not  express  the  full  name  or  definition 
which  we  wish  t^  ^ve  c^  a  person  or  thing,  a  word  or  expression  is 
added,  called  an  attribute^  of  the  substantive.    The  simplest  forms  of 

^  More  strictly  perhaps  <if  w€  ^i^iay  regard  the  o  stems  as  properly  mas- 
^yline,  said  notice  tne  nominative  suffix^  horse^he  run»he, 

■  Whether  in  any  given  senteace  a  word  or  ^xpres^on  is  an  attribute  and 
intended  merely  to  aid  in  identifying  the  subject,  or  is  a  predicate  and  in- 
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attributes  are  nouns,  denoting  the  same  petfsod  of  thing,  as  the  substan- 
tive of  which  they  are  attributes.     An  attribute  niay  be 

(^7)  A  substantive  (often  said  to  be  In  apposition)  \  e.g.  Oalns 
JaUiiB  Caesar ;  Julio  oonsull  eredldl,  /  heUeved  the  eonstd  Julius, 

(If)  An  adjective ;  e.g«  haeo  x^  this  thing  \  foirt«m  consulem  Tldi, 
/  saw  the  brave  cf^nsul.  This  is  the  normal  use  of  the  adjective,  the 
adjectival  suffixes,  like  the  personal  suffixes  of  the  finite  verb^  acquiring 
further  definition  by  the  accompaniment  of  a  substantive.' 

(c)  For  the  use  of  other  words  or  expressions  as  attributes,  see 
below  (§438).  .    . 


iii.    Of  Predicates. 

431  A  predicate^  is  either  primary  or  secondary^  and  each  of  these  is 
either  direct  or  oblique,  A  predicate  is  direct,  if  its  subject  is  in  the 
nominative  case;  obliaue,  if  its  subject  is  in  an  oblique  case.  It  is 
primary,  if  predicated  immediately-  of  the  subject;;  secondary,  if  pre- 
dicated only  through,  or  in  connexion  with,  a  primary  predicate* 

A  finite  verb  always  contains  a  ^rimarjr  direct  predication ;  and  is 
never  used  otherwise  (except  as  mentioned  in  §  421  d), 

A  noun  or  infinitive  mood  may  be  a  primary  or  secondary,  direct 
or  oblique,  predicate. 

432  As  primary  predicate  some  form  of  the  verb  is  usual,  and  chiefly 
the  finite  verb ;  but  a  past  participle  or  gerundive  is  not  uncommon : 
a  noun  or  pnmoun  is  comparatively  rare.  An  infinitive  is  also  found 
in  animated  narrative;  e.g. 

XnTadunt  hostes :  Bomanl  ftigfire :  ocoisiu  KarodUus.  Haeo  nuntlaadii, 
The  enemy  rush  on :  the  Romans  (proceed  to)  fly :  Marcellus  is  killed, 
This  must  be  told. 

The  dbtinction  of  the  use  of  a  noun  as  a  primary  predicate  from  its  use 
as  a  secondary  predicate  with  the  verb  of  being' (see  next  paragraph)  is  prac- 
tically so  unimportant,  that  the  term  secondary  predicate  will  often  be  used 
to  cover  both. 

433  (a)  A  secondary  predicate  is  often  added  to  a  veib  of  indeterminate 
meaning  (e.g.  a  veA  of  being,  becoming,  naming.  Sec.)  to  complete,  as 
it  were,  the  predication :  e.g. 

Dux  fUit  Julius.    OcdBos  est  XareeUus.    Haec  sunt  nnnttanila. 
Uberati  Tidebamur,  ffe  seemed  (to  be) /reed, 

tended  to  give  fresh  information  about  it,  may  be  sometimes  doubtful. 
Latin  has  no  mark  to  distinguish  these  uses.  In  Greek  an  attribute  has  the 
article  prefixed,  a  secondary  predicate  has  not. 

1  It  is  convenient  sometunes  to  rqgard  the  whole  of  the  sentence  as 
divisible  into  two  parts  only:  in  this  view  the  grammatical  subject  with  all 
its  attributes,  &c.  is  the  (l(^cal)  subject;  the  rest  of  the  sentence  is  the 
(logical)  predicate. 
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Oalus  dioltor  adT«nir«,  Gcaus  is  said  to  be  coming. 

XJaesar  Imperator  appellatur  (or  apptilatns,  or  ia»P«Uaxl),  Caesar  is 

being  coiled  (or  is  called^  or  be^ns  to  be  called)  Emperor, 
(b)    A  secondary  predicate  is  often  employed  to  denote  the  cha» 
racter  in  which,  or  drciunstances  under  .which,  a  person  or  thing  acts, 
or  is  acted  on^ 

Hannibal  peto  pacem,  //  is  /,  Hannibal,  ivbo  no<w  ask  for  peace. 
Primus  Karcum  vldlstl,  Tou  are  tbejirst  that  has  seen  Marcus, 
Senex  serilMro  instltul,  /  <ivas  an  old  man  ivben  I  began  to  <ivrite. 
Neque  loquens  es,  neque  tacens,  umquam  bonus,  Neither  <ivben  talking^ 

nor  ivben  keeping  silence,  are  you  ever  good, 
Caesar  legatus  mittltnr  (or  missus  or  mlttl).     Caesar  is  being  sent  (or 

is  sent,  or  begins  to  be  sent)  as  ambassador, 

434  Oblique  predicates  are  usually  in   sentences   containing   a  finite 
verb.     The  following  contain  primarj  oblique  predicates. 

Bldt  Romaoos  fugere,  Hf  says  the  Romans  are  feeing  (speaks  of  the 

Romans  as  fleeing), 
Fama  08t  Bomanof  ftag^re,  There  is  a  rumour  that  the  Romans  are  fleeing, 
Mi2Uibar  me  ablturum,  /  threatened  I'wmldgo  away,   Ulnantur  pueUae 

se  ablturas,  The  girls  threaten  they  twill  go  away,. 
Te  beredem  fodt,  He  made  you  heir,. 
Quern  te  appellem?  Whom  am  I  t<yeallyou  ? 
Maxcum  prlmum  vldlstl,  Marcus  <was  the  first  you  saw, 
Advenieiitl  sororl  Ubmm  4ledlt,  He  gave  the  book  to  bis  sister  as  she  was 

coming  up. 
Ante  Clceronem  consulem  lutexllt.  He  died  before  Cicero  was  consul, 
Capta  urbe  rvdllt,  On  the  city  being  taken  he  returned, 

435  An  infinitive,  when  used  either  as  (i)  predicate  or  (i)  object,  &e,, 
is  often  accompanied  by  a  noun  or  other  predicate ;  e.g. 

(i)     Caesarem  dlco  appellaxl  (or  appellatum  esse)  Imperatorem,  /  say 

that  Caesar  is  being  called  (or  is  or  was  called)  Emperor. 
Caesar  didtnr  appellarl  (or  appellatus  esse)  Imperator,  Caesar  is  scud 

to  be  called  (to  have  been  called)  Emperor, 
Fertnr  Ule  oonsnles  reliqulsse,  Invltus  lUTitos,  He  is  said  to  have  left 

the  consuls,  to  his  and  their  regret, 
Spero  Yos  In  urbem  trlumpbantes  Ingressnros  esse,  /  hope  that  you  will 

march  into  the  city  in  triumph* 

(z)     Caesar  bonus  esse  (or  baberl)  enplt,  Caesar  desires  to  be  (or  to  be 

considered)  good* 
Coglto  Iter  fiacere  armatus,  I  am  thinking  of  making  the  Journey  armed, 
Licult  esse  otioso  Themlsto<dl,  Themistocles  was  allowed  to  be  idle, 
Movlt  me  vlr,  cujus  ftiglentis  comes,  rempubUcam  recuperaatls  sodus, 
Tldeor  esse  debere,  /  twcu  moved  by  the  man  whose  companion  I  feel  I 
ought  to  be  in  his  flight  and  ally  in  restoring  the  commonfwealth.    (Gic.) 

^  Such  a  secondary  predicate  might,  if  it  needed  distinction  from  the 
preceding  class,  be  called  a  subpredicate.  It  is  often  called  an  apposition^ 
Oft  adverbial  apposition^ 
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436        Participles  are  (sometimes  attributes,   but)  usually  predicates  td 

some  substantive  in  the  sentence,   and  are  thus  the  means  of  com** 

bining  into  one  sentence  several  subordinate  predications :  e.g. 

Tenlt  Iste  cum  sago,  gladla  sncdnctatf,  Ussuaia  Jacolnm;  IHl^  nescfe  quid 

Indpienti  dicere,  gladlnm  In^  latere  deflzit,  The  fellow  came  ivearing 

bis  cloak,  girt  with  a  sword,  a  javelin  in  bis  band,  and  as  the  other 

was  beginning  to  say  something,  plunged  his  jiuord  in  his  side,    {ComJ) 

In  this  sentence  all  the  participles^  are  predicates« 

iv.     Of  the  use  of  oblique  eases  and  adverbs, 

487  I.  If  a  verb  by  itself^  or  with  a  Secondary  predicate,  does  not 
express  all  that  we  wish  to  declare  of  a  pei^n  or  thing  by  that  sentence, 
additions  may  be  itiade  of  various  kinds  '^  viz. 

(a)  If  the  verb  express  an  action  Conceived  as  in  immediate  con- 
nexion with  some  person  or  thing  upon  which  it  is  exercised,  of  to 
which  it  gives  rise,  a  substantive  in  the  accusative  case  may  be  added 
to  denote  such  a  person  or  thing.  This  is  called  the  object  (or  (Urect  or 
immediate  object)',  e.g.  amicos  foglunt,  They  ^ee  from  their  friends j 
Caesar  Ulxmm  teneat,  Caesar  should  hold  the  book ;  carmina  flngo,  /  am 

.  making  poetry.  If  the  object  be  itself  an  Action  of  the  same  subject,  it  is 
usually  expressed  by  an  infinitive  mood  j  e*g<  eupia  diseere,  I  deiire  to 
learn. 

(b)  If  the  verb  express  an  action  or  fact  indirectly  affecting  a 
person  (or  thing),  who  is  not  the  subject  or  direct  object,  a  substantive, 
in  the  dative  case,  may  be  added  to  express  such  aniW/Wr/ (or remoter) 
object.  Some  (i.e.  intransitive)  verbs  ddmit  this  hidirect  object  only: 
many  verbs  admit  of  both  a  direct  and  indirect  objects  e.g.  Placet 
oratio  tlbl,  The  jp^ch  is  phasing  to  you ;  hoc  fratrl  tradite.  Hand  this 
to  your  brother;  Uher  Caesar!  dator^  The  book  is  given  to  Caesar. 

(f)  Some  verbs  have  what  may  be  called  a  secondary  object  in  the 
genitive  case :  if  transitive,  they  have  also  usually  a  direct  (frequently 
personal)  object:  e.g.  Accoso  te  fturti,  /  accuse  thee  of  theft;  caduai 
▼Inl  Implet,  He  fills  the  cask  with  {makes  it  full  of)  wine;  mlseresdte 
patris,  Have  pity  on  your  father. 

(d)  A  verb  may  be  further  qualified  by  adding  obliqite  cases  of 
substantives  (with  or  without  prepositions),  or  adverbs,  to  denote  the 
place,  time,  value^  means,  manner,  cause,  &c.  at,  in,  by^  from,  &c. 
which  the  action  is  done  or  state  exists :  e.  g.  tvd  animm  Capuae,  /  was 
a  year  at  Capua;  litteras  abs  te  Balbus  ad  me  attulit  vesperi,  Balbus 
brought  me  in  the  evening  a  Utter  from  you  ;  magnl  hoc  aestimo,  /  value 
this  at  a  large  sum;  ardet  dolore.  He  is  in  a  fever  with  pain. 

The  infinitive  mood  and  the  participles  admit  the  same  qualifica- 
tions as  finite  verbs. 

438  2.  Oblique  cases  of  substantives  (with  or  without  prepjositions), 
and  adverbs,  when  they  qualify  (a)  the  verb  of  being  and  other  verbs  of 
similarly  colourless  meaning,  have  often  the  same  effect  as  a  secondary 
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predicate^.  They  are  rarely  used  predicatively  without  a  verb.  But 
they  are  also  used  to  qualify  {b)  substantives  attributively,  and  (r )  ad- 
jectives, and  sometimes  (</)  adverbs :  e.g. 

\d)  Caeiarls  est  (or  vocatnr)  gladlus,  TZv  s^word  (b  called)  Caesar's, 
8clo  lioc  laudi  esso  mlM,  I  knoctv  that  this  is  an  honour  to  me, 
SraesUmti  pmdentla  eit,  He  is  of  remarkable  prudence. 
In  ma  odium  wt  tnum,  Tour  hatred  is  against  me. 
Sic  6«t  Tita  homlnum,  Such  is  the  life  of  men, 
{b)  CtAiaxls  gladius,  Caesar^s  s<word,     Cuplditate  trlumphl  ardebam, 
/  was  in  a  glow  with  the  desire  for  a  triumph,     Allqnld  laett, 
something  (of)  pleasant, 

(This  use  as  attribute  is  the  most  common  use  of  the  genitive.) 
Peoemvlzl  legibUB  scribendis,  A  commission  of  ten  for  dranving  tip 

laws,    V\r  praestanU  pradentia.    In  me  odium. 
Onmeg  droa  dvltates,  All  the  states  round  about, 

(c)  Kazimus  regrom,  'Ihe  greatest  of  kings.     Capldua  triomphi,  Desirous 

of  a  triumph. 

Art!  cuilibet  Idoneua,  Fit  for  any  art  whatever, 

Tanto  major,  {by)  so  much  greater;  splendidior  vitro,  Brighter  than 
glass.  Ex  oomposito  hilatls,  Cheerful  by  arrangement,  Valde 
utUis,  Very  useful,    Aliqnando  laetos.  Sometimes  cheerful, 

(d)  Convenienter  natorae.  Agreeably  td  nature,    Tanto  ma^is,  so  much 

the  more.    In  dies  magls,  more  day  by  day,    Paene  pedetemptim, 
almost  step  by  stepi 

489        V.     Of  coordination  by  conjunctions  and  otherwise. 

(a)  Conjunctions  and  connective  adverbs  of  manner  (e.g.  qnam, 
nt),  when  used  to  unite  words  or  phrases,  unite  those  only  which  are 
coordinate  to  one  another,  i.e.  which  fulfil  the  same  function  in  the 
sentence;  e.g.  two  objects,  two  attributes,  two  adverbial  qualifications: 
&c.  e.g. 
T^tpi^n^  ac  Bodi  veniimt,  The  Romans  and  allies  come,    Neo  regem  nee 

reglnam  \idi,  /  saw  neither  king  nor  queen, 
mine  credam  an  tlW?  Am  I  to  believe  him  or  you  f 
Bella  fortius  quam  felicius  geris,  Tou  are  more  brave  than  fortunate  in 

<waging  nvars, 
TIM  cum  meam  salutem,  turn  omnium  horom  debeo,  /  owe  to  you  as 

<well  my  ocwn  safety  as  that  of  all  these. 
Com  omnibus  potins  quam  soli  perire  voluerunt,  They  wished  rather  to 

perish  nvith  all  the  world  than  by  themselves. 
Tbl  mibi  videris  Epicharmi,  acuti  neo  insulsi  hominis,  ut  Siculi,  senten- 

tiam  sequi,   (Cic.)  Tou  seem  to  me  to  be  following  the  view  of 

Mpi^harmus^  a  sharp  man  and^  as  a  Sicilian^  not  without  wit. 

*  Such  words  do  not  (like  those  in  §  430)  denote  the  same  person  or 
thing  as  the  word  of  which  they  are  predicates  or  attributes ;  and  the  main- 
tenance of  their  own  special  case  is  necessary  to  give  them  the  requisite 
meaning. 
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(b)     Coordinate  words  are  often  put  simply  side  by  side,  without 
any  conjunction:  sometimes  another  word  is  repeated  with  each:  e.g. 

Velos,  Fldenas,  CoHatlain,  Arlolam,  TaBbnlam  cnm  Callbns,  Ifeanoj 
Heapoli,  Puteolis,  Hncerla,  oompanOmnt.     (C.  Agr,  2,  55.) 

WML  708  diTibiu,  nibU  sodls,  nihil  reglbus  rwpondistls;  xUMl  Judioes 
gententia,  nihil  popnlus  sufflraslis,  nihil  hie  ordo  anotoxltate  deda- 
rayit;  mntnm  fornm,  ellngnow  cnrlam,  tadtam  et  fraetam  diYi- 
M9xa  Yldehatla.     (Cic.) 

.  (e)  An  answer,  when  not  framed  as  an  independent  sentence,  fs 
often  made  in  words  coordinate  to  the  pertinent  part  of  the  question: 
e^.  Qnlf  Uhmm  dedlt?  Cicero.  Cui?  Bmto.  Qnem?  Tnscnlanas  Ms- 
pujtatlonea.    UMt  In  ■Tnscnlano. 


n.    Of  fragmentary  or  interjectlonal  expressions. 

.iMO  A  noun  or  infinitive  mood  is  sometimes  used  (a)  as  subject  without 
a  predicate  expressed,  or  (b)  as  predicate  without  a  subject  expressed; 
or  (c)  as  a  mere  address.     Similarly  (d)  adverbs  and  interjections. 

(a)  Quid,  fll  adeo?  fVbat  if  I  go  to  Jbimf  Agendum;  eandnni,  {fTe 
must)  act,  go,  Malmn,  the  plague  I  Ttotnm  lahorem  capere  oh 
talem  flllnm!  To  take  so  much  trouble  for  such  a  ion  I    (Ter.) 

(h)  Mlrom  ni  hie  miles  est,  Strange  if  this  is  Mot  the  soldier.  Factum, 
Done  (in  answers)^ 

(r)  Au^  Caesar,  Hear^  Caesflr.    TiU,  Mavee,  loanor. 

(d)  Bene  mlhi,  hene  amieae  meae,  A  health  to  me,  a  health  to  nn  mis- 
tress, (Plant)    Hei  mlhl,  fVoe's  me. 


CHAPTER    III. 

USE  OF   NOUN   INFLEXIONS;    ESPECIALLY  THOSE 
OF  GENDER   AND   NUMBER, 


441  I.  A  substantive  when  used  as  attribute  or  secondary  predicate  is 
put  in  the  same  case  as  the  substantive  which  it  qualifies.  Usually  also 
the  sense  will  require  that  it  be  put  in  the  same  number,  and,  if  it  have 
more  than  one  form,  in  the  appropriate  gender. 

(a)     As  attribute,  i.e.  in  apposition. 

Cains  Jnllns  Caesar;  Cal  Jnll  Caesazls;  5cc. 
VxheBoma;  urbemBomam;  &c. 
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Diuui  flUas  juYonllmB  regUs,  Lneio  atque  Aznuiti  Tarqulnlis,  jimglt. 

(Liv.) 
P.  et  Ser.  Bullae.  (Sail.)    Rarely  Tt  tfe  C.  Gracchus.  (Sail.) 
TnlllOIa,  deliclolae  nostrae^  tnnm  mimuscnimn  flagitat.     (Cic.) 
O  Titae  phllosoplila  dux,  0  Tlrtutla  indagatrlx  expultrlzqae  yltlorum. 

-        (Cic.) 
Hoc  tibi,  Pomnna,  Jnyentos  Bomana  indldmus  btilnm.     (Liv.) 
El  morlK)  nomen  est  ayaritla.     (Cic.) 

{b)     As  secondary  predicate,  either  direct  or  oblique. 

Haec  orbs  est  Boma.    Caeiar  creatns  est  consia. 

Licet  Caesarl  esse,  (crearl,  legem  ferre,)  coneiilL 

C.  Junius  aedezn  Salutis,  quam  consul  yoverat,  censor  locayerat,  dic- 
tator dedicavlt.    (Liv.) 

DolalMlla  hestemo  die  hoste  decreto,  bellum  gerendum  est.     (Cic.) 

Hum  potui  Clllciam  Aetdiam  aut  Macedonlam  reddere  ?    (Cic.) 

Nequam  et  cessator  Davus :  at  ipse  subtills  yeterum  judex  et  calUdus 
audis.     (Hor.) 

Adyentus  Fhilotimi— at  cujos  homlnis,  quam  Insulsi  et  quam  saepe  pro 
Pompeio  mentientis — exanimaylt  onines.     (Cic) 

Hulc  item  Menaedimo  nomen  est.  (PL  Men,  1096.)  So  usually  in 
Plautus.     For  the  name  put  in  the  nominative  see  last  paragraph, 

Puero  ab  inopia  Egerlo  Inditum  nomen.  '  (Liv.) 

Tuum^,  homlnis  simiOicis,  pectus  yidimus.     (Cic.) 

442  The  above  rules  for  substantives  apply  equally  to  adjectives ;  that 
is  to  say,  adjectives,  whether  used  as  attributes  or  secondary  predicates, 
are  put  in  the  case  in  which  a  substantive  similarly  used  would  be  put. 
The  gender  and  number  vnll  vary  with  the  meaning.  For  adjectives 
should  be  regarded  as  substantives  of  vnde  general  application  (e.g. 
bonus,  *  a  good  he^^  bona,  '  a  good  she^  bonum,  '  a  good  thing '). 

443  a.  An  adjective  is  sufficient  by  its  inflexions  of  gender  and  number 
to  denote,  if  in  the  masculine,  males,  or  persons  generally ;  if  in  the 
feminine,  females ;  if  in  the  neuter,  things  in  general. 

An  ordinary  adjective  is  not  commonly  so  used  in  the  masculine  singular 
nominative  as  subject.  But  demonstrative  and  relative  pronouns  are  fre- 
quently so  used  in  all  cases. 

Docti  consent.    Suavia  delectant.    Quid  est  hoc  ? 

Cul  pretlum  dedit?  undo  aut  quantum  dedit? 

Sum  timidus.    Sum  timlda.    Sunt  timidae. 

Est  miserum  igitur  mors,  quoniam  malum.     (Cic.) 

Ita  prorsus  exlstimo,  bonos  beatos,  improbos  miseros.     (Cic.) 

Adsentatio  non  modo  amico,  sed  ne  libero  quidem,  digna  est.     (Cic.) 

Labor  yoluptasque,  disslmillima  natura,  societate  quadam  inter  se 

naturalijunctasunt.     (Liv.) 
Otium  atque  divltiae,  quae  prima  mortales  putant.     (Sail.) 

^  Tuum  may  be  considered  as  a  genitive  case  (of  tu)  with  adjectival 
inflexions  (§  191). 

L.  G.  13 
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Capita  conjixratlottls  ejus  vixglt  eaesi  ac  seouribus  percassl  sunt,  (Liv.) 

Trivte  lamui  ttabulls.     (Verg.) 

Varlnm  et  mntalille  semper  femina.     (Verg.) 

414       Hence  many  adjectives  of  special  meaning  are  constantly  used  in 
the  appropriate  gender  as  substantives ;  e.g. 
Adulescens,  agnatus,  amicus,  animans,  infans,  Juyenls,  maritus,  neces- 

sarius,  rusticus,  serpens,  socius,  &c. 
Commodum,  decretum,  dictum,  factum,  fatum,  cstensum,  pactum^  pec- 

catum,  responsum,  secretum,  yemm,  votum,  &c. 

445        3.     An  adjective  when  used  as  attribute  to  a  substantive  is  put  in 
the  same  case,  gender,  and  number  as  that  substantive. 
Vana  ilia  res  verae  mox  dadis  causa  fait.     (Liv.) 
Ego  tibi  illam  Aciliam  legem  restituo,  qua  lege  multl,  semel  dicta  causa, 
condemnati  sunt.     (Cic.) 

443        4.     An  adjective  intended  as  attribute  to  more  than  one  substan- 
tive is,  unless  for  emphasis'  sake,  expressed  only  once,  and  is  put  in  th^ 
case  and  number  of  the  substantive  nearest  to  itself  in  the  sentence, 
Omnes  agri  et  maria.    Agri  et  maria  omnia. 
Hominis  utilitati  agros  omnis  et  maria  parentia  videmus.     (Cic.) 

4i7  5.  The  substantive  to  which  the  adjective  is  an  attribute,  is  fre- 
quently, in  certain  constructions  almost  always,  omitted :  viz. 

(a)     Many  adjectives  being  specially  applicable,  or  frequently  ap- 
plied, to  particular  substantives  are  used  without  them,  and  pass  as 
ordinary  substantives, 
e.g.  Afrlcus  (ventus)  ;  cani  (capilli)  ;  circenses  (ludi)  ;  natalis  (dies); 

occidens  (sol) ;  Septeml)er  (mensis)  ;  sestertius  (ntunmus)  ; 
Africa  (terra)  ;  agnina  (caro)  ;  Appia  (via)  \  aritlimetica  (ars)  ;  calda 

(aqua)  ;  decuma  (pars) ;  dextra  (manus)  ;  fera  (bestia^  ;  Latinae 

(feriae);  patria  (terra);  praetexta  (toga);  summa  (res);  triremis 

(navis) ; 
Cumanum  (praediiuu) ;  Falemum,  mcrum  (vinum) ;  hibema,  stativa 

(castra). 
Some  are  only  so  used  in  particular  phrases. 
Primas  (partes)  agere,  frigidam  (aquam)  potare. 

443  (h)  When  the  same  substantive  is  used  both  as  subject  and 
predicate,  it  is  expressed  once  only,  the  adjective  thus  often  appearing 
by  itself  as  seconcfary  predicate, 

Verae  amicitiae  sempitemae  sunt.     (Cic.) 

Eiuidem  ego  vobis  regniuu  trade  firmum,  si  boni  eritis,  sin  mali,  inbe- 
ciUum.     (Sail.) 

443  (c)  A  substantive  is  often  omitted  in  one  sentence,  if  it  is  expressed 
in  the  neighbouring  clause  or  sentence. 

So  usually  (i)  where  two  attributes  referring  to  different  things  of 
the  same  class  require  the  same  substantive. 
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Ipsonuu  lingua  Keltae^  nostra  Qalll  appellantnr.     (Caes.) 
Diyersa  cornua,   deztnun  ad  castra  Sanmltlnm,  laevnm.ad  iirl)ent 
tendlt.    (Liv.) 

450  (a)  With  relative  and  demonstrative  pronouns,  the  substantive 
(often  called  the  antecedent)  is  usually  expressed  in  the  former  of  the 
two  clauses  only. 

Z.egaU  ad  Caesarem  venerunt.     ^^J:  ^*  Btatim  remUdt. 

Carltate  ea  praestat  paltria,.  pro  qua.  morl  et  cni  nos  totos  dedere  et  in 

qua  nostra  omnia  ponere  debemns.     (Cic.) 
Me  tuae  litterae  nnnqoant  in  tantam  spem  indnxerunt,  qnantam  all- 

onun.     (Cic.) 
Severitatem  in  senectute  probo,  sed  earn,  sicat  alia,  modicam.    (Cic.) 
In  qnem  prtmnm  Enetl  Trojaniqne  egressi  sunt  locum,  Troja  Yocatur. 

(Liv.) 

451  6.  A  demonstrative  or  relative  pronoun,  used  substantively  as  the 
subject  of  a  definition,  is  usually  attracted  into  the  gender  and  number 
of  the  defining  substantive. 

Sas  diyltlas,  earn  bonam  fiEanam  magnamque  nobilitatem,  putabant. 

(Sail.) 
Quae  apud  alios  Iracundia  dicitur,  ea  in  imperlo  superbia  atque  cru- 

delitas  appellatur.     (Sail.) 
Hand  erat  dubium  quin  Lucerinis  opem  Romanns  ferret  r  ea  modo,  qua 

Irent,  consultatio  fait.     (Liv.) 
Pompelo  patre,  quod  imperlo  populi  Roman!  liuuen  ftdt,  extincto,  inter- 

fectus  est  patris  simillimus  fillus.     (Cic.) 

452  7.  An  adjective  is  frequently  found  as  secondary  predicate,  where 
in  English  we  use  an  adverb  or  prepositional  clause. 

Soli  hoc  contingit  sapient!,  nt  nlbil  laciat  invitus,  nihil  dolens,  nihil 

coactus.     (Cic.) 
Uarius  antea  Jam  infestus  nobilitati,  tum  yero  multns  atque  ferox 

instaxe.     (Sail.) 
Onayus  mane  forum  et  vespertlnus  pete  tectum.     (Hor.) 
Applus  Jam  inde  antiquitus  insitam  familiae  pertinaciam,  gerendo  sOlus 

censuram,  obtinult.     (Liv.) 


CHAPTER   IV. 

USE    OF    CASES. 

453        Of  the  ax  cases  in  Latin  five  have  each  more  than  one  use:  the 
locative  has  one  only. 

The  nommative  is  quite  distinct  from  the  others,  which  have  all 
some  points  of  resemblance  among  themselves. 

13—2 
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The  nominative  is  used  both  of  the  subject  of  the  sentence  and  of 
the  person  addressed. 

Of  the  oblique  cases  the  accusative,  dative,  locative,  and  ablative  are 
mainly  used  in  connexion  vnth  verbs ;  the  genitive  with  nouns. 

The  accusative  and  ablative  have  a  great  variety  of  applications, 
which,  however,  may  be  ultimately  reduced  to  three  main  uses  each ; 
and  there  is  considerable  analogy  between  them: 

(i)  The  accusative  denotes  the^area  over  which  an  action  prevails; 
the  ablative  (as  also  the  locative)  denotes  the  point  at  which  it  is  done. 

(a)  The  accusative  denotes  the  goal;  the  ablative  the  place  of 
departure. 

(3)  The  accusative  denotes  the  object  of  a  verbal  action;  the 
ablative  denotes  the  attendant  influences  and  circumstances. 

The  dative  and  the  genitive  resemble  one  another  in  so  far  that  they 
both  have  an  adjectival  use,  and  both  have  also  a  use  with  verbs :  but 
the  adjectival  use  is  the  principal  use  of  the  genitive  and  the  less  im- 
portant use  of  the  dative ;  the  use  with  verbs  is  much  the  conunonest 
with  the  dative,  and  is  occasional  and  isolated  with  the  genitive. 

454  In  their  relation  to  verbs  the  accusative,  dative,  and  genitive  may  all 
denote  objects  of  action ;  the  accusative  the  direct  object,  the  dative  the 
indirect  object ;  the  genitive  a  secondary  object;  the  usual  combinations 
being  that  the  accusative  denotes  a  thing  and  the  dative  a  person ;  or 
the  accusative  a  person  and  the  genitive  a  thing. 

Outside  this  sphere  of  immediate  action  the  accusative  (in  its  other 
uses)  and  the  ablative  denote  the  numberless  qualifications  of  place, 
time,  extent,  degree,  manner,  cause,  and  circumstances  generally. 

In  their  relation  to  nouns,  whether  as  attributes  or  predicates,  the 
genitive  has  the  largest  use,  but  the  predicative  dative,  and  the  ablative 
of  description,  also  play  some  part. 


CHAPTER  V. 
USE   OF   NOMINATIVE   CASE. 

456       The  Nominative  case  expresses  the 

(A)  Name  of  the  person  or  thing  spoken  of; 

(B)  Name  of  the  person  (or  thing)  spoken  to. 

(A)     Name  of  person  or  thing  Spoken  of;  i.e.  the  subject  of 
a  sentence ;  e.  g. 

Milo  adfiilt.    Dixit  Pompeius.    Panduntnr  portae. 

Tu  nescis  7    At  tu  sume  pedum. 

Nocens  precatnr,  ixmocena  irasoitur.     (Pub.  Syr.) 
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Bes,  tempmi,  perlcnla,   eg^stas,  bdni  «p6Ila  magnlilca  maglg,  qiiam 

oratio  mea,  tos  bortantur.    (Sail.) 
Unde  et  quo  Catlus?  (sc.  venit).     (Hon) 

45S       The  nominative  is  used  with  en,  ecoe,  as  subject  to  an  unexpressed 
predicate;  e.g. 

En,  Frlamnii.    Sooe,  itomm  Crlspinns.     (Cic.) 
E006  tnae  Utterae  de  Yarrone.     (Cic.) 
En  crimen,  en  ciinaa,  cnr  regem  fngitlYns  aocnset.     ( Juv.) 

467       (B)     Name  of  the  person  (or  thing)  spoken  to. 

(This  is  often  called  the  Vocative  case.     It  is  distinct  in  form  from 
the  nommative  only  in  some  stems  in  -0.    See  §§  108,  112.) 
Salve,  anlme  mL    0  ml  Gllnia,  salve.    (Ter.) 
Hater,  te  appello. 

Ke  saevl,  magna  sacerdos :  I,  decus,  1,  nostmm.    (Verg.) 
0  Ck>r7d(m,  Gorydon,  quae  te  dementia  ceplt  ?    (Verg.) 
Y08,  Allmai  tnmnll  atque  loci,  vos,  inquam,  implore.     (Cic.) 
Pollio,  te,  ireBBalla,  tno  com  fratre  slmnlqne 
vos  Utrale  et  Bervi,  simul  his  te,  candide  Fnmi, 
pmdens  praetereo.     (Hor.) 


CHAPTER   VI. 

USE  OF   ACCUSATIVE   CASE. 

458       The  Acjcusative  is  used  in  three  principal  senses,  each  of  which 
admits  of  several  applications.     It  expresses 

(A)  The  compass  of  an  action  or  quality;  e.g. 

1.  Space  over  v^hich;  e.g.  duo  millia  progredlor,  /  step  for<ward 
tfivo  miles, 

a.    Time  throughout  which;    e.g.  dies  noctisqne  cmdor,  /  am 
tortured  <whole  days  and  nights, 

3.  Extent  of  action  of  verb ;  e.g.  mnltom  nnns  poterat,  He  alone 
bad  much  pofiver, 

4.  Part  concerned  (poetic  usage);  e.g.  tremit  artns.  He  trembles 
all  over  bis  limbs, 

5.  Extent ;  further  defined  by  numerous  prepositions. 

(B)  The  goal  to  which  .motion  is  directed;  i.e. 

X.     Place  towards  which ;  e.  g.  Bomam  venlt,  He  comes  to  Rome* 

2.  An- action  as  the  goal  of  motion;  e. g.  Salutatum  venit,  He  comes 
to  greet, 

3.  Goal,  further  defined  by,  numerous  prepoations*^ 
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(C)    The  direct  object  of  an  action;  e.g. 

I.     Direct  object  of  transitive  verb;  e.g.  Cave  canem,  fVare  dog, 

a.     (Certain  special  usages ;  viz.) 

{a)  Two  direct  objects ;  e.  g.  Me  sententlam  rogavit,  He  asked  me 
an  opinion,  ' 

{h)  Object  of  passive  or  reflexive  verb;  e.g.  Sofltunu  oculos, 
Having  his  eyes  suffused, 

(c)  Object  of  verb  understood.  In  exclamations ;  e.  g.  Me  mlseroxn, 
Unhappy  me. 

These  uses  may  be  set  forth  more  in  detail  as  follows : 

459  (A)     Compass  or  measure  of  action,  state,  or  quality; 
used  to  qualify  verbs,  adjectives,  and  nominal  adverbs. 

I.     Space  over,  along,  about  which;  i.e.  distance,  length,  &c. 
Usually  with  adjective  or  attributive  genitive. 
Caesar  tridnl  iter  processlt.    Moms  decern  pedes  altos. 
Abest  ab  Utica  mllle  passus. 
A  recta  consdentia  transversum  unguem  non  oportet  dlscedere.    (Cic.) 

Sometimes  this  accnsaitive  denoting  the  distance  is  used  to  define  the 
place  reached;  e.g.  Caesar  mllla  passuum  trla  a1>  Helyetiomm  castrls 
castraponlt.    (Caes.) 

460  2,    Time  throughout  which. 

Noctes  Tlgllabat  ad  Ipsum  mane,  <dlem  totnm  vtertebat.     (Hor.) 
Annum  Jam  andis  Cratippmn.     (Cic.) 
Neque  llle  hoc  animo  erlt  aetatem.    (Ter.) 
Sez.  Bosdns  annoB  natns  qnadraglnta. 

Id  temporis,  at  thai  time,  Istuc  aetatis,  at  that  age,  are  not  uncom- 
monly used.    (For  the  genitives  temporis,  aetatis,  see  §  512  b. ) 

461  3.    The  extent  of  action  of  the  verb  expressed, 
either  (ci)  by  a  neuter  adjective  of  quantity  or  pronoun ; 

Nos  aliquid  Rutnlos  Jnvimas.     (Verg.) 

Qoid  me  ista  laednnt  9 

Unum  sentitis  omnes,  nnum  studetis.     (Cic.) 

So  commonly  tantnm,  quantum,  mnltom,  plus,  postremum,  &c. 

Other  adjectives  are  used  in  poetry. 
Bulce  rldentem  Lalagen  amabo,  dulce  loquentem.     (Hor.) 
Asper,  acerba  tnens,  retro  redit.    (Verg.) 

(b)    or  by  a  substantive  of  the  same  meaning  as  the  verb,  accom- 
panied usually  by  an  oblique  adjectival  predicate.  (Cognate  accusative), 
lamne  tibi  din  videor  vitam  Tivere  ?    (Plant) 
Hunc,  oro,  sine  me  flirere  ante  fororem.     Cy^rg*) 
Tuis  servivi  servitntem  imperiis,  pater.     (Plaut) 

462  4.     Part  concerned;  in  poetry  chiefly  of  i>arts  of  the  body;  in  prose 
rare,  and  only  in  a  few  expressions.     (The  Ablative  is  more  used,  §  497. ) 
Os  humerosque  deo  simllis.    (Verg.) 

Statque  latns  praeflxa  yeru,  stat  saada  pectus.    (Tib.) 

Feminae  Unels  amictitras  velantnr,  nndae  brachia  et  lacertos.    (Tac.) 
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SMUicitiiB  Tlcem  Imperatorls.    (Liv. ) 

MftTlTTiain  partem  lacte  atque  pecore  vlyunt.     (Caes.) 

Phrases  like  Id  genus,  of  that  kind;  capita  ylrlle  secns  (Liv.),  persons 
of  the  male  sex,  are  most  like  to  accusatives  of  extent* 

468 .      5.    The  accusative  of  compass  or  extent  is  often  used  with  prepo- 
sitions which  define  it  more  exactly ;  e.g. 
Trans  Tiberlm  longe  cubat  is,  prope  Caesaris  liortos.     (Hor.) 

Some  prepositions,  especially  trans,  even  in  composition,  retain  their 
ordinary  use  with  the  accusative ;  e.  g. 
Hannibal  Hibenun  copias  trajecit.     (liv. ) 
Belgae  Bhenum  antiquitns  traducti  sunt.     (Caes.) 

Analogous  to  the  use  with  prepositions  is  the  accusative  after  the 
adverbs  proplus,  prozinie  (Cic,  Liv.)  and  the  adjectives  propior,  prozbnus 
(Caes.,  Sail.), 

Exercitum  nabet  quam  proxlme  liostem.    (Cic.) 
Ipse  propior  montem  sues  collocat.    (SalL) 

464        (B)     Goal  to  which  motion  is  directed. 

I.  Proper  names  of  towns  and  of  islands  (small  enough  to  be 
considered  as  one  place)  are  used  in  the  accusative  in  this  sense  without 
a  preposition.     So  also  domum  {home,  not  bouse),  mm,  fonts. 

In  poetry  names  of  countries  and  appellatives  as  well  as  proper 
names  are  so  used. 
In  BicUiam  Syraensas  abiit. 

Leucadem  venimns :  inde  Ck>rc3nram  belllsslme  navlgaTimiis.     (Cic.) 
Domnsi  ad  te  serlbas.    Benez  ms  se  abdidit. 
Italiam  fato  profogus  Lavinaqne  venit  littora.     (Verg.) 
Exercitos  Aqulloni&m  est  indictos.    (Liv.) 
Matronam  domum  -accepit.     (Liv.)  * 

463  A  preposition  ad,  in,  &c  is  usually  required  when  the  place  to- 
wards which 

{a)    is  expressed  by  common  noun ;  e.g.  ad  caput,  ad  te  veniet. 

(d)  is  interior  of  cotmtry,  &c.;  e.g. In  BicUiam,  in  urbem  venit;  or 
neighbourhood,  e.g.  ad  urbem  rentt. 

{c)  has  urbem,  &c.  in  apposition;  these  require  ad  or  in,  e.g.  Ivit 
Tarquinlos  in  urbem  Etruriae  ma^^nam ;  venit  in  oppidum  Cirtam. 

466  a.     An  action  as  the  goal  of  motion  or  the  like. 

This  use  is  almost  confined  to  the  so-called  supine  in  -nm,  really 
the  accusative  singular  of  a  verbal  substantive  with  stem  ending  in  u. 
Spectatum  veniimt,  veniunt  spectentur  ut  ipsae.     (Ov.) 
Lusum  it  Maecenas,  dormitum  ego  Yergillusque.     (Hor.) 
Coctum  ego,  non  vapulatum  dudum  conductus  foi.    (Plaut.) 
Datnme  llla  Famphilo  hodie  nuptum  7    (Ter.) 

Similarly  inlltias  ire,  to  go  to  deny. 

467  3'  The  accusative  expressive  of  the  goal  is  often  used  with 
prepositions,  which  define  it  more  exactly. 

In  Sidliam  ad  regem  milltatum  abiit.     (Ter.) 

Occasionally  a  preposition  retains  this  use  in  composition. 
Rostra  adTolat.    Arbitmm  mum  adegit. 
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45S        (C)    Direct  object  of  a  transitive  verb  or  participle: 
Non  lilyas  ilia  neo  anmes ;  nu  amat  et  ramos  fellda  poma  ferentis. 

(Ov.) 
Cenrius  iratiis  lagM  minitatnr  et  umam.     (Hor.) 
Cave  canem.    Sgl  gratlas.    Dat  xnilii  veilia. 

i69  Many  verbs  not  originally  transitive  become  such  either  (a)  by  composi- 
tion, or  (b)  by  a  stretch  of  the  conception  especially  in  poetry  or  animated 
language. 

(a)    Yenio,  /  come,  conTenio,  /  visit ;  loqnor,  /  speaky  adloquor,  / 
address  ;  sto,  I  stand y  praesto,  I  guarantee  ox  perform^ 

{J))    Horreo,  Ishudder,  hence  I  fear;  ardeo,  I  am  on  fire,  hence  I  love  ; 
reflono,  I  resound,  hence  Ire-echo;  embesco,  I  blush,  hence  I  blush  at. 
Jura  fidemqne  supplidB  emlmit.    (Verg.) 
FormoBam  resonant  AmarylUda  lilyae.    (Verg.) 
Pastorem  saltaret  nti  Cyolopa,  rogabat.     (Hor.) 
Trlbnnatam  etlam  nunc  splrans,  locum  seditionlg  quaerit.    (liv.) 

470  This  same  objective  accusative  is  used  in  certain  special  ways : 

(a)    Some  verbs  have  two  direct  objects,  one  a  person,  the  other 
a  thing.     These  ai^  doceo,  teach ;  Celo,  keep  in  ignorance  of;  posco,  oro, 
fla^to,  rogo  and  compounds. 
Non  te  c^laTl  lennonem  T.  AmplL     (Cic.) 
Ttilranas  me  prlmum  sententiam  rogavit.     (Cic.) 

The  accusative  of  the  thing  remains  even  when  the  verb  is  put  iii 
passive  voice. 
Latlnae  legiones  longa  sodetate  millttam  Bomanam  edoctae.     (Liv.) 

471  (p)  In  the  poets  many  passive  verbs,  especially  in  the  past  parti- 
ciple, retain  in  the  accusative  the  direct  object,  expressing  either 

(i)     A  part  of  the  body»  &c.  (frequent). 

Conffarglt  senior,  tnnlcaque  Indudtur  artus.  (Verg.) 

Hlc  Juvenls,  casta  redlmltiis  tempera  lauro.  (Tib.) 

Jam  satlata  anlmos,  Jam  dnros  ulta  dolores.  (Cic.) 

or  (a)     A  thing  worn,  &c.  (less  frequent), 
^erl  laevo  sospensl  locnlos  tabulamque  lacerto.     (Hor.) 
Vested  Induta  reclnctas,  nnda  pedem,  nudes  bumerls  Infosa  eapillos. 

(Ov.) 

472  (f)  The  accusative  is  also  used  in  exclamations,  really  object  to 
some  verb  understood.  (The  particular  verb  is  often  quite  unim- 
portant,  and  probably   not  distinctly  conceived.)      The  object  has 

-usually  an  oblique  predicate. 

0  fortonatos  nlmlum,  sua  si  l)ona  norint,  agrlcolas.     (Verg.) 
0  excuhlas  tuas.  On.  Plancl,  mlserasl  o  fleblles  vlgillasl   o  noctis 

acerbas  I  o  custodlam  etlam  mel  capitis  Infellcem.     (Cic.) 
Dl  Tostram  fidem  I  bomlnem  perdltnm  misemmqne.     (Ter.) 
En  quattuor  aras  I  ecce  duas  tiU,  Daphnl,  duas  altarla  Phoebo.  (Vei^g.) 

Similarly  Dl  mellora  (sc  dent).     Me  bercnles  (sc.  Juvet). 
Unde  mlbl  lapldem?  (sc.  caplam). 
Sed  quo  dlvltlas  baec  per  tormenta  coactas  ?  (sc.  babes). 
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CHAPTER  VIL 
USE  OF  DATIVE  CASE. 

473  The  Dative  case  is  used  in  two  principal  senses  only. 

(A)  It  expresses  the  indirect  object,  which  is  usually  a  person; 
e.  g.  Hoc  tlbl  flEusio,  /  do  ibis  for  jou, 

Be^des  the  general  use,  there  are  several  special  uses  of  the  indirect 
object. 

{a)  Where  a  local  relation  is  implied;  e.g.  Labimtnr  flnxnina 
ponto.  The  streams  glide  on  to  the  sea^  i.t,for  the  sea  to  receive  them, 

(Jf)  Agent;  e.g.  Haec  xnilii  dicta  sunt,  ll?ese  things  I  have  said 
(lit.  are  for  me  said  things). 

(c)  Person  judging;  e.g.  Formosa  est  xnnltls,  She  is  fair  in  the 
eyes  of  many, 

(d)  Person  interested  in  a  statement ;  e.g.  Quid  mlM  delsiis  a«lt  T 
fVhat,  pray^  is  Celsus  doing  f 

(e)  Person  possessing ;  e.g.  Sunt  mihl  dlTltiae,  Ihave  riches, 

if)  Where  a  genitive  might  have  been  expected;  e.g.  Heres  est 
fratrl,  He  is  heir  to  his  brother, 

(g)  Woifk  contemplated;  e.g.  fUgnum  reoeptul,  The  signal  for 
retreat. 

(B)  It  is  used  predicatively  in  a  quasi-adjectival  sense  (Dative 
of  tne  thing,  also  called  Dative  of  the  purpose)  ;  e.  g.  Haec  res  curae  est 
miM,  This  thing  is  an  object  of  care  to  me^  i.e.  1  dm  attending  to  the  matter. 

These  uses  may  be  set  forth  more  in  detail  as  follows: 

474  TA)  I.  The  indirect  object  is  the  person  (or  thing)  affected 
by  the  occurrence  of  an  action  or  by  the  exercise  of  a  quality,  although 
riot  directly  or  primarily  acted  on. 

The  indirect  word  put  in  the  dative  belongs  properly  to  the  whole 
predicate  of  the  clause,  though  there  is  often  some  word  in  the  sentence 
whose  meaning  is  naturally  supplemented  by  such  an  indirect  object. 

The  indirect  object  may  be  used  with  or  without  a  direct  object. 
A  transitive  verb  will  often  have  both :  an  intransitive  verb  has  only  the 
indirect  object* 

{a)     With  simple  verbs : 
TiU  aras,  ttbl  occas,  Ubl  seris,  tibi  etiam  metes.    (Plant.) 
Qao  licuit  libxls,  non  llceti  ire  miU.     (Ov.) 
Dicit  Cleomeni :  Tlbi  uni  i>arcam.     (Cic.) 
Com  tlbi  nubebam,  niim  mea  taeda  nooebat.    (Ov.) 
Quid  volni  misero  mlbit    (Verg.)    Tnas  res  tlbi  babeto. 
(Suae  mnaera  Nlso  digna  dabis?    Bislt  pater  pptlmiui  oiu.    (Verg.^    : 
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(b)    With  compound  verbs : 
Applicor  Ignotis,  firatrlque  elapsa  firetoqne.     (C)v.) 
Vltain  adulescentibTui  tIs  anfert,  senibus  matorltas.     (Cic.) 
CaMint  Incendilfl,  Cetliegas  cae<ll  praeponebatnr.    (Cic.) 
Ta,  mlM  qril  imperitas,  allls  servls  miser.     (Hor.) 
S<flstltliim  pecori  defendite.     (Verg.) 

(r)     With  adjectives ; 
Fliint  omnia  eastris  quam  urlil  slmSliora.     (Liv.) 
Trlste  lupus  stabulis,  maturls  firuglbus  Imbres.     (Verg.) 

476  ».  The  indirect  object  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  following 
usages: 

(a)    Where  a  local  relation  literal  or  figurative  is  implied.     Cicero 
and  Caesar  would  generally  use  a  preposition  with  its  case,  but  Livy 
and  the  poets  often  put  a  dative. 
Ateprlndplum:  tibl  desixiam.     (Verg.) 
Incumbens  tereU  Damon  sic  coeplt  olivae.     (Verg.) 
Nos  onera  quibusdam  bestlls,  nos  Juga  inponimus.     (Cic.) 
Adequltabant  Samnites  vallo.     (Liv.) 

476  (b)  jigent  (regarded  not  strictly  as  agent,  but  as  person  affected). 
Regularly  with  gerundive  and  sometimes  with  passive  participle  or 
adjective  in  -bill.     Otherwise  rare. 

Caesar!  omnia  uno  tempore  erant  agenda.     (Caes.) 

8uo  ouique  Judido  utendum  st.    (Cic.) 

Cnl  non  sunt  audltae  Demostbenis  TlgUlae  7    (Cic.) 

llultis  me  bonis  flebills  ocoldlt,  nulll  flebillor  quam  tibl.    (Hor.) 

Terra  tibl,  nobis  asplduntur  aquae.     (Ov.) 

In  prose  asplduntur  a  nobis ;  sometimes  a  nobis  aspldundae  sunt. 

477  (c)    Person  judging, 

Fortunatus  slbl  Damodes  Tidebatur.    (Cic.) 

In  qua  tu  nata  es,  terra  beata  mlbl  est.    (Ov.) 

Animo  ouplentl  nihil  satis  festinatnr.    (Sail.) 

Verum  confitentlbus  latiftmdla  perdldere  Italiam.    (Plin.) 

478  (</)  Person  interested  in  a  statement:  only  personal  pronouns  in 
lively,  often  in  ironicd  expressions.    (Called  DatlTus  etMcus.) 

Haec  Tobis  illorum  per  biduum  militia  fult.  (Liv.) 
At  tibl  repente  Tenlt  ad  me  Caninlus  mane.  (Cic.) 
En  Tobis  Juvenem  efOglem  atque  Imaginem  mel.     (Liv.) 

479  {e)     Person  possessing  I  generally  with  verb  of  being. 
An  nesds  longas  regibus  esse  manus.     (Ov.) 

Semper  in  dvltate,  quibus  opes  nullae  sunt,  bonis  Inyldent.    (Sail.) 
Quo  mibl  fortunam,  sl  non  concedltur  utl  7    (Hor.) 
Bes  est  omnis  in  hac  causa  nobis  cum  dodla.     (Cic.) 
Malum  quidem  multibus  meis,  nisi  quleyertnt.     (Liv.) 
Em  tibl  (Plant.).    Tae  capltt  tno. 

(N.B.   The  dative  is  used  when  the  gist  of  the  question  relates  to  the 
thing  possessed;  the  genitive  when  it  relates  to  the  possessor.) 
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480  (/)  The  dative  is  often  so  closely  connected  with  a  noun  in  the 
sentence,  that  a  genitive  might  have  been  expected.  Chiefly  in  poets 
and  Livy. 

(Cato)  nrM  pater  ett  nrblqne  nuultiu.     (Luc.) 

0111  dura  qulea  oculos  et  ferrem  urgaet  Bomnns.     (Verg.) 

Paero  dormienti,  col  Senrlo  Tnlllo  fait  nomen,  caput  andsse  femnt. 

(Liv.) 

481  (^)  Work  contemplated:  chiefly  verbal  substantives  and  gerundival 
expressions,  dependent  mainly  on  substantives,  or  esse. 

Deoemvirl  leglbus  seribendls.    I^ez  operl  flftdundo. 
Diem  condllo  constituerant.     (Caes.) 
Solvendo  non  erat  Maglus.     (Cic.) 
Aqnam  pOtul  nullam  reperlebamus. 

48a  (B)  Predicative  dative:  expressing  that  which  a  thing  (or 
person)  serves  as,  or  occasions. 

Tjiis  dative  is  usually  a  semi-abstract  substantive,  always  in  the 
singular  number,  and  without  any  attribute,  except  sometimes  simple 
quantitative  adjectives:  e.g.  macnus,  major,  minor,  nullus,  tantos, 
quantus. 

A  personal  dative  is  generally  added  (as  indirect  object) : 

{a)     With  the  verb  esse  (so  most  frequently). 
Ezltio  est  aTldis  mare  nautis.     (Hor.) 
Cogor  TOMS  prius  onerl  quam  usul  esse.     (Sail.) 
Yltis  ut  arboribus  decori  est,  ut  Titlbus  uvae,  tu  decus  omne  tuls. 

(Verg.) 
Odl  odloque  sum  Romanls.     (Liv.) 
Ea  res  nemizii  uuquam  fraudl  ftilt.     (Cic.) 
Evenit  flEudle  quod  dls  cordl  est.     (Liv.) 
Haec  non  operae^  est  referre.     (Liv.) 

(^)     With  habere,  ducere,  dare,  Tertere,  &:c. 
Medium  ex  tribus  sedere  apud  Kumidas  honor!  dudtur.     (Safl.) 
Curae,  quid  tlbi  dealt,  habet.     (Ov.) 
Qnls  erlt.  Title  qui  id  vortat  tibl  7     (Plant.) 

Tu  Id  In  me  reprehendis,  quod  Q.  Metello  laudi  datum  est,  hodieque  est 
et  semper  erlt  maadmae  glorlae.    (Cic.) 

(r)   With  other  verbs,   especially  verbs  of   motion,    &c. :    only 
auzlllo,  praesldlo,  subsidio. 
Equitatum  auxJUo  Oaesarl  miserant.     (Caes.) 
Qulnque  cohbrtes  castrls  praesldlo  rellnquit.    (Caes.) 
Bomanls  post  proellum  demum  factum  Samnites  venerunt  subsidio. 

(Liv.) 

^  Most  grammarians  take  operae  as  a  genitive. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 
USE  OF   LOCATIVE   AND   ABLATIVE   CASES. 


483  The  Locative'  and  Ablative  cases  express  adverbial  qualifica. 
tions  referable  to  the  general  types  of 

(A)  Place  where,  ^         -. 

(B)  Instrument, 

(C)  Place  whence. 

The  locative  expressed //^zr^  ivhere^  and  was  applied  also  by  analogy 
to  time  and  amount* 

The  uses  of  the  ablative  appear  to  arise  from  three  sources:  (i)  a 
case  expressing  an  instrument;  (2)  a  confusion  of  the  form  of  this  case 
with  that  of  the  locative ;  (3)  a  case  expressing  place  ivhence.  The 
result  is  that  the  ablative  in  some  of  its  uses  coincides  with  the  locative, 
but  this  is  chiefly  where  the  notion  of  instrument  could  be  conceived 
as  present. 

A  preposition  (at,  in,  by,  with,  from)  is  generally  required  in  English 
translation* 

These  uses  may  be  sununarily  stated  as  follows : 

484  (A)    Place  where.        (B)    Instrument. 

1.  Place  at  which. 

Locative :  e.g.  Romae  fait,  He  twas  at  Rome, 
Ablative:  e.g.  Campo  Jacet,  He  lies  in  the  plain* 

2.  Time  when  or  within  which. 

Locative :  (a,  b)  Die  qolnti  venlt,  He  came  on  the  fifth  day. 
Ablative:  (a)  e.g.  Eorum  advantu  haec  dixit,  On  their  arrival  he 
said  this* 
(3)  e.g.  Trlbus  liorls  Iter  cenfedt,  He  accomplished  the 
journey  in  three  hours, 

3.  Amount  at  which. 

Locative :  e.  g.  Quantl  hoc  emltur  ?     What  is  the  price  of  this  f  (lit. 

jit  how  much  is  this  purchased  f). 
Ablative:  (tf)  e.g.  Parvo  emltur.  The  price  is  small  (lit.  It  is  pur- 

chased  for  a  small  sum), 
(b)  e.g.  Quanto  llle  major  eat?    How  much  greater  is  hef 
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The  remaining  usages  have  ablative  only,  viz. 

4.  {a)  Part  concerned;  e.g.  Tarn  re  quam  dlctu  mlraliUe,  Strange 

as  much  in  fact  as  in  <ivords. 

(3)  Means;  e.g.  Comlbus  taurl  se  tatantnr,  Bulb  defend  them- 
selves <ivitb  horns* 

(f )  Efficient  cause ;  e.  g.  llaerord  consenescit,  He  is  getting  old 
<ivith  sorrociv, 

5.  (a)  Description;  e.g.Ylr  medlocri  Ingenlo,  A  man  of  moderate 

abilitj, 

(i)     Manner ; 

(i)     with  attribute;  e.g.  Bona  fide  hoc  polUceor,  I  pro- 

misejou  this  in  good  faith, 
(2)    without  attribute;  e.g.  Nee  via. nee  arte  dicet>ant, 
Sn&ff  <were  speaking  neither  methodically  nor  skilfully. 

(r)  Attendant  circumstances ;  e.  g.  Quid  hoc  populo  olitlneTl 
potest?  What  can  be  maintained  with  a  people  like 
this  t  (or,  <ivhen  a  people  is  like  this  f), 

6.  Use  with  prepositions ;  e.g.  In  prlmls,  among  the  first. 

(G)    Place  whence  (Ablative). 

1.  Place  from  which  movement  is  made ;  e.g.  Ronill  cedit.  He  de- 
parts from  Rome. 

2.  Thing  from  which  separation  takes  place;  e.g.  Pelllt  homines 
loco,  He  drives  men  from  the  place, 

3.  Origin ;  e.g.  Jove  natos,  Sprung  from  Jove, 

4.  Standard  of  comparison ;  e.g.  Qnls  meUor  Cicerone  1  Who  is 
better  than  Cicero  f 

5.  Use  with  prepositions;  e.g.  A  pxtndplo,  From  the  commencement. 

These  uses  may  be  set  forth  more  in  detail  as  follows : 
485       (A)    Place  WHERE.        (B)    Instrument. 

1.     Place  at  which,     ((^i)  Loc^ive  and  (b)  Ablative.) 

(a)  The  Locative  is  used  for  names  of  tovms  and  of  islands  small 
enough  to  be  conadered  as  one  place:  Also  hnml,  on  the  ground j  doml, 
at  home;  (and  in  connexion  with  doml)  belli,  mllltlae,  in  war;  Tldnlae 
(Plant.  Ter.)  and  anlml  (plur.  anlmls)  in  certain  phrases  expressing 
doubt  or  anxiety. 

Here  also  belong  the  so-called  adverbs  hic,  llllc,  Istlc  (more  rarely 
im,  Istl) ;  also  (perhaps)  ubl,  IM,  &c. 

Negotlarl  llhet :  cur  non  Pergaml  7  Bmymae  7  TxBUlbns  ?  (Cic.) 
Ex  ade  fuglentes,  non  prlus  qnam  Yennslae  ant  Gannsli  constlterunt. 

(Liv.) 
nehem  Romanam  mllltlae  doxnlque  colnl.    (Liv.) 
Dlscmdor  anlmL  (T^.)    Pendemna  anlmls.  (Cic) 
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If  a  relative  follows  the  locative,  the  adverb  uW,  quo,  &c.  is  used,  not 
the  adjective ;  e.g.  mortuiu  Cuinis  quo  se  contulerat,  not  in  quas  le  con- 
tnlerat;  but  in  quam  urbem  &c  is  right. 

486  (^)  The  Ablative  in  ordinary  prose  is  used  for  names  of  towns 
or  small  islands  if  they  have  consonant  or  -1  stems  (the  locative  is  also 
used,  but  more  rarely).  Also  rnte,  parte^  regione  (all  with  attribute), 
loco,  locis,  dextrft,  laeyft,  medio,  teirft,  marlque,  and  expressions  with 
totuB  or  medius  as  attribute.  The  poets  use  this  ablative  more  freely. 
Bomae  Tlbur  amem  ventosus,  Tiburo  Romam,     (Hor.) 

BeUum  terra  et  marl  comparat.     (Cic.) 

Totis  ^epldatur  castris.     (Caes.) 

Hasta  prior  terra,  medio  stetit  altera  tergo.     (Ov.) 

487  A  preposition  is  in  prose  usually  required  when  the//a^/  «/  wAicA 
{a)    is  expressed  by  common  noun ;  e.  g.  in  foro. 

(d)     is  interior,  or  neighbourhood  of  town  or  country;  e.g.  in  Hispania. 
{c)    has  urbe,  oppido  in  apposition ;  e.g.  in  oppldo  Antioclilae  erat, 

I/e  was  at  Antioch  in  the  town, 

488  The  simple  ablative-  is  used  in  some  metaphorical  expressions; 
especially  loco  (locis),  numero,  prindpio,  initio, 

Senatorl  Jusea  tria  sunt;  utadsit;  ut  loco  dicat,  id  est,  rogatus;  ut 

modo,  ne  sit  infinituB.     (Cic.) 
Principio  nobis  in  cunctas  undique  partis  nulla  est  finis.     (Lucr.) 

4C9       So  also  where  the  place  is  also  the  means : 

Conjurant,  qui  victus  acie  ezcesslsset,  eum  ne  quis  urbe,  teeto,  mensa, 

lare  redperet.     (Liv.) 
Hospitlo  me  InTltabit  propter  familiaritatem  notissimam,     (Cic.) 

490  With  verbs  of  motion  the  simple  ablative  often  expresses  the  road, 
by  which. 

Lupus  Esquilina  porta  ingressus,  Tusco  tIco  per  portam  Capenam 

evaserat.     (Liv.) 
Tendimus  hinc  recta  Beneventum  (sc.  via).     (Hor.) 

491  2.     (a)    Time  when. 

Locati've:  chiefly  pridie,  postridle,  quoUdie,  6cc.  and  Tesperi,  heri, 
temper!,  luci^ 
Cum  Canlnius  ad  me  pervesperl  venisset  et  se  postrldie  mane  ad  te 

iturum  esse  dizisset,  conscrlpsl  epistolam  noctu.     (Cic.) 
AdTorsum  Tenlri  mlhi  ad  Philolachem  toIo  temperi.     (Plaut.) 

Ablati'vei  generally  with  adjective. 
Oastoris  aedes  eodem  anno  Idibus  Quintilibus  dedicata  est.     Yota  erat 

Latino  bdlo.     (Liv.) 
Arabes  campos  et  montes  hieme  et  aestate  peragrant.     (Cic.) 
Llvlus  £Eibulam  dedlt  0.  Glaudio,  M.  Tuditano  consullbus.     (Cic.) 

^  It  is  possible  that  lud  &c.  may  really  be  ahlatives,,     Cf.  §  124. 
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492  (^)     Time  in  the  course  of  which  (only  ablative). 
Trlhus  hOTls  Adnatucam  yenlre  potestU.     (Caes.) 

81  debulBset,  Sexte,  petisaes  statim ;  si  non  statlm,  paulo  qnldem  post  f 
■1  non  paulo,  at  aliq:uanto ;  sez  qnldem  1111s  menslt>ns  profecto ; 
anno  vertente  sine  controyersla.     (Cic.) 

Brgo  Ills  annls  qnadrlngentls  Romae  rex  erat.     (Cic.) 

493  W    Time    throughout   which;    rarely  except    in    post- Augustan 
writers. 

Maestltla  est  carnlsse  anno  Gircensltras  nno.    (Juv.) 
Octoglnta  annls  ylxlt.    Quid  qnaerls  quamdlu  vlzerlt  ?    (Sen.). 

494  3.     Amount  at  which. 

Locat'fve,     In  expressions  of  'value ^  qualifying  verbs. 

The  genitives  plurls,  mlnorls,  assls,  are  also  used  in  the  same  sense, 
probably  by  mistaken  analogy. 

TanU,  quantl,  plurls,  nUnorls  also  express  ^rice  with  verbs  of  sellings 
&c. 
Sume  hoc  tlsanarlum  orjrzae.     Qnantl  emptae  7    Parvo.    Quantl  ergo  7 

Octusslbus.     (Hor.) 
Parvl  sunt  forls  arma,  nisi  est  consilium  doml.     (Cic.) 
Pater  Id  nlll  pendlt.     (Tef.) 
Majores  nostrl  In  leglbus  poslyerunt  forem  dupU  condemnarl,  faenera- 

torem  quadruplL     (Cato.) 
Tantl  est,  It  U  worth  cwbiU. 

405        jiblatlve,     (a)    Price,  cost,  penalty. 

Vendldlt  hlc  auro  patrlam :  flzlt  leges  pretlo  atque  refixlt.     (Verg.) 
In  Slcllla  summum  temls  HS  trltlcl  modlus  erat,     (Cic.) 
Magno  nil  ea  cunctatlo  stetlt.     (Liv.) 
Plurlml  anlmos,  quasi  caplte  damnatos,  morte  multant. 

Perhaps  here  belongs  the  ablative  regularly  used  with  dlgnns, 
dlgnarl. 

Idem  fecit  L.  Phlllppus  vlr  patre  avo  majorlbusque  dlgnlsslmus.   (Cic.) 
Hand  equldem  tall  me  dlgnor  honore,     (Verg.) 

496  (If)     Amount  of  difference:  with  adjectives  in  comparative  or 
superlative  degree ;  ante,  post,  &c.     Also  with  dlstare,  abesse. 
Konnnnqnam  nno  die  longlorem  mensem  faclxmt  aut  blduo.     (Cic.) 
Dente  si  nlgro  fleres  vel  uno  turplor  ungul,  crederem.     (Hor.) 

Quo  plures  erant  Yelentes,  eo  major  eaedes  fait.     (Liv.) 
Voverat  aedem  decem  annls  ante  Punlcum  beUum.     (Liv.) 
Aesculapl  templum  qulnque  mlUbus  passuum  ab  urbe  dlstat.     (Liv.) 

497  4.     Part  concerned,  means,  cause:  without  or  with  an  oblique 
predicate. 

(a)  Part  concerned  or  thing  in  point  of  which  a  term  is 
apphed  or  an  assertion  made :  qualifying  chiefly  intransitive  verbs  and 
nouns.  (In  English  the  prepositioa  i»,  or  phrases  in  point  of,  as 
regards,  are  generally  used.) 
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Non  tu  quidem  tota  re,  Md  quod  TnaTlmiiiii  eet,  temporlbiu  errastL 

(Cic.) 
Caiiti  anrllms  et  ochUb  xneta  onines  torpere.     (Liv.) 
Quantos  erat  Calclias  extis,  Telamonius  armis,  Automedon  curm,  tantns 

amatorego.     (Ov.) 
Herbas  ednnt  formidQlosas  dicta,  non  essu  modo.     (Plaut.) 

498  So  also  after  expressions  of  plenty  and  <ivant^  and  verbs  of  deprlva' 
tion, 

BlTos  agrls,  dives  positls  in  f!Ei.enore  nnmmls.     (Hor.) 

Villa  abundat  poroo,  baedo,  agno,  galllaa,  lacte,  caseo,  melle.     (Cic.) 

Hulc  tradlta  nrbs  est,  nnda  praesldio,  referta  copiifl.     (Cic.) 

ArloTistus  omnl  Gallia  interdizit  Bomanos.     (Caes.) 

Med  lllo  aoro  tanto  dircamdazlt.     (Plaut.) 

499  (Jf)  Means,  i.e.  instrument  or  stuff  with,  or  by  which, 
a  thing  is  done.  Chiefly  with  transitive  verbs.  (In  English  the  prepo- 
sitions by^  ivitb,  or  such  phrases  as  By  means  of^  are  generally  used.) 

Coinibas  tanrl,  apri  dentibus,  morsu  leones,  allae  bestiae  ftiga  se, 

allae  occultatione  tntantur.    (Cic.) 
His  ego  rebus  pascor,  his  delector,  bis  perfraor.     (Cic.) 
Amioos  neqne  armls  cogere  neque  anro  parare  queas:  officio  et  fide 

parluntnr.    (Sail.) 
Odio  premitur  omnium  generum,  maxlme  testibus  caeditur.     (Cic.) 
Quid  boc  bomlne  laciatis?    (Cic.) 

500  So  ftmgor  (lit.  I  busy  myself),  discharge;  fimor  (lit.  I  enjoy  myself), 
enjoy;  nitor  (lit.  /  support  myself),  lean  on;  potior  (lit.  make  myself 
powerful),  am  master  of;  vescor  (lit.  1  feed  myself),  feed  on ;  utor  (lit. 
I  employ  myself),  use;  opus  est  (lit.  there  is  a  work  to  be  done),  there 
is  need  of;  nsus  est,  there  is  employment  for;  have  an  ablative  of 
this  class. 

Possunt  allquando  oouli  non  ftingi  suo  munere.    (Cic.) 

Commoda  qulbus  ntimur,  lucemque  qua  firuimur,  spirltumque  quern 

ducimus,  a  Jove  nobis  dari  videmus.    (Cic.) 
Nunc  animis  optis,  Aenea,  nunc  pectore  flrmo.    (Verg.) 

In  the  early  language  (e.g.  Plautus)  these  verbs  were  used  in  the  same 
meanings  with  a  direct  object  in  accusative;  e.g.  Omnia  perAmctus  vital 
munera  marces.    (Lucr.) 

601  (c)  Efficient  cause,  or  ground  or  influence.  (In  English 
the  prepositions  */or,'  ^from^  or  expressions  *  in  consequence  of^  *  under 
the  influence  of^  are  generally  used.) 

Fa^ie  ille  timore,  ego  rlsu  conrui.     (Cic.) 

Tarn  longo  spatio  multa  bereditatibus,  multa  emptionibus,  multa  doti- 

bns  tenebantur  sine  injuria.     (Cic.) 
llaerore  et  lacrlmis  oonsenescetbat.     (Cic.) 
Censetur  Apona  Uvio  suo  teUus.     (Mart.) 
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603       5.     Description,  manner,  circumstances;  usually  with  DOim, 
participle,  or  genitive  case :  as  oblique  predicate. 

(a)  Description  or  characteristic  quality:  qualifying  the 
▼erb  eM4  or  substantives. 

Qua  fiieto  ftattT  Kuftts  quidam,  Tsatrlocns,  eraMii  rarls,  galmlgMr^ 
>  capite,  aentU  oeaUi,  on  mtileimdo,  admodnm  magnis  pedl* 
(Plaut) 

AlBnnabat  se  onmlno  nomiiie  illo  sermm  lialwre  nttmlnem.    (Cic.) 
Sunt  wtiMJk  primordla  BtmiOicltate.     (Lucr.) 
L.  CatUlna  noUU  gen«re  natiia  ftatt,  ma^na  yl  et  anlmi  0t  oorpocls,  aed 

Ingenlo  malo  pravoquo.    (Sail.) 
Trlbnal  mUitam  oonsnlarl  potc«tate. 

503       (b)    WsLy  dt  manner:  usually  with  adjectival  predicate)  except 
in  certain  words  and  occasional  expressions. 

1.     With  predicate :  either  adjective  or  genitive  case. 

Mmo,  Bl  i^lao«t,  Stoleonim  moM  agamm,  d«lnd0  nostra  Inttttnto 

TagaUnmr.    (Cic.) 
Xaxtas  quadrato  agmlno  Snoedlt.     (Sail.) 

So  aequo  aalmo,  with  equanimity;  bOBft  fide,  in  good  faith;  d61o 
malo,  ma/icioujfy;  eftdom  oporft  (Plaut),  at  the  same  time;  una  oporft 
(Plaut.),  Just  as  ivell;  magao  (taato,  &c.)  opero,  greatly  ;  moo  jure,  of 
my  own  right;  panels  (sc.  TorWa),  in  afevj  words, 

a.    Without  predicate :  mostly  in  old  phrases,  €x  whtrt  the  thing 
may  be  regarded  loosely  as  an  instrument  or  cause. 
Xitetlma  ttodo  ot  zatUmo  omnia  Komao  HaoTtum  ftcisse,  si  hoe  rooto 

atqno  ordlne  fiMtnm  Tldotor.     (Cic.) 
Oaooar  ad  opns  oonauetiuUno  azenliahat.    (Caes.) 
^^zeafataseram^gemitacamtaliaroddit.    (Ve]::g.) 
Ex  essodls  desUlont  et  pedllNui  prooUantnr.     (Caes.) 

So  also  ade,  in  line  of  battle;  agmine,  in  marching  order ;  clamore, 
with  a  shout;  condldontlwii,  on  conditions;  enrrlenlo  (Plaut.)  enrsii, 
running;  dOlo,  craftily,  maliciotisly  ;  ftrto,  by  chance;  fpMSOL,  for  thanks^ 
(i.e.  without  payment) ',^;9X%  rightfully;  li^i^la,  wrongfully;  Joco,  in  joke; 
nunHras,  in  customary  fashion  ;  natnta,  by  nature  ;  oeddlone  ooeldoro,  to 
annihilate;  ■Uentlo,  in  silence;  sponto,  voluntarily;  ▼!,  by  force ;  vltio, 
faultily;  volimtate,  of  free-will ;  YOlgo,  commonly;  nsa,  in  practice;  and 
others. 

004  (c)  Attendant  circumstances  under  which  an  action  takes 
place  or  an  assertion  is  made.  (This  is  conmionly  called,  at  le^  in 
some  uses,  ablative  absolute,) 

This  ablative  may  often  be  translated  into  English  by  'when,'  'if,' 
•  although,'  &c.  with  finite  verb.  It  is  indeed,  especially  when  the  oblique 
predicate  is  a  participle,  equivalent  to  an  adverbial  sentence. 

I.     With  noun  (adjective  or  genitive  case)  as  (oblique)  predicate. 
Quid  lioe  popnlo  oWnorl  potest  T    (Cic.) 
im  despeiandnm  TOnoro  dnoe  et  ausplee  Tenero.    (Hor.) 

L.  G.  14 
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Mo  nomine  nAgllgentlM  saspeetam  tibl  esse  doleo.     (Cic.) 
Tabolas  in  foro  summa  bominun  firequentia  exsoribo.     (Cic.) 

So  meft  sententift,  in  my  opinion;  meft  eans&,  for  my  sake ;  meo  peri- 
cnlo,  at  my  risk ;  tuo  commodo,  if  convenient  to  you ;  hnjns  arUtrata, 
at  this  matCs  choice  ;  salyls  legllms,  without  breach  of  the  statutes,  &c. 

506  a.  With  present  or  perfect  passive  participle  as  (oblique)  predi- 
cate, (N.B.  The  future  active  participle  and,  of  deponents,  uie  per^ 
feet  participle  are  rarely  so  used.) 

Haeo  dioente  oonsnle,  equltes  eircamfanduntur.     (Liv.) 

Gelerlter  effecto  opere  leglonibusqne  traductls  et  loco  ciiastTis  idoneb 

delecto  reliqaas  ooplas  reTOcaVit.    (Caes.) 
Senatus  haberi  mense  Febmaiio  toto  non  potest,  nisi  perfectis  aut 

rejeotis  iegattonibns..     (Cic.) 

The  perfect  participle  sometimes  and  occasionally  other  adjectives  have 
a  sentence  for  subject. 

Haeo  XOA  dictabam,  excepto  quod  non  simnl  esses,  oetera  laetns.    (Hor.) 
Inde  ad  Flninnam  est  progrepsns,  nondtun  comperto  qnam  reglonem 
bostes  petissent.     (Liv.) 

506  Sometimes  tiie  perfect  -participle  stands  aJone ;  ^nd  t^iis  adverbial  use 
is  frequent  in  many  adjectives, 

Eos  sortito  in  provlncias  mitti  placet. 

Vlx  tandem,  ma^rnls  Ithad  clamozlbus  actus,  composite  mmplt  yocem. 

(Verg.) 
Tranqnillo,  nt  alnnt,  qnilibet  gnbemator  eat.    (Sen.)  . 

So  necopinato,  unexpectedly;  consnlto,  deliberately;  angnrato,  after 
taking  the  auspices ;  merlto,  deservedly ;.talao,  falsely;  ^jbsAiSxlo,  freqttently ; 
liqnido,  clearly, 

1(07  Ablatives  of  this  class  are  frequent  with  -opus  and  occasional  with  usns. 
Opns  fait  Hlrtio  conyento.    (Cic.) 

Prinsqnam  incipias,  consulto,  et,  ubl  consuluerls,  mature  facto  opus  est. 

(Sail.) 
The  phrase  quid  opnst  fieusto?  &c.  is  very  common  in  Plautus,  &c. 
(Perhaps  it  is  a  combination  of  quid  est  opus?  and  quo  £(icto  est  opus?) 

608        6.    The  ablative  of  ^ place  <where '  is  frequently  used  with  prepoations 
which  define  it  more  exactly :  e.g. 
Coram  Judice,    In  manu.   Pro  muris.   Sub  terra  Jaoet, 

509       C.    Place  whence  (Ablative), 

I.    Place  from  which  movement  is  made. 

This  use  of  the  ablative  without  a  preposition  is  in  prose  usually 
confined  to  the  names  of  towns ;  small  islands ;  and  to  the  words  domoj 
rure,  bumo. 

Damaratus  ftigit  Tarquinios  Corlntbo.     (Cic.) 
Nos  6dhuc  Brundisio  nibil  (sc.  audlTimus).    Rom&  scrlpsit  Brutus. 

(Cic.) 
Crebri  cecidere  eadio  lapides.     (Liv.) 
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810       A  preposition  (ab,  de,  ex)  is  in  prose  usually  required  when  the  ^pUue 
/rom  which ' 

{fl)  is  expressed  by  a  common  noun  or  name  of  person;  e.g.  ex 
cadore ;  a  Pcauone  Tenlre. 

[p)     is  interior  or  neighbourhood  of  town  or  country;  e.g.  ex  ; 
▼enll:  a  Gergovla  dlscesait. 

{c)  has  Qrbe,  oppldo  prefixed  in  apposition ;  these  require  ex  or  ab, 
e.g.  expellltnr  ex  opiKldo  OergorU;  Tnscnlo  ex  darlsstmo  iniiiiici]iio 
profeotnB. 

{d)  in  expressions  of  mere  distance;  e.g.  trla  mUUa  passaum  a  Roma 
Hbest. 

0U       a.    Thing  from  which  separation  takes  place  or  exists. 

This  is  chiefly  dependent  on  verbs  of  motkn,  ahsHnence,  &c.  especially 
compounds  of  ab,  de,  ex ;  also  on  a  few  adjectives. 

P.  Varlnm  pellere  possesslonlbns  conatiis  est.     (Cic^ 
Caesar  re  frnmentarla  adTersarloB  Interduierat.     (Caes.) 
Cedlt  Italift.      0au8&  oadlt.    Moraenls  me  abttlnebam. 
Soiutus  opere.    Yacaos  enrft  ac  labore.    Cave  malo.    (Plaut.) 

5ia        3-     Origin. 

ApoUo  Jove  tiatiii  ot  Latona.    (Cic.) 

Latino  Alba  ortns,  Alba  Atys,  Atye  Capys,   Capye  CapetnSi  Oapeto 

TLberlmu.     (Liv.) 
L.  BomltiuB  Cn.  F.  Fabi&  Ahenobarbns ;  i.e.  FUdft  trlbo. 

513       4.    Standard  of  comparison  j  qualifyuig  ac^ectives  or  adverbs 
in  the  comparative  degree. 

(«)    Qualifying  adjectives. 

The  adjective  must  be  attribute  or  predicate  of  the  noun  which  is 
compared  with  the  standard. 

Quid  magls  est  dnmm  saxo,  anld  mollius  imdft  7    (Ov.) 
Hon  tulit  haeo  dvitas  ant  gloria  (Oariores  aut  hnmanitate  poUtlores 

P.  Atrlcano,  C.  LaeUo,  L.  Fnrio.     (Cic.) 
Pane  egeo,  Jam  m^Ultis  potlore  lOacentlB.    (Hor.) 

Occasionally  such  an  ablative  is  dependent  on  alios. 
Yereor  ne  putes  allnm  saplente  bonoqne  beatom.     (Hor.) 

(J?)    Qualifying  adverbs. 
Serins  spe  onminm  Romam  venit.     (Liv.) 
Longius  assneto  liunlna  nostra  vident.     (Ov.) 
Nnllam,  Yare,  sacra  vite  prius  sereris  arborem.     (Hor.) 

914       5.     The  ablative  of  ^ place  lobence  *  is  frequently  used  with  preposi- 
ticMis  which  define  it  more  exactly. 

e.g.  a  mnro,  a<waj  from  the  wall;  de  moro,  do^wn  from  the  wall; 
e  mnro,  out  of  ox  off  the  wall;  sine  mnro,  without  a  walL 

14— 2 
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CHAPTER  IX 
USE  OF  GENITIVE  CASE. 

616       The  Genitive  has  two  principal  uses. 

A.  Adjectival  use ;  L  e.  attribute  or  predicate  of  a  substantive. 
I.    Person  or  thing  possessing  or  causing;  e.g.  Caesaxls  borti, 

Caesar's  gardens. 

%,  Divided  whole;  e.g.  Forfeiiaimus  Oraecomm,  Bravest  be  of  the 
Greeks. 

3.  Particular  kind  or  contents;  e.g.  FaxnUia  Sdplouimi,  Ihe  family 
ofSctpios. 

4.  Quality  or  description;  e.g.  Bes  magai  lalKirlB,  ji  matter  of 
great  toil. 

5.  Object  of  action  implied  in  substantives  and  adjectives;  e.g. 
Fnga  perionli,  Flight  from  danger;  Fatiens  laborls,  Patient  of  toil. 

6.  Thing  in  point  of  which  a  term  is  applied  (Poetic) ;  e.g.  Aevi 
matanui,  Ripe  of(le.  in)  age. 

B.  (a)  Secondary  object  to  verbs:  also  dependent  on  ad- 
jectives. 

I.  Matter  charged;  e.g.  Furti  eum  accnsas,  Tou  accuse  him  of 

theft.  Bens  avaxltiae,  Accused  of  avarice. 

3.  Object  of  mental  emotion ;  e.g.  Taadet  ma  tai,  /  am  wearied 
ofjou. 

3.  Thing  remembered ;  e.g.  Caesaris  memlnl,  / remember  Caesar. 

4.  Thing  lacking  or  supplied;  e.g.  Oadam  Implea  vlni,  Tou  fill  a 
auk  *with  fudne,    Flaaw  Tlni,  Full  of  wine. 

(b)  Usages  properly  referable  to  locative;  e.g.  FlnriB  te  flwlo, 
/  count  jou  of  more  value.     See  §  494. 

These  uses  may  be  set  forth  more  in  detail  as  follows : 

616        A.     Adjectival  use:  hence  either  dependent  on  nouns,  or  as 
secondary  predicate. 

I.  Person  or  thing  possessing  or  causing,  or  to  whom 
something  belongs,  or  whose  actitig  or  condition  is  named. 

(a)    Dependent  on  nouns. 
dcsroolB  domns.     Crassl  flllns.     HeotorlB  Andromaohe. 
Soils  ortiiB.     Ooniiia  Innae.    Aeqnorla  Deao.    LalKir  dlsoendL 
mini  awilitfimiml     InimlciiB  otu,  tKunomm  liOftLi. 
Bst  operaa  inrattimi  dUigentiMa  majomm  reoordarl.    (Cic.) 
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QoM  tomfrequMitlaMiiatwi,  ohm  npMlaliopopiIi,  i_ 

tornm,  qvM  Tmns,  Mtto,  graTltai  P.  Lt&tiiU  eoofiiUifiiitl  (Gic.) 
Hiimliiig  iBftar  «rlg  miM.    (Ov.) 
017        (^)    As  an  invariable  secondary  predicate, 

Tempori  o«d«r«  Moptr  fV^l^Btli  lutUtOBi  fil.    (Cic) 
Omnia  qnaa  mnllMrli  fUtnint,  vlrl  ftimt,  dotti  BiMnltte.    (Gic) 
Jaa  BM  Pompeii  totnm  Mse  scio.    (Cic.) 
CtotliaglnlimMwi  tatelM  iiMtrM  daadani.    (Cic.) 
Intereft  omnlmn  reete  facer*.    (Cic.)^ 

918  Of  the  personal  pronouns  the  adjectives  meni,  tans,  gniui,  mwfeer, 
TMter  are  used  (as  adjectives)  in  this  sense.  But  in  conjunction  whh 
omnium,  the  genitives  noetnun  and  Totrtrnm  (gen.  pi.)  are  used 

Xeadomui.    Amieitni.    Acoosator  mens. 

Ilea  nnins  opera  reipatdica  salva  est.    (Cic.) 

Menm  est  libere  loqnt    Oommnnis  omnlnni  nostrum  parens. 

Heque  iflorlam  meam,  laborem  illomm,  fiudam.     (Sail.) 

919  With  interest,  rifort  the  abl.  ang.  fern,  b  used  in  lieu  of  the  genitive 
of  the  personal  pronouns.  (The  origin  of  this  construction  is  uncer- 
tain.) 

Hoe  met  r«f ert.   Dixit  boo  inonim  magis  quam  sol  rstnlisie.    (Sail.) 
Kagni  interest  Cloeronis  Tel  met  pottos  Ttf  melierenlo  ntrlnsqno  me 
interyioiro  disoentl.    (Cic.) 

S20       »•    Divided  whole. 

(0)     D^imte  *wJbole. 

Of  the  personal  pronouns,  the  genitives  (sang,  neut)  mel,  toi,  ini, 
nostrl,  vestri,  nostrum  and  Testmm  are  used  in  this  sense.^ 
n&kOM  omwlnni.    Mnlti  Tastmm.    Ttrtius  regnm  Romanonun. 
Provlnelamni  Macfwlonia  a  liartMUfis ;  Oilieta  a  pizatis  Tsxatnr. 
Uteniae  eonun.    Medium  viae.    Plana  uzliis.    Pars  meiier  met. 


031  N.B.  The  Romans  oflen  used  an  adjective  and  substantive  agreeing, 
where  in  English  we  use  'o/,*  So  always  when  the  whole  is  r^lly  not 
divided.  Adjectives  thus  used  are  adversns,  avenms,  oztremiis,  medius, 
moltos,  nnllus,  omnia,  pliuUmi^  snmmns,  totns,  &c. 

Kooonmes.    In  media  nrbe.    Bztromoanno.    Totalsia. 
Beiiqnatnxte.    Adversa  basis.    Aversa  eliarta.    Uteriiae  frater. 
Tteoenti  ooi^Jnravimus.    Amlci,  qnos  mnltos  babetiat,  aderaat. 

082  (^)  Indefimte  vjboU,  Dependent  on  neuter  adjective  nominative 
or  accusative :  also  on  nihil,  quo,  eo,  &c. 

BoopraemlL    Pamm  pmdentiae.    lliquidpnUhrL 
Somiseslammventnrnseram.  (Sail.)  Habetis  aJBKtim  lignoram.  (Uv.) 
NaTlnm  quod  ubique  fUerat  in  unnm  looom  ooecearaat.    TCaes.) 
Demonstrant  sibi  praeter  a^rl  solum  nibil  esse  veiiquL    (Caes.) 
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623       3^    Particular  kind  or  contents;  that  in,  or  of,  which  a  thing 
consists. 

(a)     Definite  (sometimes  called  Genitive  of  definition). 

This  genitive  generally  corresponds  to  an  apposition  in  English* 
Houos  oonsnlatoli.     Nnmflnu  treoentomm.    Ylriiis  JutltlM. 
CelBa  Bathrott  tirlMi.     Kymphae  lactis  alixn«nta  d«dere.    (Ov.) 
Ala  treooitonim  eqnitmn.    ▲nzilia  pedltatOs  eqnltaMsque.     (Caes.) 
Z>ao  Hint  g«nera  lilMxalitatis ;  nmun  dandi  benefldi,  altemrn  reddendi. 

(Cic.) 

(il)     Indefinite,     (Genitive  qfjort,  material,  &c.) 

This  genitive  corresponds  in  English  (not  to  an  apposition,  but)  to  a 
part  of  a  compound,  or  to  a  phrase;  e.g.  *a  corn-heap,*  'money-rewards,' 
'  a  thousand  in  coins.' 

Acexmt  finimentL     Praamia  pdconiae.    Magnns  nnmems  eqnorum. 

Magna  Tla  Bemlnnm.    Sex  dies  siMitii.    mile  nnminnm. 

Nolnit  6Z  deonmls  nimlnm  Inert  dare.     (Cic.)    Soelns  vlxl,  Palaestrlo. 

So  oompeudl  fiusere,  maie  of  savings  a  saving  of;  e.g.  operanx  &c 
eompendi  (Plant.) ;  Inal  facere,  dare,  &c.,  to  get  ^  give^  hy  way  of  profit^  or 
extras  e.g.  cecc  modlos  luorl  tadnnt  (Cic.) ;  unmerare  Yalentio  eognntnr 
Inert  H8  XXX  mllla  (Cic). 

62i        4»     Quality  or  description:  always  with  adjective. 

Fossa  eentnm  pednm.     Pner  sededm  annomm. 

Hon  multi  dbi  hospitem  aooiples,  sed  mnlti  Jod.     (Cic.) 

Tnae  litterae  maxlmi  sunt  apnd  me  ponderls.    (Cic.) 

626        5*     Object  of  action  implied  in  substantives  and  adjectives. 

{a)  Direct  xhject ;  corresponding  to  an  accusative  or  infinitive 
after  the  corresponding  verb. 

For  the  personal  pronouns  in  this  sense  are  used  the  genitive 
singular  neuter  mei,  tid,  sui,  nostrt,  Testrl.  Occasionally  mens,  tuns, 
sniu,  &c.  are  used  as  attributes  (as  in  §  518). 

▲ccusatio  seeleratomm.    Possesslo  gratlae.     Cnra  remm  allenamw, 
Emptor  fundi.     Sclentia  Jnris.    Actor  partinm  optimamm. 
Pigrttla  BlnguloB  sepellendi.     Ounctatio  invadendt    Avidns  landis. 
Fngiens  laboris.    Vir  tenax  propositi.    Tempns  edax  xwrom. 
Similes  parentinm.  ,  Conscii  fadnoris.    Jnris  dictio. 

Simi^s  often  has  dative,  but  2l  person  is  generally  in  genitive. 

(J))  Remoter  object ;  corresponding  to  a  dative  (rare)  or  ablative 
or  prepositional  phtases  after  the  corresponding  verb. 

(Mens,  tnns,  &c.  are  rarely  used  in  this  sense  as  attributes.) 

Vacatio  mnnexls.    Contentio  bonomm.     (Cic.) 
Di,  qnlbus  imperinm  est  animamm.     (Verg.) 
Xnlmidtiae  ex  reipnblioae  dlssensione  snsceptae.     (Cic.) 
Stndiosns  Utteramm.     Kens  Interrtta  letl.     (Ov.) 
InoertnB  sententiae.   (Liv.)    AmUgmui  fatarL    (Tac.) 
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626  6*  Thing  in  point  of  which  a  term  is  applied  to  a  perscm:  used 
after  adjectives  in  poets  and  Tacitus. 

▲evl  maturns.   (Verg.)     Serl  stadlornnl.   (Hor.)      CapltiB  minor  (Hor.) 
Judldi  reetus.    (Sen.)    .  Oconltus  odii.    (Tac.)       T.f«gnfti>  ferox.    (Tac.) 
For  animl  with  dlsbradarl,  faUere,  &c.  anziiis,  aeger,  victos,  &c., 
see  §  485. 

527       B.    Dependent  on  verbs  and  adjectives. 

1,  Secondary  object  of  the  thing,  after  certain  verbs,  which  if 
tranative,  have  also  a  direct  object  of  the*  person :  also  after  adjectives. 

{a)    Themattercharged;  after  verbs  of  accusing,  condemning, 
acquitting,  &c. ;  also  after  certain  adjectives  of  like  meaning. 
Ambltltai  alteram  aocusacvtt.    KajestatlB  abBCdyimtar. 
C.  V«rrem  Insimvilat  avarltiae  et  audaciae.     (Gic.) 
Furti  recte  agls.    Damnatus  Yotl.    Kannfastna  remm  caxtttaUmn. 
Reus  parrlddii.     Siupectua  Jam  nlmiae  q;>eL 

628  (J))  The  object  exciting  mental  emotion;  after  misereor 
and  the  impersonals  mlseret,  pa^nltet,  l»ik6t,  i^tidet,  taedet;  rarely 
after  other  v^rords. 

Allqnaado  misereminl  Bodomm.     (Cic.) 

Me  quidem  mlseret  parietnm  Ipsorom  atqne  tectomm.     (Cic.) 

Paenitet  te  fortimae.    Me  clvltatis  momm  plget  taedetque.     (Sail.) 

Justltlae  mlrari  (Verg.),  sepositl  doerUi  invldere^CHor.),  appear  to  be 
mere  imitations  of  Greek. 

629  (0  The  thing  remembered,  or  forgotten,  &c. ;  after  meminl, 
reminiscor,  obllYiscor,  admoneo,  &c. 

Vlvomm  meminl,  neo  tamei^  l^ciirl  licet  obllvlscL     (Cic.) 
CatUlna  admouetiat  allimi  ege9tatis,«liiim  cupidltatis  mae.     (Sail.) 

A  similar  g^mtiye  is  feund  in  the  phrases  ^ertlorem  fooeTe,  o^rtior 
fieri,  yenire  in  meniem. 
Certlorem  me  comdlil  fecit.    Venit  mlM  Platonls  in  mentem. 

The  thing  remembered  is  often  in  the  accusative  after  meminl,  re- 
miniscor, oVllviscor,  tod  in  the  ablat.  with  de  after  admoneo,  certioreni 
feu^re,  &c. 

630  (i)  T  h  in g  1  a  c  k  i  n  g,  o r  sii  p  p  1  i  ed ;  after  impleo,  compleo,  egee, 
indigeo,  potior,  pleilns,  egenus,  refertus,  and  other  like  v^ords  occa- 
sionally.    (All  are  also  used  v^^ith  the  ablative,  §  498.) 

Tnllia  adolescentem  temeritatis  suae  replet.     (Ltv.) 
Esercitationis  indiget.    Adlierballs  potitor. 
Domus  erat  aleatmrlbus  referta,  plena  ebriorum.     (Cic.) 
Omnium  rerum  satur.    Italia  referta  Pythaiforeorum  fait.     (Cic.) 
Ager  frugnm  fertilis.   (Sail.)    Operum  vacuus.     (Hor.) 

Abstinere  iramm,  dedpl  labomm  (Hor.),  fessns  rernm  (Verg.)  and 
the  like  seem  to  be  Graecisms. 

581  2.  For  pluris,  minbris,  assis  and  other.genitlves  used  in  expressions 
of  value,  see  §  494.  •  c 
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CHAPTER  X, 

USE  OF  INFINITIVE. 

932  The  infinitive  (usually  called  the  infinitive  mood  of  a  verb)  is  an 
indeclinable  verbal  substantive  of  peculiar  character.  It  denotes  an 
action  or  feet  or  event  not  (usually^  in  an  abstract  manner,  but  in 
connexion  with  the  person  or  thing  oi  which  it  is  precUcated. 

It  is  a  substantive,  because  it  is  used  as  object  and  as  subject  to 
verbs,  and  as  an  oblique  and  direct  predicate. 

It  has  however  also  a  verbal  character.  It  contains  the  notion  of 
time;  it  has  its  object  in  the  accusative  or  (indirect  object)  in  the 
dative  case ;  it  is  qualified  by  adverbs,  not  adjectives ;  and  it  readily 
admits,  as  a  finite  verb  admits,  of  enlargements  or  qualifications  b)' 
means  of  phrases  or  subordinate  sentences. 

Its  ordinary,  and  what  we  may  call  its  ncnrmal,  use  is  as  direct  object 
to  a  verb,  or  as  oblique  predicate  of  a  substantive  in  the  accusative  case. 
Its  other  usages  are  developed  firom  these. 

It  has  only  an  occasional  and  irregular  use  as  a  genitive,  dative,  or 
ablative  case,  or  as  an  accusative  after  a  preposition.  The  gerund  and 
gerundive  are  used  instead. 

68S       The  infinitive  is  used  as 

A.  (Ordinary  usages). 

I.  Direct  object  to  a  verb;  e.g.  I)e1)eo  yenlre,  /  ought  to  come 
(I  owe  coming).     BcHm  loqul,  Tou  understand  speaking. 

a.  Oblique  predicate,  the  infinitive  with  its  subject  forming  the 
object  to  a  verb ;  e.  g.  IMoo  te  Yemire,  /  say  that  you  are  coming.  Video 
te  m^antem  eise,  Isee  that  you  are  <wite. 

3.  Direct  secondary  predicate ;  Dlctfrli  Tenlre,  Tou  are  said  to  be 
coming.    Yldetor  sapiens  eise.  He  seems  to  be  wise. 

4.  Subject  of  a  sentence : 

(a)  Absolutely;  e.g.  Placet  dlsimtare,  Disputation  is  agreed  on. 
Tnxpe  est  fngere.  To [fly  is  disgraceful. 

(b)  With  its  own  subject;  e.g.  Placet  ezerdtom  dlmittl,  The 
disbanding  of  the  army  is  agreed  on  (Jt  is  agreed  that  the  army  should  be 
disbanded). 

$.  In  exclamations ;  At  te  Romaa  non  fore,  Then  to  think  of  your 
not  going  to  be  at  Rome! 

B.  Primary  predicate  to  a  subject  in  the  nominative  case ;  Clamaro 
omnee ;  ego  Instare,  A  shout  from  e*very  one ;  /  press  on.  (Historic 
infinitive.) 

C.  As  genitive  or  ablative,  or  accusative  other  than  objective; 
e.g.  dlgnuB  amarl,  Worthy  to  be  loved.  VutX  vidtro  (poetic  for  regular 
Tlsnm,  §  466),  He  was  going  to  see. 
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6M        A.     Ordinary  usages. 

I.  {a)  Direct  object  to  a  verb:  especially  to  such  as  involve 
a  reference  to  another  action  of  the  same  subject ;  e.g.  verbs  expresdng 
«//'//,  power ^  ^"ij^  purpose^  ctutom^  commencement^  continuance^  &C. 

PoMum  (soleo,  debeo,  toIo,  andeo,  &c.)  banc  ram  ftLcere. 
Vl&oere  ids,  Hanninal :  victoria  uti  nescis.     (Liv.) 
Non  destitit  monere.     Institit  sequi.    Katurat  profloiBoL 
Mltte  orare.     Odi  paccare.     Amat  laudart 
Spenui  aaoendare.    Fnnem  eontiiigere  gaudtnt. 
Haeo  dleere  habni.     (Cic.)    Da  flaynmain  evadere  olassL     (Verg.) 
Similarly  dat  operam  (  =  ooiiatar)  id  scire. 

{b)  Object  of  the  thing  to  a  verb  which  has  also  a  direct  personal 
object. 

Such  verbs  are  chiefly  doceo,  assiieflacio,  jmbeo,  yeto,  sUio,  arguo. 
Docebo  RnUvm  posthao  tacere.    (Cic.) 
JoBiit  HdvetioB  atalre.    Awuefecit  equos  remanere. 

This  infinitive  remains  when  the  verb  is  put  in  the  passive  or  gerun- 
dive; e.g.  Rnlliia  doovtur  (docendiu  est)  tacere.  Helvetii  jubentnr 
(prohlbentor)  atalre.    AssoefSeusti  siint  eqnl  remanere. 

535  2.     Oblique  predicate,  with  its  subject  in  the  accusative  case, 
the  whole  expression  forming  the  object  after  a  verb. 

Such  verbs  are  those  which  have  naturally  a  fact  or  event  for  their 
object;  e.g.  verbs  expressing  declaration^  oprnhn,  knowledge,  order, 
ttvlth,  jorrow,  surprtje,  &c. 

Dice  (puto,  scio,  doleo,  admoueo,  &c.)  Caesarem  lOiisse  victorem. 

Sapientem  civem  me  et  wm  et  unmerari  toIo.     (Cic.) 

Nnllos  lionores  miU  deoemi  sine.     (Cic.) 

Fore  se  in  discrlmine  Yidet.  (Cic)  Te  tna  Tlctorla  firoi  enpimus.  (Cic.) 

Similarly  after  plirases  equivalent  to  verbs : 
Caesar  oertior  ftustus  est  hostes  sub  moate  oonsedisse.     (Caes.) 
Caeiins  auctor  est  Kagonem  flnmen  traaasse.     (Liv.) 
Magna  me  «pes  tenet  bnnc  locum  perftiginm  fore.    (Cic.) 

536  3.    Direct  secondary  predicate. 

(a)  When  the  finite  verb  which  has  an  oblique  sentence  for  object 
is  put  in  its  passive  voice,  and  the  subject  of  the  infinitive  becomes  the 
subject  of  this  passive  verb,  the  infinitive  and  other  oblique  predicates 
become  direct  secondary  predicates.     (Cf.  §  435.) 

Caesar  didtnr  (putatnr,  auditor,  reperitnr.  &c.)  abisse  victor. 
Vldentor  liaec  esse  fkciliora.     Jussus  es  rennntiari  consul.    ^Cic.) 
In  lantomias  Syracusanas  custodiendi  deduct  imperantnr.     (Cic.) 

(b)  With  another  infinitive,  or  a  pronoun,  for  subject. 

Smdito  homini  Tivere  est  cogitare.     (Cic.) 
Ostentare  lioc  est,  Bomanl,  son  gerere  Mlnm.    (Liv.) 
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B37  4.  Subject  of  a  sentence  or  in  apposition  to  the  subject,  either 
(a)  absolutely,  or  (b)  with  its  own  subject  in  the  accusative  case. 

The  predicate  of  such  a  sentence  is  usually  either  est  with  a  second- 
ary predicate,  or  an  impersonal  verb. 

(a)     Absolutely. 
FadiLus  est  vinclre  civem  Bomannm,  sceltis  Terberare,  prope  parri* 

ddlimi  uecare :  quid  dlcam  in  cmcem  toUere  ?    (Cic.) 
Haeo  Ipsa  Bunt  honorabilia,  salntarl,  an^ti,  decedi,  assuzigi,  dedud, 

redud,  consull.     (Cic.) 
Ucet  lasclVlre.    Dididsse  fldeliter  artes,  emollit  mores.     (Ov.) 

(^)     With  its  own  subject  in  the  accusative  case. 
Hoc  fieri  et  oportet  et  opus  est.     (Cic.) 
To  bilari  anlmo  esse  valde  me  JUYat.     (Cic.) 
MUii  mmtiatnm  est  Farthos  translsse  Eupbratem.     (Cic.) 

(e)  With  its  own  subject  omitted,  but  with  secondary  oblique 
predicate  expressed. 

The  secondary  predicate  is  usually  in  the  accusative,  but  if  the 
person  or  thing  which  is  the  subject  of  the  infinitive  is  expressed  in  the 
dative  with  the  principal  verb,  the  predicate  usually  conforms. 

Hon  esse  cupidom  pecnnia  est ;  non.  ease  emacem  Tectigal  est.     (Cic.) 
Idoet  esse  Qaditaanm.     (Also  Licet  civl  Romano  esse  Oaditaao  ;  rarely 

Licet  civl  Romano  esse  Qaditaanm.) 
Vobis  immnnlbns  bnjns  esse  mail  dabitnr.     (Ov.) 

638       5.     In  exclamations:  object  or  subject  of  verb  understoo<). 
Ab  I  tantamne  rem  tam  neglegenter  a^re !     (Ter.) 
Ergo  me  potius  in  Hlspaala  foisse  tnm  qnam  Formils !    (Cael.) 

53»  B.  As  primary  predicate  to  a  subject  in  the  nominative  case: 
or  sometimes  without  any  subject  It  is  thus  used  to  express  the 
occurrence  of  actions  without  marking  the  order  of  time.  (Historic 
infinitive.)  Frequent  in  animated  language  describing  a  scene.  O  nly 
present  infinitive  (besides  odisse,  meminisse). 

This  usage  is  analogous  to  the  predication  of  one  noun  of  another 
without  expressing  est,  &c.  §§  427  3,  584. 
Haec  cum  dlxlsset  Catnlos,  me  omnes  intueri.     (Cic.) 
Tom  spectaculnm  borribile  in  campis  patentibns :  sequl,  fogere,  ocddi, 
capl :  eqni  atqne  viri  adflicti,  ao  multl  ▼oineribus  acceptis  neoine 
ftigere  posse  neque  quietem  patl,  niti  mode  ao  statim  conddere. 

(Sail.) 

MO  C.  As  genitive,  or  ablative,  or  accusative  (other  than  objective ;  of. 
§458). 

(i)  Dependent  on  substantives;  only  i^j  a  few  phrases,  (In  place  of 
genitive  or  gerund.) 

Nulla  est  ratio  amlttere  ejusmodi  occadonem.     (Cic.) 
Tempos  est  jam  majora  conari.     (Li v.) 
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(3)    Dependent  on  adjectives;  in  poetry  and  post-Augustan  prose.    In 
place  of  genitive  of  gerund  or  supine  in  -tl 

Skdi  cantare  perltl  Arcades.    (Verg.)    Meos  erat  apta  capL   (Ov.) 
jnteofl  Tlderl.   (Hor.)    DSgnns  erat,  alter  eligl,  alteiir  tfl^rere.    (Plin.) 

(3)  Dependent   on  verbs ;   chiefly  to  express  purpose  after  verbs  of 
motion,  &c.;  in  early  and  Augustan  poets.     (In  place  of  supine  in  -mn.) 
HMt  orare. '  (Ter.)    Ezimus  visere.   (Plant.) 

Mittlt  me  qnawere.   (Prop.)    Pecos  ^t  altos  visere  montes.    (Hor.) 

Sometimes  other  expressions,  in  imitation  of  Greek,  occur;  e.g. 
Lorlcam  donat  baliere  viro.     (Verg.) 
Nos  mimenis  samas  et  firoges  consamere  natt    (Hor.) 

(4)  Dependent  on  prepositions  (rare). 
Snperest  praeter  amare  nllill.     (Ov. ) 
Multnin  interest  inter  dare  et  aodpere.     (Sen.) 
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TENSERS  OF  INFINITIVE. 

541  The  Infinitive  is  put  in  the  present,  past,  or  future  tense,  according 
as  the  action  or  event  denoted  by  it  is  contemporaneous  with,  or  ante- 
cedent, or  subsequent  to,  that  of  the  verb  oh  which  it  depends. 

1.     Infinitive  as  object 


llong 

1  shall  long 

. -^^     I  shall  have  longed 
Yldere,    r         ;      •  Y  ^o  -f^^- 

'    /  fwas  longing 

I  longed 

I  had  longed 


,  "I  (I  may  sef,     

\  videre,    \  I  might  have  seen  (lit.  /  twas  able  to  see), 
xu  (J  might  have  seen  at  the  time. 


Oupio 

Cnplam 

Oupiero 

CnpietMun 

Cnplvi 

Cnpieram. 

In  this  use  the  present  infinitive  is  common:  and  even  where  in 

English  the  past  infinitive  is  used.   So  especially  with  possum,  del)eo,  &c. 

Possum 

Potiii 

Foteram^  U  might  have  seen  at  the  time, 

Debeo      1  (I  ought  to  see, 

Delral       [•  Tidere,    \  I  ought  to  have  seen  (It  was  my  duty  to  see). 

Del>ebamj  1/  ought  then  to  have  seen^  or,  to  have  been  seeing. 

The  perfect  infinitive  is  not  often  used  as  object,  except 
{a)    when  it  is  important   to    speak  of  the  action  or  event  as 

already  done  or  ready  ; 

Hoil  potest  non  optasse.  She  cannot  revoke  the  nuish  (already  made), 
but  Hon  potult  non  optare.  She  could  not  help  ^wishing. 

Kalni  dicere,  I  preferred  speaking, 

llalnl  dizisse,  I  preferred  to  have  done  ivith  speaking  (to  say  no  more), 

bebeo  Tincere,  I  ought  to  twin, 

De1)eo  Yldsse,  I  ought  to  be  pronounced  winner. 
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{b)    after  TOlo  in  prohibitions.      An  old  usage  imitated  by  Livy  and 
Augustan  poets.     It  is  also  used  after  poiwun  and  some  other  verbs. 
jTe  qvis  liiimaiM  Ttiit  iUaoem,  Atrida,  TotM.    (Hor.) 
CoiunilM  odizanmty  as  gals  quid  tofpjb  ctiua  vnMltdliwa  mepre  naOam 

▼dl«t.    (Liv.) 
OommlsiBae  caret,  quod  moz  mutare  laboret.    (Hor.) 
Bacohatnr  vatei,  macrnum  ■!  peetore  poult  excoBsisse  deum.    (Veig.) 

5i2        2.     Infinitive  as  oblique  predicate. 

(a)     In  sentences  dependent  on  principal  tenses. 
Dico  \  I  sc^  \ 

S^  \  ^  •«^«^'  /iS  W  said  \  '^^'^^«  ^'•^  '^'•^''^• 

DUd  (perf.)  J  /  have  said  J 

to  BCTlpalaso, that   you    have    <writtenj 

or  tivrQte, 

te  scrliitiimm  ease,    that  you  will  write,  or  are 

going  to  <wrlte. 

to  Bcrlptiinim  ftalMO,     that  you    were   going    to 

write,  or  <would  have 
written, 

mod  acrlbl,    that  that  Is  being  written. 

Hind  acrlptiim  oaao,  that  that  was  written. 

Hind  Bcriptiim  foiaao,    that  that  was  (^for  some 

time)  written,  or  had 
been  <written. 

Ulud  acrlptiim  Irl, that  that  will  be  written, 

or  Is  going  to  be  <wrltten, 

^)     In  sentences  dependent  on  secondary  tenses. 

Dlcobam        \  I  was  saying) 

Dixit  (aor.)  l  to  icrlboro,  I  said  r  that  you  were  writing. 


Dixoram        j  I  had  said     ) 

to  Borlpaiaao, that  you  had  written, 

to  iorlptiimiii  oiso,   that  you  would  write,  or 

were  going  to  write. 
to  Boriptiirum  ftilaso, that  you  had  been  going  to 

twrite,   or    ^vould  have 

smitten, 

lllud  scrlM,    thatthat  was  being  written, 

lllud  acriptnm  easo,  that    that   was   (already) 

^written, 
Hind  ioxlptiim  ftilsso,    that  that  was  {for  some 

time)   ^written,   or   bad 

been  <wrltten, 
lllud  scriptua  Iri, that  would  be  written,  ot 

<was  going  to  be  ^written. 
The  same  use  applies  if  instead  of  dioo,  dtxf,  &c.  the  impersonal 
passive  didtnr,  dlotam  oatj  &c.  be  used. 
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6iS       We  may  specially  note 

(i)  The  infinitives  esse,  foisse,  as  used  with  participles,  are  often 
omitted.     See  §§  584,  585. 

(2)  For  the  future  infinitive  both  active  and  passive,  a  periphrasis  with 
f<nre  or  flitiiniiiL  esse  is  often  made  use  of. 

Dice  fore  ut  amem,  amer,  I  say  thai  I  shall  lave,  shall  be  laved, 

IMzi  for«  ut  amarem,  amarer,  I  said  thai  I  should  love,  should  be  loved, 

(3)  Pore  with  the  past  participle  both  in  deponent  and  passive  verbs, 
corre^)onds  to  the  completed  future: 

Dlco  (dlzi)  me  adeiitnm  fore,  thai  I  shall  have  gained;  mtMnty^  fd^e^ 
shall  have  been  sent, 

(4)  Meminl  is  used  with  the  present  (and  sometimes  the  perfect)  in- 
finitive of  events  of  which  the  subject  himself  was  witness ;  with  the  perfect 
infinitive  of  events  of  which  the  subject  was  not  witness. 

Memlal  «iim  dicere,  /remember  his  saying;  meminl  ems  dixlsse,  / re- 
member he  said^ 


6M 


a    Infinitive  as  secondary  predicate. 

I  am  being  said  '\ 

I  shall  be  said  \ 

I  shall  have  been  said         V  ^    l 

I  <mas  (or  ha-ve  been  /aid)  \  '"  ^  ^''""«- 

I  twos  being  said 

I  bad  been  said  J 

to  have  qvritten, 

Bcrlptums  esse, to  be  going  to  <write. 

▼nlnerarl, to  be  in  the  act  of  being 

^wounded, 

ynlneratns  mm, •    to  have  been  mounded. 


Dicor 
Dlcar 
Dictosaro 
Dlctus  sun 
Dtoebar 
Dletns  «ram 


•crfbarey 


acrlpslsM, 


645       4.    Infinitive  as  subject. 

The  present  is  most  usual,  but  the  perfect  is  used  where  the 


meaning  requires  it. 

Licet 

Uceblt 

Ucuerlt 

Ueuit 

Licebat 

Ucnerat. 


>  miliidiMre, 


/  am  allowed 

I  shall  be  allowed 

I  shall  have  been  allowed 

I  was  Tor  have  been)  allowed 

I  was  (being's  allowed 

I  bad  been  allowed 


to  speak. 


The  perfect  is  found  in  some  expressions  where  in  English  the  present 
would  be  used. 

Broiiide  qulesM  erlt  mtflus  (Liv.),  //  will  be  for  your  advantage  to  keep 
quiet. 

Hind  Hon  paenlteblt  cnrasM.    (Quint.) 

Tone  decQlt  flesM  qumn  adempta  sunt  nobis  arma.    (liv.) 
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CHAPTER  XII.  ; 

USE  OF  VERBAL   NOUNS. 

546  Besides  the  infinitive  other  verbal  nouns  are  found  with  the  vietbal 
characteristic  (when  formed  from  transttiYe  verbs)  of  having  a  direct 
object  in  the  accusative  case. 

A.  Gerund :  e.g.  agendum  (subst.),  /ioing;  with  which  is  closely 
connected 

B.  Gerundive:  e.g.  res  agenda,  a  thing  to  do, 
G.    Supine:  e.g.  ibis  actum,  Tou  will  go  to  do, 

D.    Participles:  («)  Present:  Active;  e.g.  agens, /o/»^  (adj.). 

(b)  Past:  Active  (only  from  deponents);  adep- 

tns,  having  gained* 
Passive ;  actus,  done. 

(c)  Future:  Active;  e.g.  aotnnu,  a^2///9^o, 

A,  B.  The  gerund  and  gerundive  are  nouns  with  -o  stems,  the 
gerund  being  in  form  a  neuter  substantive,  the  gerundive  an  adjective; 
They  are  used  in  all  cases^  but  the  gerund  is  used  m  the  smgular 
number  only. 

The  gerund,  like  the  infinitive,  shews  its  verbal  nature  in  having  its 
object  in  the  accusative  or  in  the  dative,  not  in  the  genitive,  case ;  and 
in  being  qualified  by  adverbs,  not  by  adjectives :  it  shews  its  substan-^ 
tival  nature  in  its  own  construction.  As  compared  with  the  gerundive, 
it  is  chiefly  found  when  the  verb  from  which  it  is  formed  is  intransitive, 
or,  though  transitive,  is  used  without  the  object  being  expressed  with  it. 

The  gerundive  is  confined  to  transitive  verbs,  and  is  usually  substi- 
tuted for  the  gerund  of  such  verbs,  when  the  object  is  expressed.  The 
object  is  then  attracted  into  the  case  of  the  gerund,  and  the  gerund, 
taking  adjectivcd  inflexions  (then  called  the  gerundivej,  is  made  to  agree 
with  it  in  number  and  gender.  But  the  gerundive  is  not  used  where 
indistinctness  would  arise  from  the  change  of  the  object's  case. 

The  oblique  cases  of  the  gerund  and  gerundive  are  used  to  supple- 
ment the  infinitive :  i.e.  they  are  used  where  the  infinitivelf  itjiad  case 
inflexions  would  be  used  in  oblique  cases.  The  nominative  (and  in 
obli<jue  language  the  accusative)  of  the  gerund  and  gerundive  has  a 
special  use. 

Thus;    ^^^)^\^rw^,  to  rule,  or  ruling.    (§§534,5370 

Accusative  with  prep. :  ad  regendum,  to  rule.  '^ 

ad  regendos  poxmlos,  to  rule  peoples. 
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Dative ;  regendo,  for  ruling, 

regendis  populis,  for  ruling  peoples. 
Ablative:  regendo,  by  ruling;  in  regendo,  in  ruling, 

regendis  poimlis,  bj  ruling  peoples ;  in  regendis 
-  popnliB,  in  ruling  peoples. 
Genitive:  regendi,  of  ruling, 

regendomm  popnlomm,  of  ruling  peoples, 

M7  The  accusative  gerund,  (except  as  the  substitute  for  the  nomi- 
native in  infinitive  sentences)  is  used  only  after  prepositions,  usually 
ad,  sometimes  in,  inter  and  ob ;  rarely  any  others. 

Instead  of  the  gerund  with  a  direct  object  dependent  on  it,  the 
gerundival  expresaon  is  always  used. 
Haec  ad  jndioandnm  sunt  fiipijllma*     (Cic.) 
lUsffBg  est  ad  anlmoi  regnm  perspidendos.     (Liv.) 
Magna  jam  summa  erogata  est  in  servos  ad  mnitlam  emendos  arman- 
dosQue.     (Liv.) 

048  The  dative  gerund  express^  the  indirect  object,  especially  work 
contemplated. 

'  Instead  of  the  gerund  with  a  direct  obj^t  dependent  on  it,  the 
gerundival  expression  is  always  used. 

Consul. placandis  Eomae  dis  habendoqne  dilectn  dat  operam.     (Liv.) 
His  andiendls  credendisqne  opportnna  mnltitndo  conflael>at«    (Liv*) 
Hi  Bcribendo  afltiemnt.    Decemylri  lltibus  Jodlcandls. 
Clvitates  non  sunt  solvendo,    (Cic.) 

M9  The  ablative  gerund  is  used  both  without  and  with  a  pre- 
position. 

{a)    The  gerund  used  without  a  preposition  chiefly  expresses  the 
meam^  sometimes  the  manner  and  circumstances. 

Instead  of  the  gerund  with  a  direct  object  being  used,  the  gerundive 
is  generally  substituted,  unless  some  obscurity  woidd  result. 
Oaesar  dando,  snbleyando,  ignoscundo,  Cato  niliil  larglnndo,   gloriam 

adeptus  est.     (SalL) 
Herdonius  hostem  se  Datendo  prope  deuuntiaylt  at  arma  ci^^eretis,  liic 

negando  bella  esse,  arma  Tobis  ademlt.     (Liv.) 
Hodie  Stat  Asia  Lncnlli  instltutis  servandis  et  quasi  yestlglis  perse- 
quendis.     (Cic.) 

(J?)    With  prepositions  ab,  de,  ex,  inj  rarely  pro,  very  rarely 
super.     (Never  with  cnm  or  sine.) 

The  gerund  is  rarely  used  with  a  direct  object  depending  on  it, 
unless  it  be  a  neuter  pronoun. 

Nomen  legls  (taece  a  snnm  culque  triboendb  dnctmn  est. 
Frimns  liber  est  de  oontemnenda  morte.     (Cic.) 
In  aeonsando  atqne  In  ezplicandis  criminlbns  operam  consnmpsl. 

(Cic.) 
Fro  ope  ferenda  soolis  pergit  ire  ipse  ad  ntbem  oppngnandam.     (Liv.) 
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550  The  genitive  gerund  and  gerundive  are  always  dependent  on  a 
noun,  never  on  a  verb  (except  as  secondary  predicate  with  esse).  They 
are  used  indifferently,  except  where  the  one  form  or  the  other  affords 
less  ambiguity. 

Ita  nail  tftctlqiiA  mmiiis  vt  et  aipeiidi  aliq^  et  dUigendi  allvios  et 
refinreiidM  gratlM  prlndpia  in  boUs  contlnsreimis.     (Cic.) 

Inita  font  in  liae  eivitat*  eonsilia  nzliis  d^endae,  eiYinm  tmoidandorom, 
uominis  Bomani  ezstinguendL     (Cic.) 

551  The  gerund  is  used  in  the  nominative  as  subject  to  the  verb 
•It,  0rat,  &c.  predicating  existence,  with  a  dative  oi  the  agent,  the 
w^le  expression  thus  conveying  the  idea  of  obligation  ^ 

The  gerund  is  rarely  used  in  this  way  with  a  direct  object  de- 
pendent on  it,  except  in  Lucretius  and  Varro.  Instead  of  this,  what 
would  have  been  the  direct  object  after  the  gerund  becomes  the  subject, 
and  the  gerundive  is  used  as  a  secondary  predicate.  Hence  it  may 
often  be  translated  in  English  by  the  passive  voice. 

In  oblique  language  the  accusative  with  mm,  &c.  is  used. 

Bondnm  est  mibl,  There  is  for  me  a  goings  i.e.  /  must  go, 

Haeo  mihi  sunt  agenda,  These  things  are  fir  me  to  do,  or  must  be  done 

by  me,     8elo  haee  mihi  mm  agenda. 
Hae  tempestate  servtnndnm  ant  imperitandnm,  hahendns  metni  est  ant 

flMiimdns,  QniritM.     (Sail.) 
Sno  enlqne  jndido  ntendnm  est.    (Cic.) 
GaeMri  onmia  imo  tempore  erant  agenda;   vexillmn  proponendnm, 

■Ignnm  tnba  dandnwij  ab  opere  revocandl  milites,  aoiM  initm- 

enda.    (Caes.) 
DisMssi  ab  eo  beUo  in  qno  ant  in  ade  cartendnm  fnit,  ant  in  aliqnas 

Imridlai  Inddendnm,  ant  deveninndmn  in  vlotoris  manns,  ant  ad 

Jnbam  confnglendnm,  ant  Mpiendna  tawgnani  exsiUo  loens  ant 

consdMenda  mors  volnntaria.    (Cic.) 
Aetemas  poenM  in  morte  timendnmst.    (Lucr.) 

652        The  gerundive  is  also  used: 

(a)  As  oblique  predicate  to  the  direct  object  of  certain  transitive 
verbs  (hal)eo,  do,  euro,  loco,  condnco,  &c.)  to  express  an  action 
purposed  to  be  done  upon  such  object  If  the  verb  is  put  in  the 
passive,  the  gerundive  becomes  a  direct  predicate. 

Agmm  de  nostro  patre  ccdendom  habebat.     (Ter.) 

Demns  nos  pbilOMpbiae  excolendM.     (Cic.) 

CaeMT  pontem  in  Arare  ftohmdnwi  enrat*    (Caes.) 

Pars  inde  bibenda  Mrvatnr.    (Ov.)    Detevgendaa  <doaoat  loeat.    (liv.) 

^  In  Plautus  verbal  stems  in  -tion  are  occasionally  so  used  and  even 
with  an  accusative  object ;  e.  g.  Quid  tiU  banc  aditioet  ?  Why  is  therefor 
yeu  an  approaching  this  woman  t  i.e.  WhtU  do  you  mean  by  approaching  f 
Quid  tibi  iftnm  taettontf 
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(b)     As  a  mere  attribute,  with  the  meaning  of  (i)  obligation  or 
destiny  or  desert;   and  this  in  negative  and  quasi-negative  sentences 
approaches  the  meaning  of  (2)  possibility. 
(i)     0  fieu^inos  anlmadYortendiun.     (Ter.) 
.Cognosdte  allud  genus  Imperatoris,  sane  dlligenter  retinendum  et  con- 

servandum.     (Cic.) 
Quies  Inter  labores  aut  Jam  ezhaustos  aut  moz  ezhauriendos  renovavlt 

corpora  anlmosque  ad  omnia  de  integro  patienda.     (Liv.) 
Omnia  eibi  et  empta  et  emenda  esse  clamavit.     (Cic.) 
Vix  erat  credendum.     (Caes.) 
La1)ore8  non  foglendos  aeromnas  nomlnayenrnt.     (Cic.) 

653        C.     The  accusative  of  verbal  substantives  with  stem  in  -tu  (i.e. 
the  supine  in  ^um)  often  has  a  direct,  less  often,  an  indirect  object. 
Quamprlmnm  haec  rlsnm  vSni.     (Cic.) 
Legati  In  castra  Aeqnomm  yenerunt  questmn  injurias  et  ex  foedere  res 

repetitnm.     (Liv.) 
Kon  ego  Grails  servltum  matrlbus  Ibo.     (Veig.) 

This  supine,  with  Irl  used  impersonally,  supplies  a  form  for  the 
passive  future  infinitive. 

▲udierat  non  datum  in  flllo  nxorem  suo  (Ter.),  He  bad  heard  that  there 
is  not  a  going  to  give  a  <wi/e  to  his  son  ;  i.e.  that  a  wife  <will  not  be 
given  to  his  son. 
Patat  omnia  aut  pleraqne  amblgna  ylsnm  iri.    (Cic.) 

664  [The  so-called  supine  in  -u  is  the  ablative  of  the  same  stem,  and  is  used 
as  other  ablatives ;  e.  g. 

Turpe  dictn.    TerribUes  vlsn  formae.     See  §  497. 

The  dative  is  occasionally  found  in  somewhat  similar  use ;  e.g. 
Alter  collls  Usui  opportunas.  (Sail.)    Aqua  potnl  Jacnndlt»  (Plin.)] 

665  D.  The  participles  are  verbal  adjectives'used  either  to  predicate 
some  action  or  state  of  a  person  or  thing,  or  to  describe  a  person  or 
thing  by  some  action  or  state.  They  are  of  three  different  times,  past, 
present,  and  future,  in  reference  to  the  time  of  the  principal  actions. 

The  present  and  fiiture  participles,  and  in  deponent  and  a  few  other 
verbs  the  perfect  participle  also,  have  an  active  meaning. 

The  perfect  participle  has  in  verbs  other  than  deponents  usually  a 
passive  meaning. 

566        I.     As  primary  predicate,  or,  more  commonly,  as  secondary  predi- 
cate with  the  verb  esse,  the  future  and  perfect  participles  are  used  to 
supply  the  place  of  deficient  tenses  in  the  active  and  passive  voice.    The 
present  participle  is  hardly  ever  so  used. 
Amatos  sum,  amaturus  smn,  &c.    Amatum  te  esse  dico. 
NUUl  dlgnum  dictn  actimi  bis  consulibus.     (Liv.) 
SenectuB  est  operosa  et  semper  agens  aliqnid  et  moliens.    (Cic.) 

L.  G.  15 
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557  a.  As  secondary  predicate  they  denote  the  circumstances  in  which 
some  person  or  thing  is  placed  when  the  principal  action -occurs.  In 
prae-Augustan  prose  the  future  participle  is  rarely  so  used. 

(A  participle  thus  stands  in  place  of  an  adverbial  expression  or  sentence 
and  often  is  best  so  translated,  or  sometimes  by  a  finite  verb  coordinate 
with  the  principal  verb.) 
Haeo  locntus  sublimls  aA>iit.     (Liv.) 
Onme  xnalnm  nascens  facile  opprlmltury  Invetezatiim  fit  plemmqiie 

robustlns.     (Cic.) 
Hon  hercule  mlhi  nisi  admonlto  Tenisset  in  mentem.    (Cic.) 
Nee  Tlzit  male  qui  natns  moriensque  fefeUit.     (Hor.) 
Inde  Graeciae  praesidebis,  et  spedem  Bomanis  tnOectumm  te  praebens, 

et,  si  res  poposcerit,  tnOecturus.     (Liv.) 

558  Some  stems  in  -bnndo,  originally  gerundives,  are  (rarely)  used  as  parti* 
ciples  present,  and  even  with  object  in  accusative;  e.g. 

Haec  prope  contlonabnndiui  circumibat  homines.     (liv.) 

559  The  passive  participle  is  specially  used  as  oblique  predicate  with  babeo, 
do,  reddo,  &cio,  cnro,  tOIo,  cuplo.    (Compare  the  gerundive  §  553.) 
Excusatnm  habeas  me  rogo :  ceno  domi.     (Mart.) 

Hisses  fieu^io  mathematicos,  grammaticos,  musicos.     (Cic) 
Sic  stratas  legiones  Latinomm  dabo,  quemadmodum  legatmn  jacentem 
▼Idistis.     (Liv.) 

560  The  passive  participle  is,  chiefly  in  tLivy  and  other  historians,  used  with 
a  substantive  so  as  to  express  not  so  much  a  thing  or  person  acted  on,  as 
the  action  itself.  But  the  action  is  r^arded  as  completed,  and  thus  differs 
from  expressions  with  the  gerundive, 

Dubitabat  nemo  quin  violati  hospites,  legati  necati,  fana  veaotta  banc 

tantam  efficerent  vastitatem.     (Cic. ) 
Begnatimi  Bomae  ab  condita  urbe  ad  liberatam  annos  ducentos  quadra^ 

glnta  quattuor.    (Liv.) 
Tnm  Danai  gemitu  atque  ereptae  virglnis  tra  nndiqne  collecti  invadnnt. 

(Verg.) 
The  neuter  singular  of  the  participle  is  so  used  without  a  substantive  but 
chiefly  in  the  nominative  and  ablative  cases  (cf.  §  506). 
Din  non  perlltatum  tenuerat  dictatorem.     (Liv.) 
Inyentmn  est  carmen  in  libris  Sibyllinis  propter  crebrius  eo  anno  de 

caelo  lapidatum.    (Liv.) 
Erat  nihil  cur  properato  opus  esset.     (Cic.) 

561  The  participles  are  sometimes  used  as  ordinary  adjectives,  sometimes 
as  substantives. 

(a)     Participles  used  as  ordinary  adjectives. 
Vlr  sapiens.         Carta  poena.         Vox  acuta.         Tempus  futnrum. 
Quid?  istae  imagines  ita  nobis -dicto  audientes  sunt?     (Cic.) 
Medicus  plane  conflrmat  propediem  te  valentem  fore.     (Cic.) 

Many  become  so  completely  adjectives  that  they  are  inflected  for 
the  comparative  and  superlative  degrees,  and  take  an  object  in  the 
genitive  instead  of  the  accusative. 
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(hi)  Participles  used  as  substantives.  This  use  is,  except  in  certain 
words,  chiefly  found  in  the  neuter  singular  of  the  perfect  participle, 
and  the  plural  of  the  masculine. 

amans,  a  lover;  adulescexu,  a  young  man;  candidatus,  a  candidate; 
praefectus,  a  chief  magistrate;  factum,  a  deed;  pactum,  a  bargain; 
aenatiUi  consultum,  a  resolution  of  the  Senate ;  plebiscitum,  a  commons^ 
decree;  Jurisprudentes,  lawyers;  B^iatils  diuzna  acta,  Senate's  journaK 


CHAPTER    XIII. 
USE  OF  VERB  INFLEXIONS.     INFLEXIONS  OF  VOICE. 

562  Verbs  with  active  inflexions  are  of  two  classes,  transitive  and 
intransitive.     Some  verbs  belong  to  both. 

Transitive  verbs  express  an  action  conceived  in  connection  with 
an  object  upon  which  it  is  exercised ;  e.  g.  amo,  /  love;  moneo,  /  <warn  ; 
audio,  I  hear;  Mo,  I  eat;  pello,  I  push;  rego,  I  gmde;  tolero,  I  bear; 
luro,  /  bum  ;  laedo,  /  ivound. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  object  should  be  actually  expressed, 
e.g.  edo,  leaf,  does  not  cease  to  be  a  transitive  verb  because  no  food 
is  specified. 

563  Some  verbs  being  specially  applicable  to,  or  frequently  used  with,  a 
particular  object  are  not  unfrequently  foimd  in  this  special  sense  without 
the  object  being  expressed. 

appellere,  sc.  navem,  put  in  to  shore ;  contur1>are,  sc.  ratlones,  become 
bankrupt;  focere,  sc.  sacra,  sacrifice;  facere  mecum,  sc.  rem,  make  with 
me^  on  my  side ;  inMbere,  sc.  navem,  back  wcUer ;  mlttere,  sc.  nimtium, 
send  a  message;  obire,  sc.  mortem,  meet  dectth,  die;  tendere,  sc.  pelles, 
pitch  tents. 

564  Intransitive  (or  neuter)  verbs  express  a  state  of  being,  or  an 
action  not  conceived  in  connection  with  any  object,  as  thereby  affected ; 
e.  g.  curro,  /  run ;  horreo,  /  shiver ;  gaudeo,  /  rejoice ;  praesom,  1  am 
at  the  head;  ardeo,  I  am  on  fire ;  noceo,  I  am  hurtful. 

Such  a  state  or  action  may  aflfect  other  persons  or  things  indirectly, 
and  this  indirect  object  may  be  expressed  in  an  oblique  case,  just  as  a 
similarly  indirect  object  may  be  expressed  with  a  transitive  verb ;  e.g. 
mlhi  gaudeo,  non  tibi,  1  rejoice  for  myself  not  for  you ;  praesum  ezer- 
Citui,  I  am  in  command  of  the  army  (cf.  §  474). 

Some  neuter  verbs  often  correspond  to  passive  verbs  in  English;  e.g. 
audio  male,  /  am  ill  spoken  of;  jaceo,  /  am  prostrated;  compare  perdo, 
/destroy;  pereo,  lam  destroyed;  vendo,  I  sell;  veneo,  I  a?n  sold. 

15—2 
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W6  Verbs  with  passive  inflexions  are  of  two  classes ;  viz.  verbs  which 
have  also  an  active  voice,  and  verbs  which  have  no  (^corresponding) 
active  voice.     The  latter  are  called  deponents.     (See  hst  in  §  340.)  . 

In  verbs  which  have  also  an  active  voice,  passive  inflexions  are  used 
principally  to  bring  into  prominence  either  the  object  of  the  action  by 
making  it  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  or  the  occurrence  of  the  action, 
without  specifying  the  agent. 

If  the  object  of  the  action  be  a  person  or  thing,  i.  e.  if  the  verb  be 
transitive,  the  passive  may  be  used  in  both  numbers  and  all  three 
persons.  Thus,  laedo,  /  <wound^  may  have  for  object  me,  te,  eum 
(earn,  Id),  nos,  vos,  eos  (eas,  ea).  Consequently  in  the  passive  we 
may  have  (ego)  laedor,  (tu)  laederls,  (is,  ea,  id)  laeditor,  (nos) 
laedimTir,  (vos)  laediminl,  (il,  eae,  ea)  laedimtur,  /  am  {being)  tivotmded, 
tbou  art  <a)Ounded^  ^c. 

If  the  verb  be  intransitive,  and  therefore  express  merely  the  existence 
or  occurrence  of  an  action,  the  passive  is  used  in  the  third  person 
singular  only  (as  if  the  action  itself  were  the  real  object  of  such  a  verb). 
Thus  noceo,  /  am  hurtful^  I  do  hurt ;  nocetor,  burtfulness  exist j,  hurt  is 
(being)  done;  eo,  I  go;  Itur,  going  takes  place,  is  (being)  done;  suadebo, 
I  twill  give  advice;  siuulebitur,  advice  ivill  be  given. 

^^  Besides  the  more  usual  case,  in  which  the  subject  is  acted  on  by 
others,  passive  inflexions  are  sometimes  used  in  speaking:  (i)  of  an 
action  done  by  the  subject  to  himself;  and  more  frequently  (a)  of  an 
action  experienced  without  any  specified  external  agency;  e.g. 

(i)  clngor,  acclngor,  I  gird  myself;  dedor,  give  myself  up;  erigor, 
raise  myself;  ezerceor,  exercise  myself;  ezuor,  take  off" from  myself;  feror, 
bear  myself',  flngor,  train  myself;  induor,  put  on  myself;  ponor,  place 
myself;  praecipitor,  thro^w  myself  headlong;  stemor,  thro^  myself  on 
the  ground;  vertor  (and  compounds),  turn  myself;  ungor,  anoint 
myself;  volYor  (and  compounds),  roll  myself;  and  others. 

(a)  Corresponding  in  English  to  verbs  used  intransitively:  alor, 
I  feed;  circomagor,  move  round;  comunpor,  spoil;  delector,  delight; 
ezstingaor  (of  a  light),  go  out;  iindor,  split ;  lavor,  bathe;  mergor, 
plunge;  moveor,  move;  mutor,  change^  omor,  dress;  VBSCor j  feed; 
mmpor,  burst;  tondeor,  shave;  devortor,  turn  aside  (to  lodge)]  and 
many  others,* where  sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  say  that  there  is  any 
precise  notion  of  action  either  by  oneself  or  by  others. 

Sometimes  also  (3)  the  action  is  one  which  the  subject  gets  done  or 
lets  be  done  to  him:  e.g.  cogor,  I  find  myself  compelled;  non  defa- 
tigabor,  /  ciuill  not  permit  myself  to  be  tired  out,  dr*c. 

The  simple  import  of  the  pasave  inflexions  is  the  same  in  all  these 
cases,  viz.  that  the  subject  is  also  the  object  of  the  action. 

W7  Deponents  have  passive  inflexions,  but  the  meaning  and  con- 
struction of  verbs  with  active  inflexions.  Some  deponents  are  transitive, 
e.g.  fateor,  I  confess;  some  intransitive,  e.g.  epulor,  I  banquet. 
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In  a  few  verbs  this  deponent  use  of  the  passive  inflexions  coexists 
with  a  properly  passive  one.  The  past  participle  is  not  unfrequently 
subject  to  vacillation.     (See  §  340.) 

The  precise  import  of  the  passive  inflexions  in  the  case  of  each  deponent 
is  not  easy  to  tell,  because  we  do  not  know  the  precise  conception  attached 
originally  to  the  verbal  stem.  The  ordinary  meaning  which  we  attach  to 
the  verb  in  its  deponent  form  is  that  original  meaning  as  modified  by  the 
effect  of  the  passive  inflections. 

The  following  appear  to  be  some  of  the  shades  of  meaning  which  sug- 
gested the  use  of  the  passive  (originally  reflective)  inflexions. 

I.  Action  upon  oneself;  e.g.  fongor,  Ifree  myself;  profldscor,  /  set 
myself  forward  (i.e.  travel)  \  'poMor^  I  make  myself  master ;  apiscor,  /fasten 
to  myself;  amplector,  I  fold  myself  round  (i.  e.  embrace) ;  nitor,  /  make 
myself  kneel, 

1,  Action  within  oneself;  e.g.  morior.  I  die  ;  patior,  I  suffer;  Irascor, 
I  get  angry  ;  reor,  I  think  ;  spatior,  I  walk  about, 

3.  Action  for  oneself;  e.g.  oblivlsoor,  /  blot  out  for  myself;  mereor, 
I  earn  for  myself(misteo,  simply  learn);  epulor,  I  make  a  feast  for  myself; 
plscor,  I  provide  myself  with  fish.  So  metlor,  partlor,  BorUor,  all  convey 
the  idea  of  the  subject's  share  in  the  result. 

4.  Becoming  (e.g.  pla)ring  a  part);  e.g.  blandior,  I  play  the  coax ; 
taroTy  I  play  the  thief  hence  steal ;  domlnor,  I  act  the  lord;  interpretor,  / 
act  interpreter, 

5.  Engagement  in  a  mutual  action.  The  effect  is  seen  chiefly  in  plural 
number;  e.g.  oscnlamor,  we  kiss;  praelior,  I  wage  war  ;  oomltor,  I  accom- 
pany (or  make  myself  an  attendant) ;  rixor,  /  wrangle. 


568        In  the  construction  of  passive  verbs  several  points  require  notice. 

If  a  transitive  verb  be  changed  from  the  active  to  the  passive  voice, 
the  following  additional  changes  are  required,  if  the  sentence  is  to 
express  the  same  fact,  as  it  expressed  with  the  active  form. 

(a)  The  object  of  the  active  verb  becomes  subject  to  the  passive 
verb. 

(h)  A  secondary  predicate  of  the  object  changes  from  the  accusa- 
tive to  the  nominative. 

(c)    The  agent  (subject  of  the  active  verb)  is  put  m  the  ablative- 

with  the  prep.  ab. 

/laedit  ftivowtds  Marcus. 

e.g.  LnciiiB  KarcTm  J^^^^  a4Jutorem  dedlt  Sga-ve  Marcus  to  Drusus 
C.5. 14IU.XUB  jwu^iuu  Lucius  J     as  a  helper, 

'consBlfixn  esse  dicit  ^ays  Marcus  is  consul. 


HarciiB  a  Luclo 


laeditur 

Druso  adjutor  datns  est 
Marcus 
cojunal  esuQ  dldtor 


ays  . 

is  being  <ivounded  by  Lucius, 
<ivas  given  to  Drusus  as  a 

helper, 
is  being  said  by  Lucius  to  be 

consul. 
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663  An  intransitive  verb  is  not  used  in  the  passive  except  impersonally, 
and  no  further  change  is  required,  excei>t  usually  the  omission  of  the 
agent.  (If  the  agent  is  expressed,  it  will  be  usually  in  the  ablative 
with  ab  as  above.) 

(An  indirect  object  to  an  intransitive  passive  verb  in  Latin  will 
sometimes  appear  in  English  translation  as  the  subject  of  a  transitive 
passive  verb.) 

PerBuasnmst  homlni;  &ctiiiii8t;  yentimiBt ;  Tinclmor ;  duxlt.     (Ter.) 
Inyldetur  commodis  homlnxmi  ipsomm,  stadils  aatdm  eomm  ceteris 

commodandi  fBLvetur.    (Cic.) 
Sed  tamen  satis  flet  a  nobis,  neque  paroetnr  laborL     (Cic.) 
Volt  sibi  aulsQue  credL     (Liv.) 
A  Cotta  primisque  ordinlbus  acriter  reslstebatur.     (Caes.) 

570  A  neuter  prrononn  in  the  singular  number  (which  is  in  the  accusative  as 
denoting  the  extent  of  an  action  after  an  active  verb,  cf.  §  461)  is  found 
with  the  passive  constrnclion.  (It  may  be  considered  as  an  accusative  still, 
or  perhaps  as  a  nominative  qualifying  the  impersonal  subject.) 

Hoe  a  Lndo  J^''^*'**'^  laedltur,  Marais  receives  this  wound  frcfm  Lucius. 
(Maxxso  nocetnr,  This  hurt  is  being  done  Marcus  by  Lucius, 
mM  quidem  ipsl  nlbil  ab  Istis  Jam  noc^l  potest.    (Cic) 
Hoo8(fl]impiisnatiir.  (Cic.) 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

USE  OF  VERBAL  INFLEXIONS  OF  PERSON  AND 
NUMBER. 

571       i;    Subject  and  predicate  contained  in  the  verb. 

The  finite  verb  contains  both  subject  and  predicate  in  itself,  the 
personal  inflexions  expressing  the  subject,  and  the  stem  expressing  the 
predicate. 

Hence,  whenever  in  English  an  unemphatic  pronoun  Is  sufficient  \o 
denote  the  subject  without  risk  of  mistake,  the  finite  verb  in  Latin 
requires  no  addition  for  this  purpose.    This  is  so  with  the  verb 

672        1.    in  the  first  or  second  person. 

Thus  cnrro.  currimus,  refer  to  the  person  or  persons  speaking; 
cnrris,  currltis,  curre,  cnxrite,  to  the  person  or  persons  spoken  to. 

But  the  pronouns  may  be  added  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  or 
contrast. 

Qaod  ego  ftd  ad  Trasumennum,  ad  Canaas,  id  tu  bodie  es.     (Liv.) 
Negat  cunota  Italia,  negat  senatus,  negatis  vos.     (Cic.) 
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573  2.  in  the  third  person,  when  it  is  the  same  as  the  subject  of  the 
last  preceding  verb  of  the  same  number  and  person,  and  which  is  suited 
to  the  sense.     (Very  frequent.) 

Vdnit  Verres  in  aedem  Caitons:  conslderat  templiua:  yersat  se,  quaezlt, 
qnid  a«^t.     (Cic.) 

574  ^*  sometimes  in  the  third  person  plural,  when  the  subject  is  'persons 
in  general.' 

Deonim  Inmortaliiun  Judida  solent  in  schollB  proferre  de  morte.   (Cic.) 
VUgo  ex  oppldis  publice  gratnlalMuitiir  Fomp^a     (Cic) 

Hence  we  find  sentences  in  which  partim,  partly,  appears  to  perform 
the  functions  of  a  subject,  as  if  it  were  pars  or  alll.     (Comp.  TUlgo  above.) 

Partlm  e  nobis  ita  timldi  sunt,  at  onm«m  penult  Bomani  benefleiomm 
memoriam  abjecerint,  partim  ita  a  repnblica  ayersl,  at  se  hosti 
liavere  prae  se  ferant.     (Cic.) 

More  correctly  Amlei  partim  deseraenint  me,  partim  etiam  prodide^ 
rant.    (Cic.) 

575  4.  in  certain  verbs  in  the  3rd  person  singular,  where  the  fact  of 
the  action,  state,  or  feeling  is  the  prominent  point  and  the  doer  is  left 
indefinite.  Such  verbs  are  called  im personals,  and  may  be  classified 
as  follows : 

(ji)    The  verbs  miseret,  plget,  padet,  paenitet,  taedet. 
e.  g.  Ipsias  £B«ti  padet.    filiseret  me  alioram. 

(Other  examples  in  §  528.  Many  other  verbs,  e.g.  decet,  oportet, 
accidit,  &c.  are  called  impersonals:  but  these  have  always  a  neuter 
pronoun,  or  infinitive,  or  sentence  for  subject.) 

(b)  Expressions  concerning  the  weather  or  sky. 

Fnlminat;  tonat;  plait;  gelat;  advesperascit. 

Beate  imbrl  lapldavlt,  (Liv.)  Ladsoit  hoc  jam.  (Ter.)  For  hoc, 
comp.  §  570. 

(c)  Intransitive  verbs  are  sometimes  so  used,  generally  in  the 
passive  voice  (see  §  569). 

Bioto  paretor.    Cni  pard  potait  ? 

Xltes  JMTttre  aestlmatae :  eai  placet,  oULlYlaeitnr :  eoi  dolet,  meminit. 

(Cic) 

U76       ii.    Subject  expressed  by  a  separate  word  or  words. 

As  the  finite  verb  always  contains  its  own  subject  in  its  personal 
inflexions,  the  separate  word,  usually  called  its  subject,  is,  strictly 
speaking,  in  apposition  to  these  inflexions  for  the  purpose  of  closer 
definition. 
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1,  When  the  subject  is  expressed  by  a  separate  word,  the  finite 
yerb  is  in  the  same  number  and  person  as  its  subject. 

Te  aenmmae  premnnt  omnes,  qui  te  florentem  putas;  te  lubidlnes 
torquent ;  tn  dies  noctesqne  orudazlB,  cul  non  sat  est,  quo<l  est. 

(Cic.) 

Qmnes  enlm  patres  famlHaft  fUce  et  aratro  relictls  intra  mnmin  cor- 
repslmuB.     (Col.) 

Exceptions : 

577  {a)  If  the  subject  be  a  substantive  in  the  singular  number,  but 
denotes  more  than  one  person,  the  verb  is  sometimes  in  the  pluraL 

BUmgiimt  alii  ad  naves ;  pars  scandimt  mrsoa  equum.     (Verg.) 
Vterque  eomm  ex  castrls  stativls  a  ilumine  Apso  exerdtum  edacont. 

(Gaes.) 

(A)  The  verb,  if  it  closely  follow  a  secondary  predicate,  sometimes 
coniorms  to  it  in  number.  (This  is  rare,  except  where  it  is  indiflferent 
which  substantive  be  considered  the  subject.) 

Amaatium  irae  amoxls  integratiost.     (Ter.) 

Contentum  rebus  suia  esse  maxlmae  sunt  certissimaeque  dlvitiae.   (Cic.) 

678  2.  When  the  subject  is  composed  of  two  or  more  substantives, 
denoting  different  persons  or  things,  but  regarded  as  in  connexion  with 
each  other,  the  verb  is  put  in  the  plural :  in  the  first  person  plural,  if 
the  subject  contain  the  first  person ;  and  in  the  second  person  plural,  if 
the  subject  contain  the  second  person  and  not  the  first. 

Panlns  et  Marcellus  privato  consilio  praetereontor.     (Caes.) 

81  tu  et  Tollia  valeUs,  ego  et  enaviSBimus  Cicero  valemus.   (Cic.) 

Ego  et  voB  Boimus  inurbanum  lepido  seponere  dicto.     (Hor.) 

679  Occasionally  the  plural  is  found  when  a  singular  substantive  has  another 
joined  to  it  by  cum;  rarely  when  the  connexion  is  by  a  disjunctive. 

Ipse  dux  cnm  aliquot  prindplbuB  capinntnr.    (Liv.) 
Haeo  neque  ego  neque  tu  fecimus.    (Ter.) 

580  If  the  two  or  more  substantives  composing  the  subject  really  form  but 
one  notion,  the  verb  is  frequently  put  in  the  singular. 

SenatUB  populuaque  RomanoB  InteUeglt.    (Cic.) 

Com  tempus  necessltaBque  postulat,  deoertandum  manu  est.    (Cic.) 

iii.     Omission  of  the  verbal  predicate. 

5gl  I.  When  two  or  more  subjects  require  the  same  predicate,  but 
joint  action  &c.  is  not  to  be  expressed,  the  predicate  is  usually  expressed 
only  once,  and  is  put  in  the  number  and  person  required  by  the  subject 
nearest  to  it  in  the  sentence. 
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Hoc  mlM  et  Peripateticl  et  yetus  Academia  concedit.     (Cic.) 

Vtr  bonus  et  sapiexui  did  delector  ego  ac  tn.     (Hor.) 

In  qua  sententla  Demoorltns,  Heraditus,  Empedodes,  Arlstoteles  fait. 

(Cic.) 
Quaesturam  nos,  consnlatnm  Cotta,  aedilitatem  petebat  Hortensins. 

(Cic.) 
But  also,  for  rhetorical  effect,  Dixit  Jnratus  P.   Titiua  tutor  pupiUi 
Junii;  dixit  M.  Junius  tutor  et  patruus:  Mustius  dixisset  si  Ylveret': 
dixit  L.  Domittus.     (Cic.) 

082  a.  When  a  plural  subject  is  distributed  by  an  apposition  of  alius, 
quisaue,  pars,  &c.,  either  the  general  plural  predicate  is  omitted,  or 
more  usually  the  special  singular  predicate. 

Ambo  exerdtus,  Vejens  Tarquiniensisque,  suas  quisque  abeunt  domos. 

(Liv.) 
Quisque  sues  patimur  manis.     (Verg.) 

Inertia  et  mollitia  animi,  alius  alium  expectantes,  cunctamini.    (Sail.) 
Consules  ejus  anni,  alter  morbo,  alter  ferro  perierat.     (Liv.) 

083  3.  The  verb  is  sometimes  omitted  when  it  can  be  readily  supplied 
by  conaderation  of  the  context.  So  especially  dico  and  fado ;  and  in 
answers,- the  verb  used  in  the  question  &c. 

Quid  tu,  inqult,  tarn  mane,  Tubero  7    Turn  ille.     (Cic.) 
Sapienter  haec  reliquisti,  si  consilio ;  felldter,  si  casu.     (Cic.) 
Qalli  per  biduum  nibil  allud,  quam  steterunt  paratl     (Liv.) 
A  me  C.  Caesar  pecuniam?    Cur  potius,  quam  ego  ab  illo?    (Cic.) 
Magis  ac  magis  anxia  Agrippina,  quod  nemo  a  Alio.     (Tac.) 
Quo  mibi  fortunam,  si  non  conceditur  uti?     (Hor.) 
Sed  hoc  nibil  ad  me.     Quorsum  haec  7    Quid  multa  7 

084  A  predication  without  est,  &c.  (besides  its  occurrence  where  the 
est  is  expressed  in  an  adjoining  clause)  is  common  in  descriptions  of  a 
scene  or  the  like  (comp.  §  539)  ;  and  with  past  participle. 

Ante  diem  tertium  Idus  Novembris,  cum  sacra  via  descenderem,  insecu- 

tus  est  me  cum  suis:  damor,  lapides,  fustes,  gladii;  haec  impro- 

▼Isa  omnia.     (Cic.) 
Mare  saevom,  inportuosum,  ager  firugum  fertilis,  bonus  pecori,  arbori 

infecundus ;  cado  terraque  penuria  aquarum.     (Sail.) 
Interea  cum  meis  omnibus  copiis  vexavi  Amaniensis,  hostis  sempitemos: 

multi  occisi,  capti ;  reiiqui  dissipati ;  castella  munita  inproYiso 

adventu  capta  et  incensa.     (Cic.) 

080        Similarly  the  infinitive  esse  is  usually  omitted  with  the  future  par- 
ticiple, and  frequently  with  tlie  past  participle,  (esp.  after  vdo,  oportet, 
&c.) ;  sometimes  in  other  cases. 
Bespondit  se  id  neminem  facturum  putasse.     (Cic.) 
Senatus  censuit  frequens  coloniam  LaTlcos  deducendam.     (Liv.) 
Quid  dubitatls  7  Jam  sublimem  raptnm  oportuit.     (Plaut.) 
Quid  refert  utrum  voluerlm  ileri  an  gaudeam  factum  7    (Cic.) 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Of  the  INDICATIVE  and  IMPERATIVE  MOODS  and 
THEIR  TENSES. 


686       (A)    Tenses  of  Indicative  Mood. 

The  Indicative  mood  is  the  primary  and  ordinary  form  of  the  finite 
verb,  and  is  therefore  used  wherever  there  is  no  special  reason  for 
employing  the  imperative  or  subjunctive*  Not  only  facts  but  supposi- 
tions and  commands  can  be  put  in  the  indicative  mood,  but  only  vrhen 
the  writer  or  speaker  relies  on  the  tenor  of  the  context,  or  turn  of  the 
rhetoric,  to  guard  against  misapprehension,  and  does  not  care  to  mark 
the  supposition  or  the  command  by  the  form  of  the  expression. 

The  tenses  of  the  Latin  verb  in  the  indicative  mood  may  be  divided 
either  (i)  according  to  the  time  to  which  they  relate,  or  (ii)  according 
to  the  completeness  or  incompleteness  of  the  action  spoken  of. 


i.     Time  to  which  the  tenses  relate. 

687  According  to  the  time  to  which  they  relate,  the  tenses  are  either 
primary  or  secondary. 

The  primary  tenses  denote  time  contemporaneous  with,  antecedent, 
or  subsequent  to,  the  time  at  which  we  are  speaking,  or  to  some  time  at 
which  we  feign  ourselves  to  be  present  and  watching  events. 

The  secondary  tenses  denote  time  contemporaneous  with,  antecedent, 
or  subsequent  to,  some  other  time  o/" which  we  are  speaking,  and  v^ch 
we  affirm  (by  the  use  of  secondary  tenses)  to  be  past. 


Contemporary. 

Subsequent. 

Subsequent  to 
present  time  but 
antecedent  to 
some  future  event. 

Antecedent. 


Active  Voice. 

PRIMARY. 

Present;  dlco, 

/  am  saying. 
Future;  dlcam, 

I  shall  (jou^  be 

twill)  say. 
Completed  Future ; 

dixero,    /    sbfdl 

(jou^     be     will) 

baife  said. 
Perfect;  diad, 

I  bave  said. 


SECONDARY. 

Imperfect;    dicebam,  I 

<was  saying. 
Aorist ;  dlxl,  /  said  Q.  e. 

after   something   had 

happened). 


Pluperfect;  dixeram,  / 
bad  said. 
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Passive  Vqice. 


Contemporary.        Pres.  | 

Subsequent. 

Subsequent  to 
present  time  but 
antecedent  to 
some  future  event. 

Antecedent.  Perf. 


PRIMARY. 

amor,    /    am 
being  loved. 
(amabor,  I  shall 
Fut.   I   {you,  be  <will) 

(   be  loTjed. 
Completed  Future ; 
amatns  ero  (or  faero), 
/  shall  (jou,  be  <will) 
bafve  been  loved. 


Impf. 


Aor. 


ramatos  sum,  / 
\  am  {or  have 
(     been)  loved. 


Plup. 


SECONDARY. 

amabar,  /  nuas 
being  loved. 

axuatuB   sum,   / 
fiuas  loved. 


{amatns  eram  (or 
faeram),  I  had 
been  loved. 


11.     Completeness  or  incompleteness  of  the  action. 

588  The  present,  future,  and  imperfect  tenses  express  incomplete  action 
(and  hence  are  sometimes  called  respectively  present  imperfect,  future 
imperfect,  past  imperfect). 

e.g.  laedo,  laedor,  /  am  <ujounding,  am  being  <wounded;  laedam, 
laedar,  /  shall  <wound,  shall  be  *wounded;  laedebam,  laedebar,  /  was 
<ivoundlng,  <was  being  ivotmded. 

The  perfect,  completed  future,  and  pluperfect  express  completed 
action  (and  hence  are  sometimes  called  respectively  present  perfect, 
future  perfect,  past  perfect). 

e.g.  laesi,  laesos  sum,  /  have  <wounded,  have  been  <wounded;  laesero, 
laesus  ero,  /  jball  have  tivounded,  shall  have  been  <ivounded;  laeseram, 
laesos  eram,  /  had  luounded^  bad  been  <ivounded. 

The  shade  of  meaning,  which  the  incomplete  or  complete  tenses 
imply,  varies  somewhat  with  the  meaning  of  the  verb  itself  (as  denoting 
an  act,  or  as  denoting  a  state),  and  is  more  clearly  seen  in  some  tenses 
or  uses  than  in  others.  A  periphrasis  is  often  the  only  mode  of 
expressing  in  English  the  meaning  implied,  but,  it  must  be  remembered, 
such  a  periphrasis  often  errs  on  the  other  side  by  giving  too  hard  and 
precise  an  expression. 

589  Especially  noticeable  is  the  correspondence  of  a  single  tense,  the 
perfect,  in  Latin  to  two  tenses  (aorist  and  perfect)  in  Greek,  and  two 
so-called  tenses  in  English:  e.g.  feci  expresses  /  made,  irrolrjaa,  and 
/  have  made,  nerroijjKa ;  factus  sum,  /  was  made,  ejrou^BrjV',  and  /  have 
been  made,  iriiroirjfiai.  In  the  active  voice  the  Latin  form  primarily 
denotes  the  past  act,  I  made,  and  secondarily  the  result  of  that  act, 
h  have  made.  In  the  passive  voice  it  denotes  primarily  the  resulting 
state,  1  am  a  made  person,  and  secondarily  the  act  which  produced  it, 
J  fiuas  made  or  /  became. 

590  In  the  passive  voice,  since  all  the  tenses  in  English,  but  only  the 
comi^eted  tenses  in  Latin,  are  compounded  of  a  past  participle  and  the 
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verb  of  beings  there  is  a  want  of  exact  correspondence  between  the  two 
languages.     Thus 


Axnatus  Bum  is  Ti)  /  am  loved  (present  of  the  state) ;  (a)  I  have 
k'en  loved  (perfect  or  the  state)  ;  (3)  /  qvas  loved  (aorist  of  the  act). 

Amor  is  /  am  loved^  i.  e.  /  am  oeing  loved  (present  of  the  act). 

Amatus  ero,  /  shall  be  loved  (future  of  the  state). 

Amatus  faerO)  /  shall  have  been  loved  (completed  future  of  the 
state).  But  both  are  used  without  much  or  any  distinction  for  futures 
of  the  state,  or  completed  futures  of  the  act. 

Amabor,  /  shall  be  loved^  is  the  future  of  the  act. 

Amatns  eram,  (i)  I  twas  (at  the  time)  loved^  i.e.  a  loved  person  (a 
contemporary  state  in  past  time)  ;  (a)  /  had  been  loved  (an  antecedent 
act  in  past  tifne). 

Amabar,  /  <ivas  loved,  i.e.  /  ewas  being  loved  (a  contemporary  act 
in  past  time). 

Amatns  fol,  /  <ivas  (at  one  time,  or  for  some  time)  loved;  i.e.  a 
loved  person  (aorist  of  the  state).  It  is  not  used  of  the  perfect  of  the 
state  (I  have  been  loved,  amatns  snm),  nor  of  a  contemporaneous  state 
in  past  time  (amatns  eram)  ^. 

Amatns  fueram,  (i)  /  had  been  loved,  i.e.  at  one  time,  or  for  some 
time  (an  antecedent  state  in  past  time)  ;  (i)  I  had  been  loved  (an  ante- 
cedent act  in  past  time),  synonymous  with  amatns  eram. 

591  The  principal  contrasts  which  may  be  implied  by  the  use  of  a  tense 
of  incomplete  action  rather  than  of  complete  action,  or  vice  versa,  ar^ 
as  follows : 

I.  Continuance  of  an  action  contrasted  with  its  conclusion :  e.  g. 
Troja  est,  Troy  still  exists;  Troja  fnlt,  Troy  is  no  mom;  dico,  1  am 
speaking,  dlxi,  /  have  done  my  speech ;  pereo,  /  am  going  to  ruin,  peril, 
it  is  all  over  ivith  me ;  liabeo,  /  have,  lialmi,  I  bad  once. 

a.  Continuance  of  an  action  contrasted  with  a  single  act.  So 
especially  the  imperfect  compared  with  the  perfect  (i.  e.  aorist)  ;  e.  g. 
Tldebam,  /  ivas  looking  at,  vidl,  I  caught  sight  of;  pntabam,  I  cvoas  of 
opinion,  pntaTl,  I  formed  the  opinion,  or,  the  thought  once  occurred  to  me, 
non  pntaram,  it  had  never  occurred  to  me;  sciebam,  1  knecvo,  scItI, 
I  learnt;  discebam,  1  used  to  learn,  dldid,  I  (once)  learnt;  si  Yolet,  if 
he  shall  be  twilling,  si  Yolnerit,  if  be  shall  choose ;  poteram,  /  bad  it  in 
my  ponuer,  potnl,  I  proved  able,  succeeded  in  doing  it. 

3.  Purpose  or  attempt  contrasted  with  actual  performance,  or  the 
actual  feet:  e.g.  sarvabam,  I  tried  to  save,  servavi,  1  actually  saved, 
servaveram,  J  had  actually  saved;  capiam,  /  shall  proceed  to  take, 
cepero,  /  shall  succeed  in  taking ;  lllncescit,  the  day  is  breaking,  Ulnxit, 
/*/  is  day ;  dormlebat,  he  tried  to  sleep,  dormivlt,  he  fell  asleep  ;  dabat,  he 
offered,  dedit,  he  gave. 

1  In  Plautus  it  appears  to  be  occasionally  used  of  the  aorist  of  the  act ; . 
e.g.  Achillem  orabo,  nt  anmm  mlM  det,  Hector  qnl  expensns  fnlt. 
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4.  The  action  itself  contrasted  with  the  resulting  condition:  e.g. 
yenlo,  lam  on  mj  road,  venl,  /  am  here;  defldebant,  they  were  desert- 
ingy  defecerant,  they  qvere  deserters ;  nosco,  /  am  getting  knocwledge  of, 
noTl,  /  know;  vincam,  /  shall  win,  vicero,  /  shall  be  the  winner; 
peribo,  /  shall  die;  periero,  1  shall  be  dead;  occalesco,  occalul,  I  grow 
callous ;  oocalui,  1  ha've  become  callous ;  reminlscor,  /  call  to  mind, 
memlni,  J  remember,  bear  in  mind. 

The  principal  usages  of  the  tenses  of  the  indicative  mood  are  as 
follows.  More  examples  will  be  given  in  the  chapters  which  treat  of 
the  moods. 

Present. 

692  The  present  time  is  strictly  the  transitory  moment  between  past 
and  future.  Hence  the  senses  numbered  below  (i)  and  (a).  As  actions 
are  often  spread  over  a  longer  period,  the  present  is  used  (3)  of  actions 
not  wholly  past,  and  (4)  of  actions  not  wholly  future,  the  [former 
ending,  so  far  as  the  account  is  given,  with  the  present,  the  latter 
conunencing  with  the  present.  Lastly  (5)  the  present  is  used  of  what 
holds  good  now,  although  it  may  hold  good  also  of  the  past  and 
future. 

693  Thus  the  Present  tense  expresses 

I.     An  action  at  the  time  of  speaking. 
Hie  ego  SerYium  exspecto.     (Cic.) 
Nunc,  <iaum  yob  Intueor,  Bomanos  esse  video.     (Liv.) 

694  a.     An  action  in  past  time,  but  rhetorically  assumed  to  be  present. 
This  is  frequent  in  vivid  narrations.     (Historic  present.) 
Archagatho  negotium  dedlt,  ut  argentum  ad  mare  deportaretnr.     As- 

cendit  in  oppidnm  Arcdiagatliiui :  Jubet  omnia  proferre  quod  liabe- 
rent.    Metus  erat  sammiu.     (Cic.) 
Vix  ea  fatiifl  eram:  tremere  omnia  yisa  repente;  snmmissi  petimns 
terram  et  vox  fertor  ad  aorls.     (Verg.) 

696        So  regularly  with  dum,  *  whilst^  of  actions  taking  place  at  the  same 
time  as  other  actions  whether  in  past,  present,  or  future  time. 
Dum  obsequor  adolescentibos,  me  senem  esse  oblitus  sum.     (Cic.) 
Dnm  ea  Bomanl  parant  consultantaue,  Jam  Saguntum  summa  vi  oppug- 

nabatnr.     (Liv.)* 
Dmn  elepbanti  trajicinntur,  interim  Hannibal  qningentos  equites  ad 

castra  Bomana  miserat  speculatom.     (Liv.) 
Jam  inflcl  debet  pner  lis  artibus,  qnas  si,  dum  est  tener,  comblberlt,  ad 

majora  yenlet  paratior.     (Cic.) 

696  3.  An  action  extending  over  some  time,  including  the  time  of 
speaking. 

Cnpio  equidem  et  Jamprldem  cuplo  Alexandream  yisere.     (Cic.) 
Quid  7  tibln'  umqoam  qulcquam,  postquam  tuns  sum,  yerborum  dedl  7 

(Plant.) 
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597        4.    An  action  about  to  be  commenced. 
Quid  est?  Crasse,  imiune  Bessnm?     (Cic.) 

Tuemlnl  oastra  et  defendite  diligenter,  wH  quid  dnrlus  acdderlt:  ego 
rellqnas  portas  clrcnmeo  et  castromm  praesldia  confirmo.     (Caes.) 

698        So  especially  with  autequam,  pzlusquam,  and,  where  waiting  is 
spoken  of,  with  dum. 
Ante  quam  de  aconsatlone  Ipsa  dlco,  de  accusatomm  ape  pauca  dlcam. 

(Cic.) 
Tu  Mc  noB,  dnm  ezlxnua,  Interea  oppezll>ere.     (Ter.) 

599  5*  An  action,  without  reference  to  any  particular  time  (especially 
in  stating  abstract  truths). 

Quod  semper  moYetor  aetemum  est.     (Cic.) 

Toa  res  agltur,  paries  cum  prozlmus  ardet.     (Hor.) 

^  - — -  ~  -future. 

600  ,  ^he  Future  denotes  an  action  taking  place,  or  (in  verbs  signifying 
a  state)  a  state  existing,  in  future  time.  The  following  usages  claim 
notice : 

(a)  Subordinate  sentences,  qualifying  a  principal  future  sentence 
(whether  such  future  sentence  is  expressed  in  indicative  or  impera- 
tive, or  subjunctive  of  conmiand,  &c.),  and  referring  to  the  same  time, 
have  regularly  and  usually  the  future.  (In  EngUsh  the  present  is 
generally  found.) 

Naturam  si  sequemur  duoem,  nunquam  aberrablmus.     (Cic.) 
Hoc,  dum  erimus  In  terrls,  exit  1111  caelestl  Tltae  simUe.     (Cic.) 
Qui  adiplsd  veram  glorlam  volet,  Justltlae  fnngatur  officlls.     (Cic.) 
Ducere  me  audltum,  perges  quocunque,  memento.     (Hor.) 

601  (h)  It  is  used  to  express  a  logical  consequence ;  or  an  event,  the 
knowledge  or  declaration  of  which,  though  not  the  fact  itself,  is  future. 
Sin  autem  caderet  In  saplentem  aegrltudo,  caderet  etiam  Iracimdla: 

qua  quonlam  vacat,  aegrltudine  etlam  vacablt.     (Cic.) 
Cognatam  comperl  esse  nobis.    De.  Quid?  dellras.    Ch.  Sic  erlt:  non 
temere  dlco.     (Ter.) 

/  602        (0     -^s  a  kind  of  imperative. 

I  De  aqua  si  curae  est,  si  quid  PMllppus  aget,  anlmadvertes.     (Cic.) 

i  (Other  examples  in  Chap,  xix.) 

\  Imperfect. 

\^  The  Imperfect  tense  expresses  (see  §  591) 

603        I.     A  continuous  action  contemporaneous  with  past  action  or  time 
referred  to. 
Postremam  Romanorum  aclem  Invadunt.     Turn  Marlus  apud  primos 

agebat,  quod  Ibl  Jugurtha  cum  plurumis  erat.     (Sail.) 
Archias  erat  temporibus  Ulis  Jucundus  Metello  1111  Numldlco,   audie- 

batur  a  M.  Aemilio,  vlvebat  cum  Q.  Catulo  et  patre  et  fillo,  a 

L.  Crasso  colebatur.     (Cic.) 
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60ft  a.  In  letters,  especially  Cicero's,  it  often  denotes  an  action  at  the 
time  of  writing,  as  being  past  when  the  correspondent  receives  the 
letter. 

This  usage  occurs  where  the  writer  has  specially  in  mind  the  par- 
ticular time  of  his  writing,  and  is  describing  the  feelings  and  occur- 
rences of  the  moment ;  and  so  most  frequently  at  the  beginning  or  end 
of  letters.  But  it  is  not  always  adopted  where  it  might  be,  and  is  not 
unconunonly  in  close  connexion  with  primary  tenses. 
Ante  diem  vlil.  Eal.  liaec  ego  scrlbebam  hora  noctls  nona.  Hilo  cam- 
pom  Jam  tenelmt:  MarceUus  candidatus  ita  stertebat,  ut  ego 
yiclnos  audlrem.  (Cic.) 
Pridie  IdU8  Febr.  haec  scripsi  ante  lucem ;  eo  die  apod  Fomponinm  In 

ejus  nuptlis  eram  cenatums.     (Cic.) 
V08  qidd  acreretis  In  repuUlca,  com  has  littnas  dabam,  non  sdebam ; 
audiebam  qnaedam  turbnlenta,  quae  scilicet  cupio  esse  fUsa,  nt 
allquando  otiosa  libertate  fruamnr.    (Trebon.) 
In  bis  eram  curls,  com  scriberem  ad  te ;  quas  si  dens  allqnls  In  gau- 
dium  verterlt,  de  metu  non  qnerar.     (Plin.) 

605  3.     Habitual  or  repeated  action  in  past  time. 

Qnlcquld  quaeslerat,  Tentrl  donabat  avaro.     (Hor.) 

In  Oraecla  mosici  flomemnt,  dlscebantque  id  omnes.     (Cic.) 

Commentabar  dedamitans  cotidle.     (Cic.) 

Bicebat  melias  qoam  sorlpsit  Hortensius.     (Cic.) 

606  4.    An  action  commenced,  or  attempted,  or  proposed  in  past  time. 

Risn  omnes,  qui  aderant,  emorirl :  denlque  metnebant  omnes  jam  me. 

(Ter.) 
Consistit  utmmqae  agmen,  et  ad  proelinm  sese  expedlebant.     (Liv.) 
Consules  Incerti,  quod  malum  repentlnum  urbem  invasisset,  sedabant 

tumultus,  sedando  interdum  movebant.     (Liv.) 
Hujus  deditionls  ipse  Fostumius,  qui  dedebatur,  snasor  et  auctor  fait. 

(Cic.) 

So  with  postquam,  of  the  state  having  commenced : 

Fost  quam  Tilbil  usquam  hostile  cemebatur,  GaUl,  Tlam  Ingressl,  ad 
urbem  Romam  perveniunt.     (Liv.) 

Perfect. 

607  The  Perfect  tense  expresses  an  action  done  in  past  time.  As 
contrasted  with  the  imperfect,  it  resembles  the  Greek  aorist,  and 
denotes  a  single  act,  not  a  continued  state ;  a  fact,  not  a  description. 
As  contrasted  with  the  present,  it  resembles  the  Greek  perfect,  and 
denotes  that  the  action  is  then  already  completed.     See  §  591. 

In  the  division  of  the  Latin  perfect  the  clue  given  by  the  English  trans- 
lation has  "been  chiefly  followed;  e.g.  scripsi,  /  wrote  (aor.),  /  have 
written  (perf.).  But  the  Latin  form  is  really  but  one  tense,  denoting  past 
time. 
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608  I.  Aorist  or  Historical  Perfect.  An  action  which  took 
place  in  past  time,  either  singly  or  in  succession  to  other  actions.  So 
usually  in  a  continued  narrative. 

(a)  Fostremo  CatUina  In  ssnatnm  venlt.  Tom  M.  Tolllas  consul  ora- 
tlonem  liabait  lucnlentam  atqne  ntilem  reipublicae,  quam  postea 
Bcriptam  edldlt.     (Sail.) 

VMil,  vldl,  vici.     (Gaes.) 

L.  Lncnllus  per  multos  annos  Asiae  provlndae  praefult.     (Cic.) 

(If)    So  with  paene,  prope,  where  in  English  we  use  the  pluperfect. 

Frope  oUltns  sum,  quod  maxime  fait  scribendum.     (Gael.) 
Brutum  non  minus  amo  quam  tu,  paene  dixl,  quam  te.     (Gic.) 

(c)  Frequently  in  this  sense  in  temporal  sentences,  with  postquam, 
antequam,  priusquam,  &c.     (In  English  the  pluperfect  is  frequent.) 

Post  quam  Cn.  Pompeius  ad  beUum  marltumum  missus  est,  paucorum 

potentia  oreylt.     (Sail.) 
Hispala  non  ante  adulescentem  dimislt,  quam  fldem  dedit  ab  bis  sacrls 

se  temperaturum.     (Liv.) 

2,  (Perfect  or  Present  Perfect).  An  action  already  com- 
pleted before  present  time,  so  that  the  result,  rather  than  the  action 
itself,  is  present  to  the  mind. 

(a)  Membrls  utlmur  pzlus,  quam  didicimus,  cujus  ea  utilitatis  causa 

habeamus.     (Cic.) 
Tandem  aliquando,  Quirites,  L.  Catillnam  ex  uxbe  vel  ejecimus  yel 

emisimus  yel  ipsum  egredientem  verbis  prosacuti  sumus.     Abiit, 

ezcessit,  evasit,  erupit.     Nulla  Jam  pemicies  moenibus  ipsis  intra 

moenla  comparabitur.     (Cic.) 

(b)    Sometimes  with  emphasis,  cf.  §  591 ; 

Fuimus  Trees,  fait  Ilium  et  ingens  gloria  Teucromm.     (Verg.) 
Filium  nnicum  adolescentulum  babeo.     a,  quid  dixl,  babere  me  ?  immo 
babui,  Cbremes.     Nunc  babeam  necne,  incertumst.     (Ter.) 

So  of  an  action  quickly  completed ; 
Terra  tremit :  fugere  ferae.     (Verg.) 

(r)  In  subordinate  sentences,  in  speaking  of  repeated  actions,  when 
the  principal  verb  is  in  the  present  tense. 

Cum  fortuna  reflavit,  adfligimiur.  (Cic.)     Other  examples  in  Chap.  xx. 

d)    Similarly  in  principal  sentences,  but  only  in  Augustan  poets 
ater  writers. 

Bege  incolumi,  mens  omnibus  una  est:    amisso,  rupere  fldem  con- 

structaque  mella  diripuere  ipsae.     (Verg.) 
Non  domus  et  fandus,  non  aeris  acervus  et  auri  aegroto  domini  deduxit 

corpore  febres.     (Hor.) 


0 
andli 
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Completed  Future. 

The  Completed  future  denotes  an  action  in  future  time  completed 
at  some  point  in  future  time.  Like  the  other  perfect  tenses,  sometimes 
it  suggests^  not  so  much  the  act  itself,  as  the  future  resulting  state. 

609  I.     An  action  already  completed  at  a  given  future  time. 

(In  a  subordinate  sentence,  the  present  or  perfect  is  generally  used 
in  English;  e.g.  Ciuii  (si)  yenero,  When  (if)  I  come  or  hanx  come,) 

Cum  tu  liaec  leges,  ego  Ilium  fortasse  conyenero.    (Cic.) 
Sam  com  vldero,  Arpinum  pergam.  .  (Cic.) 

a.  An  action  completed  simultaneously  to  another  action  in  future 
time. 

Qui  Antonlum  oppresserit,  is  1>eilmn  confecerit.     (Cic.) 
An  iUe  non  vlcerlt,  si  auacnnque  condicione  in  hanc  nt1)em  cum  suis 
Tenerlt  7    (Cic.) 

3.  Of  a  definite  act  contrasted  with  a  previous  state.  So  especially 
si  potaero,  voluero,  lilmerit,  placaerlt.  j- 

Plato,  si  modo  interpretari  potnero,  his  fere  verbis  ntitur.     (Cic.) 
lJ^Z»  Jodiciaria  neque  legetor,  quisquls  volnerlt,  nee,  qoisquls  nOlnerit, 

non  legetur :  Judlces  Judicalmnt  ei,  qnos  lex  ipsa,  non  qnos  homi- 

nam  libido  delegerlt.     (Cic.) 

4.  Future  result  of  an  action  now  past     Comp.  §  60  r. 

Sin  plane  occidimus,  ego  omnibus  meis  exitio  foero.     (Cic.) 
Unas  homo  tantas  strages  impone  per  nrbem  ediderlt?  Juvenom  primes 
tot  miserlt  orco  7     (Vei^g.) 

5.  Often  in  comic  poets,  and  occasionally  in  later  writers,  it  is 
used,  in  principal  or  simple  sentences,  with  but  little  if  any  difference 
of  meaning  from  the  simple  future.     80  videro  of  an  action  postponed. 

Grede  Inqoam  milii :  ant  consolando  aut  consiliis  aut  re  JuTero.  (Ter.) 
Ta  inTita  molieres :  ego  acciTero  pueros.     (Cic.) 
Molestos  si  sum,  reddite  argentum :  abiero.    (Plant.) 
Sed  Yidero  quid  efiElciat:   tantisper  lioc  ipsiun  magnl  aestimo,  quod 
pollicetur.     (Cic.) 

Future  in  -so. 

610  The  future  in  -so  Te.g.  faxo,  levasso,  &c.  §  291  sqq.)  is  used  as  a 
completed  future  in  suoordinate  relative  sentences,  or  with  adverbs  of 
time  OT  condition. 

PaterfitmiUas  ati  super  fomilia  pecuniaque  sua  legassit,  ita  Jus  esto. 

(XII.  Tab.) 
Agedom,  Stidie :  nter  demntassity  poealo  moltabitur.    (Plaut) 

L.  G.  16 
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Pluperfect. 

611  The  Pluperfect  denotes  an  action  in  past  time,  done  before 
another  past  action.  Like  the  other  perfect  tenses  sometimes  it  suggests 
the  resulting  state  rather  than  the  precedent  act.  This  indeed  is  the 
proper  meaning  of  the  ordinary  passive  pluperfect. 

(a)    An  action  before  another  action  in  past  time. 
Frlus  omnia  patl  decreTit  qnarn  bellnm  sumere,  quia  temptatmn  antea 

•aens  cesserat.     (Sail.) 
Hanno  earn  els,  qui  postreml  jam  pxx^Ugato  proelio  advenerant,  tIyus 
oapltur.     (Liv.) 

(Jf)    In  letters  and  sometimes  in  other  writings,  and  in  speeches,  it 
denotes  an  action  prior  to  the  time  of  writing,  &c.  (cf.  §  604). 
Nunc  iter  conflclebamiui  aestuosa  et  pulverulenta  via.    Dederam  (sc. 
Utteras)  Eglhiwo  pzldle ;  baa  dedl  Trallibus.     (Cic.) 

(r)     A  past  action  which  produced  a  still  continuing  effect.     Plu- 
perfect of  act = imperfect  of  resulting  state. 
Gantnm  Tlglntl  Uctores  fomm  Impleverant,  et  cnm  foscibiu  securea 

llllgatai  praefisrebant.     (Liv.) 
Fmme&ta  non  eolnm  a  tanta  mulUtudlne  jnmentomm  atque  bomlnum 

coiuramebantar,  sed  etlam  amil  tempore  atque  Imbrlbns  procn- 

bnerant.    (Caes.) 

So  with  poitqnam,  posteaqoam,  ubl,  ut,  &c. 
P.  Afrleaims,  poiteaquam  bis  consul  et  censor  ftierat,  L.  Oottam  In 

Jodidnm  Tooabat.    (Cic.) 

(d)    Of  repeated  actions,  with  principal  verbs  in  imperfect. 
Hostes,  nbl  ex  Utore  allqnos  slngnlares  ex  navi  egredlentes  oonspez- 
erant,  Impedltos  adorlebantnr.     (Caes.) 
(See  other  examples  in  Chap,  xx.) 

Future  participle  active  with  the  verb  sum. 

612  In  order  to  denote  what  a  person  purposes,  or  is  destined  to  do  in 
future  time,  especially  if  regarded  from  a  point  in  the  past  or  future, 
the  future  participle  active  is  used  with  the  different  tenses  of  the  verb 
sum:  thus, 

Primary.  SECoiiDARY. 

dlcturus  som,  /  am     ^""^  ^J^  (f »  '^  ^^ 

Contemporary.  aln>ut  to  (or  mean         Pf  j^  T'^Ki  T 

to  or  am  to)  saj.  f  *^  *Z'  ^^^"'  ''  (^^ 

'     •'  I  meant  or  <was  to)  taj. 

e    , ^_...„4.  dtetUTM  ««,/ //&«//     SMmrwitaX,  I  <mai  (once) 

Subsequent.  te  about  ti saj.  about  to  Uj. 

Antecedent.  dletnm.   fnewrn,    /  had 

meant  to  say. 
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Fadte  quod  vobiB  Ubet ;  datnrus  non  Bom  amplios.     (Cic.) 

Qaod  credlturuB  tlbi  fed,  onme  credldl.    (Plaut.) 

Orator  eomm,  apud  quos  allquld  a«et  aut  actonui  erlt,  mentes  sen- 

susque  degustet  oportet.    (Cic.) 
CkUKdave  Ulud,  ubi  rex  mansnnu  erat  si  ire  perrezisset,  proxlma  nocte 
conmit.     (Cic.) 
The  same  form  is  resorted  to  for  the  subjunctive  future;  e.g.  die- 
turns  Blm,  dlctums  essem,  &c.     (Cf.  §  617.) 

(B)    Tenses  of  Imperative  Mood, 

613        The  imperative  mood  is  used  to  express  a  command  or  request. 
On  its  difference  from  the  subjunctive,  see  §  614,  2. 

The  present  is  used  of  the  present  time,  or  without  any  implied 
reference  to  a  defined  future  time. 

The  future  is  used  with  express  reference  to  the  time  following, 
or  to  some  particular  case  that  may  occur,  and  therefore  is  frequent 
in  legal  forms. 

Cnra  ut  valeas.  (Cic.)    Coglte  oves,  puerl.     (Verg.) 
Cnm  liaec  confessns  oris,  negato  tmn  saae,  el  voles,  te  pecnniam  acoe- 
pisse.     (Cic.) 

Other  examples  in  Chap.  xix. 


16 — 2 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
Of  the  SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD  and  ITS  TENSES. 

;,     Of  the  Mood. 

61^  The  Subjunctive  mood,  as  distinguished  from  the  indicative,  ex- 
presses an  action  or  event,  as  thought  or  supposed,  rather  than  as  done 
or  narrated.  This  general  distinction  i§  somewhat  variously  modified 
in  different  kinds  of  sentences. 

These  different  kinds  appear  reducible  to  eight  main  classes,  which 
may  again  be  conveniently  combined  into  four. 

1.  HypotheticaJ  (A)  an4  conjiitionaj  (B)  sentences  (Chap.  Xvill.), 
the  former  term  being  given  to  the  apodosis  only,  the  latter  to  the 
protasis  only  of  what  are  often  called,  as  a  whole,  conditional  sentences. 
As  here  used  therefore  the  hypothesis  is  the  action  treated  as  contingent 
on  another ;  the  condition  is  that  other  action,  on  which  the  first  is 
contingent. 

In  these  sentences,  which  readily  admit  of  either  the  indicative  or 
subjunctive  mood,  the  subjunctive  implies  that  the  action  spoken  of  is 
not  a  fact.  Nothing  is  implied  as  to  knowledge  or  want  of  knowledge, 
doubt  or  assurance,  probability  or  improbability,  possibility  or  impossi- 
bility, so  far  as  the  mood  is  concerned ;  but  a  nonrreal  past  action  is  of 
course  impossible,  a  non-real  future  action  is  (apart  from  intrinsic 
impossibilities)  possible. 

2.  Sentences  expressing  a  qi;wi&,  or  command  (C),  or  purpose  (D) 
(Chap.  XIX.).  In  these  the  subjective  character  of  the  suojunctive  is 
unmistakeable.  The  imperative  mood,  which  is  really  an  abrupt  form 
of  the  indicative,  speaks  of  an  action  commanded,  as  if  it  were  an 
assertion  of  fact.  In  theory  and  origin  the  imperative  is  the  language 
of  an  absolute  master,  the  subjunctive  is  a  suggestion  to  an  equal  or 
superior. 

A  peculiar  use  of  a  command  is  found  in  concessive  sentences,  where 
a  person  rhetorically  commands,  or  supposes,  a  change  of  what  he 
knows  or  believes  to  be  the  fact 

These  sentences  (C,  D)  are  almost  all  characterised  by  the  use,  if  a 
negative  is  required,  of  ne  instead  of  ndn.  Exceptions  are  compara- 
tively few  (see  however  §  674),  and  are  chiefly  due  to  the  negation 
being  intimately  connected  with  some  one  word,  not  with  the  whole 
predicate. 
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3.  Sentences  expressing  the  consequence  or  natural  result  (E),  or 
attendant  circumstances  (F)  of  an  action  (Chap.  XX.).  In  these 
sentences  the  subjunctive  does  not  in  any  way  imply  the  non-reality  of 
the  action  or  event :  indeed^  the  action  is,  or  is  assumed  to  be,  a  nict. 
But  the  subjunctive  is  still  due  to  the  accompanying  thought  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  bare  fact ;  viz/  to  the  eausal  connexion  which  the 
sentence  is  intended  to  express,  but  which  the  particles  (ut,  cum)  used 
in  such  sentences  do  not  contain.  They  properly  mean  in  which  <way^ 
at  <ivhat  time,  respectively,  and  gain  the  notion  of  liestilt  (so  that)^  or 
that  of  modifying  circumstances  (jiricef  <vohefeas^  notwithstanding  ^ 
only  by  union  with  the  subjunctive  mood. 

4.  The  next  division  (Chap,  xxi.)  contains  sentences  expressive  of 
definitions,  reasons,  questions  (G),  which  are  ^iifen  not  as  the  speaker's 
otivn,  but  as  some  one's  else. 

With  these  may  be  classed  (H)  all  sentendes  ^hich  are  dependent 
on  infinitive  or  subjunctive  moods,  and  are  regarded  only  as  part  of  the 
action  expressed  substantivally  by  the  infinitive,  or  as  a  thought  by  the 
subjunctive.  In  all  these  th6  Subjun<ftive  simply  preverits  the  speaker 
being  supposed  to  be  responable  for  the  statements,  &c.  reported,  or  to 
be  giving  them  as  independent  assertions. 

In  only  two  (A,  C)  of  these  eight  classes  is  the  subjunctive  found 
in  simple  or  principal  sentences.  In  all  the  rest  it  is  in  subordinate 
sentences.  And  these  subordinate  sentences  are  mainly  such  as  are 
introduced  by  the  relative  adjective  <tnl,  or  the  relative  adverbs  si,  ut, 
cum,  or  by  dum.  As  all  of  these  relatives  are  also  repeatedly  found 
introducing  subordinate  clauses,  which  have  the  indicative  mood,  it  is 
dear  that  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  ukkkI  is  not  due  to  those  relatives. 

615  There  are  some  cautions  which  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  discussing 
why  the  subjunctive  mood  has  or  has  not  been  used  in  any  particular 
sentence. 

I.  A  writer  may  frequently  (especially  in'  relative  sentences),  if  he 
chooses,  express  what  is  really  a  thoiighi  or  si^position,  as  if  it  were  a  fact, 
and  therefore  use  the  indicative  inood ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,-  express  a 
fact,  as  if  it  were  only  a  thought  or  suppcfsition,  and  therefore  use  the  sub- 
junctive mood.  If  however  he  means  to  imply  by  th^form  of  expression  that 
it  is  for  him  at  the  moment  a  supposition  or  conception  (though  it  may  be 
^o  a  fact),  he  uses  the  subjunctive ;  if  he  wishes  to  imply  that  it  is  a  fact, 
or  to  state  it  simply  without  an/  implication,  he  uses  the  indicative. 
Whether  the  same  introductory  particle  or  same  turn  of  sentence  can  be 
used,  must  be  determined  accoidihg  to  the  particular  circuiftstances. 

1,  As  a  subjunctive  may  be  used  on  several  different  grounds,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  how  far  any  particular  occurrence  of  the  subjunctive 
may  be  due  to  the  general  frame  of  the  sentence  or  to  some  collateral 
motive.  The  following  classes  of  subj  uncti ves  are  frequently  occurring  where 
the  general  frame  of  the  sentence  is  suitable  to  an  indicative :  commands 
(§  657  b),  modest  assertions  expressed  as  an  hypothesis  (§  657  h\  actions 
of  an  indefinite  subject  in  the  2nd  person  singular  (§  646).  On  the  other 
hand,  in  one  whole  class  (H)  of  subjunctives,  viz.  those  which  are  de< 
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pendent  on  infinitives  and  subjunctives,  the  mood  is  due  rather  to  the  frame 
of  the  sentence  than  to  the  particular  meaning. 

3.  The  nature  of  the  verb  itself  is  often  an  important  element.  Auxi- 
liary verbs,  e.g.  poBsnxn,  TOlo,  &c.  or  snm  with  the  future  participle  or 
gerundive,  are  often  put  in  the  indicative  where  other  verbs  would  be  in  the 
subjunctive,  not  from  any  real  inconsistency,  but  because  possibilities, 
volitions,  expectations,  duties,  are  often  much  more  positive  than  the 
particular  actions  to  which  they  relate.  It  requires  consideration  therefore 
whether  the  writer  means  to  speak  of  the  act  only  or  of  the  power,  &c., 
itself  as  a  supposition  or  thought ;  e.g.  potest  solvere  si  vellt,  implies  that 
a  man  has  the  money,  but  does  not  choose  to  pay ;  posslt  solvere  si  vellt, 
that  he  could  get  the  money  to  pay  with  if  he  chose. 

4.  It  often  appears  probable  that  the  choice  of  the  subjunctive  mood  is 
due  rather  to  a  desire  to  avoid  using  the  indicative,  and  vice  versa,  than  to 
the  independent  strength  of  its  claim.  This  occurs  chiefly  where  certain 
particles  or  phrases  or  even  tenses  are  so  frequently  used  with  the  indicative 
or  subjunctive,  that  the  writer  fears  if  he  use  the  habitual  mood  he  should 
be  supposed  to  intend  the  habitual  meaning.  Of  course  this  consideration 
can  come  into  play  only  where  neither  the  indicative  nor  subjunctive  is, 
independently  considered,  incompatible  with  the  meaning. 

ii.     Of  the  Tenses. 

616  The  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  mood  preserve  in  the  main  the  same 
character  as  the  tenses  called  by  the  same  names  in  the  indicative  mood^ 
the  present  and  imp)erfect  denoting  contemporaneous  states  or  incom- 
plete acts,  the  perfect  and  pluperfect  denoting  completed  acts  or  states ; 
and  again,  the  present  and  perfect  referring  in  the  main  to  the  time  of 
speaking,  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect  to  some  past  time  spoken  of. 

But  there  are  some  special  ambiguities,  chiefly  due  to  the  future 
tenses  of  the  indicative  not  having  any  separate  correspondent  forms  in 
the  subjunctive  mood. 

617  Thus  (i)  the  present  subjunctive  corresponds  in  most  cases  to 
the  present  and  to  the  simple  future  of  the  indicative,  but,  when  it  is 
important  to  distinguish  the  future  from  the  present,  the  future  parti- 
ciple (with  Sim  or  easem)  is  resorted  to. 

(2)  The  perfect  subjunctive  corresponds  both  to  the  perfect  (i.e. 
botb  aorist  and  perfect  proper)  and  to  the  completed  future  of  the 
indicative. 

i.     In  independent  sentences  (A,  C) 

618  The  present  relates  to  present  or  future  time,  without  any  distinct 
determination  of  either. 

The  perfect  usually  relates  to  some  point  in  the  immediate  present 
or  future,  but  in  concessive  sentences  usually,  and  sometimes  in  others 
(cf.  §  640  ^),  it  relates  to  the  past. 

The  imperfect  relates  to  any  time  not  future,  and  therefore  may, 
and  frequently  does,  include  the  present  moment. 

The  pluperfect  relates  to  some  point  of  time  in  the  past* 
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ii.     In  dependent  sentences  (B,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H) 

ei9  I.  The  present  and  perfect  are  used  in  sentences  dependent  oh 
primary  tenses. 

{a\  The  present  subjunctive  represents  the  present  of  the  indica- 
tive: out  if  future  time  is  otherwise  indicated  it  may  represent  the 
future  of  the  indicative;  e.g.  si  naturam sequamtur,  nego  nos  aberratnros 
corresponds  to  si  natnraxii  sequemnr,  non  aTierrabimos. 

(^)    The  perfect  subjunctive 

in  some  final  sentences  (D)  (e.g.  timeo  ne  Tenerit),  in  consecutive 
sentences  (E),  in  sentences  with  cmn  (F),  in  reported  sentences  (G), 
and  in  such  dependent  sentences  as  are  classed  under  H,  represents  the 
perfect  (and  aorist)  of  the  indicative ;  and  in  a  dependent  interrogative 
it  may  also  represent  the  imperfect;  e.g.  quid  diceltas  would  become 
quaero  quid  dixerls ; 

In  all  these  classes  of  sentences,  if  future  time  be  otherwise  indi- 
cated, the  perfect  subjunctive  may  represent  the  completed  future  of  the 
indicative,  as  it  does  also  when  used  in  conditional  and  most  final  sen- 
tences (B,  D). 

620  2.  The  imperfect  and  pluperfect  are  used  in  sentences  de- 
pendent on  secondary  tenses  (including  frequently  the  perfect  as  well  as 
the  aorist  indicative,  cf.  §  607),  even  though  the  statement  is  applicable 
as  well  to  the  present  as  to  the  past  time,  or  generally  to  all  times  alike. 

{a)  The  imperfect  subjunctive  represents  both  the  imperfect  and 
perfect  of  the  indicative. 

(J))  The  pluperfect  subjunctive  represents  the  pluperfect  of  the 
indicative. 

In  final  sentences  and  in  sentences  classed  under  (H),  the  imperfect 
may  represent  a  future,  and  the  pluperf5ect  may  represent  a  completed 
future,  as  seen  from  a  point  of  view  in  past  time. 

621  3.  But  in  some  cases  the  particular  sense  or  context  requires  or 
allows  a  different  tense  from  what  these  rules  should  give.    Thus 

{a)    The  historical  present  is,  in  its  effect  on  the  verbs  directly  or 
indirectly  dependent  on  it,  sometimes  regarded  as  a  primary,  sometimes 
as  a  secondary  tense. 
JU>gat  Butaxiiuii  ut  quos  el  eommodiuii  sit  ixiTltet :  locum  slbi  loU,  si 

▼ideattur,  relinquat.    (Cic.) 
Simiil  Bervls  sols  Bubrlus  ut  Jaxmam  dauderent  et  Ipsi  ad  foris  adsiff- 

terent  imperat.    (Cic.) 

622  When  the  dependent  sentence  has  another  dependent  on  it,  the 
former  is  frequently  in  the  present  tense ;  e.  g. 
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AdTvmjril  portnlani  vt  in  ami  rem  jndloM  deotar  ex  ei«  dfttatflmi, 
qu—  In  id  fomm  oonTenlrwit :  tfacti,  q:gl  Veajl  fldcrBntor.    (Cic) 

Itogp  mmtkMi  flirtliagtnmn  ad  lenatom  ndtttt,  q:Bl  detbctloaBm  ■odunui 
in  majm  faftria  aoEkoUantaa,  liortanfeor,  vt  anzma  mmera&i,  qilbaa 
traditom  a  patrttoaa  Imperlm  Hlapaidae  repett  poaaei.    (Liv.) 

CO  (ii)  In  consecutive  sentences,  tfaougli  dependent  on  a  secondary 
tense,  the  present  is  used  of  such  actioins  as  bdong  to  the  present  time 
only. 

IHoniain  par  trtenntiim  Ita  Tazavit  ac  pardldit,  vt  ea  reatltnl  In  antt- 
qnom  atatnm  nnBo  modo  poaattk  ifi^  atfUnt  per  mnltoa  annoa 
aUtiua  ex  parte  aWiinando  recraazl  poaaa  tldaaitar.    (Cic.) 

9H  And  the  perfect  b  used  of  a  result  conipleted  1^  the  present  time 
only  ^corresponding  to  perfect  indie.);  and  also  of  an  event  in  past 
time  simply  regarded  as  such,  without  reference  to  its  being  contempo- 
raneous or  prior  to  other  past  events. 

AsmUlua  PanUna  tantom  In  aerarlnm  peemilatf  Invezlt,  nt  uslua  impe- 
ratoria  praada  llnem  attolerlt  trllmtonun.     (Cic.) 

Tuitnm  opea  crarerant,  nt  na  morle  qoldam  Aaneae  moyera  anna 
Bfenucl  aut  nUl  alii  aocolaa  anal  alnt.    (Liv.) 

925  (0  '^^c  secondary  tenser  are  rarely  found  in  sentences  dependent 
on  a  present  tense,  and  when  so  found  admit  of  a  special  explanation 
from  the  writer's  having  more  than  the  present  time  in  mind. 

Landantor  oratorea  Taterea,  qnod  coploaa  reonun  causae  daftendere 

8(flerent.    (Cic) 
<Ut  me  omnes,'  Inqnit,  <  pater,  tno  aangnine  ortom  vere  firrent,  pro- 

Tocatna  equeatrla  teaa  apoUa  eapta  ex  hoate  oaeso  porto.'    (Liv.) 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

TYPICAL  EXAMPLES   OP  SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD  AND 
ITS  TENSES. 

620       The  following  examples  show  the  typical  uses  of  the  subjunctive 
mood  and  its  tenses,  with  their  proper  English  translations. 

(A)    Hypothetical  sentences,  i.e.  apodosis  to  a  conditional  sen- 
tence.    (For  translation  of  protasis  see  next  section.) 

1.    Fadam,         ^^^^^^^^^      I  jbould  do,  or  be  doing. 
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J  should  be  found  to  bave^  or  J  should 
(si  jubeas,  or  have^  done  (the  feet,  or  the  know- 

Juuttris,)  ledge  of  the  feet,  being  in  future 

time). 


Feoeclm, 


FteMrem, 


FadsMm, 


rsUuberM  or  ^  ^^f<"*i^  ^ofve  been  doings  or  should 

ininiiionS  ^'^  ^°^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^o'mg^  or 

*''  /  had  done. 

(si  jiil>eres,  or  I  should  have  done^  or  I  had  done  (in 

■,)  past  time). 


(si  Jubeas,  or      Tou\  ...        f     ,. 

4»..^^- \  tr^  V  w(mld  do  &f  be  dotng. 


For  the  second  and  third  persons  <would  must  be  substituted  for 
should:  e.g. 

Facias 

Fadat  '  Jusserls,)        He  ] 

2.    With  condition  suppressed. 
VeUxn,  /  could  wish.    VeUem,  /  could  have  wished. 

Q^  S^t  ?[  ^^  ^^'^  °^  would sajf 
Ego  censnerlm,  /  a^ti  inclined  to  think. 
VXA  inyenias  7  Where  does  or  can  one  find  1 
Crederes,  One  would  have  believed. 


•27        (^)     Conditional  sentences,  i.e.  protasis  to  a  conditional  sen- 
tence.    (For  translation  of  apodosis  see  preceding  section.) 

1.     81  jubeas  (fiudam  or'  foe«rifti),  If  you  should  bid  or  be  bidding. 
81  jnssoria  (fitdam  or  feoerlm),  If  you  should  have  bidden  or  should  bid. 
81  Juberes  (fiuserem  or  fedssem),  If  you  had  been  bidding  or  had  bidden. 
Bl  Jnsalsses  (ftieerem  txt  fedaiem),  If  you  had  bidden. 

Sometimes  the  conditional  particle  is  not  expressed.  (In  the  follow- 
ing sentences  the  ordinary  translation  of  the  apodosis  as  well  as  of  the 
protasis  is  given.) 

Should  you  asJk,  or  twere  you  to\ 

Should  you  have  asJkedy  or  were  [  •' * 

you  to  have  asked^  j 

I  should  have  said ^ 

or  should  be  found 
to  have  said. 


dlxerlm, 


Aogares, 
Bogasses, 


*  dic69reiii, 


"^':!iZ'Z"df^'^\  i^bmddb^. 


been  askings  or  Ixid  been  ask'- 


Had  you  asked^ 


OTihadbeenj 
saying. 


I  should  have  said, 
or  /  had  said. 
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628  2.  Conditional  sentences  in  the  subjunctive  often  have  for  an 
apodosis  either  a  future  participle  or  gerundive  with  the  indicative 
mood  of  sum,  or  an  infinitive  with  the  indicative  mood  of  possum, 
licet,  oportet,  debeo,  &c. 


Siadsls 


Sijnsseris 


Biadessea 


factums  sum, 
&cturus  ero, 
flEUiiendum  mlM 

est, 
flEUiiendum  mihl 

erit, 
facere  possum, 
facere  licet, 
facere  debeo, 
facere  audeo, 
facere  potero, 
facere  llcebit, 
facere  debebo, 
facere  audebo. 


I  mean  to  do 

I  sbaU  intend  to  do 

I  have  to  do 

I  shall  have  to  do 

I  can  do 

(J)  may  do 

I  ought  to  do 

I  dare  to  do 

I  shall  be  able  to  do 

{r)shall be  allowed  to  do 

It  twill  be  my  duty  to  do 

I  shall  dare  to  do 


8i  Jusslsses 


r  facturus  ful,  I  meant  to  do 

facturus  eram,       /  nvas  intending  {bad 

(sometimes  fueram)    intended)  to  do 
faciendum  mihi    I  had  to  do,  or  ought  to 
have  done 
I  had  to  do,  or  ought  to 
have  done  at  the  time 
I  could  have  been  doing 

(now  or  formerly) 
I  might  have  been  doing 

(now  or  formerly) 
I  ought  to  have  been 
doing  (now  or  for^ 
fnerly) 
I  had  dared  to  be  do- 
ing  (now  ox  formerly) 
I  fgtud  have  done 
(I)  might  have  done 
I  .Qught  to  have  done 
facere  ausus  sum,  /  had-  dfirpd  to  have 
done 


fait, 
faciendum  mlM 
erat, 

facere  poteram, 
facere  liceb^^ 

facere  debebam^ 

facere  audebam, 

facere  potul, 
facere  licuit, 
facere  debui, 


if  you  should  be 
there 


if  you  bid. 


if  you  were  Or 
had  beeti  there 


if  you  bade  or 
bad  bidden. 


The  difference  in  meaning  is  scarcely  perceptible,  whether  the  apo- 
dosis to  si  Jussisses  be  constituted  by  feclssem  or  facturus  fuL  And 
practically  faciendum  mlM  ftiit,  or  facere  potui,  might  come  to  much 
the  same*    Hence  the  usages  mentioned  in  the  next  two  sections. 
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629  If  the  apodosis  to  a  conditional  sentence  of  past  time  is  in  a  depen- 
dent interrogative  or  consecutive  sentence,  or  dependent  on  cnm,  so  that 
the  subjunctive  mood  would  be  required  on  account  of  the  dependency, 
a  periphrasis  by  means  of  the  future  participle  with  ftierlm  is  usually 
resorted  to,  instead  of  the  suxiple  pi  u perfect^  active. 

Ostendls,  (ostendes,)  quomodo  \ 

Talis  es,  (erls,)  qui  J 

Tou  jboav,  (twill  Jko<iv,)  bow.       "S    -^r  t.  j  j  j  ^l  j 

There  h,  (U;//  ie,)  no  Lit  that,  I'/^^f  commanded  {been  command- 
So  it  resuh,  (■wili  result,)  that,    J       "'^)'  J""  '^"^'^  ^""^  ^^  "• 
Tou  are^  Qivere,)  the  i9rt  of  person  to  batje  done  it,  if  I  bad  commanded 

(been  commanding). 

680  If  the  hypothetical  sentence  depend  on  a  secondary  tense,  ftierls  is 
still  used  generally,  but  in  interrogative  sentences  (except  such  as  non 
fait  dublnm  quln)  faisses  is  used  instead ;  e.g. 

Ostendistl,  quomodo        hoc,  si  «„v^-f^  flujtupns  fdisses. 

Non  dublnm  fait  qnln  | 

Eo  fkctom  est  ut  \  faerls. 

Tails  ftdsU  qui  ) 

For  the  pluperfect  passive  a  periphrasis  (esp.  with  the  gerundive  or 
possum)  is  resorted  to ;  e.g. 

Non  duMum  est,  ^iula  i  jusslssem,  J  ofPid'^n-f Pl  vota^^ 

Eo  lit  nt  j  juBouwcitt,  i^ijiyigg  acdplenda  faerit. 

Non  duWum  fait  quln  i  Dotuerlt 

Nihil  jussl,  cum  ]   •c;r^tulsset. 

If  not  dependent,  poterat  or  potult  would  have  been  used  in  each. 
See  examples  in  §  65  a. 

3.    The  following  are  types  of  rhetorical  irregularities : 
Satis  est  si  te  videam,  //  is  enougb  if  I  do  hut  see  you. 

Perleram,  nl  te  vidisssm,       //  fiuas  all  over  <witb  me  if  I  bad  not  caugbt 

sigbt  of  you. 

^  An  hypothetical  imperfect  (e.g.  facerem)  is  also  occasionally  found; 
a  pluperfect  very  rarely.  The  subjunctive  in  iiactums  faerim,  &c.  is  due 
to  the  dependency  of  the  sentence :  the  corresponding  independent  expres- 
sion would  be  in  the  indicative,  the  hypothesis  being  expressed  by  the 
future  participle. 
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633       (E)  '  Consecutive  sentences,  i.e.  expressing  a  consequence. 


Is  sum,  &c.  qui  nihil  timeam, 
.jtimuerimy 


I  am  one  <ivbo  fears  nothing, 
.feared  ox  has  fear- 
ed nothing. 

Is  eram,  &c tlxHerem,        /  <ivas  one  <who  feared  nothing, 

timnlssem, i,,,,bad  feared  nothing. 

Qnis  est,  &c.  qnln  cemat  7  Who  is  there  but  seesf 

Qiiis  erat,  &c.  quln  cemeret  7         fVho  ivas  there  but  Ja^w  f 
Tampus  erit,  cum  lieeat  loqui,         The  time  <wii/  come  for  speech  to 

be  laivful. 

fnlt, Uceret There  <was  a  time  for  speech  to 

belaeivfuL  .. 


2.     (i)  Eoflt  1  The  result  is  ^  that  the  sol- 

nt  mlUtes  The  result  ivill  be  diers    lose 

animos     The  result  ivill  have  J-    (or      are 
demlttant,      been  losing) 

The  result  has  been    J    heart. 

demlseHnt,     ha^ve  (rarely  <iuill 

have)  lost  heart, 

demlssnrl  sint,  <ivill  be  likelj  to  lose 

heart. 

«*  ^ji«4.^.       '^    result    ivas "]  that  the  sol-- 
ut  inilltes  \     J-      r  ^  ^ 

^    The  result  had  been  J    heart. 

(Sometimes  demiserint  (§  624),  the  action'  being  regarded  as  a  dis- 
tinct historical  fact,  not  as  a  continuous  state,  or  as  a  contemporary 
with  the  principal  action  (imperfect)). 

demlsissent,    had  (rarely  <would 

have)  lost  heart. 

demlssnri  essent,    <were  likelj  to  lose 

heart. 


(i)  Eo  fit 

Eofiet 

Eo  factum  erit 

Eo  factnm  est(perf.) 


Eo  fiebat 

Eo  factum  est 
Eo  fEu^um  erat . 


(3) 


Pamm  abest,  quln  Cato  moriatur, 
altilt,  moreretur. 


Cat»  all  but  dies, 
died. 


Vt 


dicas.  Suppose  you  to  sajf,  although  you  should  ^ay^  or 

<ivere  to  say, 
dixeris.        Suppose  you  to  have  said^  although  you   should 

haife  said. 
dlceres.        Suppose^  or  although^  you  had  been  saying. 
dixisses,       Suppose^  or  although,  you  had  said, 

Ut  non  dlcas,  &c.  Suppose  you  not  to  say,  Sec. 
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6M    .    (F)     Sentences  expressing  attendant  circumstances. 

.  Marcus^   liking  {since  h: 

1.  (a)  Marcos,     .         res  placeat,  aWt,  &c.    likes)  the  matter^    goes 

anvay, 

placnerit^abit^&c.  ,„  since  he  has  liked. .^ 

plaoeret,  abibat,  Marcus  since  he  liked  {at 

&c.  the  time)  the  matter  twos 

going  a<ivaj. 

,  plapulBset,  aMbat,  ...  since  he  had  liked... 

,       .      &c.  ...,',.  .'    ['.. 

{b)     In  Livy  and  later  historians : 

Qnod  '^  fitceret,  dleebat,        »^'»^"-  *'  '"'"  '^^^''S  this,  be  used  to 
UDl  '  '  saj. 

fedsset,   Whenever   he  had  done  this,  he   used  to 

^aj.  

[N.B.  In  Cicero  and  Caesar  the  indicative  is  used ;  e.g 

Quo*  *^  feoerat,  aiceDat,        »2««w  ^  ^  '^"'  '*".  i"  ""'^  "> 
ubi  '  '  saj.. 

So  also 
Qnod     -.  fedt,  didt,                 Whenen)er  he  has  done  this,  he  says, 
fecerit,  dlcet,  he  will  saj,'\ 

2.  (i)  Cum  nayls  advenlret,  haec  dloebam,  On  the  ship  approaching,  I 

proceeded  to  say,  or  ^ueu 
saying,  this. 

dm,. I 

said  this, 

dizeram,  As  the  ship  <was  approach^ 

ing,  I  had  said  this. 

advenlsset,  haec  dlcebam,  When  the  ship  bad  come  up,  I 

proceeded  to  say  this. 

dlxl,         / 

said  this. 

dlxeram, / 

had  scud  this. 
(a)  Com  baec  sint,  Whereas,  since,  although,  these  things  are  so, 

esgent,         were  so, 

or  These  things  being  so,  or  Under  these 
circumstances. 

(3)  Simixlat  M  audire,  cum  interea  allud  agat,    He  pretends  to  bear, 

while  all  the  time  be 
is  at  something  else, 

tttmnlabat , , aceret,  He  pretended  to  bear, 

while  ail  the  time  be 
was  at  something  else., 

(4)  AudiTl  cum  dloeret,  /  beard  bim  sqying. 
Vldi  earn  yeniret,     I  saw  bim  co/ning. 
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636        (G)    Sentences  containing  reported  definition,  reason,  con- 
dition, question. 


I.  2.  Landai 
LandaUt 
LandaYerit 
LaodaTlt 
(Perf.)       . 


►te. 


LandaTlt 
LandaTerat  J 


te, 


quod  hoe 
qnllioo 


qui  hoc 
quodlioc' 


He  praises 
He  vj'tll praise 
He  <ivUl  have 
praised 
He  bos  praised 

fecerls     jou  for  banjing  done  this, 

tuXoaram  sis    for  purposing  to  do  this. 

He  twos  praising    "j 

pratsea) 
A  had  praised 

fedssas    for  having  done  this. 

&ctuni8  esses for  purposing  to  do  this. 

These  are  €^en  translated  like  the  indicative  (e.g.  /  pralte  you 
because  you  do  this),  but  a  distinction  may  be  made  by  inserting  as  he 
saidj  as  is  thought,  (bfc. 


you  for  doing 
this. 


you  for  doing 
this. 


3.    mnatar,  &c  nl  eant, 
mnabatur,  &c.  ni  irent, 
mnatur,  &c.  ni  Iverint, 

KiniJNitur,  &c.  nl  Issent, 

Tentat,  &c.  si  res  agl  posslt, 

Tentabat,  &c posset, 


He  threatens  them,  if  they. do  not  go. 
He  threatened  them^  if  thy  did  not  go. 
He  threatens  them,  if  they  should  not 

have  gone. 
He  threatened  them,  if  they  should  not 

have  gone. 
He  tries  <u)hether  the  thing  can  be  ma^ 

naged. 
He  <was  trying  ^whether  the  thing  could 

be  managed. 


Video, 

&c. 


Reported  (often  called  Dependent)  question. 

V     quid  fieudas,       /^^'         >  what  you  are  doing. 


l^eham, 
&c. 


quid  fecerls, 
quid  £Eu;tiinis  sis,. 


tivhatyou  did  or  have  done. 
<iuhat  you  *will  do. 


i  qnidfaceres,   ^'^^^^^''^S^      I  '"'^^^  J'^«  '^''^  ^^ 


quid  factums  esses, 

Non  est  duhium,  qnin  id  fiat. 


Hon  erat  dahiom,  qnin  id  fieret. 


quid  fedsses,   tivhat  you  bad  done, 

., tw hat  you  <ivere  about 

to  do, 
There  is  no  doubt  it  is 
being  done. 

qnin  ftitomm  sit,  ut  id  fiat, it 

<will  be  done. 
There  <was  no  doubt 
it  fwas  being  done, 
quin  fatanun  esset,  ut  id  fieret,  it  <woM  be  done. 
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(H)     Sentences  with  verb  in  subjunctive  because  dependent  on 
infinitive  or  subjunctive. 


that  he  goes 
ivhenever  the 
time  requires. 


I.    Dependent  on  infinitive, 

Diclt              \  He  says 

Dicet             I  86  ire  (itnnun),  cum    He  will  say 

Dixerlt          I  tempus  postulet,        He  will  have  said  [ 

Plzlt  (perf.)J  He  has  scud 

, ,     postnlavdrit,     ,..,. when  the  time  requires  or 

shall  have  required. 

postnlatomm  sit, when  the  time  shall  be 

about  to  require, 

Wxerat)    t«nP«8  postnlaret,    jje  bad  siud  \  "^''T"'  °"^  '''°"'^ 

y  require, 

, postulassety    ivhen  the  time  required  ox 

should  have  required, 

postulatorum  esset   when  the  time  should  be 

about  to  require. 

So  Tldeor,  Yld6l>or,  visus  ero,  &c.  ire  (itnnui  esse),  cum  tempas 
postulet,  postulaverlt,  postulaturum  sit ; 

Yldebar,  Tisus  sum,  yisus  eram,  ire  (iturus  esse),  cum  tempua 
poBtularet,  postulasset,  postulaturum  esset. 

After  the  past  infinitive  the  tenses  are  secondary ;  e.g. 
Dlcit      ^ 
Dicet 
Dixerlt 
Dixit 
Dlce1)at 
Dixerat. 

So  Tldeor,  &c.,  yldel>ar,  &c.,  Ivlsse  (itnrus  falsse),  ubl  tempus  pos- 
tnlaret,  &c. 

a.    Dependent  on  subjunctive. 

The  other  tenses  and  translations  given  under  (i)  will  hold  good,  if 
we  substitute  as  follows : 


se  ivlsse  (Iturum  folsse),  ubl  tempus  postularet. 

postulasset. 

^ postulaturum  esset. 


81  eat,  if  he  <ujere  to  go, 

eat,  he  <would  go, 

SI  lent,  if  he  should  (or  shall)  have  gone, 

lerlt,  he  would  (or  will)  have  gone, 

81  Iret,  if  he  had  been  going, 

iret,  he  twould  have  been  going, 

81  Isset,  if  he  had  gone, 

Isset,  he  would  have  gone^ 


for  dldt  or  dicet  se  Ire. 

for  dixit  (perf.)  or  dix- 
erlt se  ire. 

for  dlcebat  se  ire. 

for  dixit  (aor.)  or  dlx- 
erat  se  ire. 


L.  G. 
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2sS  Subjunctive.     (A)  HypotheticaL  [Book  IK 

[From  here  to  end  of  Chap.  xxi.  the  right-hand  pages  are  not  con- 
tinuous with  the  left-hand  pages,  but  form  a  paralld  expositkm.  All  the 
sections  on  the  left-hand  pages  have  eren  nmiidieis^  all  those  oa  the  z^^- 
hand  hare  odd  mimbeis.] 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

USE  OF  THE  MOODS  IN  <A)  HYPOTHETICAL  AND 
(B)  CONDITIONAL  CLAUSES. 

(A)    Hypothetical  suhgtmctiYe.  •  .      . 

6M  Such  a  subjuncthre  as  appears  in  the  pnncqud  danse  (i.e.  the 
apodosis)  oi  a  conditional  sentence  may  be  called  a  tjpotbetical  sub- 
jtmctive. 

jin  bypotbetical  jubjttnctive  expresses  an  action^  *wbicb,  <wbUe  its 
nonH>ccurrence  is  impVted^  is  jet  st^posed  to  occur,  if  some  other  action 
occur. 

The  following  niks  for  the  tense  sqiply  to  the  subjuhctiye  in  both 
clauses. 

{a)  The  present  tense  is  used  of  an  imaginary  action  in  the  im- 
mediate present  or  the  future,  and  therefore  ^l  possible,  but  marked 
(by  the  use  of  the  subjimctive)  as  merely  imaginary. 

(J))  The  perfect  is  used  of  an  action  similarly  nEiarked  as  merely 
imaginary,  but  assumed  to  be  already  completed,  or  to  be  completed 
before  an  action  still  possible  in  the  present  4)r  future. 

(f)  The  imperfiect  is  used  of  an  action  supposed,  contrary  to  the 
fact,  to  be  already  occurring  in  the  present  time,  or  of  a  continuous 
State  supposed,  contrary  to  the  fact,  to  have  existed  in  past  time. 

{^  The  pluperfect  is  used  of  an  action  supposed,  contrary  to  the 
£aict,  to  have  occiured  in  past  time;  or  at  least  to  be  already  completed 
at  the  present  time. 

6i0  !•  Hypothetical  subjimctive,  with  condition  expressed  in  a 
separate  clause. 

81  is  used  of  a  positive,  si  non  of  a  negative  condition,  nisi,  nl,  nisi 
Bl  of  an  exception  (which  often  has  the  same  effect  as  a  negative  con- 
dition). 

{a)    Present.    Tn  8l  blc  Bis,  allter  sentias.     (Ter.) 
Ego  •!  Bolplonli  deslderio  me  moverl  negem,  mentiar.     (Cic.) 
Qnld,  •!  pater  ftma  expllet,  cimicnlos  agat  ad  aerarlum  7  Indlcetne  id 

maglitratlbuf  fllins  7    Ne&s  id  qnidem  est :  quln  etiam  defendat 

patrem,  si  argoatur.    (Cic.) 
(h)    Perfect  (rare).    Turn  vero  ego  nequiqnam  hac  dextra  CaidtoUiuii 

arcemque  Bervaverim,  si  dvem  In  Tincnla  dnd  videam.    (Liv.) 

1  Action  is  used  throughout  as  the  general  term  for  what  a  verb  denotes. 

Continued  on  p,  a6o 
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68T  [The  following  instances  (Chapp.  XVIII. — xxi.)  of  the  indicative  and  im- 
perative moods  are  selected,  partly  for  introducing  certain  idiomatic  usages, 
but  chiefly  to  illustrate,  by  contrast  with  these,  the  effect  due  to  the  sub- 
junctive mood.  Compared  with  the  sentences  on  the  left-hand  pages  they 
all  belong  to  one  of  two  classes ;  they  either  express  a  different  meaning  in 
similar  sentences  (or  in  sentences  introduced  by  like  conjunctions),  or  ex- 
press a  similar  meaning  in  differently  turned  sentences.  The  arrangement 
of  the  matter  in  these  chapters  is  mainly  such  as  is  necessary  to  show  the 
connexion  with  one  another  of  the  uses  of  the  subjunctive ;  and  the  uses  of 
the  indicative  are  grouped  as  connectedly  as  the  primary  object  of  contrast 
or  comparison  with  the  subjunctive  allows.] 


689  The  use  of  the  indicative  in  a  principal  sentence,  with  a  sub- 
ordinate conditional  sentence,  is  very  common  in  all  tenses  except  the 
pluperfect. 

Ti&f  INDICATIVE  makes  a  statement  eivitbout  implying  that  the  action 
does  not  occur ^  or  (necessarily)  that  it  does  occur, 

e4X  1.  Regular  conditional  sentences  with  si,  8i  non,  nisi,  nl ;  si  modo, 
si  auldem. 

(a)    Present.    SI  id  facis,  hodie  postremmn  me  Tides.     (Ten) 

Nos  vero,  si  quidem  in  voluptate  sunt  omnia,  longe  mnlUtmaue  Bnpe- 
ramnr  a  bestils.     (Cic.) 

Denique  si  dens  es,  tribnere  mortalibns  beneficia  debes,  non  sua  eripere ; 
sin  antem  homo  es,  id,  quod  es,  semper  esse  te  cogita.    (Curt.) 

Future,  Si  damnatos  eris,  atqud  adeo  com  damnatus  erls,  (nam 
dnbitatio  damnationis,  illis  recnperatoribns,  qnae  poterat  esse?) 
virgis  te  ad  necepi  caedi  necesse  erit.    (Cic.) 

Quid?  si  tyrannidem  occnpare,  si  patriam  prodere  oonal)itar  pater, 
silebitne  Alius  ?  Immo  vero  obsecrabit  patrem,  ne  id  fiudat :  si 
nllill  proficiet,  accusabit.    (Cic.) 

Si  tot  exempla  vlrtatis  non  movent,  nihil  unauam  movebit :  si  tanta 
blades  Yilem  Titam  non  fecit,  nulla  faciet.     (Liv.) 

(b)  Perfect.  Si  veneno  te  inter  cenam  tollere  volui,  quid  minus 
aptum  fnit  quam  iratom  te  efflcere  7    (Liv.) 

Dixi  me  plgrum  proficiscenti  tibi :  quid  tum  profed,  meeum  fiicientia 
Jura  si  tamen  attemptas  ?    (Hon) 

Continued  onp,  a  6 1 
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iDjiiBsa  tno,  impeiator,  extra  ordlnem  nunauani  pugnaverlm,  non  si 

certain  Tlctoriam  Tldeam.    (Liv.) 
Deniqae  hereie  aufogerlm  potlus  auam  redeam,  si  eo  miM  redenndimi 

Bdam.    (Ter.) 
Hob,  nl  mea  cura  reeistat,  Jam  flaxnmae  tolerlnt,  Inimlcus  et  hauserit 

ensis.    (Verg.) 

(f)    Imperfect,    Haeo  tlU  ridicnla  Tldentiir,  non  enim  ades ;  anae  si 

▼Ideres,  lacrimaa  non  teneres.     (Cic.) 
Hannibal  peto  paeem,  qui  non  peterem,  nisi  utllem  crederem.     (Liv.) 
ITnni  igltnr  Oplmlum,  si  tnm  esses,  temerarinm  dvem  ant  crudelem 

putares  ?    (Cic.) 
Nnnc  quemadmodum  audlar  sentio,  at  tnm  si  dicerem  non  andirer.  (Cic.) 
Tu  yero,  vel  si  testamenUim  defenderes,  sic  a^reres,  ut  omne  omnium 

testamentorom  Jns  in  eo  Judido  positnm  Ylderetor,  vel  si  causam 

a^eres  mllltis,  patrem  ejus  dicendo  a  mortnls  ezdtasses.     (Cic.) 

^d)    Pluperfect,    Si  Metelli   fidel    difflsus  essem,  Judicem  enm  non 

retinnlssem,     (Cic.) 
Res  neque  nnnc  dlfflclli  loco  mlM  Tldetnr  esse,  et  fOisset  facilllmo,  si 

culpa  a  qulbusdam  afoisset.     (Cic.) 
Atqul,  Vellel,  nisi  tn  allquld  dlzlsses,  nlMl  sane  ez  me  atildem  audire 

potulsses,     (Cic.) 


642       ii.    With  the  condition  not  formally  expressed.    (This  is  some- 
times called  the  potential  mood.) 

1.    The  condition  is  sometimes  contained  in  a  phrase  in  the  sen- 
tence or  implied  by  the  context. 

Uno  proelio  yictus,  Alexander  bello  victus  esset;   Bomannm  quern 

Caudlnm,  quem  Cannae  non  fregerunt,  quae  fireglsset  ades  7  (Liv.) 

i.e.  si  evenlsset. 
nilus  Impulsu  cum  turribus  ardua  celds  moenla  mota  forent :  serpens 

sine  Yulnere  manslt,    (Ov.)     Where  lllius  Impulsu  =:  si  ab  lllo 

impulsae  essent. 
^  VeUem  quldem  liceret :  hoc  dlxlssem.'  Dicas  licet.  *  Hoc  f  ectssem.' 

Facias  licet:  nemo  proliibet.    ^  Hoc  decrevissem.'  Deceme,  modo 

recte :  omnes  approbabunt.     (Cic.) 
Nulla  profecto  alia  gens  tanta  mole  cladis  non  obmta  esset.     (Liv.) 
Hoc  spatio  plura  fadnora  in  se  victi  ediderunt  quam  inf esti  edldissent 

Tictores.     (Liv.) 
Omnia  nostra,  dununascuntur,  placent :  alioqui  nee  scriberentur. 

(Quint.) 
lUa  vel  intactae  segetis  per  summa  volaret  gramina  nee  teneras  cursu 

laesisset  aristas,  vel  mare  per  medium  fluctu  suspensa  tumenti 

ferret  iter  celerls  nee  tingueret  aequore  plantas.     (Verg.) 
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Epicnnis  quainTis  comls  In  arnlds  taendis  fberit,  tamen  b1  haeo  vera 

sunt,  nlTin  enlm  afflxmo,  non  satis  acutns  ftilt*    (Cic.) 
Completed   Future,     Si  tu   argentum   attolerls,    cum   illo   perdidero 

fidem.     (Plaut.) 
Pergrattim  mihl  feceris,  spero  etiam  Scaevolae,  si  de  amicitia  dlspu- 

taris.     (Cic.) 
(r)     Imperfect,    Si  xralliim  Jam  ante  consilium  de  morte  Sex.  Bosci 

inieras,  Mc  nuntlus  ad  te  minime  omnium  pertinel)at.     (Cic.) 
Metellum  si  parum  pudor  ipsius  defendelMkt,  debe1)at  familiae  nostra^ 

dignltas  satis  sublevare.     (Metell.) 
Tum  enim  magistratum  non  gerebat  is  qui  ceperat,  si  patres  auctores 

non  erant  factL    (Cic.) 
{d)    Pluperfect,    Cesseram,  si  allenam  a  me  plebem  ftiisse  voltis,  quae 
'  non  fnit,  inyidlae ;  si  yis  suberat,  armis ;  si  periculum  civium,  rei 

publicae.     (Cic.) 
Vivere  debuerant  et  vir  mens  et  tua  conjuz,  si  nullum  ausuri  ma]us 

eramus  opus.    (Ov.) 

043  2.  H}e  indicati've  (of  certain  'verbs)  is  used  (where  the  po<iver^  pos- 
siiility,  duty,  convenience^  &^c,  of  doing  certain  acts  is  spoken  of  rather 
than  the  occurrence  of  the  acts  themselves* 

(a)  The  Present  and  Future  are  used  when  the  possible,  obliga- 
tory, &c.  action  is  spoken  of  as  still  possible. 

(b)  The  Perfect  is  used  of  past  time  generally. 

(r)  The  Imperfect  is  used  of  present  time,  or  of  a  continuous  state 
in  past  time,  the  action  being  regarded  as  no  longer  possible. 

(d)  The  Pluperfect  is  used  of  an  action  no  longer  possible  in  past 
time. 

(a)  Present,    Possum  persequi  multa  oblectamenta  rerum  rusticarum, 
sed  ea  ipsa,  quae  dizi,  sentio  fuisse  longiora.     (Cic.) 

Longnm  est  ea  dicere :  sed  hoc  breve  dicam.    (Cic.) 
Future,    Nihil  est  quod  verearis,  ne  sit  hoc  illi  molestum,  cui  orbem 
terramm  clrcumire  non  erit  longum  mea  causa.     (Plin.) 

(b)  Perfect.    Aut  non  suscipi  bellum  oportuit,  aut  geri  pro  dignitate 
populi  Romanl  oportet.    (Liv.) 

Prohiberi  melius  fuit  impedirique  ne  Cinna  tot  snmmos  viros  inter- 

ficeret,  quam  ipsum  aliquando  poenas  dare.     (Cic.) 
(r)    Imperfect.    Perturbationes  anlmorum  poteram  morbos  appellare ; 

sed  non  convenlret  ad  omnia.     (Cic.) 
Itaqne  Plato  eos  ne  ad  rempublicam  quidem  accessuros  putat  nisi 

coactos :  aequius  autem  erat  id  voluntate  fieri.     (Cic.) 
(d)    Pluperfect.    Quanto  melius  fUerat,  in  hoc  promissum  patris  non 

esse  servatum.     (Cic.) 
Catilina  erupit  e  senatn,  triumphans  gaudio,  quem  omnino  vivum 

mine  exire  non  opor«uerat.     (Cic.) 
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M4        2.     Often  the  suppressed  condition  is  ''if  occasion  arose^  '  if  a  trial 
<u}ere  made^  and  the  like.    This  is  most  common 

{a)  in  the  case  of  Ttiim,T«llem,iiiallm,n(i]im,&c.,  or  of  the  perfect 
(witii  sense  of  present)  tense  of  some  verbs  of  mental  action  (thinking, 
Jopng,  &c.).  In  Engli^  we  use  the  auxiliaries  *  can,^  *  couldj^  *  sjbouid,^ 
*  <u)ould^  *  nurf^  *  might.'' 

Id  velim  mihi  ignoscas,  q.itod  litvlta  socni  tna  fecerim.    (Cic.) 

Jam  manimi  Cerherom  metoeres,  aiiam  lata  tam  IncoPBiderate  dioeres. 

(Cic.) 
QnlB  duUtet,  ooln  in  Ylrtote  dlYttiae  Bint  ?    (Ctc.) 
Hoc  tantnm  bellum  qnia  mnqoam  arhitraretnr  uno  anno  confid  posse  ? 

(Cic.) 
Hoc  Tero  reprtiiendeiim  * scripsere  alii  rem : '  *  scripsenmt'  esse  yerius 

sentio.     (Cic.) 
Ubi  (Sarmat»)  per  tnmuui  adyenere,  vlx  ulla  acies  olMrtlterit.     (Tac.) 

or  (li)  with  the  adverbs  merito,  ftcile,  lalMnter,  duns,  and  the 
like,  with  or  without  a  negative.  The  perfect  is  also  sometimes  found, 
especially  in  first  pers.  sing.,  without  such  adverb  or  negative. 

Sed  neqne  TeiMs  aptiorem  dto  alinm  dizezim  neane  sratentils  cre- 

briorem.    (Cic.) 
LIbenter  omnllms  omnis  opes  ooncessezlm,  nt  mlM  liceat  vi  nulla  Inter- 

pellante  isto  modo  vlvere.     (Cic.) 
dceromem  cnlcumque  Cbraecomm  fortlter  opposaerlm.    (Quint) 
Kacte  Ylrtate  I    figo  enim  ipse  com  eodem  isto  non  InTitns  erraverim. 

(Cic.) 
Sic  ego  istis  censnezlm  noram  istam  oratUmem  ftagftendam.    (Cic.) 


646        3.    The  subjunctive  is  used  where  the  subject  is  impliedly  indefinite^ 
the  verb  being  in  the  and  pers.  singular  (i.e.  you  =  one). 

(The  condition  understood  is  the  reality  of  the  subject.)     N.B.  The 
subject  tn  is  rarely  expressed. 

Qnem  neque  gloria  neque  pericnla  excitant,  neqniquam  hortere.    (Sail.) 
Demptnm  tenet  arbore  pomum :  Hesperidas  donasse  putes.     (Ov.) 
Injossu  Blgna  referunt,  maestique,  (crederes  victos,)  redeunt  In  castra. 

(Liv.) 
Nemlnem  totis  mox  castris  qnletmn  videres.     (Liv.) 
Patasses  ejus  luctus  allquem  finem  esse  debere.     (Sen.) 

Such  a  subjunctive  may  occur  in  a  conditional  or  other  subordinate 
clause;  e.g. 

Mens  quoque  et  animus,  nisi  tanqoam  Imnini  oleum  instllles,  exstln- 

guuntur  senectute.     (Cic.) 
Bonus  tantnmmodo  segnior  fit,  ubi  neglegas,  at  mains  improblor. 

(SaU.) 
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646        3.    The  indicative  is  found  in  some  sentences  similarly  framed  to 
those  (on  opposite  page)  with  subjunctive. 

{a)    Ducas  vdlo  hodie  nzorem.    (Ter.) 

At  taeeas  malo  multo,  qaam  tacere  dlcas.    (Plant.) 

Malo  meheronle  Id  q.uod  ta  defendis  bis  Jndldbus  popiilo<|iie  Romano, 
auam  id  quod  ego  inalnmlo,  probarl.    (Cic.) 

Bunt  ea  quldexn  magna :  qnls  negat  7  sed  magnls  ezoltantar  praemfls, 
ac  memoria  hominnm  sempitema.    (Cic.) 

Pro  dl  immortales  1  Opplanlcnm  qnisquam  his  relras  cognitLs  circnm- 
▼entum  esse  dlcet  7    (Cic.) 

Satis  superqae  me  benlgnltas  tna  ditaTit:  hand  parav«ro  qnod  ant 
aTanis  ut  Cliremes  terra  premam,  discinctos  ant  perdam  n^[>08. 

(Hon) 

{b)    Ut>enter  tiU,  Laelt,  nt  de  eo  disseraa,  equldem  conoessero.    (Cic.) 

Mediocribus  et  qnis  ignosdas  Titiis  teneor ;  fortassis  et  istino  largiter 
abstulerit  longa  aetas.    (Hor.) 

Nunc  quid  dids  7  *  Cave  ignoscas.'  Haeo  nee  bomlnis  nee  ad  bominem 
vox  est :  qua  qui  apud  te,  C.  Caesar,  utitur,  suam  ciUtts  abiciet 
bumanltatem  quam  extorquebittuam.     (Cic.) 

Quam  soit  uterque,  llbens  censebo,  ezerceat  artom.    (Hor.) 


647  (/)  The  indicative  is  (except  for  some  collateral  reason)  used  with 
a  definite,  or  expressedly  indefinite  subject ;  especially  the  future  and 
completed  future  of  dlco,  quaere,  &c.  in  introducing  possible  objec- 
tions. 

I.     With  an  expressedly  indefinite  subject : 
Qnaeret  fortassis  quispiam,  displiceatne  mibi  legum  praesidio  capitis 

periculum  propulsare.    OUbi  vero,  Judices,  non  dispUcet.     (Cic.) 
Dicet  aliquis,  ^  quid  igitur  censes  7  vindlcandum  in  eos  qui  bosti  pro- 

didere  rempublicam7'    Non  manu,  non  vl,  &c.     (Sail.) 
Ta  Igitur  ipse  de  te  7  dizerit  quispiam.    Equidem  invitus,  sed  injuriae 

dolor  facit  me  praeter  consuetudinem  gloriosum.    (Cic.) 

a»    With  a  definite  subject : 
Quaeres,  quanti  id  aestimem.    Si  unquam  llcuerit  Tivere  in  otio,  expe- 

rieris.     (PoUio.) 
Ubl  eos  Invenlemus,  qui  honores  amicitiae  non  anteponant  7    (A  few 

lines  after  comes  Ubi  enim  istum  invenias,  qui  bonorem  amici  ante- 

ponat  suo  7    (Cic.) 
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(B)     Conditional  subjunctive. 

648  Conditional  subjunctives  are  used  in  subordinate  sentences  which 
qualify  not  positive  or  absolute  assertions,  but  thoughts,  actions  in  the 
abstract,  qualities;  i.e.  they  are  used  in  sentences  qualifying  subjunc- 
tives, infinitives,  gerundives,  and  future  participles. 

A  conditional  clause  with  si  frequently  qualifies  or  appears  to 
qualify  a  principal  sentence  which  has  the  indicative.  These  cases  are 
referable  to  two  classes.  The  first  of  these  is  (a)  when  the  indicative 
verb  in  the  principal  clause  is  an  auxiliary  verb ;  e.g.  possum,  licet,  est, 
fult;  and  the  conditional  clause  really  qualifies  not  the  auxiliary  but  the 
infinitive  or  gerundive,  which  is  connected  with  it.  The  other  class  is 
(3)  when  the  principal  sentence  does  not  state  the  proper  hypothetical 
assertion  to  which  the  conditional  clause  strictly  corresponds,  but  sub- 
stitutes for  it  a  statement  of  similar  content  but  of  a  positive  character. 

ji  conditional  subjuncti've  expresses  an  action,  <wbose  non-^occurrence  is 
implied,  but  <wbich  is  supposed  to  occur  as  the  condition  of  anoiber  supposed 
action, 

gj^  1.  Conditional  sentence  with  protasis  and  apodosis  in 
subjunctive, 

{a)    The  prota^  (or  conditional  clause)  may  be  without  relative 
or  connective  adverb  (the  verb  being  generally  put  first  in  the  clause). 
Roges  me,  qaalem  naturam  deorum  esse  dueam,  nihil  fortuse  respon- 

deam ;  qoaeras,  putemne  talem  esse,  qualis  modo  a  te  stt  ezposita, 

niMl  dicam  miM  Tlderl  minus.     (Cic.) 
Partem  opere  in  tantp,  jAneret  dolor,  Icare,  luOieres.     (Verg.) 
Dedisses  hnic  animo  par  corpus,  feoisset  quod  optabat.     (Plin.) 

In  the  comic  poets  such  a  protasis  has  sometimes  the  preposition  absque 
with  its  case,  and  esset  or  foret. 
Nam  absque  te  esset,  bodle  niunqnam  ad  solem  occasnm  yiverem.  (Plaut.) 

(3)    The  protasis  may  be  introduced  by  a  relative  adjective  (qui= 
siquis). 
Haec  et  immmerabllia  ex  eodem  genere  qui  Tideat,  nonne  cogatur  con- 

flteri  deos  esse  ?    (Cic.) 
Qui  vlderet  equum  Trojanum  introductum,  urbem  captam  diceret.  (Cic.) 

(r)  Ordinary  conditional  sentences  have  the  protasis  introduced 
by  si.     Instances  are  given  in  §  640. 

Conditional  clauses,   with  si,   si  maxume  (followed  by  tamen), 
tametsi,  etiamsi,  are  often  used  to  concede,  for  argument's  sake,  a 
supposition  contrary  to  the  fact. 
Si  liaec  non  gesta  ondiretis,  sed  picta  yideretis,  tamen  appareret  nter 

esset  insidiator.     (Cic.) 
Etiamsi  mors  oppetenda  esset,  domi  atque  in  patrla  mallem  quam  la 
eztemis  atque  alienis  locis.    (Cic.) 
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Indicative  and  Imperatiye  in  Conditional  clause. 

^9        Conditional  clauses  with  the  verb  in  the  indicative  usually  qualify 
principal  clauses  which  contain  an  indicative  or  iniperative. 

The  indicative  is  however  found  in  the  conditional  clause,  when  the 
principal  clause  has  the  subjunctive,  but  this  happens  only  where  either 
the  principal  clause,  properly  correspondent,  has  been  suppressed ;  or 
where  the  subjunctive  form  is  due  not  to  its  conditional  function,  but  to 
a  wholly  independent  reason,  e.g.  to  its  -denoting  a  wish  or  command,  &c. 


In  the  tndicatrve  or  imperati've  mood,  a  condition  is  put  simply  <witbout 
its  being  implied  that  it  does,  or  does  not,  occur, 

051       1.     Conditional  sentence  with  protasis  and  apodosis  in 

indicative  or  imperative. 

{a)    The  protasis  may  be  without  relative  or  connective  adverb,  in 

indicative ;  especially  the  present  and  completed  future. 

Qulcquld  dlcunt  laudo :  id  rursum  si  negant,  laudo  Id  quoque.  Negat 
quis ;  nego :  ait,  aio.     (Ter.) 

ClarisBimo  viro  decrevit  imperium,  private  tamen:  in  quo  maTimnm 
nobis  onus  imposuit.  Adsensus  ero ;  ambitioneni  induzero  in 
cnriam :  negaro ;  videbor  sufCraglo  meo  honorem  homini  amicissimo 
denegavlsse.    (Cic.)  (Juv.) 

Rides ;  majore  cacMnno  concntitiir :  flet,  si  lacrsnnas  conspexit  amici. 

Veneris  in  patriam  mecum,  ibi  tibi  gratiam  referam.    (Sen.  Rhet.) 
Or  the  protasis  may  be  in  imperative. 

Attendite :  Jam  inteUegetis.    (Cic.) 

ToUe  banc  opinlonem :  lactnm  sostnlerls.    (Cic.) 

(b)    The  protasis  may  be  introduced  by  a  relative  adjective. 
Nlbil  est  enim  virtute  amabilius,  qnam  qui  adeptus  erit,  ubicnnque  erit 

gentium,  a  nobis  dUigetur.     (Cic.) 
Haec  et  quae  sunt  ejus  generis  facile  Tidebit,  qui  volet  laudare.    (Cic.) 

(f)    Ordinary  conditional  sentences  have  the  protasis  introduced 
by  si.    Instances  are  given  in  §  641. 

With  si,  si  mazume  (followed  by  tamen,  at),  etsi,  tametsi,  etiamsi, 
of  a  simple  supposition,  especially  where  the  supposition  is  known  to 
be  the  feet. 
In  Deciis  Magiis  si  moderatio  ilia,  quae  in  nostris  solet  esse  consulibus, 

non  fnlt,  at  fuit  pompa,  fait  species.    (Cic.) 
Viri  boni  multa  ob  earn  causam  faciunt,  quia  honestum  est,  etsi  nul- 
lum consecuturum  emolumentum  vident.     (Cic.) 
Quod  crebro  quis  videt,  non  miratur,  etiamsi  our  flat  nescit.    (Cic.) 
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{d)  The  subjunctive  appears  to  be  rarely  used  in  stating  conflicting 
possibilities  (as  with  slve  or  sia),  except  in  reported  narrative  or  dependent 
sentence ;  probably  because  the  writer  declines  to  mark  as  imaginary  any  of 
the  possibilities  among  which  he  declines  to  decide. 

iBt  tamen  9go  a  pliilosopho,  si  adferat  eUxiueiitlain,  non  aspemer,  si  non 
liabeat,  non  admodnm  flagltem.    (Cic.) 

652  2.  Conditional  sentence  with  subjunctive  in  protaas,  but  with 
some  part  of  infinite  verb,  i.e.  infinitive,  future  participle, 
or  gerundive,  in  the  apodosis. 

The  verb  in  the  apodoas  on  .which  the  infinitive  depends,  or  the 
auxiliary  verb  with  the  gerundive  or  participle,  is  usually  put  in  the 
indicative  (except  for  some  collateral  reason),  and  conveys  a  positive 
expression  of  duty,  possibility,  right,  &c.     (Gf.  §§  6a8,  643.) 

(a)  A  condition  qualifying  an  infinitive. 

Omnihos  earn  contumeUla  onerasti,  quern  patrls  loco,  si  uUa  in  te 

pietas  esset,  colere  debelias  K    (Cic.) 
Deleri  totos  exercitas  potuit^,  si  fUgientes  persecnti  vlctores  essent. 

(Liv.) 
Neqne  tu  hoc  dicere  andehis,  nee,  si  capias,  licehit.    (Cic.) 

But  the  verb  on  which  the  infinitive  depends  or  the  auxiliary  verb  (with 
genitive,  &c.)  is  sometimes  put  in  the  subjunctive  either  (i)  as  hypothetical, 
Haec  si  diceret,  tamen  ignosci  non  oporteret.     (Cic.) 

or  (2)    often  for  a  collateral  reason :  this  is  especially  the  case  with 
potnerit,  r^ly  potnisset.    (Cf.  §§  629,  630.) 
Ventmn  quidem  erat  eo,  nt,  si  hostem  simllem  antiquis  Iffacedonum 

regibus  habnisset  consul,  magna  clades  acdpi  potuerit.    (Liv.) 
Philippus,  si  satis  diei  superesset,  non  dubius  quin  Athamanes  quoque 

ezui  castris  potuissent,  sub  tumulo  consedit.     (Liv.) 

(b)  A  condition  qualifying  the  fiitiu^  participle,  or  the  gerundive, 
nii  ipsi  aratores,  qui  remanserant,  relicturl  agros  omnis  erant,  nisi  ad 

eos  MeteUus  Roma  litteras  misisset.     (Cic.) 
Quid,  si  hostes  urbem  venlant,  facturi  estis  7    (Liv.) 
Ho3  nisi  manumislsset,  tormentis  etiam  dedendi  faerunt.     (Cic.) 
Sic  flendus  Peleus,  si  moreretur,  erat.     (Ov.) 

The  auxiliary  verb  in  the  apodosis  may  be  in  the  subjunctive  for  a  col- 
lateral reason ;  e.g.  if  the  apodosis  is  a  dependent  question,  &c.  (Cf.  §§  629, 
630.) 
Nee  duUum  erat,  quin,  si  tam  pauci  simul  obire  omnia  (loca)  possent, 

terga  daturi  hostes  ftierint.     (Liv.) 
Quae  res  sua  sponte  tam  scetorata  et  nefkria  est,  nt,  etiamsi  lex  non 
esset,  magno  opere  vitanda  faerit.    (Cic.) 

^  This  corresponds  to  the  origin  of  the  English  idiom,  should^  could, 
might,  &c.  ■   " 
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{d)  When  several  conflicting  possibilities  are  stated,  either  the  first  is 
expressed  by  si,  and  the  second  by  si,  Bin,  si  veiro,  &c.  positively,  by  si 
non,  sin  mlniui  negatively. 

Si  feoerls  id  qaod  ostendis,  magnaTti  babebo  graUam ;  si  non  feoexls, 
ignoscam.    (Cic.) 

Aut  si  es  dnza,  nega :  sin  es  non  dnza,  venlto.     (Prop.) 

Lnxnrla  cum  omni  aetati  tnrpis,  turn  senectuti  foedissima  est:  sin 
autem  eUam  libidinum  intemperantia  acoesslt,  duplex  malmn  est. 

(Cic.) 

Sive  enim  ad  sapienttam  pervenlri  potest,  non  paranda  nobis  solum  ea, 
sed  ftuenda  etiam  est :  sive  hoc  di£ELcile  est,  tamen  nullns  est  modus 
inyestlgandi  yerl,  nisi  invenerifl.    (Cic.) 

653  (^)  -A-n  exception  (in  the  indicative)  is  often  appended  by  way  of 
afterthought :  nisi,  nisi  forte,  nisi  vero,  ironical^  nisi  tamen.  Sometimes 
V^a^.—only  that^  only,  but,  however. 

Nemo  fere  saltat  sobdus,  nisi  forte  insanit.    (Cic.) 

Bidicolum  caput,  quasi  necesse  sit,  si  huic  non  dat,  te  illam  uzorem 
dncere :  nisi  Tides,  nisi  senis  amicos  oras,  ambis.    (Ter.) 

De  re  non  possum  Judioare,  nisi  innd  miM  persuadeo,  te  talem  Tirnm 
nihil  temere  fdcisse.    (Cic.) 

KoB  nihil  de  eo  percontationibus  r^;»eriebamus,  nisi  certis  ez  aqua  men- 
suris  breviores  esse  quam  in  continenti  noctes  videbamus.    (Caes. ) 

e55  2.  Indicative  conditional  clause  with  apodosis  in  impera- 
tive. 

The  conditional  clause  may  have,  or  may  not  have,  si  or  nisi. 

Quamobrem  si  me  amas  tantum,  quantum  profecto  amas,  si  dormis, 
ezpergiscere ;  si  stas,  Ingredere;  si  ingrederis,  curre;  si  curris, 
advola.    (Cic.) 

Vive,  vale:  siquid  novisti  rectius  istis,  Candidas  imperti;  si  nU,  his 
utere  mecum.     (Hor.) 

BUamsi  aUi  prlmam  fTontem  tenebunt,  te  sors  inter  trlarios  posuerit, 
inde  voce,  adhortatione,  ezemplo,  animo  milita.     (Sen.) 

Verum  pardte  dignitati  Lentuli,  si  ipse  famae  suae  pepercit :  ignoscite 
Cethegi  adolescentiae,  nisi  iterum  patriae  bellum  fecit.     (Sail.) 

Arguet,  arguito:  quicquid  probat  Ula,  probate;  quod  dicet,  dicas; 
quod  negat  ilia,  neges.    Biserit,  adride :  si  flebit,  flere  memento. 

(Ov.) 

Rure  erit  et  dicet  venias — amor  edit  inertes— si  rota  defaerit,  tu  pede 
carpoTiam.    (Ov.) 
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664  3.  Conditional  sentence  with  subjunctive  in  protasis  but  with 
suppression  or  contraction  of  the  proper  hypothetical 
apodosis. 

(a)  An  allied  fact  is  sometimes  substituted  for  the  proper  hypo- 
thetical statement.    This  allied  feet  is  usually  either 

(i.  Present)  a  general  truth  (instead  of  a  particular  occurrence);  or 

(a.  Future)  an  unconditional  prophecy;  or 

(3.  Perfect  with  paene,  prope,  or  Imperfect)  an  incomplete  action 
or  tendency  (instead  of  the  completed  result) ;  or 

(4.  Pluperfect)  a  wilful  exaggeration. 

1.  Multa  me  dehortantor  a  vobls,  Qulrltes,  nl  stadimn  reipuUicae 
Buperet.     (Sail.) 

Hemlnl  nomeros,  si  verba  tenerem.     (Verg.) 

2.  At  8l  me  Jubeas  domitos  Jovis  Igne  Gigantas  dicere,  conantem 

debllltabit  onus.     (Ov.) 
Si  firactns  illabatur  orbis,  impavidimi  ferlent  rulnae.     (Hor.) 

3.  Pons  Bublicius  Iter  paene  bostlbus  dedlt,  nl  unus  iflr  ftdsset. 

(Liv.) 
Quin  labebar  longlus,  nisi  me  retlnnissem.     (Cic.) 
&i  per  L.  MeteUimi  lidtnm  esset,  matrea  Ulomm  mlserorum  sororesque 
yeniebant.     (Cic.) 

4.  Fraedare  ylceramus,  nisi  spoliatnm,  inermem,  foglentem  Lepidns 
receplsset  Antonlum.     (Cic.) 

Me  tnincas  Ulapsns  cerebro  sustulerat,  nisi  Faunas  ictom  deztra  levas- 
set.     (Hor.) 

666  (b)  An  epithet,  &c.  forms  the  apodosis,  instead  of  a  statement  of  the 
epithet's  being  applicable. 

Hone  ezitom  babnit  Tir,  nisi  in  libera  dvltate  natos  esset,  memorabUls. 

(Liv.) 
Vidimus  et  memlas  poni,  suavis  res,  si  non  causas  narraret  earum  et 
naturae  domlnns.    (Hor.) 

668        (c)    In  conversational  questions  the  verb  of  the  apodosis  is  omitted, 
perhaps  not  even  distinctly  conceived. 
Quid,  sihunocomprehendijiisserim?    TT.  Sapias  magis.    (Plant) 

660  (d)  In  sentences  of  comparison;  with  quasi,  velut  si,  ac  si, 
tamquam  si,  sicutl,  ceu,  &c.,  the  verb  of  the  apodosis  (being  an  hypo- 
thetical repetition  of  the  verb  of  the  principal  sentence)  is  often  omitted. 
With  tamquam  and  velut  the  si  also  is  sometimes  omitted. 
Vemm  homines  conruptl  superbia  ita  aetatem  agnnt,  quasi  vostros 
honores  contemnant ;  ita  hos  petimt,  quasi  boneste  vizerlnt. 

(Sail.) 
At  accusat  0.  Comelll  flllus,  et  id  aequo  valere  debet,  ac  si  pater  indi- 
caret.     (Cic.) 
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657        3.     With  apparent  apodosis  in  subjunctive, 

(a)  Sometimes  it  is  not  the  particular  action  expressed — this  may  be  in 
indicative  or  subjunctive  according  to  circumstances — ^but  the  mention  of 
the  action,  which  is  qualified  by  the  conditional  clause  expressed, 

Quam  vellem  Romae  esses,  si  forte  non  es.     (Cic.) 

Toa  nos  ylrtus  ita  conciliavit  tlbl,  ut,  te  salvo  atque  Incoluml  axnlco, 

ne  deos  qnldem  Iratos,  si  fas  est  did,  tlmeremus.    (Liv.) 
Tu  tamen  vellm  oratlonem  legas,  nisi  forte  Jam  leglstl,    (Cic.) 

(b)  Or  the  apodosis  may  express  a  wish  or  command  or  conse- 
quence, or  modest  assertion,  «c.  and  on  that  account  have  its  verb  in 
the  subjunctive,  without  the  mood  of  the  protasis  being  affected. 

Etenlm  si  nox  non  adlmlt  Titam  lieatam,  cor  dies  noctl  slmllis  adlmat  ? 

(Cic.) 
Peream  male,  si  non  optimum  erat.     (Hor.) 

Fratrem  mecnm  et  te  si  habebo,  per  me  Istl  pedlhns  trahantor.    (Cic.) 
SI  plgnlt  portas  ultra  pr6cedere,  at  llluo  lusslsses  lectnm  lentlus  Ire 

meum.     (Propert.) 
Sin  erlt  Ule  gemltus  elamentahllls,  si  InbecUlus,  si  abjeotus,  si  fleblUs, 

el  qui  se  dederlt,  ylz  eum  ylrum  dlzerlm.    (Cic.) 

(c)  Or  the  apodosis  may  contain  an  hypothetical  statement  contingent, 
not  on  the  condition  expressed,  but  on  another  which  is  not  formally  ex- 
pressed. 

81  unquam  tlbl  vlsus  sum  In  reputtllca  fortls,  certe  me  In  Ilia  causa 

admlratus  esses  (sc.  si  affolsses).    (Cic.) 
Quod  si  in  hoc  mundo  fieri  sine  deo  non  potest,  ne  In  sphaera  quldem 

eosdem  motus  Archimedes  sine  dlvlno  Ingenlo  (=nlsl  dlvlnuni  In- 

genlum  haberet)  potulsset  Imltarl.    (Cic.) 

669       4.    In  conversational  questions  the  verb  of  the  apodosis  is  sometimes 
omitted. 

Quid,  si  hlc  manebo  potlus  ad  meridiem  ?    (Plaut. ) 


661       The  indicative  is  used  in  sentences  of  comparison  where  the  occur-i 
rence  adduced  in  comparison  is  a  fact ;  chiefly  with  ac,  tamquam, 

Longe  alia  nobis  ac  tu  scrlpseras  narrantur.    (Cic.) 

Nam  et  yltast  eadem  et  animus  te  erga  Idem  ac  fult.     (Ter.) 

^Tusserunt  simulacrum  Joyls  facere  majus  et  In  excelso  conlocare  et 

contra,  atque  antea  fuerat,  ad  orlentem  convertere.     (Cic.) 
Fult  ollm,  quasi  nunc  ego  sum,  senex :  el  fillae  duae  erant,  quasi  nunc 

meae  siuit :  eae  erant  duobus  nuptae  firatrlbus,  quasi  nimc  meae 

sunt  vobls,  &c.    (Plaut.) 
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Banmltlimi  exerdtns,  velut  hand  ulla  mora  pugnae  fatura  esseli,  aciem 

Instrnlt.    (Liv.) 
Hlo  yero  Ingentem  pngnam,  eeu  cetera  nnsquam  bella  forent,  nnlll  tota 

morerentur  in  urbe,  cemlmus.     (Verg.) 
Quasi  vero  xnlM  difELclle  sit  quam  vis  multos  nozninatim  proferre. 

(Cic.) 
662        (e)     In  wishes. 

Si  nunc  se  nobis  ille  aureus  arbore  ramus  ostendat  nemore  in  tanto. 

(Verg.) 
Quanquam  0  si  soUtae  qulcquam  vlrtutis  adesset  I    (Verg.) 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

USE  OF  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD  TO   EXPRESS 
DESIRE,  with  contrasted  use  of  indicative  and  imperative. 

664  (C)     Optative  and  jussive  subjunctive. 

This  use,  with  the  hypothetical  subjunctive,  exhausts  the  cases  in 
which  the  subjunctive  stands  in  a  simple  sentence,  or  in  an  independent 
principal  clause  of  a  compound  sentence. 

In  all  these  cases,  except  in  questions  (§  674),  if  the  subjunctive  verb 
requires  a  negative,  ne  is  used  instead  of  non.  Cave  and  nolim,  nonem 
are  also  sometimes  used  as  equivalent  to  ne. 

The  optative  or  jussive  subjunctive  expresses  an  action  sup- 
posed and  either  wished,  or  deprecated,  or  commanded, 
or  forbidden. 

666        1.     W^ish. 

{a)    Without  connective  adverb ;  (in  negative  sentences  with  ne). 
Valeant  cives  mel,  sint  incdumes,  sint  fiorentes,  sint  beatL     (Cic.) 
Legati  pro  contione:  Quod  bonum  fellx  flaustmnqne  sit  yoMs  reique 

pnbllcae,  redite  in  patriam.     (Liv.) 
Bi  facerent  sine  patre  forem.     (Ov.) 
Ac  venerata  Ceres,  ita  culmo  suigeret  alto,  ezplicoit  vino  contractae 

seria  ftontis.     (Hor.) 
Phoebe,  gravis  Trojae  semper  miserate  labores,  hac  Trojana  tenns 

faerit  Fortuna  secnta.     (Verg.) 
Ne  Sim  salYos,  si  aUter  scribo  ac  sentio.     (Cic.) 

So  in  certain  apologetic  phrases ;  (present  and  perfect). 
Obsecro  tos,  putate  me  ex  media  contione  unum  oivem  sncdlamare: 

*^  Bona  Tenia  vestra  liceat  ex  Ms  rogationibns  legere,  quas  salubres 

nobis  censemus  esse,  antiquare  alias.^^    (Liv.) 
To,  et  meo  Jtidicio  et  omnium,  vlx  nllam  ceteris  oratoribns,  pace  homm 

dixerim,  landem  reiiquisti.     (Cic.) 
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668  If  the  verb  of  the  subordipate  sentence  is  the  sanae  (whether  re- 
quiring the  same  or  a  different  mood)  as  that  of  the  principal  sentence, 
it  is  usually"  omitted,  and  the  adverb  thus  appears  to  qualify  a  word 
only. 

De  Fabiano  Sevems  Cassiiu,  anteqnam  al>  lllo  rens  ageretnr,  dixerat : 
*•  quasi  dlssertos  os,  qnaBi  formoBus  os,  quasi  (lives  es ;  unum 
tantum  es  non  quasi,  vappa.^     (Sen.  Rhet.) 
K.  Pordum,  sicut  omul  ylta,  turn  prensantem  premebat  nobUltas.  (Liv.) 
Cn.  Flancli  salutexn  non  secus  ac  meam  tnerl  debeo.    (Cic.) 


Indicative  and  Imperative. 

666  The  uses  of  the  indicative  mood  in  this  chapter  have  not  all  a 
close  connexion  with  one  another.  They  have  been  selected  as  con- 
trasting, or  at  least  being  in  some  way  comparable,  with  the  quoted 
usages  of  the  subjunctive. 

I.     A  similar  meaning  to  that  of  this  class  of  subjunctive 
may  be  expressed  by  the  indicative. 

{a)    A  direct  expression  of  a  wish  is  made  by  the  use  of  the  verbs  volo, 
cuplo,  &c. 
Te  Ipsum,  Naevi,  volo  aucUre;  volo  Inauditum  fodnus  ipsius,  qui  id 

commislt,  vooe  convind.    (Cic.) 
Neque  ficto  in  pejus  vultu  proponi  cereus  usquam,  nee  prave  tAoti^ 

decorarl  versibus  opto.    (Hor.) 

{l)    The  second  person  of  the  future  indicative,  by  telling  a  person 
what  he  will  do,  may  imply  that  he  shall  do  it. 
Interea  dedite  profiajios  nos  :  dedetis  delude  ot  Istos  sacrosanctos,  quum 

primum  maglstratu  abierint.    (Liv. ) 
Bed  valebis,  meaque  negotla  videbis,  meque  dis  Juvantibus  ante  brumani 

ezpectabis.    (Cic.) 
Cum  te  audlrem,  acddebat,  ut  moleste  ferrem  tantum  ingenium — ^bona 

Tenia  me  audles— in  tarn  Ineptas  sententias  Inddlsse.    (Cic.) 

667  W  The  use  of  all  persons  of  vldero  (see  §  609,  5)  to  put  off  the  con- 
sideration of  a  question  is  noticeable. 

Quae  fuerit  causa,  mox  vldero ;  Interea  boo  tenebo.    (Cic.) 

Bed  de  te  tu  vlderla :  ego  de  me  ipso  protLtebor.    (Cic.) 

Continued  on  p.  473 
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(b)  With  uttnam,  sometimes  with  modo ;  or  (in  poetry)  nt.  In 
negative  sentences  usually  with  ne.  In  execrations  qui  (adv.)  is  used  by 
the  comic  poets. 

Utinam  ipse  Vairo  Incnmliat  In  cansam.     (Cic.) 

tjtinam  populus  Romanus  unam  eerylcexn  haberet.     (Calig.  ap.  Suet.) 

Juppiter  onmipotens,  utinam  ne  temiK>re  piimo  Cbiosia  Cecroplae  teti* 

gissent  litora  puppes.     (Catull.) 
0  pater  et  rex  Jupplter,  ut  pereat  positnm  roUglne  Mlmn,  neu  quls« 

quam  noceat  cupldo  mlhi  pads  I    (Hor.) 
Qui  ilium  di  omnes  perdulnt,  qui  primus  commentust  contionem  bahere. 

(Plant) 

A  wish  is  sometimes  expressed  by  a  conditional  sentence,  with  the 
apodosis  omitted  ;  see  §  66a. 

668       2.    Simple  command.     (In  prohibitions  ne,  nemo,  nilin,  rarely 
uoa :  sometimes  (for  et  ne,  vel  ne)  neve,  neu ;  nee.) 

(a)    In  present  and,  in  prohibitions,  perfect  tenses. 

The  use  of  the  subjunctive  of  the  second  person,  present  tense,  is 
not  frequent,  excepting  when  the  subject  is  indefinite  (§  646). 
KIM  quidem  in  Tita  servanda  videtnr  ilia  lex,  quae  in  Graecorum  con- 

viviis  ohtlnetnr :  '  ant  Ubat,'  inquit,  ^  ant  abeat.'    (Cic.) 
Ergo  detur  aliquld  aetati  :  sit  adulescentia  liherior :  non  omnia  volup- 

tatibus  denegentur :  non  semper  superet  vera  ilia  et  derecta  ratio. 

(Cic.)     Here  non  belongs  to  omnia,  semper. 
Amemus   patriam,  pareamus  senatui,  consulamus  bonis,  praesentia 

fiructus  neglegamus,  posteritatis  gloriae  serviamus ;  speremus  quae 

▼olumns,  Bed  quod  acciderit  feramus.     (Cic.) 
Isto  bono  utare,  dum  adsit :  cum  absit,  ne  requiras.    (Cic.) 
Quid  bellicosus  Cantaber,  Hirpine  Qulnti,  cogitet,  reinittas  quaerere, 

neo  trepldes  in  usum  poscentis  aevi  pauca.     (Hor.) 
Ne  transleris  Iberum ;  ne  quid  rei  tibi  sit  cum  Saguntinis ;  nusquam  te 

vestigio  moveris.     (Liv.) 
Nihil  ignoveris;  nihil  onmino  gratiae  concesseris;  misericordia  com- 

motus  ne  sis ;  in  sententia  permaneto.     (Cic.) 

670       (b)    In  imperfect  and  pluperfect  tenses,  of  advice  applicable  to  cir- 
cumstances no  longer  existing. 

Non  ego  illi  argentum  redderem?  HE.  Non  redderes,  neque  de  illo 
quicquam  neque  emeres  neque  venderes,  nee,  qui  deterior  esset, 
feceres  copiam.  (Plant.)  Here  non  is  used  in  echo  of  the  question. 
Civem  Romanum  in  crucem  eglsti.  Asservasses  hominem,  dausum 
babuisses,  dum  Panbormo  Baecius  veniret :  cognosceret  hominem, 
ali<;^d  de  summo  supplicio  rem^tteres ;  si  ignoraret,  turn,  6cc. 

(Cic.) 
Quid  facere  debulsti  ?  si  nt  plerique  fodunt,  firumentmn  ne  emisses, 
sumpsisses  Id  nummorum,    (Cic.) 
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Nunc  morere :  ast  do  me  dlYom  pater  atque  heminum  rex  Tlderlt.  (Verg.) 

Ipsam  iraoundiam  fortltodlxiis  quasi  ootem  esse  dicel>aiit :  recte  secusne, 
alias  vlderimus.    (Cic.) 

'Vos/  inquit  (Lucretia),    'videritis  quid  Uli  delieatur:   ego  me,  etsi 
peccato  almolyo,  supplicio  nou  liberc'    (Liv.) 

Quae  quam  sit  fieuiilis,  Uli  viderlnt,  qui  ejus  artis  airogfantla,  quasi 
difflciniTna  sit,  ita  subnizi  amlittlaiit»  delude  etiam  tu  ipse  Tlderis. 

(Cic.) 
So  also  the  simple  futiure. 
I  Sed  de  hoc  yideUmus :  exeamus  mode.    (Cic.) 
V  De  nomlue  tu  7idel>is  cum  Cispio.    (Cic.) 

569  a.  The  imperative  mood  is  used  in  commands  and  en- 
treaties, generally  from  the  nature  of  its  meaning  in  the 
second  person. 

The  third  person  is  only  found  in  the  future  tense,  and  its  use 
almost  confined  to  legal  or  quasi-legal  phraseology. 

In  prohibitions,  with  ne,  the  present  is  used  only  in  the  poets :  the 
future  only  in  legal  or  antique  phraseology.  A  periphrasis  by  means 
of  noli  or  cave  is  more  common. 

{a)    Present,    Patres  conscrlpti,  subvenlte  miM  mlsero,  ite  obYlam 

injuriae,  oolite  pati  r^^um  Numidiae  tabescere.     (Sail) 
Tibi  babe  sane  istam  laudatlonem  Hamertluorum.     (Cic.) 
Tu  ne  cede  malis,  sed  contra  audentior  ito.    (Verg.) 
Quid  tuta  times  ?  acdngere  et  omnem  p^e  moram.    (Ov.) 
Ne  lacruma  atque  istuc,  quldquid  est,  fac  me  ut  sciam :  ne  retlce,  ne 

Yerere,  crede,  inquam,  mlM.     (Ter.) 
BE.  Bene  ambulato.    LT.  Bene  vale.    DE.  Bene  sit  tibl.    (Plant.) 

(f)    Future,    Qu^im  valetudlnl  tuae  dillgentissimd  consulueris,  turn, 

mi  Tiro,  consullto  navlgatloni.     (Cic.) 
Si  te  forte  meae  gravis  uret  sarcina  chartae,  abiclto  potius,  quam  quo 

perferre  Juberis,  clitellas  ferus  impingas.     (Hor.) 
Primus  humum  fodito,  primus  devecta  cremate  sarmenta,  et  vallos 

primus  sub  tecta  referto :  postremus  metito.     (Verg.) 
Hoc  plnguem  et  placitam  pad  nutritor  olivam.     (Verg.) 
Tu  quidem  macte  virtute  diligentlaque  esto.    (Liv.) 
Heres  Tltius  esto  cemitoque  in  centum  diebus  proxumis,  quibus  sdes 

poterisque.    Quod  ni  ita  creveris,  exheres  esto. 

(J«  a  tivilL    Gai.  a.  165.) 
Borea  flante  ne  arato,  firugem  ne  serito,  semen  ne  Jacito.    (Plin.) 
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672        3.     In  quasi-dependehce  on  another  verb. 

Primary  tenses  are  used  when  the  principal  verb  is  primary,  and 
secondary,  when  that  is  secondary. 

AIH,  nmitta  puUice  patacibns,  nrbem  Bomanam  immiaztt.     (Liv.) 
Jognrtha  oppidanos  hortatar,  moenla  defaidaiit.     (Sail.) 
Hestema  tlM  nocte  dixeramus  cenaros  hodie,  Frocille,  meeom.   (Mart) 
Omnia  fscerlt  oportet,  quae  iuterdlcta  et  dcmuitlata  simt,  prtuBgnam 

aUqiold  postulet.     (Cic.) 
Hnic  Yltae  tot  taatisque  gaudiis  refertae  fortuna  ipsa  eedat  neoesee  est. 

(Cic) 
Qnln  etiam  Graecis  Ter1>l8  lloeMt  utare,  com  Tolas,  si  te  Latina  forte 

defident.     (Cic.) 
Qoam  manem  vlnctos  milil  traderet.     (Liv.) 
Nolo  me  in  tempore  hoc  Tideat  senez.     (Ten) 

Cave  putea  qnlcquam  homines  magls  niKinam  esse  mlratos.  (See§  664.) 

(Cic) 

674       4.     In  interrogative  sentences. 

Usually  a  negative  answer  is  expected.  In  a  negative  question  non 
is  used.     (These  are  sometimes  called  dubitative  questions.) 

{a)    In  principal  sentences. 
Quid  fiaciat  ?  pngnet  ?  Yincetur  femlna  pngnans :  damet  7  at  in  deztra 

qui  vetet  ensis  erat.     (Ov.) 
Haec  cum  viderem,  quid  agerem,  Judicea  7    Contenderem  contra  tribu- 

num  plehiB  privatus  armis  7    Forsitan  non  nemo  dixerit ;  *  Besti- 

tisses,  repugnasses,  mortem  pugnans  oppetisses.'    (Cic.) 
Apud  ezerdtum  mlM  fueria  tot  aanos ;  forum  non  attlgeris ;  afUeria 

tam  diu ;  et,  cum  longo  intervallo  yeneris,  cum  bis,  qui  in  foro 

liabitarint,  de  dignitate  contendas  7    (Cic.) 
An  miM  cantando  victus  non  redderet  iUe  caprum  7    ( Vei^g.) 

(h)    So  also  in  a  dependent  sentence. 

Non  satis  Bruto  vel  tribunis  mllttum  constant,  quid  agerent  aut  quam 

rationem  pugnae  insisterent.     (Caes.) 
Ubi  consistamus,  non  habemus,  praeter  Sex.  Pompeium.     (D.  Brut.) 
Eztemplo  agitabatur  quemadmodmn  ultro  inferendo  bello  averterent  ab 

Italia  bostem.     (Liv.) 
Dcpueris  quid  agam,  non  habeo.     (Cic.) 

(c)  The  subjunctive  with  quidni,  why  not  ?  has  a  similar  meaning,  and 
the  whole  expression  is  tantamount  to  a  confident  affirmative.  *  How  can 
I  help,  QT'c,'?  *  of  course  li  &^c.* 

Haben'  hominem,  amabo  7    PH.  Quid  ni  babeam  ?    (Ter.) 
Cum  Maxlmus  Tarentum  recepisset,  rogavit  eum  Salinator,  ut  memi- 
nisset  opera  sua  se  Tarentum  recepisse;  '  quidni,' inquit,  'memi- 
nenm7  numquamemmrecepissem,  nisituperdidisses.'    (Cic.) 
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671        3-    In  Plautus  and  Terence  fiUEO  (§  293)  is  frequently  used  with  an 
indicative  future  logically,  not  grammatically,  dependent. 

Helle1>oram  potabis  £axo  aliquos  viglutl  dies.    (Plant.) 
Ego  &Z0  et  operam  et  vlnum  perdlderlt  slmul.    (Plant.) 

673        The  indicative  or  imperative  is  used  in  combination  with  some  other 
similar  expressions  thrown  in  parenthetically.     (Compare  §  751.) 

Certnins^  aatiftua  reccflam  et  servibo  xnilil.    (Plant.) 

Qnaeso,  aeqno  anlmo  patitor.    (Plaut.) 

Credo,  Impetrabo  ut  aliquot  saltern  nuptiis  prodat  dies :  interea  fiet 

aliquld,  spero.    (Ter.) 
Credo,  ant  illos  mortis  timor  tezret,  aut  hos  religionls.    (Cic.) 


675        4.    In  the  indicative  mood  a  question  relates  only  to  a  fact.     The  fol- 
lowing classes  of  questions  may  here  be  noted  : 

{a)    Relating  to  the  speaker's  present  or  prospective  action  ;  in  present 
tense. 
Sed  qnid  ea  commemoro,  quae  tnm,  qnmn  agebantor,  in  caelum  laadibas 

efferebantnr  7    (Cic. ) 
Etsi  quid  mi  auctor  es?    Advolone  an  maneo?    Equldem  et  in  libris 

baereo,  et  ilium  bic  ezcipere  nolo.    (Cic.) 

{b)    Expressing  surprise  or  indignation ;  especially,  in  comic  poets,  with 
satin'  (ironical),  etiam. 

An,  dum  bestiae  loqnantnr,  ezspectamus,  bominum  consentiente  auctori- 

tate  contenti  non  sumus  ?    (Cic.) 
Sed  ego  cesso  ad  Tbaidem  banc  deducere  ?    (Ter.) 
Verresne  babebit  domi  suae  candelabrum  Jovis  7    (Cic.) 
Satin'  abiit,  neque  quod  dizi  flocci  ezistumat  7    (Plaut.) 
Etiam  rides  7    Itan'  lepidum  tibi  visumst,  scelus,  nos  inridere  7  (Ter.) 

{c)    Implying  an  exhortation ;  especially  with  etiam,  quin  (=qui  ne, 
how  not  ?) ;  e.  g.  etiam  taces  7  will  you  be  silent  ?  non  taces  7  wont  ymi  be 
silent  ?  quin  urges  7  why  not  press  ?    The  present  tense  is  used. 
Quid  edemus  nosmet  postea  7   LE.  Etiam  tu  taces  7    Tibi  egon'  rationem 

reddam7    (Plaut.) 
Credo,  non  credet  pater.    AC.  Non  taces,  stultissume  7    Credet  berde. 

(Plaut.) 
Quin,  si  Tigor  Juventae  inest,  conscendimus  equos,  invisimusque  prae- 
sentes  nostrarum  ingenia  7    (Liv.) 

[Hence  the  use  of  quin  with  imperatives,  and  (in  a  statement)  with 
indicative. 

Quin  sic  attendite,  Judices.    (Cic.) 

Bgo  vero  Jam  te  nee  bortor  nee  rogo  ut  domum  redeas ;  quin  bine  Ipse 
evolare  cupio.    (Cic.)] 
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673  5.  Rhetorical  commands,  i.e.  an  action  supposed  and  assumed, 
on,  or  notwithstanding,  which  assumption  another  statement  is  made. 
(C  oncessive  sentences.     Compare  §  650.) 

In  negative  sentences  the  particle  is  ne,  not  noii. 

{a)    Frequently  with  particles  sane,  fortasse. 
Haec  si  toUs  nom  prolMuniis,  sint  falsa  sane :  Inyldiosa  certe  non  sunt. 

(Cic) 
Ne  sint  in  senectnte  ytres :  ne  postnlantnr  qnidem  vires  a  senectute. 

(Cic.) 
'  Halns  civis,  improlms  consul,  seditiosns  bomo  Cn.  Carix)  ftiit.'    Faerit 

aliis :  Ubi  qnando  esse  coepit  7     (Cic.) 
Nemo  is,  inqnies,  nnqnam  fait.    Ne  faerit:  ego  enim  quid  desiderem, 

non  qnid  yiderim,  disputo.     (Cic.) 
Verum  anoeps  pngnae  f aerat  fortnna.    Faisset :  quem  metai  moritora  ? 
Faces  in  castra  tnlissem.     (Verg.) 

(b)    With  relative  clause^  like  qnam  vis,  qnam  volet,  &c. 
Nihil  agis,  dolor :  qnam  vis  sis  molestns,  nnnqnam  te  esse  confltehor 

wialnni.     (Cic.) 
Qnam  volent,  facetl  dicaces  diserti  sint,  alia  fori  vis  est,  alia  tricUnU. 

(Cic.) 

Gains  vero  Gracchus  mnltis  dixit  sibi  in  sonmis  qnaestoram  petenti 

Tiberlom  fimtrem  visum  esse  dicere,  Qnam  vellet  cunctaretor, 

tamen  eodem  sibi  leto,  quo  ipse  interisset,  esse  pereundum.  (Cic.) 

(f)     With  modo, 
Manent  ingenia  senibus,  modo  permaneat  studium  et  Indnstria.    (Cic.) 
Ad  vos  nunc  refero,  quem  sequar ;  modo  ne  quis  illud  tam  inemdltuiii 
absurdumque  respondeat :  *  quem  lubet,  modo  aliquem.^     (Cic.) 

(D)     Final  subjunctive. 

678  The  subjunctive  of  purpose  is  the  same  as  the  subjunctive  of  com- 
mand, only  that  it  is  dependent  on  relative  adjectives  and  adverbs. 

The  sentences  classed  under  this  head,  like  those  classed  under  (C), 
are  distinguished  by  the  use,  if  a  negative  is  required,  of  ne,  not  non. 

The  final  subjunctive  expresses  an  action  stated,  as  a 
purpose  to  be  carried  into  effect. 

Present,  and  (rarely)  perfect,  tense  in  sentences  dependent  on  pri- 
mary tenses.  Imperfect,  and  (rarely)  pluperfect,  in  sentences  dependent 
on  secondary  tenses. 

The  perfect  and  pluperfect  are  used  with  relation  to  the  results  of 
past  actions :  i.e.  as  completed  futures  subjunctive, 

1  For  the  use  of  the  moods  with  qnamqnam,  which  is  not  of  itself  a 
relative  clause,  see  §  711  (b). 
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677  5'  The  indicative  or  Jmperativ<»  makes  a  concession  positively 
and  expressly ;  the  statement  however  need  not  be  a  feet,  but  may  be 
made  ironically  or  for  argument's  sake. 

{ci)  With  particles  sane^  quldem,  omnino,  fortasse* 
Sst  istuc  quidem  honestum,  verum  hoc  ezpedlt.  (Cic.) 
Finge  Justum  te  intulisse  bellum ;  cum  feminls  ergo  agere  debncras. 

(Curt.) 
(h)     In  the  statement  of  an  opponent's  objection :  frequently  intro- 
duced by  at,  at  enlm,  at  vero,  at  fortasse.     (The  reply,  partly  conces- 
sive, frequently  has  et  quldem,  quldem,  true  but^  aye  but.) 
At  enlm  eadem  Stold  praeclpua  dlcunt,  quae  bona  IstL    Dlcunt  1111 

quldem,  sed  lis  yltam  beatam  complerl  negant.     (Cic.) 
Allud  esse  censet  gaudere,  allud  non  dolere.    Et  quldem,  Inqult,  vehe- 
menter  errat.     (Cic.) 

(f)    The  indicatives,  licet,  llceblt,  often  introduce  a  concession  (the 
verb  dependent  being  in  subjunctive  by  §  672). 
Quamvls  Ucet  Insectemur  istos,  metuo  ne  soil  pMlosopM  slnt.     (Cic.) 

(d)    In  Lucretius  and  post-Ciceronian  writers  (rarely  in  Livy) 
qnamTls  is  found  with  indicative. 

Erat  Inter  eos  dlgnltate  regla,  quam^ls  carebat  nomine.     (Nep.) 
QuamYls  Interddlt  alter,  pro  se  proque  Bemo,  qui  mlM  restat,  erlt. 

(Ov.) 
[In  some  sentences  quamvls  clearly  qualifies  the  adjective  only,  e.g. 
Kec  auctor  quamvls  audad  fadnorl  deerat.    (Liv.) 
Quod    commodum    est,   exspectate  foclnus,  quam  voltla  In^irobiun; 
Ylncam  tamen.  ezspectatloiLem  omnium.     (Cic.)]] 

(/)    The  imperative  is  used  with  modo  in  concessions. 
Quern  quldem  ego  actutum,  modo  tos  abslstlte,  cogam  tiateri     (Ov.) 


Indicative,  especially  in  comparative  sentences,  and 
with  dum. 

679       Some  adjectival  sentences  with  the  indicative  are  given  merely  to 
contrast  With  final  adjectival  sentences. 

The  indicative   expresses   a  fact  or  simple  definition,   &c. 
(without  any  signification  of  purpose, 

[Such  a  signification  of  purpose  may  be  conveyed  by  the  fixture  parti- 
ciple with  the  indicative  (or  any  other)  mood  of  sum.     (See  612.)] 
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680        1.    With  rdative  adjective  (qiil=ut  is,  who  u  to,  <was  to).    Such 
sentences  are  not  commonly  negative :  in  provisoes  the  negative  is  no. 
Habeo  queiii  ftigiam :  quern  sequar  non  liabeo.     (Quint) 
Mlsl  pro  amldtla  qui  hoc  Antonio  diceret.     (Cic.) 
Homlni  natura  rationem  dedit,  qua  regerentur  anixni  appetitus.    (Cic.) 
Scribe1>at  Aeilus  orationes,  quas  alii  dicerent.     (Cic.) 
Far  pro  pari  referto,  quod  eam  mordeat.     (Ter.) 
Flerique  rem  idoneam,  de  qua  quaeratur,  et  homines  dignos^  quibuscnm 

dlBseratnr,  putant.     (Cic.) 
In  eo  Yidisti  moitum,  quod  praeflnisti  quo  ne  pluris  emerem.     (Cic.) 

682       2.     With  a  connective  adverb : 

ut,  uti,  that,  in  order  that,  quo  (usually  with  a  comparative)  ; 

in  negative  sentences,  ut  ne,  ne,  and 

after  expressions  of  hindrance,  opposition,  &c.  quominus  and 
quini,  the  latter  being  used  when  the  principal  sentence  also  is  negative 
or  quasi-negative. 

(a)  General  usage. 

Esse  oportet,  ut  vtTas;  non  TlTere,  ut  edas.     (Comif.) 

Utroque  tempore  ita  me  gessi,  ne  tibi  pudori,  ne  regno  tuo,  ne  genti 

Macedonum  essem.     (Liv.) 
Accusatores  multos  esse  in  civitate  utile  est,  ut  metu  contlneatur 

audacia:  verum  tamen  hoc  ita  est  utile,  ut  ne  plane  inludamur 

ab  aocusatorihus.     (Cic.) 
Tantum  Tide  ne  hoc  tempore  isti  ohesse  aliquid  possit.    (Cic.) 
Adnitar,  ne  firnstra  yos  hanc  spem  de  me  conceperitis.     (Liv.) 
Scriptum  erat,  ut  ad  ludos  omnia  pararet  neve  comznitteret  ut  £rustra 

ipse  properasset.     (Cic.) 
Ohducuntur  Uhro  aut  cortice  tmnci,  quo  sint  a  frigorihus  et  calorihus 

tutiores.     (Cic.) 
Caesar  cognovit  per  Afranium  stare,  quo  minus  pro^o  dimicaretur. 

(Caes.) 
Non  recusaho,  quominus  omnes  mea  scrlpta  legant.     (Cic.) 
Nil  verbi,  pereas  quin  fortiter,  addam.     (Hor.) 
Vix  milites  temperavere  anlmis,  quin  eztemplo  impetnm  fiacerent. 

(Liv.) 

(b)  The  subordinate  clause  is  often  in  place  of  object  or  subject  to 
the  principal  verb. 

Verres  rogat  et  orat  Dolabellam,  ut  ad  Neronem  proficiscatur.     (Cic.) 
Decrevit  senatus,  ut  L.  Opimius  videret,  nequid  respublioa  detrimentl 

caperet.     (Cic.) 
Ne  quid  ferretur  ad  populmn  patres  tenuere :  plebes  viclt  ut  quintum 

eosdem  tribunes  crearent.     (Liv.) 
Justitiae  prlmum  munus  est,  ut  ne  cui  quis  noceat,  nisi  lacessitus 

injuria.     (Cic.) 
Frozimum  est,  ut  doceam  deorum  providentia  mundum  administrarl. 

(Cic) 
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Hi8i  quendam  pro  amldtla :  qui  boo  AKftonlo  dixit. 

Hominl  natora  rationom  dedit ;  qua  roffuntur  aninii  appoUtiu. 

Scribebat  Aelins  orationes,  quas  alii  dloe)>ant. 

Unam  id  bonum  est,  quo  melior  animus  effldetiir.     (Sen.) 

Ezpressae  sunt  ex  imlus  cujusque  damno,  dolore,  incommodo,  calami- 

tate,  injuria  publicae  a  inraetore  formulae,  ad  qnas  privata  lis 

adcommodatnr.     (Cic.) 
Liciti  sunt  usque  adeo,  quoad  se  efflcere  posse  arbitrabantnr :  supra 

adjecit  Aesclirlo.     (Cic.) 


1  Note  to  §  6^2, 
681        Qnin»  like  ut,  is  also  used  in  consecutive  (§§  704,  706)  and  dependent 
interrogative  (§  754)  sentences.    The  following  is  a  sununary  of  the  general 
usage  of  certain  verbs : 

Verbs  oiforbiddingy  hindering,  opposing^  with  or  without  a  negative  or 
its  equivalent,  may  be  followed  by  ne  or  quomlnus,  or  an  infinitive  (with 
or  without  an  accus.) ; 

verbs  of  oppoHngy  refrainingy  neglecting^  doubiingy  abest,  &c.  may,  if 
n^ative  or  quasi-negative,  be  followed  by  quin ; 

non  dubito,  &c.  also  by  an  ace.  and  infinitive ; 

dubito  is  followed  by  a  dependent  interrogative  an,  an  non.  (Madvig.) 


!  Comparative  sentences  may  here  be  noticed:  they  are  intro- 
duced by  correlative  adjectives  or  adverbs ;  e.g.  tantiis...quantus,  tarn 
...quam,  sic.ut;  sometimes  the  demonstrative  is  omitted;  sometimes 
the  verb  of  the  clause.  (Other  comparative  sentences  with  ut  in  §  715.) 

1.  With  adjective  or  adverb  in  positive  or  superlative  degree. 
Tanta  est  apud  eos,  quanta  maTlma  potest  esse,  momm  studiorumque 

distantia.     (Cic.) 
Locorum  nuda  nomina  et  quanta  dabitnr  brevltate  ponentur.     (Plin.) 
Jugurtha  quam  maxlmas  potest  copias  armat.     (Sail.) 
Verba  quam  potes  ambiguls  callidus  abde  notis.     (C)v.) 
Tenuit  locum  tam  diu,  quam  ferre  potuit  laborem.     (Cic.) 
Fraeda  inde  maJore,  quam  quanta  belli  fama  fuerat,  revecta,  ludos  fecit 

(Liv.) 
Grata  ea  res,  ut  quae  lua-xlme  senatui  unquam  fnit.     (Liv.) 

2.  With  adjective  or  adverb  in  comparative  degree,  eo...quod,  eo 
...quo,  In  proportion,,. as ;  quam,  than,     (For  priusquam,  see  §  699.) 
Haec  eo  fsuiilius  maguam  partem  aestatis  faciebant,  quod  nostrae  naves 

tempestatibus  detinebantur.     (Caes.) 
Quo  quisque  est  sollertior  et  ingeniosior,  hoc  docet  iracundius  et  labo- 

riosius.     (Cic.) 
Quo  minus  ingenio  possum,  subsidium  mibi  diligentiam  comparavl. 

(Cic.) 
Nec  nunc  quldem  Tlris  desidero  adulescentis ;  non  plus  quam  adules- 

oens  tauri  aut  elephant!  desiderabam.     (Cic.) 
Antonio,  quam  est,  volo  pejus  esse.     (Cic.) 
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cat       (c)    In  sentefKresiestrkdre  of  a  preceding  stateineiit. 

tta...«k,  com  eo  vk,  vfitk  tlu  precauHcn  thai. ..must,  provided  that; 
tta  Be,  tta  itt  Be.    Compare  §  714. 
Accepinnui  (CS^ewin)  condlcionee  Md  tto  vt  zemoffesi  |»mili!ti  ez  iSs 

loels  qiue  oodqwrit.    (Cic. ) 
Atqne tta nunmiir,  itc Teiie fiOnzcBiiaeet,  isimo Be Bedtom,  fludione 

diecvqiet  Inmm.    (Hor.) 
LAztnrlBiB  drttas  djUa  lacnuiiie  siut  zeddtta  com  eo  vt  aedes  Ineasciiie 

flmilltillj    JlCDOOdS    <^ftm*»>wwi*    TffltmTlllff    timwlfflpllwig    CUBl    populo 

(Lhr.) 


089       {d)    K  thing,  about  which  fear  is  felt,  is  expressed  by  a  sentence 
with  Itt,  if  it  is  wished ;  with  Be,  if  it  is  dreackd.     (In  English  that  not 
corresponds  to  nt,  /r//  or  that  to  ne.)    Ve  non  b  also  used  for  ut, 
especially  when  the  principal  sentence  is  negative. 
O  poer,  vt  lis  TttaUa,  metiio,  et  majomm  ne  qids  amieiu  frigore  te 

ferlat.    (Hor.) 
Bern  frnmentarlam,  vt  eaUe  wmrniodft  8ia»portazl  posset,  tlmeare  se 

dicebaaft.    (Caes.) 
Yereor  ne  Romam,  sic  cimctaiEtlbiis  notris,  WarnilhaJI  ac  Foeids  toties 

serravertnt  majores  nostrL    (Lir.) 
Tbneo,  ne  non  Impetrem.     (Cic.) 

Similarly  Tide  ne  non  sit,  Tide  vt  sit.  Perhaps  it  is  not,  Tide  ne  sit. 
Perhaps  it  is.    (For  another  meaning  of  these  e3q>ressions  see  §  682.) 
Mnlta  istins  modi  dicnntor  in  sduflis,  sed  credere  omnia  Tide  ne  non  sit 

necesse.    (Cic.) 
Brat,  8i  cqjnsgnam,  oerte  tvom  nihil  praeter  Tirtntem  in  Ixmis  dicere. 
'VidenemaglSy'inqiiam,  'tvomfaezlt.'    (Cic) 

03g        (/)    With  ne,  nSdom,  much  less. 

This  usage  arises  from  the  prevention  of  the  occmrence  of  the  greater 
event  being  rhetorically  regarded  as  the  purpose  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
less  event. 
Vix  in  ipsis  tectis  frigns  inflzma  Taletodine  Titator:  nednm  in  mari  sit 

fiiolle  alMsse  ab  iiUnria  temporis.     (Cic) 
QnerelMUitnr  consoles  hellicosos  ambo  Tiros,  qui  vei  in  pace  tranqnlUa 

beilnm  excitare  posaent,  nedmn  in  hello  zespirare  ciTltatem  forent 

passuri.     (Liv.) 
Qolppe  secnndae  res  aapientiom  aaimos  fsitigant,  ne  illl  corraptis  mori- 

bns  Tlctorlae  temperarent.    (Sail.) 

690        ^     Purpose  not  of  the  principal  action  itself,  but  of  the  mention  of 
the  action ;  especially,  with  ne  dicam,  in  suggesting,  while  declining  to 
make,  a  stronger  statement.    The  present  subjunctive  is  chiefly  used. 
Ne  longlor  aim.  Tale.    (Cic.) 

Qoando  qnidem  est  apud  te  Tirtati  honos,  nt  benefido  toleris  a  me,  qnod 
minis  nequisti,  trecenti  conJuraTimns  pzindpes  Jnventutis  Bomanae, 
ut  in  te  bac  via  grasaaremnr.    (Liv.) 
Satis  inconsiderati  fait,  ne  dioam  andacis,  rem  nllam  ez  illis  attingere. 

(Cic.) 
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085  3«  Some  colloquial  phrases  may  perhaps  belong  to  the  class  of  com- 
parative sentences. 

(tf)    With  quantiun,  which  is  either  relative  or  perhaps  interrogative ; 
Vino  et  lucemls  Mediu  adnaoes  iimnane  quantum  dlscrepat.    (Hor.) 
Ulnim  qnam  Inlmicus  lt>at,  ut  ego  objuxig^arem.     (Cic.) 
0  Fliaedria,  lncredlt>Uest  quantum  erum  anteeo  sapientla.    (Ter.) 

{B)    With  quam  qualified  by  an  adverb  prefixed.    (This  usage,  e.g. 
mtre  quam,  is  probably  the  result  of  attraction  for  mirum  quam:  the 
whole  expression  being  adverbial,  each  member  is  made  adverbial^.) 
Mire  quam  lUlus  lod  non  modo  usus,  sed  etlam  cogltatlo  delectat.  (Cic.) 
Succlamatum  est  el  frequenter  a  mllitibuB  Ventldlanle,  nam  suos  valde 

quam  paucos  ]ial>et.    (D.  Brut.) 
Hand  Coolie  fait  ea  quae  objlcerentur  memorla  complectl,  pleraque  enlm 
oppldo  quam  parva  erant.    (Liv.) 

687  4.  Similar  (to  the  above-named  uses  of  quantum,  quam,  ut,  §  683) 
is  the  use,  in  the  early  language,  of  ut  in  phfases  which  may  be  either 
relative  or  interrogative.    (Comp.  §  753.) 

{a)    Satin*  ut,  'tolerably.' 
Satin',  ut  obUtuB  fal  tlbl  me  narravlsse  7    (Plant.) 
Satin' utmemlnltUbertatls?    (Plant.) 

{b)    Vide  ut  is  used  to  express  surprise.    It  is  preceded  by  hoc  or 

mtid. 

Hoc  Bis  ylde,  ut  palpatur :  nullust,  quando  occeplt,  blandlor.    (Flaut.) 
0  lllud  ylde,  os  ut  slM  dlstondt  camufex.     (Ter.) 
(For  ut  after  vide  in  a  reported  question,  §  750.) 

689       A  climax  or  anticlimax  may  be  expressed  directly  in  the  indicative ; 
especially  by  ne...quidem,  non  modo... sed  etlam,  &c.,  and  in  post- Augus- 
tan writers  adeo  (adeo  non,  so  much  less), 
Lepldo  quldem  numquam  placult  ez  Italia  ezlre ;  Tallo  multo  minus. 

(Cic.) 
Haec  Igltnr  sapiens  non  susdplet  rel  publlcae  causa :  ne  res  publlca 

quldem  pro  se  susdpl  Yolet.    (Cic.) 
Dies  autem  non  modo  non  levat  luctum  bTino,  sed  etlam  auget.    (Cic.) 
ApoUlnls  oracula  numquam  ne  medlocrl  quldem  culquam,  non  modo 

prudentl  prolMita  sunt.    (Cic.) 
Hnjus  totlus  temporls  fortunam  nee  deflere  quldem  qulsquam  satis  dlgne 

potult,  adeo  nemo  ezprlmere  yerbls  potest.    (Veil.) 

891       So  with  non  dlco,  non  dlcam,  of  a  weaker  statement,  which  the  speaker 
rejects  in  favour  of  a  stronger  one. 
Incredlblle  ac  slmUe  portentl  est,  quonam  modo  Ilia  tarn  multa  quam 

panels,  non  dlco  mensHms  sed  dlelms,  efltiderlt.    (Cic.) 
NIML  est  In  ea  urbe  contra  hanc  rem  publlcam  non  dloo  fiuTtnm,  sed  nihil 
omnlno  excogltatum.    (Cic.) 

1  Comp.  /*€T(i  ibpmoi  Bavfiaarov  qcov^  Bavfia^rSs  (os  x^^P^*  ^c. 
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692        3.     An  event  expected  and  purposed. 

I.  {a)  With  dnm,  until ^  rarely  donee,  quoad ;  in  present  and  im- 
perfect tenses  only.  (In  English  the  subjunctive  is  best  expressed  by 
using  ''s bally  ''should,^  '- can^  ^ could;'*  or  by  a  periphrasis;  e.g.  dnm 
venlat,  yeniret,  *  to  allow  of  bis  coming,'*  *  to  enable  him  to  comeJ*) 

Ezspecta,  am&bo  te,  dnm  Atticnm  convesiam.     (Cic.) 

Dum  zelicoae  naves  eo  coBvenirent,  ad  horam  nonam  in  ancorls  exspeo- 

tavlt.    (Caes.) 
Mnlta  bello  passns,  dnm  oonderet  nrbem  InfiBrretqne  deos  Latto. 

(Verg.) 
AcUa  pngna  te  duce  per  pueros  hostili  more  refertnr,  donee  alterutrum 

veiox  victoria  fironde  eoronet.     (Hon) 
Epaminondas  ezercebatnr  plurlmum  cnrrendo  et  Inctando  ad  eum  finem, 

quoad  stans  complecti  posset  atque  eontendere.    (Nep.) 

(b)  Sometimes  the  subjunctive  implies  not  strictly  that  an  action 
is  purposed,  but  that  it  is  expected  and  counted  on  (dum,  *  (ivhile^). 

Nihil  deinde  moratus  rex  quattuor  milia  axmatorum,  dum  reeens  terror 
esset,  Seotussam  mlslt.    (Liv.) 

694  {c)  Sometimes  (chiefljr  in  Livy  and  later  historians)  with  donee,  *so 
long  as,*  *  until,'*  the  subjunctive  is  used  of  facts ;  where  the  indicative 
would  have  been  used  in  earlier  writers.  Only  in  present  and  imperfect 
and  (rarely)  pluperfect  tenses.     (Comp.  §  720.) 

Nihil  sane  trepidabant  elephanti,  donee  contlnenti  velut  ponte  age- 
rentur ;  primus  erat  pavor,  quum,  soluta  ab  eeteris  rate,  in  altum 
raperentur.  Ihi  urgentes  inter  se,  cedentibus  extremis  at>  aqua, 
trepidationis  aliquantum  edehant,  donee  quietem  ipse  timor  dreum- 
spectantibus  aquam  fisclsset.    ( li  v. ) 

696  (d)  *  So  long  as '  =  ^provided  that  J  *  //  only; '  dum,  dum  modo  (in 
negative  sentences  dum  ne,  dummodo  ne),  with  present  or  imperfect 
tenses. 

Dum  res  maneont,  verba  fingant  arbitratu  suo.     (Cic.) 

Vox  ilia  dira  et  abominanda,  ^Oderint  dum  metuant.*  Sullano  sclas 
saeeulo  seriptam.  Oderint  ?  quid  7  dum  pareant  ?  non.  dum  pro- 
bent?  non.  quid  ergo?  dum  timeant.  Sie  nee  amarl  quidem 
veUem.     (Sen.) 

Quiequid  vis  esto,  dummodo  nil  recites.     (Mart) 

Hulti  omnia  OBCta  et  honesta  neglegnnt,  dummodo  potentiam  conse- 
quantur.     (Cic.) 

Imltamlnl,  patres  eonscripti,  tnrbam  iaeonsnltam,  dum  egO  ne  Imlter 
tribunes.     (Liv.) 
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693  The  indicative  mood  is  used  with  qnam  dim,  so  long  as;  dum,  donee, 
quoad,  ««/«/,  twbilst,  so  long  as^  of  a  simple  expression  of  fact. 
The  plupertect  appears  not  to  be  used  in  these  sentences. 

I.     (a)  *  Until :^  donee  (donicnm),  quoad ;  and  sometimes  dum. 

Usque  eo  timul,  donee  ad  rejieiundos  judlees  yenlnras.  (Cic.) 
Milo  In  eenatu  fnlt  eo  die,  quoad  Mnatns  dlmlsaus  eat.  (Cic.) 
MiM  quidem  usque  euzae  erit,  quid  agas,  dum,  quid  egeris,  adero. 

(Cic.) 
695        (^)     *  While  ^  =  ^so  long  as,^  *  all  the  time  that ;'  dum,  donee,  quam- 
dlu,  quoad.    The  tense  in  both  clauses  is  usually  the  same. 

Neque  enim,  dum  eram  Yoblsenm,  aulmum  meum  vldebatis.     (Cic.) 

Hoe  feei,  dum  lieuit ;  Intennial,  quoad  non  lieuit.     (Cic) 

T7t  aegroto,  dum  anlma  est,  spes  esse  diettur,  sie  ego,  quoad  Pompeius 

in  Italia  fnlt,  sperare  non  destitl.     (Cic.) 
Donee  gratus  eram  tibl,  Persarum  Tlgul  rege  beatlor.    Donee  non  alia 

magis  arslsti,  Romana  ylgui  elarior  nia.     (Hor.) 
Quamdiu  quisquam  erit,  qui  to  defendere  audeat,  vlTes.     (Cic.) 

697  (^  *'While^  i.e.  */»  the  time  that:^  dum  with  present  tense  (though 
qualiqring  past  actions),  rarely  with  other  tenses.  (The  indicative 
present  is  usually  retained  even  in  clauses  dependent  on  infinitives  and 
suT>junctives.) 

Of  time  only,  without  any  notion  of  purpose. 

An  event  expected  is  sometimes  treated  as  if  it  occupied  the  period  of  waiting. 

Dum  venlunt  amiei,  solus.  Alio  proeul  stante,  multa  secum  anlmo 
Tolutans,  inam1>ulaTlt.     (Liv.) 

Nullis  evidentibus  eausis  obiere,  dum  ealeiantur  matutino,  duo  Oae- 
sares,  Q.  Aemilius  Lepidus  Jam  egrediens,  ineusso  polliee  limini 
eubiculi ;  C.  Aufnstius  egressus,  eum  in  senatum  iret,  offense  pede 
in  eomitio;  Cn.  Baebius  Tampbilus,  eum  a  puero  quaesisset 
horas ;  L.  Tuccius  medieus,  dum  mulsi  potionem  banrlt ;  Apptus 
Saufeius,  e  balineo  roTerstts,  eum  mulstmi  biblsset  ovumque  sor- 
beret;  &c.    (Plin.) 

Dum  baee  Veils  agebantttr,  interim  arx  Bomae  Capitoliumque  in  in- 
gentl  perlculo  ftilt.    (Liv.) 

{d)     '  While  ^  =  ^in  consequence  of^ 

In  has  dadis  Inddlmus,  dnm  metul  quam  earl  esse  et  dillgi  maluimus. 

(Cic.) 
Ita  muller,  dnm  pauca  manelpia  retineie  Tolt,  fortunas  onmes  per- 

didlt.     (Cic.) 
Yerum  ego  liberlus  altiusque  proeessi,  dum  me  eivitatis  morum  plget 

taedetque.    (Sail.) 
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093  a.  An  event  expected  and  its  occurrence,  or  prior  oc- 
currence, prevented;  w^ith  quam  (quam  non)  after  (a)  piiiis, 
ante,  (b)  potlus,  and  the  like.  When  the  principal  sentence  is  nega- 
tive, the  occurrence  or  prior  occurrence  of  the  event  is  not  prevented, 
but  secured  (rarely,  if  ever,  in  perfect  tense). 
(a)  Haerens  in  tergo  Romanns  prius,  quam  fores  portarum  <ybjlce- 

rentur,  velut  agmlne  uno  iiTUmpit.     (Li v.) 
Is  videlicet  antequam  veniat  in  Fontam,  lltteras  ad  Cn.  Pompeium 

mittet.     (Gic.) 
Sed  non  ante  datam  cingetis  moenibus  nrbem  quam  vos  dira  fames 

ambesas  subigat  malls  absumere  mensas.     (Verg.) 
AA  fratrem  amicosque  ejus  non  prius  destitit  mlttere,  quam  paeem  cum 

lis  confirmaret.     (Liv.) 
Sometimes  (in  Livy,  &c.)  without  any  accessory  notion  of  purpose. 
Pauds  ante  diebus,  quam  Syracusae  caperentur,  Otadlius  in  AMcam 

transmisit.     (Liv.) 

7C0  (^)    Zeno  Eleates  perpessus  est  omnia  potius,  quam  conscios  delendae 
tyrannidis  indicaret.     (Cic.) 
Erlplet  quivls  oculos  citius  mihl  quam  te  contemptum  cassa  nuce 
pauperet.     (Hor.) 
So  with  ut  also : 
Multi  ex  plebe,  spe  amissa,  potius  quam  ut  cruciarentur  trahendo 
animam,  capiUbus  obvolntls  se  in  Tiberim  praedpitavsirunt. 

(Liv.) 

CHAPTER  XX. 

USE  OF  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD  TO   EXPRESS 
CAUSATION:  with  contrasted  use  of  indicative. 

(E)     Consecutive  subjunctive. 

702  The  consecutive  subjunctive  expresses  an  action  viewed  as 
characteristic  of  persons  or  things,  or  as  the  natural  result 
of  other  actions  or  of  qualities. 

For  the  distinctive  use  of  tenses,  see  §  633. 
704        1.     With  relative  adjective,  e.g. 

qui  =  ut  is,  */(?  that  he,''  ^  such  that  he^  ^the  kind  of  person  to,'* 
^such  persons  as:^  in  negative  sentences  qui  non;  or,  if  the  prin- 
cipal sentence  is  negative,  or  quasi-negative,  quin  (or  qui  non^).  Also 
cum  =  quo  tempore.     Especially  frequent 

(a)    after  demonstratives  (is,  talis,  tantus,  &c.)  or  adjectives  of 
quality ; 
Eero  is  sum,  qui  nibU  unquam  mea  potius  quam  meomm  ciyluiki  causa 

fecerim.     (Cic.) 

^  Quin  is  used  for  qui  (quae,  quod)... non,  nom.  case,  rarely  for  any 
other  case.     In  other  cases  either  quin...eum,  or  quem...non  is  used. 
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699       2.    With  quam  after  prius,  ante,  clUus,  &c. ; 

{a)  Of  a  simple  statement  of  the  subsequent  occurrence  of  one 
event  to  another,  as  a  fact.  The  imperfect  is  rarely  used,  the  pluperfect 
never. 

Ante  ferlt  (amor),  tuti  quam  cemlmus  hostem.     (Propert.) 
Haec  bona,  is,  qui  testamentum  fecerat,  Heraclio,  ante  aliquanto  quam 

est  mortuus,  omnia  utenda  ac  possldenda  tradlderat.     (Cic.) 
Neque  prlus  fugere  destiterunt,  quam  ad  flumen  Rheniun  mlllla  pas- 

suum  ex  eo  loco  drdter  qulnque  peryenerunt.     (Caes.) 
Non  defatlgabor  ante,  quam  lllorum  andpltls  vlas  ratlonesque  et  pro 

omnibus  et  contra  omnia  dlsputandl  percepero.     (Cic.) 
Membrls   utlmur  prlus,   quam  dldldmus,  cujus  ea  causa  utilltatis 

babeamus.    (Cic.) 

(A)  Occasionally  the  indicative  is  found,  even  though  the  occur- 
rence denoted  is  a  matter  to  be  prevented. 

Sed,  me  dlus  fidlus,  multo  dtlus  meam  salutem  pro  te  abjecero,  quam 
Cn.  piaiudl  salutem  tradidero  contentlonl  tuae.    (Cic.) 

701        if)    The  same  simple  connexion  of  like  expressions  is  found  in  the 
infinitive,  participle,  &c. 
Addit  Pompelus  se  prlus  ocdsum  Irl  a  Clodlo  quam  me  vlolatum  Irl. 

(Cic.) 
Boleo  te  saplentla  praedltum  prope  singularl  non  tuls  bonis  delectarl 

potlus  quam  allenls  malls  laborare.     (Cic.) 
Nonne  tibl  adfirmavl  quldvls  me  potlus  perpessurum  quam  ez  Italia  ad 

bellum  civile  ezlturum  ?    (Cic.) 
Constltuunt  lllo  potlus  utendum  consilio  quam  aut  dedltlonls  aut  pacls 

subeundam  condlclonem.    (Caes.) 


Indicative  with  relatives:  also  with  quod,  ut. 

703  The  indicative  is  used  for  simple  definitions  of  existing  per- 
sons or  things  or  classes  (qui,  ^«wbo,^  ^(ivboe'verf  cum,  ^  at  which 
time'). 

After  such  expressions  as  sunt  qui,  the  indicative  is  unusual  (except 
in  the  earlier  writers  and  poets),  unless  an  adjective  of  number  or  defi- 
niticHi  be  added,  as  multl  sunt  qui. 

705  Sp.  Thorlus  satis  valuit  in  popular!  srenere  dlcendl,  is,  qui  agrum  pub- 
licum vltlOBa  et  inutill  lege  veotlgali  leyavlt.    (Cic.) 
Epieurus  non  satis  politus  est  lis  artibus,  quas  qui  tenent,  erudlti 
app^Uantur.    (Cic.) 
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Campaiil  majora  In  daCactioaa  <mii|uqraiit,  qiaam  quttras  Ignosei  posset. 

(Liv.) 
Haec  est  una  contentio,  qnae  adhnc  permanserlt.    (Cic) 
Solns  as,  C.  Caesar,  cnjos  In  Tletorla  cedderlt  nemo  nisi  annatus. 

(Cic.) 
0  fortunate  adnlescens,  qnl  tnae  ylrtutlB  Hbmenun  praeconem  In- 

Yeneris.     (Cic.) 
Erlt  illnd  profecto  tempus,  com  tn  fortlsslmi  vlrl  magnitadinem  animi 

deslderes.     (Cic.) 
In  id  saecnlom  Bomnli  ceddit  aetas,  com  Jam  plena  Graeda  poetarum 

et  mosiconim  esset.     (Cic.) 

706        (F)    after  assertions  of  existence  or  non-existence  (est  qnl,  est  cum, 
est  quod,  &€.); 

Sunt  qnl  dlscessnm  anlmi  a  corpore  pntent  esse  mortem.    (Cic.) 
Est  quatenns  amldtlae  dari  venia  possit.    (Cic.) 
Fait  antea  tempns,  cam  Ctannanoe  Qalll  Tirtate  soperarent.    (Caes.) 
Qnotns  igitar  est  qalsqne  qui  somnlls  pareat,  qiH  intellegat,  qui  memi- 

nerlt?    (Cic.) 
Nee  quisquam  rex  Fersaram  potest  esse,  qui  non  ante  "Us^^xvaa  dis- 

clpllnam  sclentlamqne  perceperit.     (Cic.) 
Nego  in  Sicllia  tota  allom  argenteoni  vas  foisse,  qoin  Verres  conqni- 

sierit,  Inspexerit,  quod  placltom  sit,  alrotalerit.     (Cic.) 
In  castello  nemo  fait  omnium  militum,  quin  volneraretur.    (Caes.) 

708        (r)    occasionally  without  any  special  introduction. 

At  ille  nesdo  qui,  qui  in  scholis  nominazi  solet,  mille  et  oetoglnta 

stadia  qnod  abesset  videbat.     (Cic.) 
L.  Pinarius  erat  vir  acer  et  qui  plus  in  eo,  ne  posset  dedpi,  quam  in 

fide  Siculorum  reponeret.     (Cic.) 
Et  quidem  saepe  qnaerimus  verbum  latinum,  par  Graeco,  et  quod  idem 

▼aleat:  liic  nihil  fait  quod  quaereremus.     (Cic.) 
In  enodandis  nominibus,  vos  Stoid,  quod  miserandmn  sit,  laboratis. 

(Cic.) 

710         {d)    In  relative  sentences,  restricting  (e.g.  by  way  of  proviso)  a  general 
assertion ;  especially  with  qui  quidem,  qui  mode. 

Omnium  quidem  oratorum,  quos  quidem  ego  cognoverim,  acutisslmum 

Judico  Q.  Sertorimn.    (Cic.) 
Servus  est  nemo,  qui  mode  tolerabili  condidone  dt  servitutis,  qui  non 

audadam  dvium  perhorrescat.    (Cic) 
Epicurus  se  onus,  quod  sciam,  saplentem  profiteri  est  ausus.    (Cic.) 
Peto  igitur  abs  te,  ut  omnibus  rebus,  quod  sine  molestia  tua  facere 

possis,  d  commodes.    (Cic.) 
Tu,  quod  tuo  commodo  fiat,  quam  primum  velim  veziias.    (Cic.) 
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Vtnun  Ubi  oommo^Kim  est,  ellge.     (Cxc.) 

Viztiu  est  una  altissimls  defiza  radlciliiis,  quae  nimq.iiam  vl  nlla  labe- 

factarl  potest.     (Cic.) 
Hen  me  xniserom,  qui  tnom  aTilnniin  ez  animo  spectavl  meo.     (Ter.) 
Fortunatus  llliiis  ezitiui,  qui  ea  non  Tl<lit,  qaum  fiorent,  quae  praeyidit 

futura.     (Cic.) 
Longnm  illod  tempos  cum  non  ero,  magia  me  movet,  qnam  hoc  ezl- 

guum.     (Cic.) 
Sententlam  meam  tu  fiusillime  persplcere  potulstl  Jam  ab  illo  tempore, 

com  in  Cumanum  mlU  obvlam  yenlstl.     (Cic.) 


707  Simt  mnlti,  qui  erlpinnt  aliis,  quod  aliis  larglantur.     (Cic.) 
Est  eni  cognomen  corvus  habere  dedlt.     (Prop.) 
Multi  anni  sunt,  cum  M.  Fadius  In  meo  aere  est,  et  a  me  dillgitur 

propter  summam  suam  humanitatem.     (Cic.) 
Sed  Inddunt  saepe  tempera,  cum  ea,  quae  mazlme  yldentur  dlgna  esse 

Justo  homine,  commutantur  fiuntque  contraria.     (Cic.) 
Fuit  cum  hoc  did  poterat:   'Patrldus  enim  eras  et  a  llberatorlbus 

patriae  ortus : '  nunc  consulatus  non  generis,  ut  ante,  sed  Ylrtutis 

praemlum.     (Liv.) 
Qulcquam  bonum  est,  quod  non  eum,  qui  Id  possldet,  mellorem  fiiclt  ? 

(Cic.) 
mhl  liber  esse  non  yldetur,  qui  non  aliquando  nihil  agit.     (Cic.) 

709  Necesse  est  multos  timeat,  quem  multi  timent.     (Laber.  ap.  Sen.) 
Quem  per  arbitrum  drcumvenlre  non  posses,  cujus  de  ea  re  proprlum 

non  erat  Judicium,  hunc  per  Judicem  condemnabls,  cuJus  de  ea  re 

nullum  est  arbitrium  7    (Cic.) 
Ne  quo  nomine  quldem  appellare  vos  debeam,  sdo.     Cires?    qui  a 

patria  yestra  desdstis.    An  milltes  7  qui  Imperlum  auspldumque 

abnuistls,  sacramentl  rellglonem  rupistis.     (Liv.) 


711  In  the  indicative  a  limitation  of  the  principal  sentence  by  a  relative 
clause  is  stated  without  assumption,  as  a  description  of  existing  persons, 
facts,  &c. 

(a)    With  simple  relative ;  sometimes  with  quldem,  mode  added. 

Catonem  yero  quis  nostromm  oratorum,  qui  quldem  nunc  sunt,  legit  ? 

(Cie.) 
Quis  Ignorat,  qui  modo  umquam  mediocrlter  res  Istas  scire  curayit,  quin 
tria  Graecorom  genera  sint  7    (Cic.) 
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712  2-  With  a  connective  adverb:  itt,  in  negative  vt  non,  *so 
i bat.., is  not;''  or,  if  the  principal  sentence  is  negative,  or  quasi- 
negative,  quln, 

(a)  Hon  is  es,  Ca^Uaa,  ut  te  jrador  Timqiiain  a  tnipttudlne  reyoearlt. 

(Cic.) 
Belicuos  ita  parterrltos  egenotl,  vt  non  prlns  ftiga  deslstereiit,  qnazn 

In  conspectom  agminiB  noetri  venissent.    (Caes.) 
Hanc  orationem  babnlt  tanta  coostantla  foda  atq:ii6  ynltiia,  ut  non  ex 

vita  sed  ex  domo  in  domnm  vidaretnr  migrare.     (Nep.) 
Nitnqnam  tarn  male  est  SUmlis,  qnin  aUqiiiid  facets  et  eonimode  dlcant. 

(Cic.) 
Idtteras  ad  te  nnmquam  habni  cni  daiem,  qnin  dederlm.     (Cic) 
Trevtri  totins  biemis  nnUiim  tempos  intermisemnt,  qnin  trans  Bliennm 

legates  mitterent.     (Caes.) 

(b)    The  subordinate  clause  is  often  in  place  of  subject  or  object 
to  the  principal  sentence. 
Tantmn  aliest  vt  nostra  miremnr,  ut  nsqne  eo  diffidles  ac  morosi  simus, 

nt  nobis  non  satis  feudat  ipse  Demosthenes.     (Cic.) 
Mos  est  homlnnm,  nt  nolint  enndem  plnribus  rebus  ezcellere.     (Cic.) 
Saepe  fit,  nt  ii,  qui  debent,  non  respondeant  ad  tempos.    (Cic) 
Ne  dQus  qnidem  potest  fscere,  nt  qui  vixit  non  vlxerit,  qui  bonores 

gessit  non  gesserit,  ut  Us  dena  Tiglnti  non  sint.    (Plin.) 
Ad  Appii  Clandii  senectntem  accedebat  etiam  nt  caecns  esset.     (Cic) 
UM  Yams  restltit,  et  qnis  esset  ant  quid  yellet  qoaesivlt,  Fabins 

bnmemm  apertnm  fi^ladio  appetit,  panlnmqne  afUit,  qnln  Yamm 

interficeret.     (Caes.) 
Facere  non  possum,  qnin  cotidie  litteras  ad  te  mittam,  nt  tnas  ao- 

dpiam.    (Cic.) 

714       (c)    In  sentences  restrictive  of  a  preceding  statement:  nt  fiusiam= 
^whilst  yet  doings   ut  non  fodam,  &c.  *  without  doing,^  &c.    The  prin- 
cipal sentence  often  has  ita.    (Compare  §  684.) 
Cujus  ego  ingeninm  ita  laudo  nt  non  pertimescam,  ita  probo  ut  me  ab 

eo  deiectari  fiBudlius  quam  dedpi  pntem  posse.    (Cic) 
Kon  ita  pridem  spondees  stabiles  in  jura  patema  recepit  commodus  et 

patiens,  non  nt  de  sede  secunda  oederet  ant  quarta  sodaliter. 

(Hor.) 
Qois  est  qui  velit,  nt  neque  diligat  quemquam,  nee  ipse  ab  ullo  diUgatur, 

in  omnium  remm  abundantia  yiyere  7    (Cic.) 

(d)    In  concesave  sentences:  ut  (ut  non),  ^supposing  that^^  ^even 
if:    The  subordinate  clause  is  usually  put  first.     (Compare  §  676.) 
Ut  fueris  dignior  quam  Plandus,  (de  quo  ipso  tecum  ita  contendam 
paulo  post,  ut  conservem  dignitatem  tnam,)  non  competitor,  sed 
populus  in  culpa  est.    (Cic) 
Quotus  quisque  juris  perltns  est,  nt  eoa  numeres,  qui  volunt  esse  ? 

(Cic) 
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Censores  causas  sUpendlis  miasorain  oognoaoelmiit,  et  ci^iib  nondum 
justa  xnissio  Tisa  esset,  tta  Jusjurandiim  adigeliant :  'Ez  tnl  anlznl 
flententia,  tn  ex  edicto  C.  Claudl,  T.  Sempronl  censorum  in  provln- 
daixi  Macedonlam  redibis,  quod  sine  dOlo  male  focere  poteris/  (Li v.) 

ProdidisU  et  te  et  illam  miseram,  quod  quidem  in  te  fuit.    (Ter.) 

(3)     With  doubled  forms  of  relative,  and  those  with  cunque  at- 
tached, e.g.  qulsquis,  utut,  quamquam,  quicunque;  also  uter. 
Sed  quoquo  modo  illud  se  habet,  liaec  querella  vestra  niliil  valet.  (Cic.) 
Quldquld  id  est,  timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentis.     (Veig.) 
Deiotari  copias,  quantaeoniuiue  sunt,  nostras  esse  duco.     (Cic.) 
Qulcquld  est,  ubicunque  est,  quodcunque  aglt,  renldet  Egnatius.  (CatuU.) 
Potest  oninino  lioc  esse  falsum,  potest  verum,  sed,  utrum  est,  non  esii 

mirabile.     (Cic.) 
Utcunque  ferent  ea  facta  minores,  yincet  amor  patriae.     (Verg.) 
Romani,  quamquam  itinere  et  proello  fessi  erant,  tamen  MeteUo  in- 

structi  intentique  obvlam  procedunt.     (Sail.) 


713       Subordinate  sentences  denoting  a  fact,  and  themselves  forming,  or 
placed  in  apposition  to,  the  subject  or  object  of  a  verb  (except  a  verb 
oi  feeling  or  sayings  cf.  %  szs)t  ^re  often  put  in  the  indicative  mood 
with  quod.     (For  other  sentences  with  quod  see  §§  740 — 744.) 
Accidit  perincommode,  quod  eum  nusquam  yidistt     (Cic.) 
Te  nee  quod  dies  eziit  censurae,  nee  quod  coUega  majfistratu  abiit,  nee 

lex,  nee  pudor,  coercet.     (Liv.) 
Eumenl  inter  Macedonas  vlyenti  multum  detrazit,  quod  aJienae  erat 

civitatis.    (Nep.) 
Praetereo  quod  illam  sibi  domum  sedemque  delegit.     (Cic.) 
Fecit  liumaniter  Licinius,  quod  ad  me  misso  senatu  vesperi  venit.  (Cic.) 
Super  b^lli  Latlni  metum  id  quoque  accesserat,  quod  triginta  Jam 

Jurasse  populos  satis  constabat.    (Liv.) 
Often  also  such  sentences  are  in  apposition  to  an  oblique  case: 
Hoc  uno  praestamus  vel  mazime  feris,  quod  exprimere  dicendo  sensa 

possumus.    (Cic.) 


■JIS       Facts  explaining  or  defining  a  statement  are  often  expressed  by  the 
indicative  with  ut,  *  as.^    Thus  a  sentence  with  ut  is  found — 

(a)     Defining  the  order  or  degree:  ut=*aj,'  '•according  as,''  ''Just 
as,''    The  principal  sentence  often  has  ita,  sic,  perinde,  pro. 
His,  sicut  erant  nuntiata,  expositis,  consul  de  religione  patres  consu- 

luit.     (Liv.) 
Ut  sementem  feceris,  ita  metes.     (Cic.) 
Id,  prout  cujusque  ingenlum  erat,  interpretabantur.     (Liv.) 

(3)  Adducing  a  fact  to  be  allowed  for ;  ut,  prout,  pro  eo  ut,  *  in 
proportion  to  cujhat^  ''ullofivingfor  wbat.^  In  early  language  also  praeut, 
*  compared  <witJb.^ 

At  M  quidem,  ut  populi  Bomanl  aetas  est,  senes;  ut  Atheniensium 
saeda  numerantur,  adulescentes  debent  vlderi.     (Cic.) 

Continued  on  p.  29! 
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Vt  worn,  ecmftnm  Tttam  toam  earn  mtm,  (naqiM  cbIb  ed  eoaiBraBda,) 

lioe  Ipsiim  oooftnun,  4110  ta  ta  sopodoreiii  flngls.    (Cic) 
Im  q:BllNis  v^  cExaTVElai,  legamtaa  tamoi  boa  daond,  Iwrtlffiti  et  dt?«na 

opioioiie.    (Quint) 
Yenrai  1^  boe  mm  itt,  tamoi  praedanm  qwrtacnlTmi  Bdhl  propono, 

modo  ta  ooneeMore  ipeetaie  Uoeaft.    (Ck.) 
Ut  eidm  mtUmem  Plato  millaiB  adftzrei,  (TldA  quid  homliil  tiSMaM,) 

Ipsa  auclorltata  ma  frasgeret,    (Cic.) 

(e)    So  of  an  impossible  supposition  pi^t  intrrrogatiTdy. 

Blebia  vt  a  nolria  lioe  tantum  aigenti  asftarat  tain  aparta  trridena? 

amori  liarda  aattna  aai.    (Ter.) 
Bgooauttalntarp^nam?  nalioe  qiildemTdlam.    (Cic) 
Qnangnani  qnld  loqiiorT  ta  vt  una  rea  ftaagat?  ta  nt  imqiniiB  ta 

conlgasT  tnittiillamffevammadttareTiitinaintDillatam] 

di  Immortalaa  dslni.    (Cic.) 
ImOtiis  nt  ta  ilBerli  Ootyttla  Tolssta?    (Hot.) 


(F)    Subjunctive  of  attendant  circumstances. 

716  The  subjunctive  with  com  is  in  some  of  its  uses  very  peculiar,  but 
appears  to  be  referable,  like  the  preceding  dass,  to  the  feet  or  event  be- 
ing presented  to  the  mind  not  as  a  mere  de6nition  of  the  time  of  the 
principal  action,  but  as  a  cause  or  a  possible  cause  <^  its  occurrence, 
at  least  in  the  form  in  which  it  actually  occurred. 

(F)  The  subjunctive  expresses  a  real  action,  viewed  as  the 
attendant  cause  or  circumstance,  under,  or  notwithstand- 
ing, which  other  actions  or  events  take  place. 

ns  1'  With  relative  adjective:  qal,  ^-huumucb  as  Jbt,^  ^akboa^b  he* 
(qni  praaaartlm,  'and  that  though  he,') ;  often  with  at,  at  pota,  qiolppe, 
prefixed.    So  also  at  aid,  Sec 

Paoeasse  milil  Tldaor,  <tnl  a  te  diacesaarim.     (Cic.) 
Macaecom,  qui  haaeantanonvidarlml    (Cic) 
Moamat  Ipsl,  qui  lycmvei  a  prlndpio  fldaaamoa,  qootidla  denrttigainar. 

(Cic) 
BAUfioaa  taotoa  liaapaa,  qnl  omnia  eaparat  rtto  fiMta,  aztemplo  dsr 
■eandtt  ad  TUiariin.    (Liv.) 
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Sed  mehercule,  ut  qnidem  nuno  so  eania  halMt,  etsl  hestemo  sezmono 
lal)efoctata  est,  mlM  tamen  Tidetnr  esse  TeriBBlma.    (Cic.) 

Compararat  Stlienlas  argentl  bene  factl,  prout  Thennitani  homimB 
facilitates  ferel>aiit,  satis.     (Cic.) 

{c)     Making  a  conces^on :  ut. .  .Ita,  *  although '. . .  '•yet^  (For  qaam- 
quam,  utconque,  &c.  see  §  711  (^) :  for  etsl,  etiamsl,  §  6504:.) 
Verum  ut  errare,  ml  Planci,  potnlstl,  (quls  enim  Id  effogerlt?)  sic 

decipl  te  non  potuisse  quls  non  videt  7    (Cic.) 
Sagnntinl,  ut  a  proelils  quletem  habuezant,  ita  non  nocte,  non  die, 

unquam  cessayerant  ab  opere.    (Liv.) 

(/)     Admitting  the  truth  of  what  is  put  only  as  a  concession  or 
thought;  ut,  sicut,  *aj,  infact^ 
Sit  Ennlus,  ut  est  certe,  perfectior.     (Cic.) 
Terrendi  nia«is  hostes  erant  qiiam  flallendi,  slcut  territi  sunt.     (Liv.) 

{e)    Explaining  by  reference  to  a  permanent  habit,  or  to  a  state ; 
ut,  sicut.    ITt  is  inunediately  followed  by  est,  sunt,  &c. 
Yenetomm  auctoritate  flnltlml  adducti,  ut  sunt  Gallorum  subita  et 

repentina  consilla,  eadem  de  causa  Trebium  retlnent.     (Caes.) 
permulta  alia  conligit  Cbrysippus,  ut  est  in  amnl  histozia  curiosus. 

(Cic.) 
(/)    In  asseverations : 

Ita  TiTam,  ut  mazimos  sumptns  fi&elo.    (Cic.) 


Indicative  in  relative  and  temporal  sentences. 

717  Sentences  with  cum  in  the  indicative  mood  are  very  frequent,  but 
they  denote  the  bare  time  when  a  thing  occurred,  without  granmiatically 
implying  any  sort  of  connexion  between  the  principal  event  and  that 
which  marks  the  date  of  its  occurrence.  The  comic  poets,  and  Cicero 
in  certain  sentences  (r),  tise  cum  for  *  since ^  where  later  writers,  and 
Cicero  as  a  general  rule,  use  quoniam,  or  resort  to  the  subjunctive. 

The  indicative  expresses  merely  the  fact,  without  implying 
any  connexion  between  this  and  that  event,  although  such  connexion 
may  exist. 

719        I.  («)    With  relative  adjective:  qui  =  *ybr  i><f,' *fl»^^/iv,'    Some- 
times (in  Plautus,  Sallust,  and  Livy)  qulppe  qui. 
Tn  dies  noctesque  crudarls,  cul  nee  sat  es,  quod  est,  et  id  ipsum  ne 

non  diutumum  sit  faturum,  times.     (Cic.) 
0  fldam  dextram  Antoni,  qua  Ule  plurimos  elves  truddayit.     (Cic.) 
Habeo  senectuti  magnam  gratlam,   quae  mlM  sermonis  aviditatem 

auxit,  potionis  et  dbi  sustulit.    (Cic.) 
At  Jugurtba  contra  spem  nuntio  accepto,  qulppe  cul  Romae  omnia 

yenum  ire  in  animo  haeserat,  ad  senatum  legates  mlttit.     (Sail.) 
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Oasira  repetnnt  pavorls  et  tniniiltas  Jam  plena,  ut  ublfemlnae  puerlque 

et  alia  imtiellii  turba  permlxta  esset.    (Liv.) 
BoUs  candor  Inlustrlor  est  quam  nllias  ignis,   qnippe  qni  inmenso 

mnndo  tarn  longe  lateque  conluceat.     (Cic.) 
Ttibuno  plel>i8  quaestor  non  pamisti,  cui  tuns  praesertlm  coUega  pare- 

ret.    (Cic.) 

720  2.  With  relative  adjectives  and  adverbs:  of  cases  frequently 
occurring;  with  qnionmqne,  com,  ubi,  sen,  &c.  in  Livy  and  later 
writers  (rarely,  if  ever,  in  Cicero,  Caesar,  or  Sallust)  and  only  in  plu- 
perfect and  (sometimes)  imperfect     Cvan=twJbeneven 

Com  in  Jos  duel  debitorem  vidissent,  nndique  convolabant.     (Liv.) 

Neque  hereditatem  cujusquam  adilt,  nisi  cum  amlcitia  memisset. 

(Tac.) 

Id  fetialis  ubi  dixisset,  bastam  in  fines  eonun  emittebat.     (Liv.) 

Fbllopoemen  ubi  iter  quopiam  faceret  et  ad  difflcUem  transitu  saltum 
yenisset,  contemplatus  ab  onini  parte  loci  naturam,  cum  solus  iret, 
secum  ipse  agltabat  anlmo,  quum  comites  haberet,  ab  iis  quaere- 
bat,  si  bostis  eo  loco  apparuisset  quid  capiendum  consilii  foret. 

(Liv.) 

Vescebatur  et  ante  cenam,  quocumque  tempore  et  loco  stomacbus 
desiderasset.     (Suet.) 

Quoonnque  se  intulisset,  victoriam  secum  baud  dubiam  trahebat.  (Liv.) 

Quotiens  super  tali  negotio  consultaret,  edita  domus  parte  ao  liberti 
unius  consdentia  utebatur.    (Tac.) 

Neo  consul  Bomanus  temptandis  urbibus,  sicunde  spes  aliqua  se  osten- 
disset,  deerat.    (Liv.) 

722  3.  With  (quom)  cum,  the  subjunctive  implies  that  the  event, 
action,  &c.  exercises,  or  might  exercise,  an  influence  on  the  event, 
action,  &c.  named  in  the  principal  sentence.  (This  use  is  rare  in 
Plautus.) 

The  clause  with  cum  usually  precedes  (the  whole  or  at  least  the 
verb  o^  the  principal  sentence,  but  sometimes  is  placed  after  it  by  way 
of  explanation  or  contrast,  see  §§  724,  730,  734. 

The  subjunctive  is  used  as  follows : 

(a)  Of  actions,  events,  &c.  recounted  not  as  mere  marks  of  time, 
but  as  essential  parts  of  the  historical  narrative ;  in  imperfect  and  plu- 
perfect tenses. 

Though  *when»  often  serves  to  translate  cum  into  English,  the 
effect  in  such  sentences  is  best  given  thus ;  e.g.  cum  rediret,  'retumin^,^ 
^M  he  returned i'  cum  redisset,  *  having  returned^  *  on  hu  return.' 
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(3)     So  especially  where  the  quality  displayed  by  the  principal 
action  is  the  antecedent  to  the  relative.     (Qul=  *  sucb,^) 

.    81  mlhi  negottnm  permlslsses,  qui  mens  amor  In  te  est,  confeclssem. 

(Cic.) 
Consurgitur  In  consUlmn,  cum  sententlas  Opplanlcus,  quae  tunc  erat 
potestas,  palam  fieri  yelle  dlzisset.     (Cic.) 

721  2.  With  relative  adjectives  and  adverbs:  of  cases  frequently 
occurring,  or  occurring  not  more  at  one  time  than  at  another ;  with 
quicumque,  cum,  ubi,  quoties,  simul  ac,  si,  ut  qulsque,  &c.,  especially 
the  perfect,  pluperfect,  and  completed  future  tenses,  in  subordination 
respectively  to  the  present,  imperfect,  and  future  in  principal  clause. 
Cnm= '  <whenever,^ 

Cum  ad  Tlllam  venl,  hoc  Ipsum  nllill  agere  et  plane  cessare  me  delectat. 

(Cic.) 
Cum  paterfamlliae  Ulustriore  loco  natus  decessit,  ejus  propinqul  con- 

Teniunt.     (Caes.) 
Quocunque  aspexlsti,  ut  fnriae,  sic  tuae  tlM  occurrunt  Injuriae.    (Cic.) 
Ubl  per  Bocordlam  ylres  tempus  ingenium  dlflluxere,  naturae  infirmitas 

accusatnr.     (Sail.) 
Quisquis  erat  qui  aliquam  partem  In  meo  luctu  sceleris  Clodlanl  attl- 

glsset,  quocumque  venerat,  quod  Judicium  cumque  subierat,  dam- 

nabatur.    (Cic.) 
Plerumque  milites  Btativis  castris  halMbat,  nisi  cum  odos  aut  pabuli 

egestas  locum  mutare  subegerat.     (Sail.) 
Ego,  cum  a  nostro  Catone  laudal>ar,  yel  reprehendi  me  a  ceteris  facile 

patiebar.     (Cic.) 
Si  ab  persequendo  bostis  deterrere  nequiyerant,  disjectos  ab  tergo  cir- 

cumveniebant.     (Sail.) 
Ut  ci^usque  sors  exciderat,  alacer  arma  raptim  capiebat.     (Liv.) 
Kec  hie  puer,  quotiescimque  me  yiderlt,  ingemescet  ac  pestem  patris 

sui  se  dicet  videre.     (Cic.) 

723  3*  With  conjunctions  of  time,  other  than  cum,  e.g.  ut,  ubi,  postea- 
quam  (postquam),  simul  ac,  and,  in  Plautus  occasionally,  quoniam, 
the  indicative  is  used  in  expressing  the  event  on,  or  sometimes  since, 
the  occurrence  of  which  something  else  takes  place.  (For  dum, 
&c.  see  §  693  sqq.,  for  priusquam,  §  699.) 

Pompeius,  ut  equitatum  suum  pulsum  vidit,  acie  ezcessit.     (Caes.) 
Quae  ubi  spreta  sententla  est,  iterumque  eodem  remeante  nuntio  con- 

sulebatur,  censuit  ad  unum  omnes  Interflciendos.     (Liv.) 
Alia  subinde  spes,  postquam  baec  vana  eyaserat,  excepit.     (Liv.) 
Fosteaquam  victoria  constituta  est  ab  armisque  recessimus,  cum  pro- 

scrlberentur  bomlnes,  erat  Rosdus  Romae  firequens.     (Cic.) 
Quern  simul  ac  Jutuma  soroc^rebescere  vidit  sermonem,  in  medias  dat 

sese  acies.    (Verg.) 
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Omn  portM  appnq^nqiiuret,  editos  ex  composlto  Ignii  ab  HaTinlbalft 

••t...Nota  Toz  Phllommii  et  famillare  Jam  slgnum  quimi  ezcitasset 

TlfUem,  portola  aperitur,    (Liv.) 
Phodon  com  ad  mortem  duceretur,  obvlns  el  fait  Eplilletiui...l8  cum 

lacrlmang  dizlsset  * 0  Quam  Indlgna  perpeteri*,  Pliodonl '  bulc  llle 

*  at  noa  inoplnata  *  Inqnlt.    (Nep.) 
Meildie  com  Caesar  pabulandl  causa  tres  leglones  misisset,  repente 

liostes  ex  omnllyus  partllms  ad  palmlatores  adTdaverimt.    (Caes.) 
Zenonem,  com  Athenis  essem,  audlebam  frequenter.     (Cic.) 
Onm  intempesta  nox  esset,  mansissemqae  in  Tllla  P.  ValerU,  postrldie- 

que  apud  eundem  ventum  exspectans  manerem,  munldpes  Begini 

pluriml  ad  me  yenenmt,    (Cic.) 

724       The  following  are  instances  of  the  clause  with  com  being  subsequent: 
Attraliltar  a  Venexlis  LtiUlus  commodum,  cum  Aproidus  e  palaestra 

redlsset  et  in  tricllnio  reculmisset.    (Cic.) 
mgressus  urliem  est  quo  comitatu  vdl  potius  agminel  cum  dextra 
sinistra,  gemente  populo  Romano,  minaretor  dominls,   notaret 
domes,  dlv^hnmuQ  se  urbem  palam  sqis  poilioeretur.    (Cic.) 

So  especially  com  dieeret,  ^  sayings  as  be  did*  =  ^ on  the  ground  that ^ 
as  be  said^    (Compare  quod  diceret,  §  74 2-) 

Cotidie  meam  potentiam  invidiose  crlmlnaliatnr,  cum  dlceret  senatum, 
non  quod  senUret,  sed  quod  ego  vellem  decernere.     (Cic.) 

726  The  clause  with  cum  is  sometimes  tantamount  to  a  secondary  (often 
oblique)  predicate  of  a  thing  seen,  heard,  &c.  (Imperfect  tense.)  With 
this  use  of  the  subjunctive  comp.  ftait  cum  diceret,  &c.  §  706. 
Saepe  e  socero  meo  audlTl,  cum  is  dlceret  socerum  suum  Laellum  sem- 
per fere  com  Bciplone  s61itnm  rusticarl.  (Cic.) 
Adulescentium  greges  Lacedaemone  yldlmus  ipsi  Incredibili  contentione 
certantis,  ^nm  exanlmarentur  prius  quam  Tlctos  se  f aterentur. 

(Cic.) 

728       (J>)    Of  the  grounds  or  reason  of  an  action,  3cc.    Cxim^^ since,* 
*  ewbereas* 

Quae  cum  Ita  sint,  Catillna,  pergt  quo  coepisti.    (Cic.) 
Atqui  necesse  est,  cum  slnt  dl,  si  mode  sunt,  ut  profecto  sunt,  ani-> 

mantis  esse,     (Cic,) 
Dionysius,  cum  in  communibus  suggestis  consistere  non  kuderet,  con- 

tionari  ex  tnrri  alta  sdetMkt.     (Cic.) 

730       The  following  are  instances  of  the  clause  with  cum  bang  subse- 
quent: 

Yenit  ad  nos  Cicero  tuns  ad  cenam,  cum  Pomponia  foras  cenaret. 

(Cic.) 
Quid  facient  crines,  cum  ferro  talia  cedant  7    (Cat.) 
Quid  laciat  custos,  cum  sint  tot  in  ur1>e  theatra,  quoque  sid  comites 
Ire  Tetentnr,  eat?    (Ov.) 
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4.  With  (quom)  cmn,  the  indicative  mood  is  used  in  the  following 
meanings  and  uses  (besides  those  in  §§  705,  707,  7»i). 

726        (a)     Coincidence  in  point  of  time.     Cuin=*<ii;i6^/7,'  ^ at  the 
time  <iuben^ 

The  event  put  in  the  indicative  with  cum  is  regarded  as  one  which 
would  not  have  been  mentioned  at  all,  except  for  the  purpose  of  defin- 
ing the  time.. 

Cmn  haec  leges,  lialMbimiis  oonsnles.     (Cic.) 

Cimi  liaec  Bomae  agelMULtnr,  Ctaaldde  AntloclLiui  solUdtaliat  clTltatium 

anlmoB.    (Liv.) 
Com  prlmum  Bomam  venl,  nihil  prlns  flEudendum  putavi,  qaam  ut  tlhi 

alMMnti  de  reditu  nostro  sjatularer.    (Cic.) 
BeUquum  est,  ut  ante,  Quam  proficiscare,  scrihas  ad  me  omnia,  cum 

profectuB  eris,  cures  ut  sciam^     (Cic.) 
De  nomine  tyrannl  hoc  respondere  possum,  me,  qualiscumque  sum, 

eundem  esse,  qui  fni  cum  tu  ipse  mecum  sodetatem  pepiglsti. 

(Liv.) 
Cum  Flacentiam  consul  yenit,  Jam  ex  stativls  moverat^  HannlTwI. 

(Liv.) 
In  isto  genere  ftiimus  ipsi,  cum  ambitionis  nostrae  tempera  postula- 

Iwmt.     (Cic.) 
Quae  nemora  aut  qui  yos  saltus  habuere,  pueUae  Naides,  indigno  cum 

Gailus  amore  perihat  ?    (Verg.) 
Tum  cum  in  Asia  res  magnas  permulti  amiserant,  sdmus  Bomae  sdu- 

tione  impedita  fidem  conddisse.    (Cic.) 
So  cum  yenio,  praetor  quiescetMit ;  finttres  iUi  Cllyyratae  inambulahant. 

(Cic.) 

727        (J>)    So  in  reckoning  the  length  of  time :  cum=  *  to  the  time  that,'' 
Mi^ta  dies  erant  ipsi,  cum  has  dabam  litteras,  per  quos  nullas  a 

yohis  acceperam.    (Cic.) 
Nondum  centum  et  decem  anni  sunt,  cum  de  pecuniis  repetundis  a 

L.  Fisone  lata  lex  est,  nulla  antea  cum  fnisset.    (Cic.) 

729        (<^)     Reason;  in  early  writers :  in  Cicero  only  where  the  verb  in  the 
principal  sentence  is  laudo,  gratulor,  &c.    Not  after  Cicero.     Quom= 
*  because^ 
TA  ttbl  omnes  omnia  optata  offerant,  quom  me  tanto  honore  honestas, 

quomque  ex  yindis  ezimis.    (Plaut.) 
<^iom  te  di  amant,  yoluptatist  mihL     (Plaut.) 
Ctotulor  tihi,  cum  tantum  yales  apud  DOlabeilam.    (Cic.) 

lit  the  following  sentences,  though  similar  otherwise  to  some  in  §  730, 
the  mood  shows  that  coincidence  in  time  only  is  marked.  (Compare  also 
§733.) 

Qnidiloinini  fadant,  audent  cum  talia  Aires  7    (Vei^.) 
Qttfd  sapiens  fadet,  stultus  cum  munere  gaudet  7    (Ov.) 
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^^        (r)     Of  events,   actions,   &c.  notwithstanding    which    other 
events,  &c.  take  place.    0\jja=^altbougb.'' 
Dmentia  flnmen,  coin,  aquae  ylm  yebat  Ingentem,  non  tamen  navliim 

patiens  est.    (Liv.) 
Fylades  cum  sis,  dices  te  esse  Oresten,  ut  moxlare  pro  amlco  7    (Cic.) 
Ipse  Cicero,  com  tenutsslma  valetadlne  esset,  ne  noctumum  qoldem 

slM  tempos  ad  qnietem  relinqnebat.     (Caes.) 
Nunc  com  ejns  alienum  esse  animnm  a  me  sentiam,  qoamobrem  red- 

ducam?    (Ter.) 
Hoc  Ipso  tempore,  cimi  omnia  gymnasia  philosopM  teneant,  tamen 

coram  andltores  discnm  andire  quam  philosoplium  malimt.  (Cic.) 

734       The  following  are  instances  of  the  clause  with  cum  bring  subse- 
quent: 

CvLm=^aniiyet,^  ^<while  all  the  time'*  (cf.  §  724),  cum  praesertim, 
*  and  that  too  though,^ 
Quomodo   Igltur  boo  in  genere  accusas  Sestlum,  cum  Idem  laudes 

MilonemT    (Cic.) 
Simulat  se  eorom  praesidlo  conftdere,  cum  luterea  aliud  qulddam  Jam 

diu  maChlnetur.     (Cic.) 
Fadium  a1)stractum  defodit  in  ludo  et  ylYum  conbusslt ;  cum  quidem 

praasus,  nudis  pedibus,  tunica  soluta,  manibus  ad  tergum  rejectis 

Inambularet,  et  1111  mlsero  quirltantl    reeponderet,  AM  nunc, 

populi  fldem  inplora.     (Asin.  Poll.) 
Thucydides  nunquam  est  numeratus  orator ;  nee  vero,  si  bistorlam  non 

scrlpsisset,  nomen  exstaret,*  cum  praesertim  fuisset  bonoratus  et 

nobllis.    (Cic.) 

736        M    Of  an  action  or  event,  &c.  rhetorically  contrasted  with  a  later  or 
particular  action,  &c.  of  the  same  sort ;  especially  where  the  time  of  the 
two  actions  is  different. 
Sisennae  bistoria  cum  ftcHe  omuls  yincat  superiores,  turn  Indlcat  tamen, 

quantum  abslt  a  summo.    (Cic.) 
Cum  te  a  puerltia  tua  unice  dilezezim,  turn  boo  vel  tuo  fiacto  vel  populi 
Romaai  de  te  judido  mnlto  acrius  diligo.    (Cic.) 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

USE  OF  SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD  TO  EXPRESS  ALIEN  OR 
CONTINGENT  ASSERTIONS^  kc.  idth  contrasted  use  of 
Indicative. 

(G)  Subjunctive  of  reported  statements. 
738  The  subjunctive  in  all  the  sentences  classed  here  serves  to  distin- 
guish what  is  reported  from  what  is  uttered  at  first  hand.  These  sen- 
tences are  not  lilce  those  in  the  next  head,  dependent  on  infinitive  or 
subjunctive  moods,  but  (except  for  some  collateral  reason)  on  the  indi- 
cative. 
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731  (^  Identity  of  action.  (Present  and  pe^feqjttenses.)  Usually 
the  tense  and  person  of  the  verb  in  bofK  sentences  are  the  same.  Cum  = 
^<U)ben,'  ^  in  that? 

Qui,  cum  huno  accusant,  Naevlum  Flautum  Knnlum  accusant.     (Ten) 
De  te  autem,  CatUina,  cum  Qulescunt,  prol>aiit ;  cum  patlnntur,  decer- 

nimt;  cum  tacent,  daMant.    (Cic.) 
Concedo  tibl,  ut  ea  praeteteas,  quae,  cum  taces,  nlTill  esse  concedis. 

(Cic.) 
Epicurus  ez  animls  hominum  eztrazlt  radldtus  religlonem,  cum  in  dis 

inmortalibus  opem  et  gratiam  sustulit.    (Cic.) 


733        In  some  sentences  (from  Plautus  and  Terence)  similar  to  some  on  the 
opposite  page,  §  732,  the  coincidence  in  time  serves  to  set  off  strongly  the. 
unreasonableness  of  the  action.     (Compare  §  729.)    <^om.=  ^  although^ 
Quid  igitur  fiudam  7  non  earn  7  ne  nunc  quldem,  cum  accersor  ultro  7 

(Ter.) 
Hei  miU,  insanire  me  aiunt  ultro,  quom  Ipsi  Insaniimt.    (Plaut.) 


735  (s)  The  coincidence  in  time  is  sometimes  vividly  expressed  by  an 
inversion ;  what  would  otherwise  have  been  the  temporal  clause  being 
put  first  as  an  independent  sentence  (often  with  Jam),  and  what  would 
have  been  the  principal  sentence  being  subjoined  with  cum,  often  cum 
repente,  cum  interim,  &c.  Oum=ettum. 
Milites,  postquam  in  aedis  irrupere,  dlyorsi  regem  quaerere,  strepitu  et 

tnmuitu  omnia  miscere,  cum  interim  Hiempsal  reperitur,  occul- 

tans  se  tusmrio  mulieris  ancillae.     (Sail.) 
Castra  in  liostico  incuriose  posita,  cum  subito  advenere  Sanmitium 

legiones.     (Liv.) 
Hannil)al  subibat  muros,  cum  repents  in  eum,  niliil  minus  quam  tale 

qulcquam  timentem,  patefacta  porta  erumpunt  Romani.     (Liv.) 
Jamque  hoc  flacere  noctu  apparabant,  cum  matres  famlllae  repente  in 

publicum  procurrerunt.    (Caes.) 

737        (/)    ^^  ^  simple  combination  witTi  faint  contrast  of  two  actions 
(subjunctive  more  usual).    C^am—whilsty  both  {%xvai=and). 
Cum  ipsam  cognitionem  Juris  augurii  consequi  cupio,  tum  mebercule 

tuis  incredibiliter  studiis  erga  me  muneribusque  delector.    (Cic.) 
Cum  te  semper  mazime  dilezi,  tum  firatmm  tuorum  singularis  pietas 

nuUum  me  paUtur  officii  erga  te  munus  praetermittere.    (Cic) 
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The  subjunctive  expresses  a  definition  or  reason  or 
condition  or  question  reported,  but  not  as  the  speaker's 
or  writer's  own  at  the  time  of  speaking  or  writing:  in  a 
subordinate  sentence. 

For  the  distinctive  use  of  tenses,  see  §  6ss  sqq. 

t40       1.    Reported  deHnition  or  reason:  with rdative adjective. 
PaetOB  omnea  IXbrot,  4110s  frater  suns  r^qninet,  mlhi  donavlt.   (Cic.) 
Magna  propooit  11a,  qjd  regem  oodderlnt,  poraamla.    (Caes.) 
Xnterlm  cotidle  Caesar  Hednos  ftranumtnTO,  q:iiod  essent  iraldloo  pdl- 
Udtl,  flagltars.    (Cae^) 

2.    Reported  or  ^sjsun^ed  reason :  with  adverb,  qnod,  quia ; 
non  quod,  non  quia,  no^  quo,  noa  qaln. 
Laudat  Panaettns  AMeanum,  qood  ftierit  abstinflos.    (Cic.) 
An  paenltet  yos  qnod  salmm  ezerdtom  tradnzertm  T  quod  dassem 

liosttam  piliiiQ  Jimpttlu  adTenlens  prolllgavoflmT  quod  Iris  per 

Iridnumequestripro^lloaoperaveilmT  &c.    (Caes.) 
Caesar  sua  senatnsquy  In  eam  lyneflda  commemoraYlt,  quod  rez  ap- 

peilatus  esset  1^  senatu,  qupd  amieos,  quod  munera  ampllsslma 

missa.    (Caes.) 
Bomaal,  quia  consuls,  uM  smnma  jraruu  esset,  ad  Id  loeoirum  pros- 

pere  rem  gerereut,  minus  his  dadllras  commovehantor.    (Liv.) 
PngUes  In  Jactandls  caestllras  IngemescuiLty  non  quod  doleant  anlmove 

succnmhant,  sed  quia  profoniienda  Toce  onme  coipus  Intendltnr 

Tenltque  lOaga  vehement^or.    iCic.^ 
KUki  quldem  laudatrillora  Yldentor,  quae  sine  yendltatlone  et  sine 

populo  teste  flunt,  non  quo  foglendus^t,  (omnia  enlm  l>ene  facta 

In  luce  se  conlocari  ycflunt,)  .sed  tam^  nullum  theatmm  tirtuti 

consdentla  majus  est    (Cic.) 
Hon  tarn  ut  prosim  eausls  elahorare  soleo,  quam  ut  ne  quid  obslm : 

non  quln  enltmidnm  sit  In  utroque,  sed  tamen  multo  est  tuxplus 

oratorl  nocnlsse  vldexl  causae,  quam  non  proftalsse.    (Cic.) 

742       ^7  ^  carelessness  of  expressiou  the  j^erb  x>f  '  saying '  or  '  thinking '  is 
sometimes  put  in  the  sabjanctive  instead  of  the  th^n^  said.    Bo  especially 
dlceret,  dloerent.    (Compare!  724.) 
Com  enlm  HannilwillB  permlssu  ezkpet  de  castrls,  zsedllt  panlo  post, 

quod  se  ohlltnm  nesdo  quid  dlceret.    J[Cic.) 
Qui  istfnc  venlunt,  supenriam  tnam  Hipcusant,  qood  urgent  te  |>eroon- 

tantllras  respondere.    (Cic.) 

744       The  clause  with  quod  sometimes  simply  intcoduc^  a  matt^  £[>r  remark. 
If  this  is  stated  as  a  supposition  only,  the  .^bjunctive  is  used, 
lOles,  edloo  tlU,  si  te  In  platea  offendero  hac  post  umquam,  fuod  dlcas 

mihl,  '  allum  quaereham,  Iter  liac  halral,'  perllstL    (Ter. )    * 
Qnod  enlm  te  llberatum  jam  ezlstlmatlonls  meto,  deftmctnm  honorllras, 
deslgnatnm  consnlem  oogltes,  mlhi  crede,  omamenta  lata  et  bene- 
flola  popuU  Romani  non  mlnore  negotlo  retlnentur  qoam  conqia- 
rantur.    (Cic) 
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Indicative:  in  contrasted  usages. 

730  The  indicative  ejcpresses  a  fact;  or  a  direct  statement  of 
opinion  of  the  writer  or  speaker. 

I.     With  relative  adjective. 
Paetus  omnes  llbros,  quos  frater  ejus  rellquerat,  mlM  donavlt. 
Verres  xnlttit  rogatum  vasa  ea,  qiuM  pQlcherrlina  apud  eum  viderat. 

(Cic.) 
Negavlt  86  Judioes  ex  lege  Rupllla  sortitiinun :  quinque  Judlces,  quos 
oommodum  Ipsl  fait,  dedit.     (Cic.) 

741       a.    With  causal    conjunctions,   quod,   quia,   quoniam,   quando, 
Blquidem,  quatenus,  *  inasmuch  as,^    (For  quod  see  also  §  713.) 
Neque  vero,  quid  mlM  Irascare,  inteUegere  possum.    81,  quod  eum 

defendo,  quern  tu  accusas,  cur  tlbi  ego  non  succenseo,  quod  ac- 

cusas  eum,  quem  ego  defendo  7    (Cic.) 
Ita  fit  ut  adsint  propterea,  quod  of^ciuift  sequuntur,  taceant  autem 

Iddrco,  quia  perlculum  yltant.     (Cic.) 
Qtiod  spiratlB,  quod  yocem  mltUtls,  quod  formas  homlnum  Iia1)eti8, 

indlgnantur.     (Liv,) 
Tnsculanum  et  Pompejanum  val^e  me  d^lectant,  nisi  quod  me  aere 

alieno  obruerunt.     (Cic.) 
Voa,  Qnlrltes,  quoniam  Jam  nqx  est.  In  vestra  teeta  discedite.    (Cic.) 
Quando  igitnr  yirtus  est  adfectio  animi,  laudabiles  efflciens  eos,  in 

qulbus  est,  ez  ea  proflciscuntur  honestae  voluntates.     (Cic.) 
gumma  utUltas  est  in  lie  qui  militarl  laude  antecellunt,   siquidem 

eorum  conslllo  et  periculo  cum  repuUici^  tuni  ettam  nostris  rebus 

perfTul  posBumus.    (Cic.) 
Qnandoquidem  apud  te  nee  auctoritas  senatus  nee  aetas  mea  valet, 

trilranos  plebis  appello,    (^i^-) 
Cur  enim  non  usquequaque  Homerids  versibus  agam  tecum,  quatenus 

tu  me  tuis  agere  non  paterls  7    (Plin.) 
Quo  quldem  etiam  magis  sum  ezerdtus,  non  quia  muftis  debeo,  sed 

quia  saepe  concurru^t  aliquorum  d^  me  meritorum  inter  ipsos 

contentiones.    (Cic.) 

743  Quod  with  indicative  often  expresses  a  fact,  which  is  not  so  much  the 
cause  of  the  action  of  the  priijcipal  verb,  as  the  cause  of  the  statement,  a 
matter  for  remark. 

Quod  Bcrlbis,  te  si  veUm  ad  me  venturam,  e^o  vero  istic  esse  volo.  (Cic.) 
Quod  SiUus  te  cum  Clodio  loqiU  vult,  potes  id  mea  volu^itat^  ^acere. 

(Cic.) 
Quae  cum  ita  sint,  quod  C.  Pansa  consul  verba  fedt  de  litteris,  quae  a 
Q.  Caepione  adlatae  sunt,  de  ea  re  ita  censeo.    (Cic.) 
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746       3.    Reported  condition:  the  apodo^s  not  being  set  out  sepa- 
rately, but  absorbed  into  the  principal  sentence. 

{a)  Praetor  aedem  Dlorl  Yovlt,  si  eo  die  hostes  fadlsset.     (Liv.) 
Metellas  evocat  ad  se  maglBtratos ;  nisi  resUtnlssent  statuas,  yehe- 

menter  mlnatnri.     (Cic.) 
Jngnrtlia  timeliat  Iram  senatus,  nl  pamisset  legalist.     (Sail.) 
Nee  11108  perlCQlom,  si  animus  host!  redlsset,  cogere  potnlt  gradum 

accelerare.     (Liv.) 
Hemici  pudore  etlam,  non  xnlserlcordla  wAxan.^  moti,  si  nee  obsUtissent? 

communlbus  hostibos,  nee  opem  nllam  obsessls  socils  ferrent, 

Romam  pergunt.     (Liv.) 
Cur  M.  Brutus,  referente  te,  leglbus  est  BOlutos,  si  ab  urbe  plus  quam 

decern  dies  afnisset^  7    (Cic.) 

{b)    So  especially  in  legal  forms;  si,  ni,  utl,  quicquid,  &c 
Bubrius  Apronium  sponsione  lacessivlt,  ni  Apronius  dictitaret  te  sibi  in 

decnmls  esse  sodum.    (Cic.) 
Afilrmabant  qui  una  merueran^  secum  Caesonem  turn,  frequentemque 

ad  signa  sine  ullo  commeatu  fulsse.    Nisi  ita  esset,  multl  privatlBi 

ferebant  Volsdo  Judicem.    (Liv.) 

748        (f )     Sometimes  the  apodosis  is  omitted  altogether,  perhaps  not  even 
distinctly  conceived  (comp.  §§  658  c,  66a).  The  principal  sentence  states 
the  action  taken  or  feelings  excited  in  contemplation  of  a  particular 
event,  the  conditional  sentence  states  the  condition  on  which  the  event 
would  take  place;  this  contemplated  event  itself,  which  is  the  real 
apodosis,  is  not  stated.    The  conditional  sentence  appears  like  a  de- 
pendent   question.    Bl=^<wbetJber,^     (fosslm,   possem,    &c.   are  fre- 
quently found  in  the  conditional  clause.) 
Quaesivit  Iterum,  si  cum  Romanis  mllitare  llceret.     (Liv.) 
Hanc  paludem  si  nostri  translreut,  hostes  ezpectabant.     (Caes.) 
Tentata  res  est,  si  prime  impetu  capi  Ardea  posset.     (Liv.) 
Ad  Gonnum  castra  movet,  si  potiri  oppido  posset,    (Liv.) 

760       4.    Reported  question.     (Dependent  interrogative.) 

(N.B.  A  rhetorical  question  in  the  first  or  third  person,  not  de- 
pendent on  a  verb  of  asking,  but  being  part  of  a  continuous  report  of  a 
speech,  is  put  in  the  infinitive :  see  ch.  xxii.) 

(a)    Qui  sermo  fuerit,  et  quid  actum  sit,  scribam  ad  te,  quum  certnm 

sciam.     (Cic.) 
Sum  circumvectus :  ita  ubi  nimc  sim  nesdo.     (Plaut.) 

Nunc  has  exspectationes  habemus  duas,  imam,  quid  Caesar  actums 
sit,  alteram,  quid  Pompeius  agat.     (Cic.) 

Lesbonicum  hie  adulescentem  quaere,  in  his  regionibus  ubi  habitet. 

(Plaut.) 
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743        The  following  is  a  vow  in  direct  language. 

81  duellom,  quod  cum  rege  Antlodio  simil  populus  Jussit,  Id  ez  sen- 
tentia  senatoa  popullque  Bomanl  oonfectum  exit,  turn  tibl,  Juppl- 
^r,  populttfl  fiomaniui  ludos  magnos  dies  decern  coiitinuos  fadet. 

(ap.  Liv.) 


^  i.e.  minatur,  nisi  restiltalssent  statuas,  se  Us  malum  daturum. 

'  i.  e.  tlmebat,  nisi  paroisset  legratis,  ne  seaatns  Irasceretur. 

^  i.  e.  Hemld  liaec  secom  reputabant :  Pudebit  nos,  si  nee  bbstl- 
terimus,  &c. ;  or  pudere  se,  si  nee  obsUtlssent,  &c. 

^  i.e.  Referente  M.  Antonio,  senatnl  placoit  ut  H.  Brutus,  si... 
afnisset,  legibus  solveretur. 


747        A  thing  to  be  ascertained  is  sometimes  expressed  as  the  condition,  in- 
stead of  being  expressed  as  the  object,  of  the  seeing  or  knowing. 

Ibo  vlsam,  si  demist.     (Ter.) 
Nunc  redeo  :  si  forte  firater  redierit,  vlso.    (Ter.) 
mrum  nl  Mc  me  quasi  muraenam  exossare  cogitat.    (Plant.) 
Tu  nisi  mirumst,  leno,  plane  perdldisti  mulierem.    (Plant.) 
Miror,  Ula  superbia  et  importunltate  si  (Tarqulnlus)  quemquam  amicum 
habere  potuit.     (Cic) 


749       3.     A  direct  question  (or  exclamation)  is  put  in  the  indicative 
mood  (unless  it  concerns  what  some  one  is  to  do,  not  what  he  is  or 
was  doing:  see  §§  631.  4}  674). 
Vt  yalet  f  ut  memlnit  nostrl  7    (Hor.) 

Atticns.     ^*  Qoi  sermo  ftut  7  quid  actum  est  7"    Cicero.     **  Scribam  ad 
te,  quum  certum  sdam.*' 

751  In  conversational  or  animated  language  a  question  is  often  put, 
logically  though  not  grammatically  dependent  on  another  verb  or  sen- 
tence, e.g.  on  such  expletives  as  die  mibl,  loquere,  cede,  responde, 
expedl,  narra,  vide ;  rogo,  volo  scire,  foe  sciam ;  viden,  audln,  scin  ; 
&c.  So  frequently  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  even  where  later  writers 
would  make  the  question  dependent  and  use  the  subjunctive.  (Com- 
pare English  *  Tell  me^  <ivbere  are  you  f '  *  Tell  me  where  you  are') 
Gf.  §§  671,  673. 
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Bogitaaft  ma  vt  yalMun,  Quid  a^un,  qald.  z«nim  genm,    (Plaut.) 

Tide  q^am  inlqiiiOB  bIb  pne  studio,     (Ter.) 

Tldete,  vt  lioe  iste  coCTegtarit.     (Cic.) 

Quid  fait  cansaOy  cor  In  Afrtcam  Caesarem  noa  aeoiiarere,  tmn  pca«- 
Bcrtiiii  Mill  pan  tanta  reataxet  7    (Cic.) 

In  cmiani  compdUuntur  incerti,  qiuttenoa  Volero  exerceret  Tictoriam. 

(Liv.) 
Legatos  specnlari  Jiusenint,  nun  ackUidtati  animi  sodonim  ab  regd 
Peneo  essent.     (Liv.) 

762  '  Laeter '  alt  *  doleamne  gerl  lacrlmatiile  Mnnm,  In  duMo  est."    (Ov.^ 

Hoc  doce,  doleam,  necne  doleam,  nllill  Intoresse.    (Cic.) 

Tantum  Id  Interest,  yenerltne  eo  itlnere  ad  nr1>em,  an  ab  nr1>e  In  Cam- 
paniam  redlerit.     (Liv.) 

Quid  qnaeilB  ?    Perisse  omnia  aletiat,  quod  liand  scio  an  Ita  sit.  (Cic.) 


7M        (^)    Sentences  with  fonitan  (fort  sit  an),  and  some  with  qnln,  M 
strictly  under  the  head  of  dependent  questions, 

Concedo :  forsltan  allqnis  allqnando  ejnsmodl  qnli^plam  fecerit.    (Cic.) 
Qnld  7  Ula  quae  forsltan  ne  sentlamos  qnldem,  quanta  sunt  I    (Cic.) 
Quid  est  causae  quin  colonlam  In  Janlculum  possint  deducere  7    (Cic.) 
ilterum  dlci  non  potest,  quln  11  qui  nlMl  metuant,  nlMl  angantur,  nlML 

concuplscant,  beat!  slnt.     (Cic.) 
Neque  Caesarem  fefelllt  quln  ab  lis  cohortlbus^  quae  eontra  equltatum 

In  quarta  ade  cdlocatae  essent,  Initlum  vlctorlae  orlretur. 

(Caes.) 

Orgetorlz  mortuus  est :  neque  abest  suspldo,  ut  Hdvetli  arUtrantur, 
quln  Ipse  slbl  mortem  consdverlt.     (Caes.) 

756        {c)    A  question  simply  repeated  in  astonishment,  &c.  by  the  hearer  is 
similarly  put  in  the  subjunctive,  if  dependent  on  an  interrogative  pronoun. 

Quid  ergo  narras7    AN.  Quid  ego  narrem7  opera  tua  ad  restim  mlbl 

quldem  res  redlt  planlssume.    (Ter.) 
Ebem,  Demea,  baud  aspezeram  te:  quid  agltur7     DE.  Quid  agatnr? 

Yostram  nequeo  mlrarl  satis  ratlonem.     (Ter. ) 
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Die,  ulil  ea  nuno  tst,  obsecro  T    (Plaut.) 

Nlmls  yellm,  oertmn  (ini  Id  faclat  mlU,  ulil  Ballio  bio  lono  liaUtat. 

(Plaut.) 
Scire  Tolo,  quoi  reddidisti  T    (Plaut.) 

QnlB  ego  sum  saltern,  si  non  sum  Sosla  T  te  interrogo.     (Plaut.) 
Bogo  T08,  Juidioes,  nmtt  el  iite  diserfeiui  etft^  Ideo  me  danmari  oportet  T 

(Vatin.) 
Vide,  mun  ejna  color  pudorls  Blgnum  usqnam  indlcat  T    (Ter.) 
At  enlm  sdn',  q^ild  ml  la  mentem  yenit  7    (Plaut.) 
Ergo  mecastor  pulcher  est :  vide,  caesaxles  quam  decet  I    (Plaut.) 
Yiden,  limnlis,  obsecro,  ut  eontaentnr  I    (Plaut) 

753  4.  Relative  definitions  are  liable  to  be  confused  with  dependent 
questions.  Sdo  quid  quaeras,  */  knwu  your  question.^  Sdo  quod 
quaerls,  ^  I  know  the  aruciver  to  your  question.''  Solo  quantum  tu  scis, 
*  /  know  as  much  as  you^  Sdd  Quantum  tu  sdas,  ^  1  know  bow  muclj 
you  know.^  Dlco  quod  sentlo,  ^t  say  what  I  mean  *  =  ^Imean  'what  I  say^ 
Dice  quid  sentiam,  *i  give  you  my  opinion^  Utrum  placet,  roga,  ''Put 
whichever  question  fou  like*  Tftrum  placeat,  roga,  ''Ask  which  is 
approved.^ 
genes  omnia  quae  curant  memlnerunt,  tadimdnia  eonstitnta,  qui  silii, 

cui  ipsi  debeant.     (Gic.) 
Ausculta  pauds,  et,  quid  te  ego  velim  et  tu  quod  quaerls,  sdes.  (Ter.) 
^  Quid  concuplscas,  tu  videris :  quod  concupiveriiir,  tferte  babebis. 

(Anton.) 

7W        5.    Forsitan  is  (diiefty  fn  the  poets  and  later  writers)  sometimes  put 
with  indicative,  as  if  it  were  the  same  as  fbrtasse* 
Forsitan  baec  aliquis,  nam  sunt  quoque,  parva  vocabit.    (Ov.) 
Forsitan,  infttix,  ventos  undasque  timebas.     (Ov.) 

In  some  expressions,  espedally  with  nescio  quia,  &c.  the  fact  of  the 
action  is  asserted  in  the  indicative,  and  the  verb  belonging  to  the  de- 
pendent questi(Mi  te  Omitted.     (Nescio  quis  =  *  some  one  or  other."*) 

Yenit  eccum  Calidorus :  ducit  nesdoquem  seeum  simuL     (Plaut.) 
BUnime  assentior  lis,  qui  istam  nescio  quam  indolentlam  magno  opere 

laudant,  quae  nee  potest  ulla  esse,  nee  debet.     (Cic.) 
Acutae  crebraeque  sententiae  ponentur,  et  nescio  undo  ex  abdito  emtae. 
(Cic.) 

757  6.  A  reply  often  puts  interrogatively  or  admiratively  some  of  the  words 
of  the  other  speaker.  The  mood  is  not  changed  (unless  the  case  falls  under 
§  756),  but  the  person  or  pronoun  is  changed  if  necessary.  Frequently 
autem  accompanies  the  reply. 

AC.  Tuus  pater—  CH.  Quid  mens  pater  7  AO.  Tuamamlcam.  CH.  Quid 
earn?    AC.  "^dlt.    CH.  VlditT  vae misero  mlM.    (Plaut.) 

Qnaeso  edepOl  te,  ezsnrge :  pater  adyenit.  CA.  Tuus  yenit  pater  7  Jube 
9Qm  ablre  mnum.    (Plaut.) 
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(H)    Subjunctive  because  dependent  on  another  subjunctive 
or  infinitive. 

758  Subordinate  sentences  are  often  found  with  the  verb  in  the  subjunc- 
tive, not  because  of  any  special  meaning  (e.  g.  a  non-real  condition,  a 
command,  purpose,  concesaon,  &c)  which  the  verb  has  to  express, 
but  because  they  are  stated  not  as  a  fact  but  as  part  of  a  thought 
The  principal  sentence  which  they  qualify  has  its  verb  in  the  infinitive 
or  subjunctive.  (If  the  subordinate  sentence  would  in  any  case  have 
had  the  subjunctive,  even  though  the  principal  sentence  had  the  in- 
dicative or  imperative,  it  is  not  referred  to  this  head,  but  to  the  head 
suitable  to  the  special  meaning.) 

The  subjunctive  expresses  an  action  qualifying  another 
supposed,  or  abstractly  conceived,  action,  i.e.  in  sentences 
forming  an  essential  part  of  an  infinitive  or  subjunctive  sentence,  and 
neither  expressing  an  independent  declaration  of  facts,  nor  simply 
definitive  of  existing  persons  or  things  or  classes. 

N.B.  To  this  head  belongs  the  substitution  of  the  subjunctive  fsjr. 
the  indicative,  when  a  speech  or  thoughts  are  reported 

These  sentences  are  chiefly  relative,  or  introduced  by  ^  cum,  dum, 
or  4uod. 

760        1.    Subjunctive,  because  dependent  on  infinitive. 
For  the  distinctive  use  of  tenses,  see  §  636. 
Jam  mlM  Yideor  navasse  operam,  quod  hue  venerim.    (Cic.)     But 

navavl  operam,  quod  hue  Yenl. 
Sapiens  non  dubltat,  si  ita  melius  sit,  mlgrare  de  vita.  (Cic.)    But 

si  ita  melius  est,  migro  de  vita. 
Hoc  video,  dum  larevlter  voluerim  dlcere,  dictum  esse  a  me  paullo 

ohscurius.  (Cic.)    Hoe  dum  lureviter  voloi  dlcere,  dictum  est,  &c. 
Negant  Intuerl  lucem  esse  Das  el,  qui  a  se  homtnem  ocdsum  esse 

fiiteatur.  (Cic.)   From  lucem  non  debet  llle  intuerl,  qui...fatetur. 
Hon  enim  Is  sum,  qui,  quicquid  vldetur,  tale  dicam  esse,  quale  vldeatur. 

(Cic.)    Tale  est,  quale  vldetur. 
Bomulus,  ut  natus  sit,  cum  Remo  fratre  dleitur  ab  Amullo  exponi  Jussus 

esse.  (Cic.)    From  Romulus,  ut  natus  est,  expositus  est. 

2.  Subjunctive,  because  dependent  on  subjunctive  (usually  on 
one  which  expresses  an  hypothesis,  condition,  purpose,  result,  or  re- 
ported speech). 

Si  luce  quoque  canes  latrrat,  quum  decs  salutatum  aliqui  ve&erli^t, . 
crura,  opinor,  els  snlfirlngantur,  quod  acres  slnt  etlam  tum,  quum 
suspitlo  nulla  sit.  (Cic)  From  Ills  canllms  crura  suilUiiffuntur,. 
quod  acres  sunt,  quum  suspitlo  nuUa  est. . 
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Indicative  although  dependent  on  a  subjunctive  or 
infinitive. 

759  The  use  of  the  subjunctive  mood  in  sentences  subordinate  to  a  prin- 
cipal  clause  which  has  the  subjunctive  or  infinitive  is  carefully  re- 
stricted, so  as  not  to  throw  an  air  of  unreality  about  what  is  intended 
to  be  stated  as  fact.  There  are  indeed  many  sentences  in  which  it 
matters  not  whether  the  subordinate  clause  retain  the  indicative,  and 
thus  state  a  thing  as  it  appesus  to  all,  or  whether  the  subjunctive  be 
used  so  as  to  state  the  same  fact  as  part  of  the  thought  of  the  ^)eaker 
or  some  one  else.  But  there  are  other  sentences  where  what  is  a  fact 
is  to  be  stated  as  such,  and  then  the  indicative  must  be  used.  Especially 
frequent  in  this  way  is  the  indicative  with  ut,  *  at,'  and  dum  when 
simply  meaning  *  <whiie^  Obviously  in  these  cases  a  subjunctive  might 
suggest  a  wrong  meaning,  e.g.  a  purpose  or  consequence  or  proviso. 

The  indicative  is  regularly  found  where  the  sentence,  granmiatically 
dependent  on  a  subjunctive  or  infinitive  sentence,  contains  an  inde- 
pendent declaration  of  fact,  and  frequently  in  other  sentences, 
which  express  simple  definitions  or  qualifications. 

7ei        I.    Indicative,  although  dependent  on  infinitive. 

Apud  Ssrpanlm  fluvinm,  qui  ab  Enropae  parte  in  Pontum  inflnit,  Arls- 
totdles  alt  lieattolas  qnasdam  nasd,  qnae  immn  diam  Yivant. 

(Cic.) 
Eloane&dl  Tls  effldt,  nt  et  ea,  qnae  IgnomnuB,  disoere,  et  ea,  quae 

sdmiu,  alios  docere  possimiu.     (Cic.) 
Pntasne  posse  fiocere,  nt,  quae  Verres  nefarie  fecerit,  ea  aeqne  acerte 
et  indigna  videantur  esse  his,  qui  audient,  atque  illls  yisa  sunt, 
qui  sensenrnt  7    (Cic.) 
Ita  milii  salvam  rempuUicam  sistere  liceat,  nt  morlens  feram  mecun 
Bpem,  mansnra  in  yestigio  suo  fondamenta  reipnUlcae  qnae  Jecero. 

(Aug.) 
VOB  qnoqne  aequnm  est,  quae  vestra  mnnia  sunt,  qno  qnisqne  loco 
posituB  erlt,  quod  imperabitor,  impigre  praestare.     (Liv.) 

a.    Indicative,  although  dependent  on  subjunctive. 

Mors  si  timeretnr,  non  L.  Brutus  arcens  enm  reditu  tyrannmn,  quern 

Ipse  ezpulerat,  in  proello  conddlsset.    TCic.) 
Si  liaec  contra  ao  dlco  essent  omnia,  tamen,  &c.    (Cic.) 
Ego  omnibus,  undo  petltur,  boo  eonsilll  dederlm.     (Cic.) 
niud  qnldem  statim  cnratnr,  ut  qnlcquid  caelatl  argentl  ftdt  in  iUius 

bonis,  ad  Istnm  deferatnr.  (Cic.)    I.e.  the  result  of  the  orders  was 

that  all  the  plate  was  taken  to  Verres'  house.    The  subj.  would 

have  implied  that  this  was  the  order. 
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In  Hortenaio  memoria  ftait  taata,  gnantam  In  nnllo  oognoylsse  me  arU- 
tror,  vfe,  qnae  leeani  eonmMntatos  esset,  ea  sine  scripto  Yerbis 
elBdem  redderet,  qnlbna  oogitaTlseet.  (Cic.)  From  qnae  secnm 
oonunentatnfl  erat  ea...re(lde1)at,  qnlbns  oogitaTerat. 

Sic  enlm  mOii  penplcere  videor,  ita  natos  esse  nos,  nt  inter  onines 
esset  Mdetas  qnaedam,  major  antem,  nt  qnlaque  prozlme  acoe- 
deret.  (Cic.)    From  inter  omnes  est  socleta8...ntaccedit. 

Erant  mnlti,  qni  qnamqnam  non  Ita  se  rem  babere  artAtrarenlur, 
tamen  llbenter  id,  qnod  diti,  de  iUis  oratoritras  praedicarent.  (Gic) 
From  mnlti  qnamqnam... arUtraretnr  tamen. . .praedicalwmt. 

Factivnsne  operae  pretium  sim,  si  a  prlmordio  nrbis  res  popnU  Bo* 
mani  persoxipserim  nee  satis  sdo,  nee,  si  seiam,  dioere  ansim. 
(Liv.)    From  fkolam  operae  prettnm  si. .  .perscripsero. 
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Orator  snnipiat  oportot  imitattoaem,  nt  U,  qui  andiet,  cogiUt  plura 
quam  Yideat.    (Cic.) 

*  No  nlliU  remiBsmn  dlcatis,  remltto,'  inqoit  Pi^nirlns,  <  no  nttqne  dor- 
sum demulceatls,  qtuun  ez  equls  desoendetig/  (Liv.)  DescondatU 
might  have  meant  *  since  jou  are  dismounting.'' 

Qnotiu  enibn  qnlsque  pUlosoplLomiii  invenitur,  qui  alt  Ita  moiafeus,  ut 
ratio  postulat  7    (Cic.) 

SeryuB  est  nemo,  qui  lum,  quantum  audet  et  quantum  potest,  conferat 
ad  salutem  Tolnntatis.    (Cic.) 


CHAPTER  XXII. 
OF  REPORTED  SPEECH. 


7C2       The  use  of  the  infinitive  and  subjunctive  in  reports  of  speeches  and 
thoughts  deserves  collective  notice. 

When  a  statement  is  directly  made,  a  question  directly  put,  or  a 
supposition  directly  expressed,  the  language  is  said  to  be  direct  (oratlo 
rectaV  So  also  in  a  report  which  preserves  the  independent  form  in 
which  the  speech,  &c.  was  delivered;  as,  *  Caesar  said:  I  am  about  to 
march,'  &c. 

When  a  statement,  question,  or  supposition  is  reported  in  a  form 
which*  makes  it  dependent  in  construction  on  some  such  words  as  said^ 
the  language  is  said  to  be  oblique  or  indirect  (oratio  obliqua);  thus, 
*  Caesar  said  that  he  was  about  to  march.' 

763  (A)  The  moods  used  in  the  oratio  obliqua  are  the  infinitive  and 
subjunctive,  never  (unless  by  an  irregularity)  the  indicative. 

I.  All  statements  in  principal  sentences  in  the  indicative  mood  in 
the  oratio  recta  become  infinitives  in  the  oratio  obliqua  (§  SZS)* 
Those  relative  sentences  in  which  qui=:et  is  or  nam  is,  quum=et  tum, 
&c.  (being  not  really  subordinate  sentences)  are  properly  and  usually 
put  in  the  infinitive  (§§  775 — 777). 

764\  *•  Questions  in  the  indicative  mood  in  oratio  recta,  are,  if  closely 
liependent  on  a  verb  of  asking,  put  in  the  subjunctive,  being  in  fact 
prdinary  indirect  questions  (§  750) ; 

but,  if  they  are  part  of  the  continuous  report  of  a  speech,  they  are  I 
put  in  tiie  infinitive,  if  of  the  first  or  third  person  3  in  the  subjunctive, 
if  of  the  second  person. 

20 — 2 
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e^.  Qttid  Ikcio  T  becomes  qidd  (m)  Cuere  T 

QoldlSicUT  becomes  quid  (Ula)  Ikomrel T 

Qnld  CaeltT  becomes  quid  (mom)  fiMer«T 
(But  loga^it,  ««ld  (IpM,  lite,  5cc.)  ftMMt  for  aU  alike.) 

76ft  3.  AU  subordinate  sentences  (§§  738,  758),  as  also  all  sentences 
in  the  subjunctive  and  imperative  moods  in  onitio  reota^  are  put  in  the 
subjunctive  (comp.  §  67a),  with  few  exceptions,  viz. : 

(a)  The  imperfect  and  pluperfect  subjunctive  in  tiie  apodosis  to  a 
conditional  sentence,  are  (in  oratio  obliq:aa)  expressed  in  the  active 
voice  by  the  fiiture  partiaple  with  ftilsse :  in  the  passive,  by  the  peri- 
phrasb  fatunun  ftilsse  ut  (§  771).  The  future  participle  with  end  is 
used  also  for  the  present  (and  sometimes  for  the  imperfect)  active ;  and 
fore  or  ftetnmm  end  ut  fin:  the  present '(and  sometimes  for  the  im- 
-pofect)  passive. 

(b)  Occasionally  short  relative  clauses  are  attracted  into  the  infin- 
itive :  (compare  §  701). 

Sczib8l»aiit,  nt  ftoas  qnasdam  nulla,  mltescere  arte,  lie  Immltem  et  im- 

placaliilem  ejus  ylxl  aalmimi  esse.    (Liv.) 
AdBumemns  dvea  noe  eoonun.  esse  et,  si  nan  eaadem  opes  luUDere, 

eandem  tamen  patri&m  irnxflere.    (Liv.) 
AlBrmaYi  qnldvls  me  potins  perpessnrom,  qnam  ex  Italia  ad  beUnm 

dyne  exftorom.    (Cic.) 

(c)  Sentences  vnth  dnm  sometimes  (in  poets,  &c.)  retain  the  indi- 
cative (cf.  §  759). 

Bic  liospes  Spartae  nos  te  bic  Tldlsse  Jacentes  dnm  Sanctis  patriae 
legilma  obseqiolmnr.    (Cic.) 

766  (B)  I.  The  tenses  of  the  infinitive  are  present,  or  perfect,  or 
future  according  as  the  time  would  have  been  present,  past,  or  future 
in  the  oratio  recta. 

2.  The  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  are  usually  secondary,  viz.  im- 
perfect and  plujperfect,  especially  in  commands  or  questions ;  but  the 
present  and  perfect  are  sometimes  used,  especially  if  the  verb  on  which 
the  whole  oratio  obllqaa  depends  be  in  the  present. 

767  (C)  In  ordinary  historical  accounts  no  other  person  than  the 
third  can  in  general  be  used.    Thus 

I.  Instead  of  pronouns  of  the  ist  or  and  persons,  the  pronouns  se, 
suns,  ipse,  is,  llle,  in  the  requisite  cases  are  used. 

The  pronouns  hlc,  this  near  me,  and  late,  that  nearyou^  are  nuvly 
found  in  oratio  otiliqaa. 

(Nos  and  noster  are  sometimes  used  by  Caesar  of  the  Roman  people 
or  Roman  army  generally.) 

a.    All  finite  verbs  are  put  in  the  third  person. 
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763       The  foUowing  tabular  statement  of  the  above  may  be  useful : 
(A)    Mood:  Principal  sentences. 


Statements 


Oratio  Rjecta, 
'  Indicative 


Subjunctive  (hypothesk) 


^     .  f  Indicatives^/ 3rd  pers. 

Questions       \  ""^^^^  y  ^nd  pers. 
1  Subjunctive 

Commands  or  Imperative    \ 
Prohibitions    Subjunctive  ) 

Subordinate  sentences. 
Indicative    \ 
Subjunctive) 


(B)    Tense. 


Present! 
Future  (  . 
Completed  Future  | 
Perfect  f 

Imperfect 


Present 

Future  ( 

Completed  Future  ) 
Perfect      \ 
Imperfect   f 
Pluperfiect ) 


(C)    Person. 


•go,  mens,  nos,  noster,  tn, 
tuoB,  YOB,  YOBter,  kite,  la, 
me. 

Uc,  nunc, 


often  by 


Oratio  Obliqua,- 
Infinitive. 

In  active,  future  part 
with  ftilBBe,  or  some* 
times  (for  present  or 
imperfect)  esse. 

In  passive  fatnnun 
fOUwe,  ut,  &C.,  or 
sometimes  (for  pre- 
sent or  imperfect)  fore 
or  fMnnunoBse,  ut,  &c. 

Infinitive 

Subjunctive 

Subjunctive 

Subjunctive 


Subjunctive 


Subjunctive, 
Imperfect,      sometimes 

Present 
Pluperfect,     sometimes 

Perfect 
Imperfect 
Pluperfect 
Future  participle  with 

faerlm 

Injinitive, 
Present 

Fut  part  with  esse 
Perfect 


e,  ipse,  Buna,  (usually) 
of  the  subject  of  the 
sentence:  Ib,  llle,  of 
whatis  not  the  subject 

ille,  turn,  time 
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769       The  above  ruks  will  be  best  illustrated  by  the  foHowing  extracts : 


O RATIO   RECTA. 

SIpa- 
e«m  poiraliu  Romanni  emu  Hel- 
▼etUi  fMJsUt^  In  earn  partem  ihunt 
atqne  iU  erunt  Hehretii,  uU  tu  eos 
constitiirr/j  atqae  esse  Tdlnerij; 
«ln .  MUo  perseani  persever/z^ir, 
reminlseii/or  et  vetexls  Incom- 
modi  popnll  Bomaiil  et  prlstinae 
Tirtatls  HeivetiomiiL.  Quod  Im- 
proTlso  Tmimi  pa«iim  adortus 
€J,  eun  11  qui  flnmen  transl- 
erant  sols  auxUlnm  foxre  non  pot- 
erant,  ne  ob  earn  rem  ant  iuag 
magnepere  Ylrtntl  trlbn^ri/  ant 
noj  Avspexerls.  Nos  Ita  a  patrl- 
tms  majoribnsqne  nostris  6idicimuj 
nt  magis  -vtrtnte,  qnam  dolo  con- 
tend^T^m^  ant  Insidlis  Jdtamur. 
Qnare  ne  commiimj  nt  Jbic  locns 
nbl  coB8tit/>ffUJ  ex  calamltate  po- 
pnll Romanl  et  Intemeelone  exer- 
dtns  n(mien  capl^/  ant  memorlam 
prod/7/. 

770  So  mibi 

xninns  dnbltatlonls  da/zrr,  qnod  eas 
res  qnas  vos  (legatl  Helvetll)  com- 
memoraiAj^/j  memorla  teneo,  at- 
qne  eo  graylns  fero  qno  mlnns 
merlto  popnll  Rom.  acd^runt; 
qnl  si  alicnJns  injnrlae  slbl  con- 
sdns  fnisset,  non  tait  difficile  ea- 
yere:  sed  eo  deceptnr  est,  qnod 
neqne  commlssnm  a  se  iateiugeifnt 
qnare  tlmeret,  neqne  sine  cansa 
timendnm  putahat,  Qnod  si  ye- 
terls  eontnmeliae  obUvlscl  yo/o, 
warn  etiam  recentlnm  Injnrlamm, 
qnod  fne  Invito  Iter  per  provin- 
vlnciam  per  vim  temptas//V,  qnod 
Haednos,  qnod  Ambarros,  qnod  Al- 
lobrogas  vexas/ix,  memorlam  depo- 
nere  possum  f  Qnod  'vestra  vic- 
toria tam  Insolenter  gXorlajnim, 
qnodqne  tam  din  vos  Impnne  In- 
jnrlas  tnllsse^  tuimixamim,  eodem 
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(Is  Ita  cnm  Caesare  eglt):  SI 
pacem  popnlns  Bomanns  cnm  Hel- 
vetils  tAC^et,  In  eam  partem  ituros 
atqne  Wijuturos  Helvetlos,  nbl  eos 
Caesar  constltn/ jj^/  atqne  esse  vo- 
Imsset:  sin  bello  perseqnl  perse- 
Yeirarety  TemhOBQeretur  et  veteria 
Incommodl  popnll  Bomanl  et  prls  • 
tlnae  vlrtntis  Helvetlomm.  Qnod 
Improviso  imnm  pagnm  adortns 
essetf  cnm  11  qnl  flnmen  transir- 
sent  snls  anxUlnm  ferre  non  pes- 
sent,  ne  ob  eam  rem  ant  suae  mag- 
nopere  vlrtntl  trlbn^^ f  ant  tpsos 
^BBpiceret:  se  Ita  apatrlbnsmajor- 
,  Ibnsqne  suis  didldsse,  nt  magis 
'  vlrtnte,  qnam  dolo  ooRUiaderent 
;  ant  insidlis  ulterentur.  Qnare  ne 
commXtteret  nt  it  locns  nbl  eonstl- 
thsent  ex  calamltate  popnll  Bo- 
manl et  intemedone  exercltns  no- 
men  CAperet  ant  memorlam  pro- 
deret. 

(His  Caesar  Ita  respondlt:)  Eo 
s/bi  mlnns  dnbltatlonls  dar/,  qnod 
eas  res,  qnas  legatl  Helvetll  com- 
memcmjsent  memorla  tener^,  at- 
qne eo  gravlns  ferr^  qno  mlnns 
;  merlto  popnll  Bom.  accMtissent: 
qnl  si  allcnjns  IxUnriae  slbl  con- 
sdns  fnlsset,  non  tmsse  difficile 
cavere;  sed  eo  deceptnm,  qnod 
neqne  commlssnm  a  se  inteUig^r^ / 
qnare  timeret,  neqne  sine  cansa 
timendnm  putaret.  Qnod  si  ve- 
terls  eontnmeliae  obllvlsel  yellet, 
nnm  etiam  recentlnm  injnrlamm, 
qnod  eo  Invito  Iter  per  provindam 
per  vim  tempta&r^/if,  qnod  Hae- 
dnos,  qnod.  Ambarros,  qnod  Alio- 
brogas  Yezaasent,  memorlam  de- 
ponere  passe  f  Qnod  sua  victoria 
tam  Insolenter  glor\axentur,  qnod- 
qne tam  din  se  Impime  Injnrlas 
tnlisse  tutaaixarentur,  eodem  pertl- 


1  ^ffave  carried  off  scotfree^^  i.e.  *-have  not  been  punished  for ^ 
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pertb^/.  Consuerr^/  enlm  dii  Im- 
znortales,  quo  gravius  homines  ex 
commntatlone  rerum  doleant,  quos 
pro  scelere  eonun  nldscl  veilnt, 
his  seciindiores  ixiterdum  res  et 
diutomiorem  Impunitatem  conce- 
dere.  Cum  haec  ita  slnt,  tamen 
li  obsides  a  n)ohis  mihi  Aabuntur, 
titl  ea  quae  voiUcemini  facturos 
iaXeWigSLm,  et  si  Haeduls  de  in- 
jurils,  quas  Ipsis  socilsque  eorum 
Intul/j/ij,  Item  si  Allobroglbus  sa- 
tisfiacif ^/j,  vobucum  pacem  t&ciam, 

771  Rem  male  egit 
riatura^  quod  cervls  et  comldbus 
Tltam  diutumam,  quorum  id  niliil 
Interesset^,  hominibus,  quorum 
maxime  Interftiisset,  tam  exlguam 
Titam  ded/V :  quorum  si  aetas  po^ 
tulBseit  esse  longlnqulor,  omnibus 
perfectis  artibus,  omni  doctnna, 
bominum  ^ta  erudi/^  esset. 

^  Subjunctive  by  §  732. 

772  Quid 
fj^levlus  aut  turpius  quam  auc- 
tore  boste  de  summis  rebus  capere 
consilium? 


773  Deorum  immortalium  benignitate, 
meis  conslllis,  patientia  milltum, 
Veil  Jam  erunt  in  potestate  populi 
Bomani:  quid  de  praeda  faden- 
dum  ceruetis  f 
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nere.  Consuej^  enim  dear  Immor- 
tales,  quo  gravius  homines  ex  com- 
mutatione  rerum  doleant,  quos  pro 
scelere  eorum  ulcisci  yelint,  his 
secundiores  interdum  res  et  diu- 
tumiorem  impunitatem  concedere. 
Cum  ea  ita  sint,  tamen  li  obsides 
ab  its  sibi  dentur,  uti  ea  quae  pol- 
Uceantur  focturos  Intelliga^,  et  si 
Haeduis  de  Injuriis,  quas  ipsis 
soclisque  eorum  intvUerint^  item  si 
Allobrogibus  satisfacL7;i/,  jeje  cum 
its  pacem  esse  fsicturum.     (Caes.) 

Theophrastus  morlens  accusasse 
naturam  dicitur,  quod  cervls  et  cor- 
nidbus  Titam  diutumam,  quorum, 
id  nihil  interesset,  hominibus,  quo- 
rum maxime  interfbisset,  tam  exi- 
guam  Titam  dedAfj^/:  quorum  si 
aetas  potuisset  esse  longlnquior, 
futurum/uuse  ut  omnibus  perfectis 
artibus,  omnl  doctrina,  hominum 
Tita  erudir^/«r.     (Cic.) 

(Tribuni  militum  nihil  temere 
agendum  exlstimabant :)  Quid  esse 
levius  aut  turpius  quam  auctore 
hoste  de  summis  rebus  capere  con- 
silium?   (Caes.) 

(litteras  ad  senatum  misit,) 
deum  immortalium  benignitate, 
suis  consiliis,  patientia  militum, 
Veloj  Jam  fore  in  potestate  populi 
Bomani :  quid  de  praeda  Sciendum 
censerent  f     (Liv.) 


774  Quod  Tero  ad  amidtiam  po- 
puli Bomani  adtul^ri/2/,  id  lis  eripi 
quis  pati  poss/V  ? 


(Dixit)... Quod  Text)  ad  amici- 
tiam  populi  Bom.  BAtulissent,  id 
lis  eripi  quis  pati  poss<r/  f  (Caes.) 


775  Ar^  est  in  Testibulo  templi 
Ladniae  Junonis,  cujus  dnis  nullo 
imquam  moYetur  Tento. 


(Fama  est)  ar^^  esse  in  Testi- 
bulo templi  Laciniae  Junonis,  cu- 
jus (=et  ejus)  dnerem  nullo  un- 
quam  mover;  Tento.     (Liv.) 
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Oratio  recta.  Oratio  obliqua. 

776       "UMgitur  nnmditf  Bnmliie  dao-  Waatamm  eeiuwiit  reg/  mmilne 

ran :  Mit  Qiuutf  oommiuds  vztM  •!  dMimiii  eumip^  tMse  Qiuusd.  conmni- 

fitritMi  hoinlmun  •!  d60iiiiii...oz  nem  votbem  •!  ttfitAttm  honilnnin, 

qjao  Utad  natiira  etmamt^itur  vt,  et  deonim...ez  <iao  lUmt  natnra 

&c.  eooBequ/ vt,  &c.    (Cic) 


(Aeserrlme  Id  xdelMi  ftrttet:) 

777  JiMif  /  tamdiu  Irrlt^  aettones  jaeenr  tam  dtn  IrrlW  actionem 
q,iiM  4»  nojtTla  eommodlm  tBrtm-  qiiae  da  stda  oommodla  ferrentnr 
tar,  ctaa  Intartm  da  ■wifwlna  ae  com  interim  de  sangnlna  ae  inp- 
rapJ^Uelo  naitro  lata  lex  eonflBatIm  pUeio  j«o  lat^zm  Icr^irm  conflBStlm 
aiaroetffr.    (Comp.  §§  729,  733.)      vxsteeri,    (Liv.) 

778  When  an  indicative  mood  is  found  in  the  midst  of  oratio  oUiana, 
it  expresses  an  assertion  of  the  narrator,  not  of  the  person  whose  q)eech 
is  being  reported ;  as 

Caesar  per  exploratQrei  eertlor  ftefcaa  eat,  ex  ea  parte  vlcl,  <inam  Gams 
oonoeseerat,  onmee  noeta  dlieeeaiaee.    (Caes.) 

(The  danse  qnam  OalUa  ooncesserat  is  Caesar's  explanation  for  the 
benefit  of  his  readers  :  the  scouts  would  describe  it  to  him  by  the  local  rela- 
tions.) 
Interim  Caesari  nnittiatiir  SnImonenseB,  qnod  (qn>idnm  a  Conflnio  vn. 

milium  Intervallo  abest,  enpere  ea  &cere  qnae  yellet,  sed  a  Q.  Ln- 

eretio  senatore  et  Attio  Pellgno  proMberl,  qnl  Id  oppldnm  VIL 

cohortlimi  praesldio  tendMtnt.    (Caes.) 
Diogenes  q:aldem  OFnicoa  dlcere  sOIeliat  Haxpalnm,  qnl  temporlbos  lUis 

praedo  feilx  lialMlMttar,  contra  deos  testimoninm  dioere,  qnod  in 

ilia  fortuna  tam  din  YiTeret.     (Cic.) 

779  But  this  principle  is  sometimes  neglected,  and  the  indicative  put  where 
the  subjunctive  ought  to  stand. 

a  Kazlo  magna  atqne  mtraUUa  portendl  bamspez  dixerat :  proinde, 

qnae  anlmo  agltabat,  firetns  dls  ageret.    (Sail ) 
Hortatnr,ad  oetera,qTiae  levla  sunt,  parem  anhnnm  gerant.    (Sail.) 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 
ORDER  OF   WORDS   AND  SENTENCES. 

780       i*    Order  of  words  in  a  prose  sentence. 

The  order  in  which  the  words  stand  in  a  Latin  sentence  is  not  fixed  by 
any  invariable  rule  but  depends  chiefly  on  the  requirements  oi  facility  of 
comprehension^  emphasis  and  rhythm. 
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(A)  Facility  of  comprehension  suggests  the  following  rules,  which 
however  are  frequently  superseded,  if  emphasis  or  rhythm  require  a  different 
order, 

731  T.  The  subject  is  put  first,  the  predicate  last,  and  the  object  and  other 
qualifications  of  the  predicate  interposed,  in  order  that  the  precise  extent 
and  purport  of  the  predicate  may  be  known,  before  the  hearer  or  reader  can 
suppose  the  sense  to  be  complete. 

Cur  0ffo  tuaB  partes  susoii^  7    Cor  M.  TnUlvs  P.  AfrtwiTil  moniimsiita 
requlTit,  P.  Bdpio  eum,  qui  ilia  sustalit,  defendlt  ?    (Cic.) 

In  poetry  the  order  depends  greatly  on  the  requirements  of  the  metre  : 
Fonitnr  ad  patrlos  baxtoaza  pzaeda  deos.    (Ov.) 

782  ^*  Qoalificatoiy  expressions  (except  attributes)  are  for  a  similar  reason 
placed  immediately  before  the  word  they  qualify.    Consequently, 

(a)    The  preposition  precedes  its  substantive,  either  immediately,   or 
with  qualificatory  expressions  only  interposed, 
Consiil  de  1)eno  ad  populum  tnllt.    (Liv.) 
Sine  ullo  meta  et  ramma  eum  homestate  vlvemiui.    (Cic. ) 
Haec  ofilcia  pertinent  ad  eamm  remm,  qnllHui  ntnntor  liomlnes,  fkcnl- 
tatem,  ad  opee,  ad  copias.    (Cic.) 

783  Some  prepositions,  chiefly  disyllabic,  occasionally  stand  after  a  relative 
pronoun  without  a  substantive. 

Onm  is  always  suffixed  to  personal  and  usually  to  relative  pronouns. 
Qoinqne  oohortee  ftnmentatmn  in  proziniaB  eegetes  ndtttt,  qmui  inter  et 

castara  nnni  omnlno  ccOlia  intttrerat     (Caes.) 
Homo  diBertoB  non  Intellegit  enm,  qnem  contra  didt,  landari  a  se,  eos, 
apud  quoe  didt,  vltiqperazl.    (Cic.) 
In  poetry  the  order  is  often  modified. 
SdloB  aTem  caeio  dejedt  ab  alto.    (Verg.) 
Foedera  regnun  vel.GabliB  vel  eum  ligidis  aeqnata  Saliinis.  (Hor.) 

784  .(^)  Adverbs  and  oblique  cases  precede  the  vwb  or  adjective  to  which 
they  belong. 

B^Unm  ciTile  opinione  plenunqne  et  fSuna  gul>ematur.    (Cic.) 
Mnlti  autem,  anathonum  Bimiles,  sunt  loco,  fortona,  feuna  snperiores. 

(Cic.) 
(c)    Negatives  precede  the  word  they  qualify. 
Nee  anlmo  nee  benevolentiae  nee  patientiae  cujosqnam  pro  voliie  cedam. 

(Plancus.) 
Kildl  ne  ab  iig  quidem  trlbnnis  ad  Velltras  memorabile  fkctnm.    (Liv. ) 

786  3«  Attributes,  whether  adjectives,  substantives  in  apposition,  or  ol> 
lique  cases,  usually  follow  their  substantive,  but  the  reverse  order  is  frequent, 
and  with  demonstrative  pronouns,  and  adjectives  of  number  and  quantity, 
is  Ac  rule. 

Principio  male  reprebendnnt  praemedltationem  remm  ftitnramm.  (Cic.) 
Balboa  quaestor,  magna  nnmerata  pecnnia,  magno  pondere  auri,  majore 
argent!  coacto  de  pnbllclB  exactionlbna,  Kal.  Juniis  traledt  se  In 
r^^nm  Bogudls,  plane  bene  pecnllatufl.    (Asin.  Pollio.) 
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BtiUeiras  Tenia  Dcntetrti  Bomitliiiii  (laeiidaiii,  noliilem  Ulle,  Caesarls 
lUMipltem,  a  contraria  fEtctJone  muniiiis  aooeptlB  comprtiieiulit  et 
straoffnlaTlt.    (Cael.) 

Adjectives  and  (not  so  frequently)  a  genitive  case  are  sometimes  put 
before,  instead  of  between  or  after,  a  preposition  and  its  substantive  : 
e.g.  Magna  ex  parte,  triinu  de  relras,  ea  de  causa;  deomm  in  mente. 

788        ^  many  expressions  the  order  of  the  words  is  fixed  by  custom : 

e.g.  Popiiliui  Bomanns,  cIyIs  Bomanns,  res  ftunfllaiia,  res  gestae,  aes 
alienttm,  jus  dylle,  senatus  oensnltnni,  maglster  eqnitnm,  tribnnns 
plebi,  pontifex  maTlmuB,  Bona  Dea,  Cartibago  nova,  &c 

787  4.  When  a  substantive  is  qualified  by  both  an  adjective  and  a  genitive, 
or  by  both  a  genitive  and  a  prepositional  expression,  the  adjective  in  the 
first  case,  the  genitive  in  the  second  case,  is  usually  put  first,  and  the  other 
attribute  interposed  between  that  and  the  substantive,  e.  g. 

Amidtla  nnllam  aetatis  desrendae  ratlonem  patttnr  esse  ezpertem  snl 

(Cic.) 
Ci^Jns  rationis  yMoL  ex  illo  caelestl  Eplcnri  de  regnla  et  Judido  yoliimlne 
accepimos.    (Cic.) 

788  5*  Relative  pronouns  r^[ularly  stand  at  the  commencement  of  their 
clause,  never  after  their  verb. 

Hie  est,  quern  quaerlmus.    Quae  cum  ita  slnt,  boc  loquor. 

But  sometimes  an  emphatic  word  (or  words)  is  prefixed  to  the  relative, 
especially  when  the  demonstrative  sentence  is  put  after  the  relative  sentence. 
Bomam  quae  apportata  sunt,  ad  aedem  Honoris  et  Vlrtutis  videmus. 

789  ^'  Connective  adverbs  and  interrogative  pronouns  usually  (except  for 
emphasis'  sake)  stand  at  the  head  of  their  clause  or  only  after  words  (e.g. 
relative  or  demonstrative  pronouns)  referring  to  the  preceding  sentence; 
never  after  their  verb. 

Quae  cujusmodi  sint,  fEudlius  Jam  inteUigemus,  cum  ad  ipsa  rldlculomm 

genera  Yoniemus.    (Cic.) 
Haec  tu,  Erud,  tot  et  tanta  si  nactns  esses  in  reo,  quam  dlu  diceres  ? 

(Cic.) 
But  in  poetry  we  have,  e.g. : 
Tu  numina  pontl  Tlcta  domas  ipsumque,  regit  qui  numina  pontL    (Ov.) 

790  7*  Words  belonging  to  two  or  more  co-ordinate  words  or  expressions 
should  strictly  be  put  either  before  them  all  or  after  them  all.  But  it  is 
very  ustial,  partly  for  rhythm's  sake,  for  the  common  word  to  be  put  after 
the  first  of  the  co-ordinated  words. 

Jam  viris  vires,  Jam  ferro  sua  vis.  Jam  consllia  ducibus  deerant.    (Liv.) 

An  tu  ezlstlmas,  cum  esset  Hippocrates  ille  Cous,  ftiisse  tum  alios  medi- 
cos, qui  morliis,  alios  qui  vcflnerilms,  alios  qui  oculis  mederentur. 

(Cic.) 

Una  est  enim  eloquentia,  nam  sive  de  caeli  natura  loquitur,  sive  de  terra, 
siTO  de  divina  Yi  sive  de  humana,  sive  ex  inferiore  loco  sive  ex  aequo 
sive  ex  superiore,  sive  ut  impellat  homines,  sIto  ut  dbceat,  sive 
ut  deterreat,  rivls  est  dlducta  oratlo,  non  fontibus.    (Cic) 
But  in  poetry  irregularities  occur  :  e.g. 

Fads  eras  mediusque  btilt    (Hor.) 
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791        (B)    Emphasis  suggests  the  following  rules : 

r.    Any  word  which  is  to  be  made  prominent  is  placed  at  or  near  the 
beginning  of  the  sentence,  or  sometimes,  if  not  the  primary  predicate,  at 
the  end  ^  an  unusual  position). 
A  malls  mors  aMudt,  non  a  iMiiis.    (Cic.) 
Bed!  yeniam  homini  Impudenter  petenU.    (Cic.) 
Sequemur  Igitnr  boo  tempore  et  in  hac  qnaestlone  potissdmimi  Stolcos. 

(Cic.) 

2.  An  unemphatic  word  is  sometimes  inserted  between  words  con- 
nected with  one  another,  partly  to  throw  the  words  before  it  into  greater 

•  relief,  partly  to  prevent  itself  occupying  a  more  important  position  in  the 
sentence.     So  especially  est,  sunt,  &c. 
Qnadzidiii  sermonem  superlorlbus  ad  te  |>er8Qrlptiim  librls  mlstmus. 

(Cic.) 
Qui  in  fortonae  perlculis  simt  tfc  varletate  versatl.    (Cic.) 
Prlmnm  Marctili  ad  Nolam  praelio  populos  se  Bomanus  erezit.    (Cic.) 

3.  Contrasted  words  are  put  next  to  one  another. 

Egro  Q.  nibiiim,  senem  adulescens,  ita  dilexl  nt  aeqnalem.    (Cic.) 
Quid  quod  tn  te  ipse  In  cnstodiam  dedisti?    (Cic.) 

4.  Contrasted  pairs  of  words  are  often  put  with  the  words  in  one  pair 
in  a  reverse  order  to  that  of  the  other  pair,  (two  of  the  contrasted  words 
still  often  being  together  as  by  last  rule).  This  figure  is  called  cbiasmus 
(i.  e.  crossing). 

Ratio  enim  nostra  consentit ;  pngnat  oratlo.    (Cic.) 

Cum  spe  Tincendi  slmnl  abjeclstl  certandl  etlam  enpidltatem.    (Cic.) 

dazlorem  Inter  Bomanos  dedltio  Fostnminm,  quam  Fontimn  Incraenta 

Victoria  Inter  Samnites  f edt.    ( Liv. ) 
Cedere  alius,  allns  obtnmoarL    (SalL) 

5.  Where  cumulative  effect  or  a  sense  of  similarity  rather  than  con- 
trast is  desired,  the  same  order  of  words  is  preserved  in  the  component 
clauses.    This  figure  is  called  anaphora  (i.e.  repetition). 

His  similes  simt  omnes  qui  yirtutl  student:  leyantur  vitils,  leyantnr 

erroribus.    (Cic.) 
Ut  non  nequlquam  tantae  yirtutis  homines  Judlcarl  deberet  ausos  esse 

translre  latissimum  flumen,  ascendere  altlssimas  rupes,  subire  Ini- 

qulssimum  locum.    (Caes. ) 

722       (C)    Rhythm  admits,  of  no  definite  rules  being  given,  but  suggests 

r.  That  short  words  or  expressions  occupying  a  distinct  position  as 
subject,  predicate,  &c.  be  put  first. 

Erant  ei  veteres  Inimldtlae  cum  duobus  Bosdls  Amerinls.    (Cic.) 
Terrebat  ^t  proztmus  annus  lugubrls  Quorum  consulum  Amerlbus.  (Liv. ) 
Movel  ferocem  antmum  JuYonis  seu  ira  sen  detrectandl  certamlnts  pndor 
sen  Inexsuperabilis  yIs  fatt    (Liv. ) 

1.  That  there  be  variety  in  the  arrangemebts  of  neighbouring  sen- 
tences as  regards  prosody  and  syntax.  (Thus  B.  4,  and  B.  5,  are  often 
found  together.) 
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vide  quid  tntendt  inter  tnam  ttUdlxiein  majonmuiiie  anotorltatem.  Inter 
anuKrem  fttroreinqne  tniim  et  iUomm  eonsllinm  atqne  pnulentiam. 

(Cic.) 

Adde  hne  f onttmn  geiidas  perennltates,  Uqaores  perloddos  anmlnm, 
ripanun  yestltufl  vlrldissUnos,  spelnncanim  eoncayas  amplitadines, 
Bazonun  asperltates,  Impendentlnm  numtlimi  altltndlnes  immenat- 
tateeque  camporom :  adde  etiam  reoondltaa  anri  axgenttqne  venas 
tnflnltamqiie  Ttm  mannorls.    (Cic.) 

79S        (D)    The  position  of  the  following  adverbs  may  be  specially  noticed : 

{a)    Nam  always,  nanuine  almost  always,  at  the  beginning ;  enim  after 
one  or  (rarely)  two  words. 

(b)  Itaqiiie  almost  always  at  b^^inning;  Igitur  usually  (except  in  Sallust) 
after  one  or  two  words, 

(c)  Bttam  immediately  precedes  the  word  it  qualifies ;  qndqne,  qnldem, 
immediately  succeed  such  a  word. 


{d)  Tamen  first  except  for  emphasis ;  antem,  vero,  after  one  (or  two 
closely  connected)  words. 

{e)  Ne  (affirmative)  is  (except  in  a  peculiar  class  of  answers  in  Plautus) 
prefixed  to  a  personal  or  demonstrative  pronoun. 

794       iL     Position  of  subordinate  sentences. 

I.  Subordinate  sentences  (except  those  which  express  a  result)  follow 
the  rule  of  qualificatory  words  or  phrases,  i.e.  they  are  put  before  the  prin- 
cipal sentence  to  which  they  belong ;  either  before  the  whole  of  it  or  before 
all  but  a  few  words. 

Ciun  liostinm  copiae  non  longe  abaont,  etiamai  inruptio  nulla  futa  est, 

tamen  pecua  relinqnuntur,  agricnltnra  desetitor.    (Cic.) 
Qtii  antem  ita  £Eudet,  nt  opoxtet,  primnm  ylgUet  in  deUgendo  (qnem 

imUetor),  deinde,  qnem  prolMiTit^  in  eo,  quae  mazime  ezcell^it,  ea 

diUgentlisime  peraeqaatar.    (Cic.) 
Quid  antem  agatnr  eom  apemero,  flulle  erit  statnere  qnam  aententlam 

dioatiB.    (Cic.) 

1.    A  short  principal  sentence  is  often  prefixed  to  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  subordinate  sentence,  especially  if  this  be  a  dependent  interrogative. 
Stoiooram  antem  non  ignoraa  qnam  sit  subtUa  yel  apinosum  potina  dla- 
aerendi  genua.    (Cic.) 
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1.    Prepositions  and  quasi-prepositioncd  Adverbs. 

795  i.    {a\    Prepoations  proper ;  are  those  which  are  not  used  except 
with  a  substantive  in  an  oblique  case  (or  in  c(»nposition). 

ab,  ad,  airad,  cts,  enm,  d«,  ex,  In,  Inter,  ol>,  per,  pro,  sed,  sine,  snb, 
Qls.    To  these  may  be  added  erga,  penes,  tenna. 

(h)  Some  other  words  have  both  an  adverbial  and  a  prepositional 
use,  i.e.  are  used  both  without  a  substantive  dependent,  and  with  a  sub- 
stantive in  an  oblique  case : 

adyerfoa,  ante,  drca,  eireMer,  etrcnm,  dtra,  (flam,  dancnlmn, 
contra,  coram,  ergo,  extra,  infra,  intra,  intns,  jnxta,  palam,  pone,  post, 
prae,  praeter,  pzocnl,  pnv>e,  inra^iyter,  eeonndum,  slnml,  aobter,  super, 
supra,  ultra. 

(r)  A  few  pardcks  used  only  in  compo^tion,  viz.  aml^ ;  an-,  dls-, 
per-,  red-,  -seeus ;  and  a  few  adverbs  closely  akin  to  prepositions,  e.g. 
contro,  intro,  retro,  simiil,  eimitu  are  also  noticed 

796  ii.    The  following  are  {a)  used  with  accusative  and  ablative;  in, 
sub,  super.    Clam  has  very  rarely  an  accusative. 

{h)    Used  with  accusative  only ; 

ad,  adyersus,  ante,  apud,  drcum,  circa,  clrciter,  c's,  cilara,  clam, 
clanculum,  contra,  erga,  extra,  infra,  inter,  intra,  ob,  penes,  per,  pone, 
post,  praeter,  prope,  propter,  secundum,  supra,  uls,  ultra. 

(f)  With  ablative  only;  ab,  coram,  cum,  de,  ex,  intus,  pcOam, 
prae,  pro,  procul,  sed,  simul,  sine. 

{d)    With  accusative  and  dative ;  adT<»r8nm,  contra,  Juxta. 

(<f)     With  genitive  and  ^lative;  tonus. 

(/)  With  genitive  only;  ergo* 
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797  HI  (a)  Prepoations  used  in  composition  (as  well  as  with  oblique 
cases); 

ab,  ad,  apod,  cnm,  de,  ez,  in,  inter,  ob,  per,  prae,  pro,  Bed,  sub. 
(bi)    Used  with  verbs,  but  without  clear  mark  of  composition ; 
ante,  contra,  Sntra,  post,  praeter,  snbter,  super. 

798  Occasionally  the  preposition  is  separated  from  its  case  by  other  words. 
This  is  usual  with  per  in  oaths  and  adjurations :  but  otherwise  is  almost 
confined  to  poetry. 

Ergo  and  Tennis  are  always  subjoined  to  the  substantive ;  tenua  to  the 
substantive  or  its  epithet.  Onm  is  alwa3rs  subjoined  to  a  personal  pronoun, 
and  often  to  a  relative  pronoun.    Besides  these : — 

Cicero  subjoins  propter  occasionally  to  personal  and  relative  pronouns  j 
da,  contra,  and,  rarely,  ante,  drci^  dream  tp  relatives. 

Vei^gil  occasionally  subjoins  dream,  contra,  inter,  jazta,  penes, 
propter,  sine,  sabter,  supra;  and,  when  an  attribute  follows,  ab,  ad, 
ez,  in.  per,  sub,  ultra.  Other  writers  have  occasional  instances,  Livy 
and  Tacitus  not  infrequently;  especially  after  relatives. 


799  Abe,  lb,  %yfrom  (ab  before  vpwels,  a  before  consonants) :  with  abla- 
tive only.  .' 

From  {a)  e.g.  ab  orbe,  Jrom  the  city;  a  paero  boc  fedt,  he  bos 
done  it  from  bis  bojbood;  a  Faflo  stflTere,  to  pay  by  a  draft  on  Fufku; 
poesam  a  me  dare,  /  can  sup  fly  (it^fi-om  bome, 

(Jf)    Of  the  agent:  y>ioi«  or  by;  captos  a  rege,  taken  by  tbe  king;, 
woJiAUxriiAKBX)\gBi,abeltscorcbed  byjire. 

(c)  Of  the  department  concerned:  a  te  itat,  be  is  on  your  side; 
senms  a  rationibns,  a  slave  for  book-keeping. 

In  compodtion :  abs  before  o,  q,  t ;  as  before  p;  ab  before  d,  1,  n, 
r,  s,  J,  b,  and  vowels ;  an  before  f,  except  in  afUl,  afore;  a  before  m,  v. 

It  denotes  separation;  e.g.  abscedere,  to  go  away;  abdlcare,  to  cry 
off^  renounce;  consumption;  e.g.  absorbere,  to  sup  up;  reversal;  e.g. 
a  Jongere,  to  unyoke. 

800  Absque,  without^  used  only  as  preposition  with  ablative.    Not  in  Cicero 
or  Augustan  writers. 

Absque  sententla  (Quintil.),  without  thinking.  In  Plautus  absque  te 
foret  (conditional  clause),  hcd  it  not  been  for  you, 

801  Ad,  to  {but  not  into) :  with  accusative  only: 

(a)  To;  ire  ad  Capuam,  to  go  to  Capua;  ad  arma,  to  arms;  ad 
necem  caedl,  to  be  beaten  to  deatb;  comp.  ad  f&tlm  (afflitlm),  §  aa; ; 
admodum,  {up  to  tbe  limit  f)  very. 

Ad  septingentos  periere,  Tbey  perished  to  the  number  of  seven  hundred, 
,  Sometimes  the  prepositional  charactei: is  forgotten;  e.g.  ad  mille  et  sep- 
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tingenti  caesi,  up  to  ij 00  men  were  killed;  ad  hoc  (in  addition  to  this), 
besides^  moreover, 

(b)  At^  near^  before:  jU|  Tnaimin  habere,  to  have  at  bis  band; 
ad  ylmmi  disertus,  eloquent  over  bis  *wine;  ad  iK>8tremiixii,  at  last;  ad 
hiemem,  on  tbe  approach  of«ivinter, 

(r)  Looking  at  (of  a  model  or  object) :  ad  hunc  modmii  Institaere, 
to  train  up  after  this  fashion  ;  ad  Indibrlmii  salntare,  to  greet  in  mockery  ; 
comparare  ad  leottcam  liomlnes,  to  get  porters  for  the  sedan. 

In  composition :  ad  is  usually  assimilated  to  c  and  (written  c)  to  q, 
and  the  d  omitted  before  gn.  But  it  is  also  often  as^nulated  to  p,  f,  g, 
t,  n,  1,  r,  and  the  d  is  often  omitted  before  8, 

7o^  at:  aocSdere,  to  approach;  adoptare,  to  adopt;  adamare,  to  fall 
in  love  ;  addnbltare,  to  come  to  doubt. 

In  addition:  agnasci,  to  be  born  (grow)  into  afamilj  (often  only  In- 
tenave) ;  adddSre,  to  eat  t^;  attteotare,  to  handle, 

802  Advennuki,  adyersiu  (also  exadvenniiii,  ezadTerans,  as  adverb  rarely) 
with  dative  and  accusativi?.    towards,  against: 

(a)  with  dative :  yenlre  advorsiim  mlhl  (Plant.),  to  come  to  fetch  me ; 

(b)  with  accusative:  exadversiiB  enrn  locum,  opposite  to  that  place; 
adTonnis  montem,  breasting  the  hill;  adyemiB  ea  respondere,  to  reply  to 
this  ;  advenniB  edictiun,  against  tbe  edict. 

803  Amb-,  am-,  an*  in  composition  only;  around,  on  both  sides  (comp. 
ofiApLy  oLii^Wf  ambo);  e.g. 

aiQbIre,  go  rounds  canvass;  ampiitare,  lop  around,  cut  off;  aacbiis, 
cut  round  or  at  both  ends, 

804  Ante  (antid,  old)  before:  as  adverb,  and  with  accusative. 

{a)  Before,  as  adverb :  panda  ante  dlebns  {before  by  a  few  days, 
§  496),  a  few  days  before. 

(b)  With  accusative:  ante  OBtinm  stare,  to  stand  before  tbe  door; 
ante  alios  niiserandu8,//V/^i^  before  (above)  others. 

For  antehac,  Kutea.,  previously,  §  212. 

In  composition ;  antecellere,  (project)  excel;  anteponere,  place  in 
front, 

805  Apud,  at;  only  with  accusative:  usually  with  names  of  persons. 
Apud  me  esse,  at  my  bouse  or  in  my  judgment;  non  sum  apud  me  (Ten), 
1  am  not  in  my  senses ;  apnd  popnlum  mannmissns,  freed  in  presence  of 
tbe  people;  apud  Clceronem,  in  Gcero^s  writings. 

Apnd  aedem  B^llonae,  at  tbe  temple  ofBellona, 

8C6  Circom,  drca,  drciter,  round,  about;  both  as  adverbs-and  with 
accusative. 

(a)  Circnm,  circa,  of  space ;  circum  nndlque  convenire,  to  come 
from  all  sides  around;  circa  pectus,  round  Ins  breast;  drcnm  amicos 
mlttere,  to  send  round  to  ones  friends* 
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{h)  cairetter  of  time  and  number :  dlelms  ofroitor  anlmdMim  per- 
▼enlre,  to  arrive  <witbin fifteen  days;  octaTam  droiter  lioxmm  r«dire,  to 
return  about  the  eighth  hour, 

(r)  Circa,  about ^  i.e.  concerning  (post- Augustan) :  drca  hoc  dls- 
xmtare,  to  dispute  about  this;  elroa  dAoa  mbgimmm,  careless  in  divine 
matters, 

Qaodrea  (for  qnodoiroa?),  wherefore;  iddreo,  on  that  account. 

In  composition  (loose);  drenmdare,  throw  around;  elremndiieere, 
-scrlbere,  -yenlre,  used  specially  in  metaphorical  sense,  cheat, 

S37  Cla,  dtra,  on  this  side,  with  accusative:  ctfera  also  as  adverb;  dtro 
(adv.),  hithenwards.  Cls  is  usually  opposed  to  trans  (vIb  being  anti- 
quatra) ;  attra,  ettro  to  ultra,  ultro. 

(a)  As  adverb :  deztra  dlrlgnlt  see  dtra  mota  nee  ultra,  hh  right" 
band  grew  stiffs  moving  neither  to  him,  nor  from  him ;  tdnm  ettra  oadit, 
the  dart  falls  short;  Teste  nltro  dtroqiM  liaMta,  words  exchanged  he^ 
tween  them, 

(b)  As  prepo^tion :  da  Unmen  eue,  to  be  on  this  side  the  stream; 
ciXxtLYtiritiaiximj  falling  short  of  truth, 

(c)  Cltra,  without^  only  post-Augustan:  dtra  doeentem  sdre,  to 
know  without  a  teacher;  longe  dtra  aramlum,  quite  without  a  rival, 

e03       01am,  used  both  as  (a)  adverb,  and  (b)  with  an  accusative. 

{a)  Secretfy:  vel  vl,  Tel  dam,  vd  pracarlo,  byforce^  or  secretly^  or 
on  sufferance;  nee  Id  dam  esse  potolt,  and  this  could  not  he  concealed, 

(b)  Unknown  io  :  dam  matrem  snam,  without  the  knowledge  of  his 
mother, 

dam  is  very  rarely  used  with  ablative,  danoulnm  is  also  used  as 
adverb  and  once  with  accusative. 

809  Com  (old)^  cum,  with^  only  with  an  ablative.  It  is  placed  after 
the  personal  pronouns  and  the  relative  (except  usually  anUms). 

Caesar  com  leglofnltms,  Caesar  with  the  legions ;  cnm  i^ladio,  wearing 
a  sword;  cum  cura  cavere,  to  take  careful  precautions ;  teemn  loaneris, 
you  are  talking  to  yourself;  com  anlmo  sao  yolTere,  to  turn  it  over  in  Ins 
mind;  tecnm  actio  est,  an  action  lies  against  you. 

In  compoation:  com-  before  p,  b,  m ;  co-  before  vowels;  con-  before 
V,  J,  and  before  dentals  and  Unguals  generally,  except  that  n  is  often 
assimilated  before  1  and  r. 

Together:  e.g.  conjnrare,  to  conspire;  conflterl,  to  confess  to  another; 
commntare,  to  barter. 

Completely:  e.g.  concoquere,  to  digest;  condemnare,  to  condemn; 
conseqnl,  to  overtake ;  constare,  to  be  well  ascertained, 

810  Contra,  opposite  to;  both  as  adverb  and  with  a  substantive,  appa- 
rently in  dative  (Plaut.,  Ter.)  but  usually  accusative  cases. 

(«)     Opposite:  stat  contra,  he  stands  opposite;  contra  me,  opposite  me. 
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(b)  In  return:  contra  dlUgere,  to  requite  love;  with  dative  (or 
ablative  of  price  f )  contra  anro  vendere,  to  sell  for  gold. 

(r)  Contrary:  pontra  qnam  fas  est,  contrary  to  what  is  right;  in 
Btnltitla  contra  est,  /'/  is  just  the  other  <wajf  in  folly ;  contra  «a,  on  the 
other  hand, 

(d)  jigaiMst:  non  pro  me  sed  contra  me,  not  for  me^  but  against 
me, 

811  Coram,  used  as  adverb  and  with  ablative. 

(a)  Face  to  face:  coram  somns,  vic  are  face  to  face  ;  ytal  coram, 
/  came  into  bis  presence, 

(b)  In  presence  of:  coram  latrone,  in  a  brigand* s  presence ;  11  coram 
qulbus  ma«l8  qnam  apnd  qnos  verba  &cit,  his  audience  rather  than  his 
judges. 

812  De,  dottunfrom;  with  ablative  only. 

{a)  Down  from:  de  caelo  taetns,  struck  from  heaven;  de  dlglto 
annlnm  detrahere,  to  drav3  a  ring  from  a  finger, 

(b)  From,  of:  allqnls  de  Indo,  a  man  from  the  school;  de  patre 
andlre,  to  hear  from  one's  father ;  mererl  de  Ulo,  to  deserve  from  him  ; 
dnodevlglntl,  two  from  twenty j  i,e,  eighteen;  templnm  de  marmore, 
a  temple  of  marble, 

(c)  Of  concermmg:  e.g.  de  r^nUloa  dlspntare,  discuss  politics; 
qna  de  re  agltur,  which  is  the  matter  in  question ;  aotnmst  de  me,  it  is 
all  over  luith  me, 

(d)  Of  time:  e.g.  somnns  de  prandlo»  sleep  just  after  dinner;  de 
nocte,  in  the  course  of  the  night;  de  tertia  vlgUla,  during  the  third  watch, 

(e)  In  various  phrases :  de  consilil  sententla,  under  the  opinions  of 
his  assessors ;  de  more,  according  to  custom;  de  Industrla,  of  set  purpose 
(opposed  to  sine  Industrla);  de  Integro,  afresh;  de  Incro,  as  a  piece  of 
good  luck  ;  gravl  de  cansa,  on  solid  grounds, 

813  In  composition : 

(a)     Down :  desceindere,  to  eome  down  ;  destinare,  tofx  down, 
{b)    Off,  away:  deilgnare,  mark  off;  dererti,  to  turn  aside,  put  up 
at  an  inn, 

(c)  Down  to:  devenlre,  to  eome  to;  deferre,  to  report;  d9t&rr% 
allcul -Jiujnrandum,  to  put  a  man  on  ins  oath  (offerre,  to  offer  to  take 
one^s  oatb), 

(d)  Formally,  or  contpletely:  e.g.  decnrrere,  to  run  in  procession, 
march  past;  deplorare,  to  weep  bitterly,  give  t^  for  lost;  decantare,  to 
sing  over  and  over  again ;  debellare,  to  bring  war  to  an  end, 

(e)  Un^:  dedecSre,  to  be  unbecoming;  dedocere,  to  unteach;  despe- 
rare,  to  despair;  detegere,  to  uncover, 

814  DIs-,  dl-,  in  twain :  only  in  composition. 

•  Dls-  before  sharp  mutes  and  s ;  dlr«  before  a  vowel  or  h ;  dl-  before 
flat  mutes,  liquids,  nasals,  semi-vowels,  and  sp,  sc,  st.  Before  f,  dls^ 
is  assimilated  (e.g.  difltore). 

L.  G.  21 
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(a)  Asunder:  dlietwdwre,  cUave  asunder^  dliidein  (dli  JfteSre),  to 
scatter  J  dlTendsre,  sell  fiecemedl. 

iff)     Ufi':  dfadagtrt,  wigird;  dUItaEl,  duavow, 

(A     Bxcetdsngfy:  dllltatiis,  crammed;  dlipertre,  utterly  perish, 

(/)     Among  :  dignoaesre,  distingvisb;  dl^pioore,  see  through, 

815  BEgft,  tovjards:  only  with  accosatiYe. 

PldM  0zga  Impttataram,  /ofoiSTf  fo  fir  general;  odium  ezga  rogem, 
hatred  to  the  long. 

In  Tacitus  sdso  xn  relaHon  to:  Imcttta  ezga  domiim  BDam,  ignorance 
qfbis  own  family  matters, 

816  Bigo  as  adverb  and  as  postposition  with  genitive  case. 

(a)  Jn  consequence f  therefore:  Bittiis  «IS0  qnis  est,  WhcU  then  is  his 
endt 

(3)    With  gen.  rare  except  in  old  language; 

Lmdl  Tlctortae,  non  Taletadlnif ,  ergo  TOtt  (Liv.),  Games  vowed  for  the 
sake  of  a  victory^  not  for  healtKs  sake, 

81T  Sz,  e,  out  of:  used  with  ablative  case  only.  In  some  |dirases  (see  h) 
e,  not  ex,  is  used. 

{a)  From^  \.e,  out  of  from  off:  negotiator  ex  Africa,  a  trader  from 
Africa ;  ex  eqnia  desfUre,  to  leap  down  from  their  horses ;  ex  tempore,  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment;  e  Tostlglo,  <without  delay;  «x  ttlnere  oppngnare, 
to  attack  vjhile  on  the  march. 

Metaphorically  of  the  source :  ex  otio  frnotna  capere,  to  get  profit 
from  leisure;  «x  PoUlOBe  aodlrOf  aodpere,  to  hear  from  PolHo;  «x  pedl- 
troa  lalrarare,  to  be  in  trouble  with  bisfeet^  e.g.  hetve  gout, 

(h)  In  accordance  with:  ex  anlml  aententla,  in  accordance  with 
one's  conscience  or  wish;  berei  ex  dennoe,  heir  to  eleven-4welfihs ;  ex 
aequo,  equally ;  ex  contrario,  on  the  contrary ;  ex  oompoilto,  as  agreed; 
ex  meilto,  as  earned;  ex  more,  according  to  custom ;  magna  ex  parte,  in 
a  great  degree ;  e  re  tna,  to  your  interest ;  e  repnhlica,  to  the  interest  of 
the  state;  e  re  nata,  under  the  actual  circumstances;  e  reglone,  in  a 
straight  line  or  directly  (fposite, 

(c)  Of  the  material  or  ground :  poenla  ex  anro,  cups  of  gold;  ex 
firande  fibctw^  made  up  of  fraud;  resina  ex  melle,  resin  mixed  with 
honey, 

(d)  After:  ex  eonanlatn  profldsel,  to  start  after  bis  consulship; 
L  ex  dledocere,  to  drag  on  day  by  day, 

818  In  composition:  ex  before  vowels,  h,  and  sharp  consonants;  ef, 
sometimes  ec,  before  f ;  otherwise  e. 

(a)  Out y  forth:  exdklere,  to  fall  out;  exponere,  to  set  out^  to  dis^ 
embark ;  exBorgere,  to  rise  up, 

(b)  Hjrougbout:  enanare,  to  tell  in  detail;  emerere,  to  serve  out 
one's  time, 

(r)  Thoroughly :  Olevare,  to  lighten^  disparage;  extlmeeoere,  to  fall 
into  a  panic, 

(J)    Un-:  exarmare,  to  disarm  ;  enOdare,  to  unraveh 
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tl9        BKtra,  outside;  both  as  adverb,  and  with  accusative. 

(a)  Extra  et  Intra  hostem  lial>ent,  they  have  an  enemy  outside  and 
in;  extra  mnnltionem  egredi,  to  step  outside  the  defences. 

Metaphorically  {h)  extra  Jocmn,  <without  joking:  extra  numemm, 
out  of  time;  extra  onllnem,  out  of  rank  or  turn, 

(c)     Not  including:  reiiqal  extra  ducem,  the  rest  excepting  the  leader, 

820       In  (old  •forms  endo,  Indu)  used  both  with  accusative  (of  motion  to) 
and  ablative  (of  rest  in), 

(a)  Of  place  (accus.)  into,  onto:  In  eonon  finii  Incnrrere,  to  make 
an  incursion  into  their  territory;  in  Jus  dncere,  to  lead  into  court;  in 
murum  eradere,  to  get  onto  the  <wall, 

(abl.)  m  eorom  flnlbus  bellam  gerere,  to  <ivage  ^war  in  their  terri- 
tory;  injure  res  est,  the  matter  is  in  court;  in  capite  coronam  habere, 
to  have  a  chaplet  on  the  head;  in  praedio  peouniam  ponere,  to  invest 
the  money  in  a  farm, 

(b)  Of  time  and  number ;  (accus.)  in  postemm  diem  invltare,  to 
invite  for  the  next  day ;  dicere  in  noctem,  to  speak  till  night-fall;  tricena 
jngera  in  pedites  dare,  to  give  300  acres  for  every  foot^soldier ;  in  dies 
nuUor,  greater  every  day, 

(abl.)  in  praesentia,  at  the  moment;  sol  binas  in  singulis  annis 
reversiones  faoit,  the  sm  makes  two  turns  in  the  course  of  each  year ; 
Tirtutem  in  bonis  habere,  to  count  virtue  among  his  goods, 

(c)  Of  the  circumstances:  (accus.)  according  to;  In  mea  verba 
jurare,  swear  acceptance  of  my  words  ;  opus  in  speciem  deforme,  a  work 
plain  in  appearance;  in  orbem  ire,  to  move  (so  as  to  make,  i.e.)  in  a  circle; 
in  Tioem,  in  turn;  in  partem  Jnyare,  to  contribute  a  share  of  help, 

(abl.)  in  bonore  et  pretlo  esse,  to  be  honoured  and  valued  ;  in  tanta 
proplnquitate  castromm  haeo  deferuntur,  this  is  reported,  the  camp  be- 
ing so  near;  opus  vel  in  hac  magniflcentia  urbls  consplciendum,  a  work, 
striking,  even  ivith  the  city  in  its  present  splendour ;  in  incerto  esse,  to 
be  uncertain ;  in  aequo,  on  an  equality  ;  in  primo,  in  front, 

(d)  Of  the  object :  (accus.)  impletas  in  deos,  impiety  towards  the 
gods ;  pecunia  in  rem  winitarem  data,  money  provided  for  military  pur- 
poses. 

(abl.)  elegans  in  dicendo,  neat  in  speaking;  talis  in  hoste  fait 
Friamo,  such  was  he  in  the  case  of(pv  in  dealing  with)  his  enemy  Priam, 

321        In  composition:  often  assimilated  to  1,  r,  and  written  m  before 
labials  (p,  b,  m). 

(a)  In,  on :  includere,  shut  in ;  inspicere,  look  in  ;  Imminere,  hang 
over;  inniti,  lean  on;  invidere,  look  at  (grudgingly), 

(b)  Intensive :  incipere,  take  up,  begin ;  inborrere,  shudder, 

822       Infra,  below:  as  adverb  and  with  accusative  ;  used  of  space,  time, 
and  metaphorically : 

Innumerabiles  mnndi,  supra  infira,  dextra  sinistra,  ante  post,  countless 
worlds  above^  below  ^  on  right ^  on  left,  before,  behind ;  accubuit  infira  me 

21 — 2 
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Amcas,  Atticus  recUntd  at  table  below  me  ;  Homenis  Aon  Infra  Ijeazgmn 
fait,  Homer  was  not  later  than  Ljcurgus;  magnttndlne  infta  ^lephantos, 
in  size  less  than  elephants, 

323       Inter :  with  accusative  only. 

(a)  Amongy  in  the  middle  of:  Inter  oeteram  pUnltlem  nionB  saxeos, 
a  rocky  bill  in  the  midst  of  vjbat  otbervuise  <was  level y  inter  epnlas 
obtmncatnr,  be  is  killed  <wbilst  at  dinner;  inter  sandos,  among  tbe 
wounded;  inter  panoos  diaertos,  eloquent  as  but  few  are;  inter  ae  dUi- 
gere,  aapicere,  &c,  to  love^  behold  one  another. 

So  interea,  Inteilm,  meanwhile;  (Interim,  in  post- Augustan  writers 
also  denotes  sometimes), 

(b)  Between :  e.  g.  inter  lorlcam  galearnqne,  between  tbe  breastplate 
and  helmet ;  Inter  manna  anfinrtar,  he  is  carried  a^ivay  in  their  arms ; 
inter  caeaa  et  porreeta,  between  the  slaj'mg  and  offering;  inter  eoa 
decemere,  to  give  a  decree  in  the  suit  between  them. 

In  composition : 

(a)  Among^  between :  Interoedere,  interpose;  Interesae,  be  a  Mffer- 
ence ;  interrogare,  cross^question, 

{b)  Ofbrealang  a  continuity:  Interddere,  cut  through  ;  interdUere, 
fall  through^  be  lost;  interlmere,  take  off,  kill;  intenrertere,  turn  away, 
embezzle. 

(f )     Together  :  Intezjnngere,  yoke  together, 

824  Intra,  within;  as  adverb,  and  with  accusative.    Intro  adverb  of 
motion  within, 

(a)  Deni  in  qnadram  pedes,  qnadraginta  per  oram,  Intra  oentom 
eront,  //  will  be  ten  feet  square,  forty  in  circumference,  a  hundred  in  area; 
seqnimini  me  Intro  hac,  follow  me  in  here, 

(b)  Intra  moenia  ease,  ire,  to  be,  go,  within  the  walls  ;  intra  annnm 
morl,  to  die  within  a  year;  modlce  ant  etiam  Intra  modnm,  in  moderct- 
tion  or  still  less  ;  intra  yerba  peccare,  to  offend  but  in  words  only, 

Intro  is  loosely  compounded  with  dncere.  Ire,  &c. 

825  Intna,  within,  as  adverb ;  rarely  also  with  ablative. 

Intus  evocare  foras,  to  call  a  man  out  from  within ;  intns  est^  *he  is 
within;'  dnd  intos,  *to  be  led  within;*  tali  Intns  templo  sedet  (Verg.)» 
*such  is  the  temple  in  which  he  sits,* 

32$       Jnzta,  close  to,  as  adverb,  and  with  dative  (rare)  or  accusative. 

(ci)  Accedere  Jnxta,  approach  near;  juxta  mnmm  castra  ponere, 
pitch  the  camp  close  to  the  wall;  juxta  divinas  rellgiones  fides  hnmana 
colitnr,  next  to  divine  obligations  good  faith  among  men  is  cultivated, 

(b)  Alike:  eeteri  Juxta  Insontes,  the  others  Just  as  innocent;  res 
parva  ac  Jnxta  magnls  diffldlis,  a  small  matter,  as  difficult  as  great  ones, 

827       Ob:  only  with  accusative  case. 

(a)  Before,  so  as  to  obstruct:  mors  ob  ocnlos  Tersatnr,  death  is  be- 
fbrt  my  eyes  ;  obTlam  Tenire,  to  come  to  meet.     But.  ob  iter,  on  the  way. 


Inter,  intra,  IntOB,  Jiizta,  ob,  palam,  penes,  per.  32^ 

(b)  For,  on  accowit  of:  Ob  asinos  argentom  ferre,  to  bring  money  in 
payment  of  the  asses;  ob  decern  minas  plgnori  (^ptmere,  to  pledge  for  10 
minae ;  pretium  ob  stultitlam  ferre,  to  carry  off  a  re<ward  for  folly ; 
fimstra  an  ob  rem,  in  nmn  or  for  real  advantage  f  qnam  ob  rem,  on 
qvhicb  account;  ob  tlmorem,  on  the  ground  of  fear ;  ob  salutem  acoipere, 
take  for  safetfs  sake, 

828  In  compoation  obs,  ob  is  generally  assimiliited  to  p,  f;  0,  g ;  often 
written  (as  pronounced)  op  before  b  and  t ;  the  b  of  obs  is  omitted  in 
ostendere. 

{a)  Over^  against^  before^  as  obstniction:  e.g.  ocdndere,  shut 
against  a  person ;  ofllcere,  get  in  the  <way;  obloqul,  to  speak  against ; 
obrepere,  to  steal  t^on ;  obslgnare,  seal  up. 

(b)  Tocivards,  with  the  idea  of  favour :  obseqni,  fbllotw  compliantly; 
oboodire,  hearken  to, 

(r)  Docivn :  ocddere,  (of  the  sun)  set ;  opprlmere,  squeeze y  obtmn- 
care,  cut  down. 

829  Palam  as  adverb  and  rarely  with  ablative : 

{a)  openly :  haec  In  fOro  palam  gesta  snnt,  this  was  done  publicly 
in  the  forum  ;  palam  est  res,  the  thing  is  known;  pisces  aodlre  palam 
est,  it  is  notorious  that  fish  can  hear. 

(b)  *  in  presence  of^  with  ablative :  rem  ereditori  palam  popnlo  solvit, 
he  pays  the  amount  to  the  creditor  in  the  presence  of  the  people, 

330  Pdnes,  ^x)ith^  i.e.  in  the  possession  of  only  with  accusative,  and  almost 
always  with  the  name  of  a  person:  Penes  quoe  sunt  ansploia  more 
maJomm?  nempe  penes  patres,  In  vohose  hands  are  auspices  according  to 
the  custom  of  our  ancestors  f  <tvby  <with  the  Fathers  of  course. 

831  ?er»  through,  only  with  accusative  (except  in  loose  compounds,  e.g. 
per  qnam,  per  mibi  mlmm  est). 

(a)  ^Through,  of  space,  &c. :  coronam  per  fomm  fert,  he  carries  the 
crotvn  through  the  forum;  praesidla  per  ppplda  dlsponare,  to  place  garri- 
sons  throughout  the  tonvns ;  per  manus  traders,  to  pass  from  hand  to 
hand;  per  triennium,  for  a  whole  three  years.  In  comic  poets  per  twn- 
pns  advenire,  to  come  at  the  right  time. 

(b)  Through,  by  the  aid  of:  eos  ant  per  se  ant  per  alios  stiUidtat, 
he  tries  to  <wln  them  either  by  himself  or  by  the  aid  of  others  ;  per  me 
stetit  quominus  boo  fieret,  /  ivas  the  cause  of  Its  not  being  done;  per  vim, 
by  force;  per  ego  te  deos  oro  (cf.  §  798),  I  Implore  you  by  the  gods. 

(c)  fVithout  hindrance  from:  trabantnr  per  me  pedlbns  omnes, 
they  may  all  be  dragged  off  by  the  feet  for  *what  I  eare ;  si  per  commodnm 
reipnblicae  possit.  If  It  can  be  done  without  hurt  to  the  commonweal. 

832  In  composition : 

(tf)  Through,  all  over:  perfringere,  to  break  through;  perKStlbere, 
to  write  in  full;  persalntare,  to  greet  all  in  succession. 

(S)  Intensl've:  percutere,  /•  strike,  shock;  perdisoere,  to  learn 
thoroughly;  permanere,  to  last  out;  VfOcpaigtLn,  to  cleanse  tborcfi^bly; 
pervenlre,  to  reach. 
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(£>)  In  a  bad  sense:  perdSre,  to  destroy;  p«rire^  to  he  destroyed; 
T^tartagun,  to  desert;  perraitere,  to  overturn, 

833  POne,  behind^  (for  pos-ne;  cf.  post)  both  as  adverb  and  with  accosatiye. 
Pone  snUt  conjnx,   his  wife  comes  behind;  pooo  castra  pabolalam 

Itiant,  they  went  behind  the  camp  to  collect  fodder, 

834  Por-,  old  form  of  pro  (comp.  porro,  Tpfxria,  w6pp<a)  only  in  composition, 
e.g.  pondoire  (per  J&otee),  offer  in  sacrifice;  portendere,  (hold  forth) 
portend;  posildere,  occupyj 

886        Post,  hibind^  ofter,  both  as  adverb  and  with  accusative ; 

(a)  In  space:  servl  post  earant,  slaves  ivere  behind;  se  post  cratera 
tegebat,  be  concealed  himself  behind  a  mixing  bo^wl, 

(bi)  In  time:  mnltls  post  annls,  many  years  after;  mazlmns  post 
homliuim  memorlam,  the  greatest  (since  i.e.)  in  meris  records;  ex  post 
facto,  from  subsequent  events.  So  postliac,  posted,  postilla  (§  2x2), 
after<wards. 

(r)  Metaphorically:  post  esse,  to  be  thought  less  of;  post  ferre, 
habere,  patare,  put  second^  hold,  think  less  of  So  in  argument,  qnld 
postea,  what  then  f  what  follows  from  that  f 

386       ^TBBj  in  front,  before,  both  as  adverb  and  with  ablative : 

(a)  Before:  e.g.  i  prae,  go  before;  prae  se  ferre,  to  display;  prae 
znann  habere,  to  hcrve  at  hand. 

(b)  In  comparison  with;  prae  nobis  beatns,  hc^py  compared  with 
us ;  adverbially  in  Plaut  praeut,  praequam,  compared  with  ho^ux, 

(r)     For,  in  consequence  of  usually  of  hindrances:  e.g.  nee  loqni 
prae  moerore  potult,  be  could  not  speak  for  grief 
837        In  composition 

(a)  Bffore,  in  front,  at  the  end:  praecedere,  go  before;  praescrlbere, 
write  at  tbe  top  ;  praetezere,  edge;  praestare,  vouch  for,  make  good, 

(b)  Of  time:  e.g.  praecipere,  seize  beforehand,  admonish;  praelre, 
go  over  first,  as  a  pattern  ;  praevenire,  outstrip, 

(r)  Before  others,  greatly:  praeceUere,  be  distinguished  ;  praegestire 
exult, 

333       Praeter  as  adverb  and  with  an  accusative : 

(a)  Past:  praeter  castra  coplas  produxit,  led  forth  his  troops  past 
the  camp. 

(b)  Beyond:  praeter  modum  crescere,  grow  beyond  bounds;  nnos 
praeter  ceteros,  one  far  beyond  others. 

(c)  Except:  nihil  praeter  pellis  habent,  have  nothing  except  skins; 
praeterea,  besides  ;  praeterqnam,  except,  except  that. 

Often  with  verbs  in  loose  composition,  e.  g.  praeter-ire,  -duoere,  &c. 

339        Pro,  before,  in  front,  with  ablative  only  (except  in  prout,  proinde). 
(a)    Before:  pro  castris,  in  front  of  the  camp  ;  pro  tectls  aediftdo- 
rum,  on  tbe  front  of  the  roof. 
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(p)  In  behalf  of:  contra  legoni  proquo  lego  dloero,  speak  against 
and  in  defence  of  the  la^ ;  pro  oOUeglo  pronuntlaiit,  thef  declare  on  behalf 
of  the  board;  pro  imperlo  jabet,  commands  in  inrtue  (fbis  authority^  i.e. 
officially  and  authoritatively. 

(c)  Instead  of:  pro  ocmsiile,  acting  in  place  of  the  consul;  pro  dam- 
nato  erat,  he  was  as  good  as  condemned;  pro  ezplorato  halMre,  regard 
as  certain, 

(d)  In  return  for  :  pro  yeetura  Bolyere,  pay  as  passage^money, 

(e)  jiccording  to:  atrodos  qnam  pro  nmnero,  more  fiercely  than 
twowdbe  expected  from  the  number;  Tires  pro  corpore,  corpus  grande, 
strength  in  proportion  to  his  body  and  a  big  body ;  pro  Tlrlli  parte  de- 
fendere,  to  take  a  marCs  share  in  the  defence;  pro  eo  qnantl  te  fkdo,  in 
accordance  <with  my  i^reciation  of  you, 

840  In  compo^tion  prod  before  vowels;  prO  usually  long,  except  before  f. 

(a)  Forth;  prodamare,  shout  out;  procnmbere,  fall  prostrate; 
proecrllMre,  advertise,  proscribe, 

(b)  Before  ;  pr6&n,  foretell ;  prolndere,  practise  beforehand, 

841  PrttcU ;  as  adverb  and  with  ablative ;  often  also  with  ab. 

(a)  At  a  distance :  proenl  este,  stand  aloof;  band  proenl  moenibns 
(Liv.),  not  far  from  the  avails;  proenl  negotiiBy  far  from  business, 

(b)  Metaphorically:  qnis  tarn  proenl  a  littetrla  7  who  stands  so  far 
aloof  from  education  f  proenl  dnblo,  undoubtedly, 

842  PrOpd :  chiefly  as  adverb,  sometimes  with  accusative. 

(a)  Near:  prope  adest,  it  is  close  at  hand;  non  mode  prope  me 
aed  plane  meenm  babitat,  lives  not  merely  near  me,  but  actually  with  me. 

Also  with  prepositions  ab,  ad;  prope  a  meia  aedibna,  near  to  my 
house ;  prope  ad  portas,  close  at  the  gates, 

(b)  Almost:  prope  flrmiudmnB,  almost  the  firmest;  prope  est 
factum  nt,  &c.,  /'/  almost  happened  that,  6r*c, ;  tarn  prope  ab  eznle  fnit 
qnam  postea  a  prlndpe,  he  was  as  near  being  an  exile  as  he  was  after^ 
<wards  being  emperor, 

848       Propter  (for  propi-ter) ;  both  as  adverb  and  with  accusative. 

{a)  Near:  volnptates  propter  intnens,  taking  a  near  view  ofplea^ 
sures ;  propter  aquae  rlynm,  near  a  stream  of  water, 

(b)  On  account  of:  non  tarn  propter  me  qnam  propter  pneros,  not 
so  much  on  my  account  as  on  that  of  the  boys. 

So  qnapropter,  wherefore;  proptere&,  therefore;  propterea  quod,  be^ 
cause, 

844  Bed-,  re-  in  composition  only:  red-  before  vowels  and  b,  r*-  before 
consonants:  (but  sometimes  the  d  was  assimilated,  or  fell  off,  the  vowel 
being  lengthened  to  compensate.  Thus  reddo,  recddo  or  r6cIdo,  r^ 
Jectiui;  rOllqniae,  rSUcnus  (rSUq-nu  in  post- Augustan  poets),  rSUglo.  So 
the  perfects  repptel,  reppUi,  retttUi,  retttldi,  partly  due  to  the  redupli- 
cation, cf.  §  318). 


32*  SCPPLEMEST  TO  SYNTAX.     I.  PreposzHms, 

(a)     E^ck:  eg:. 

haUbadu 
(^)     ht  response: 
C»  mounds 

( j>     A^tBJut^  ammterz  ZHlaHBB^  07  mtt  agtamst ;  zwcaaie,  reust. 
(4i>     Baomd:  iiliiniiii^  Zeonv  bebiJtd;  nBtaz%  remmm^  be  left^ 
(c* )     A^aht,  e^.  of  restocatiaa:  zaeaBcffisn^  reamte;  zeAeoe,  remeto; 
recoil  ta  mmd:  nnK0K<e,  rif^r  agaht. 


Sekzjtd,  onhraaedasadvab: 
rafeB»  «al^  zzf^z^  tf  bekimd  (in  space)^  /ecs/  (in  tnae); 
ta  ptU  tM  the  back^rQund ;  nfenilCI'%  /»r«  ^Z£v^  reverse* 


Sit        liA,  W  in  old  hngnage  wit^  ^bladre  ;  »  ftsnAs  «l#  (xn.  Tabb.),  it 
shall  mt  be  m  crime* 

In  composidon :  ^ttrnkam^  go  ^art;  iQufHt^  dssfeim;  lii  ttio,  a 
secessum^  oe  sedkiam, 

wa       lic«aioiL,/q^2<qpMy.ptu|KiIy  the  neater  of  tte 
used  chiefiy  wrth  an  accusatrve. 

(/j)  Beixxd:  filMMi  ace^tt  McaataH  annBy  ir  received  a  <wottnd 
hebtmd  the  ear. 

{b)     Alamg:  neiBiHB  flOMB,  a/ay  ^ir  rrufr. 

after  the  battle;  me  BiU  iwilmm  te  est,  be  is  m  my  estimation  next 
tojem, 

(d)  In  aecerdanie  *untb:  wffMwAuim  najbmtam  ▼twn,  <»  Hve  in 
obedience  to  nature;  nolte  if  imIu»  iwiimw  ■oatnyBt  tfkvatere,  to 
argue  at  length  inftroour  of  our  case, 

848        Wtnal,  together,  as  adverb,  in  post- Augustan  also  with  ablatiTC; 

TtftOS  Aae  tSaal  f*W™«,  }Ve  were  together  whole  da^ :  often  with  etm, 
e.g.  ■nlilii  iiw  tfBial,  together  with  us, 

f&Oio  ig^<"^*"^  limiil  portnHtwT,  ^o&a?  ax  /ar/  mi  his  trial  with 
Mamercus, 

In  Flantusi  itatOSBO,  is  used  adverbiaDj  as  BbmiL 

848       n&A,  used  only  with  ablative. 

Without^  i.e.  not  having:  "homo  tine  re,  sint  fide,  ebie  q»e,  siiie  sede, 
■tne  timtiuiU  (Cic),  a  man  without  property^  qmthout  honour^  <without 
hope^  without  home,  without  chances ;  sine  mnltonixa  peznieie,  without 
exposing  many  to  ruin, 

£60       Sub,  subter,  used  with  accusative  and  ablative ;  sabter  also  rarely 

as  adverb. 

(a)    Beneath:  qiUM  supm  et  suMer  sunt,  things  above  and  beneath, 
(aocus.)  Snb  dlmm  raplaai,  I  will  bring  them  to  the  light  of  day; 

aedis  suae  defeoltt  sub  Veliain,  moved  Ins  house  to  the  foot  ^the  Vetia* 
(2d)l.)  Vltam  sob  dlTO  agere,  to  pass  life  in  the  t^en  air;  sub  moate 

consedit,  settled  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
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(p)  Of  time  (ace),  close  upon^  i.e.  (usually)  y«j/  after:  sub  galli 
cantum,yttj/  4^<rr  cockcrow^  sometimesyKj/  before  or  t^  to:  tub  Ipsom 
Xta]lii8,y2(j/  ^^r^  death, 

(abl.)  ^/:  sub  Ince,  at  daybreak, 

(r)  Metaphorically:  arn^jjlfr  (accus.):  tub  oculos  venlt,  it  comes 
under  one'^s  eye, 

(abl.)  sub  Judice  11a  est,  the  matter  is  before  the  judge ;  snb  specie 
pads,  under  the  appearance  of  peace, 

861       In  omiposition :  b  is  often  assimilated  to  labials,  f,  x  and  gutturals; 
sns  (for  subs)  before  t  and  sometimes  0  and  p ;  su  before  s  usually. 

(a)  Under:  succmnbere,  lie  under;  subdudere,  dra<w  from  under; 
lubscrlbere,  <ivrite  under, 

(b)  In  substitution:  snbdAre,  substitute ,  forge;  snbnasci,  grow  into 
place, 

(c)  Up,  from  under  up :  succrescere,  grow  up ;  sununittere,  send  up, 
rear;  suspendere,  hang  up, 

{d)  Secretly:  subauscnltare,  overhear;  subomare,  eqmp  secretly; 
SUbxlpere,  snatch  a^way, 

(e)  Slightly:  subaccusare,  blame  somewhat;  sublucere,  faintly 
gleam;  subirasd,  be  a  bit  angry  ;  subnegare,  half  deny, 

852  Sttper,  as  adverb,  and  with  accusative  and  ablative. 

(a)  In  space,  over,  upon :  Imponendnm  medicamentnm,  a  dressing 
shomd  be  put  upon  it.    So  de8aper,yrom  above, 

(accus.)  Super  lateres  corla  Inducuntur,  hides  are  put  upon  the 
bricks, 

(abl.)  Super  imi^  cervice  pesdet  ensls,  a  sword  hangs  over  his 
impious  neck, 

(b)  Above,  beyond:  (accus.)  Komentanus  erat  super  ipsum  Pordus 
infra,  Nomentanus  sat  above  him,  Porcius  below;  super  omnia  Bomanum 
uomen,  the  name  of  Roman  beyond  everything, 

(c)  In  time  (rare),  over,  during,  at: 
(accus.)  super  cenam  loqul,  to  talk  over  supper, 

(abl.)  rlza  super  mere  debellata,  a  quarrel  fought  out  over  the 
wine, 

(d)  Over,  besides:  satis  snperque  est,  it  is  enough  and  to  spare; 
(|uid  super  sanguinis  est?  what  blood  have  we  leftt  So  insuper,  in 
addition, 

(e)  Upon,  concerning:  (abL)  sed  hac  super  re  nlmls,  too  much  on  this 
matter;  multa  super  Priamo  TOisXXiajiB, putting  repeated  questions  abiait 
Priam, 

In  composition:  over:  supergredl,  step  over;  superstemere,  lay 
over ;  supersedere,  sit  upon,  be  above,  forbear, 

853  Suprft,  rarely  supera :  as  adverb  and  with  accusative. 

(a)  On  the  top,  above:  toto  yertice  supra  est,  he  is  a  whole  head 
above  them;  versus  supra  tribunal  et  supra  praetoris  caput  scribe- 
baatnr,  verses  were  perpetually  written  above  the  bench  and  above  the 
praetors  head^ 
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(b)  Above,  before:  nt  sninra  dixl,  as  I  scid  above  *,  panlo  supra 
haao  memoriam,  a  little  before  our  time, 

(c)  Above,  more:  traoentto  ant  ettani  supra  umilms  emptnai, 
bought  for  300000  sesterces  or  more;  sapra  Ckxditee  MacUmqud  id  fadniis 
est,  tte  deed  surpasses  the  Coclites  and  Mucii ;  supra  gratiam,  above  the 
reach  of  influence, 

8M  TdnQB,  as  far  as,  with  genitive  or  ablative:  always  put  after  the  word 
dependent  on  it. 

(gen.)  Bumores  Cumanun  tenns  oaluenmt,  rumours  were  rife  as 
far  as  Cumae;  cmniiii  tenns  a  mento  paleazla  pendent,  the  dewlaps 
hang  from  the  chin  as  far  as  the  legs, 

(abl.)  Laterl  oapnlo  tenns  atidldit  ensem,  plunged  the  sword  into  his 
side  up  to  the  hilt:  yerlH)  tenns  aonte  disserere,  discuss  cleverly  as  far  as 
theory  goes. 

Hence  liactenns,  thus  far  ;  protenns  or  protlnns,  right  on,  forthwith, 

865  Trans,  cuross,  with  accusative  only:  mnltltndinem  trans  Bliennm 
tradnzit,  be  led  the  mass  across  the  Rhine ;  trans  flnmen  est,  he  is  across 
the  river. 

In  composition:  often  becomes  tra  before  j,  d,  1,  m,  n. 

(a\     Across  :  transire,  go  across  ;  traioere,  throw  across, 

(b)  Of  a  change :  tradere,  hand  over,  band  down  to  posterity ; 
transfondere^  decant,  transfer, 

(f)     Through  to  the  end:  translgere,  complete,  settle  a  suit, 

S5e  Versus,  yersnin  (Yorsns,  vorsnm),  to<wards,  used  both  with  (a)  a 
preposition,  {b)  a  locative  adverb,  and  (c)  accusative  which  however  is 
usually  an  ordinary  accusative  of  the  place  towards  which. 

(a)  Modo  ad  nrl)em,  modo  in  Oalliam  Yorsns,  castra  moYet,  moves 
his  camp  now  towards  the  city,  now  into  Gaul, 

(b)  Kesdo  neqne  nnde  earn  neqne  qnorsnm  (quo  yorsnm)  earn, 
/  know  not  whence  nor  whitherwards  I  am  going. 

So  horsnm,  bitherwards;  sinistrorsus,  to  the  left;  sursum,  towards. 
Sec. 

(c)  Cnrsnm  Masslllam  verans  perfleit  (Cic),  completes  his  run  (of 
ships)  to  Marseilles;  qnem  locnm  Aegyptnm  vorsns  flnem  Impwii 
habnere  (Sail.),  this  place  was  the  limit  of  their  power  in  the  direction  of. 
Egypt. 

ggy  Ultra,  beyond  as  adverb  and  with  accusative:  (nls  is  only  in  old 
language). 

(a)  In  space  :  panlo  ultra  enm  locnm,  a  little  beyond  that  place,, 

(b)  In  time  :  nsque  ad  Acdum  et  ultra,  eu  late  cu  Accius  and  later; 
non  ultra  tos  differam,  I  will  not  put  you  off  any  longer. 

(ace.)  Neo  ultra  puerlles  annos  reUnebltur,  it  will  not  be  kept  be^ 
yond  the  years  of  childhood. 

(c)  In  quantity,  degree,  6r*c.:  ultra  nobis  quam  oportebat  Indul* 
simus,  we  indulged  ourselves  more  than  we  ought. 
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(ace.)  Ultra  legem  tendere  <9iu,  ^'jt/^W  oixrV  *work  beyond  the  statute. 

vitro  eitroqne,  there  and  back,  bachiuards  andfor«wards  (see  cttro) ; 
xlixOy  further,  unasked,  unprovoked »  Often  in  English,  actually,  even: 
nltro  poUicetnr,  offers  spontaneously,  actually  offers, 

*858        Usque,  all  the  way,  continuously  :  used  as  adverb,  and  with  preposi- 
tions, and  with  accusative  which  usually  comes  under  place  to  <which. 

(a)  In  space:  perreptavl  nsque  omne  oppldum,  I  have  craivled 
through  the  whole  town ;  usque  Romam  Yoces  refemntur,  the  voices  are 
borne  all  the  <way  to  Rome, 

(b)  In  time  and  order,  6^.;  omnes  usque  ab  Romulo  (usque  ad 
Bomulum),  all  continuously  starting  with  Romulus  (ending  with  Romulus) ; 
usque  eo  (adeo)  dum,  so  long  until;  poenas  dedit  usque  superque  quam 
satis  est,  he  nvas  punished  quite  as  much  as  or  more  than  <was  sufficient. 


II.     {Co-ordinating  conjunctions, 
(Mainly  from  Madvig.) 

859  Co-ordinate  sentences,  regularly  expressed,  either  have  a  conjunc- 
tion with  every  member,  or  with  all  but  the  first.  In  the  former  case 
the  writer  shews  that  he  has  foreseen,  and  determines  to  mark,  the  dis- 
tribution of  his  sentence  into  two  or  more  co-ordinate  clauses  or  parts ; 
in  the  latter  case  the  first  clause  expresses  the  original  idea,  the  others 
are  in  the  nature  of  afterthoughts. 

i.     Copulative  Conjunctions. 

Copulative  conjunctions  are  those  which  connect  both  the  sentences 
and  their  meaning :  et ;  -que,  appended  to  (usually)  the  first  word  of  a 
clause;  atque  (before  consonants  or  vowels),  ac  (before  consonants 
only). 

860  I.    et  amply  connects,  whether  words  or  sentences: 

que  marks  the  second  member  as  an  appendage  or  supplement  to 
the  first :  and  is  often  used  in  joining  two  words,  which  together  make 
up  one  conception : 

ac,  or  atque,  lays  a  greater  stress  on  the  appended  second  member : 
e.g.  omnia  honesta  et  inhonesta,  all  things  becoming  and  unbecoming; 
omnia  bonesta  inhonestaque,  all  becoming  things,  and  the  unbecoming  too; 
omnia  honesta  atque  inhonesta,  all  becoming  things  and  no  less  the  un^ 
becoming  also. 

These  distinctions  are  not  always  clearly  marked,  and  the  selection 

is  sometimes  made  rather  to  give  variety  to  the  sentence  and  to  avoid 

the  conftision  of  principal  with  subordinate  divisions. 

Bst  tamen  quaedam  pliilosopU  discrlptio,  ut  is,  qui  studeat  omnium 

rerum  divinarum  atque  humanarum  vim  naturam  causasque  nosse, 

et  omnem  bene  Tivendl  rationem  tenere  et  persequi,  nomine  boo 

appelletur.     (Cic.) 
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XolllelMuitiir  ine,  et  iiwa  defbrmitas  nemlnil  memortatiie  lOMsatlB 

Soipionls  fiiTorwn  ad  yulgnm  ooadliabafe.     (Liv.) 
Senaltiui  populusque  Bomanus.    Jus  potestatemqiie  luUMra. 

861  2.  et,  ac  are  sometimes  found  emphatically  in  conrniendng  a  reply, 
e.g.  Ctirae  est  mIM.    Mic.  £t  mihl  cnrae  est.     (Ter.) 

E  oaelo  ?    By.  Atque  e  medio  auldem.  (Plaut.)    See  also  §  667  ^. 

et  is  also  used  for  also,  chiefly  in  such  expressions  as,  et  IBe  et 
ipse,  et  mmc,  &c.  e.g.  Smit  et  mea  contra  fiita  mild.    (Verg.) 

For  ao  in  comparison  see  §§  660,  66x. 

862  3.  An  affirmative  sentence,  following  a  negative  sentence  and  ex- 
pressing the  same  general  meaning,  is  joined  to  it  by  et,  ac,  -que,  not, 
as  in  English,  by  an  adversative  conjunction. 

Nostrorum  militum  impetum  hostes  ferre  non  potnenmt,  ac  terga 
verterunt.     (Caes.) 

863  4«  When  the  distribution  of  a  sentence  or  expression  is  foreseen 
and  marked,  the  conjunctions  are  used  iis  follows : 

et. ..et  connect  either  words  or  sentences.    This  is  the  regular  mode. 

qiie...et  connect  words  only;  (not  in  Cicero). 

que... que  in  prose  are  rare ;  but  are  used  with  a  double  relative. 

et...que  only  as  a  loose  connexion  of  two  sentences. 
Et  mittentibos  et  missis  ea  laeta  ezpeditio  fait.     (Liv.) 
Omnes  legatlque  et  tribuni.     (Liv.) 
Omnes,  quique  Bomae  quique  in  exercltu  erant.     (Liv.) 

864  5.    (a)    In  stating  three  or  more  perfectly  co-ordinate  words, 
Either  no  conjunction  is  put,  e.g.  snmma  fide,  constantia,  Justitia; 
or  (b)  each  is  connected  with  the  preceding,  e.g.  smuma  fide  (or  et 

fide)  et  constantia  et  Jostitia ; 

or  (c)  the  conjunction  is  omitted  between  the  first  members,  and 
que  (sometimes  et  or  atque)  is  ann^ed  to  the  last,  e.g.  stunma  fide, 
constantia  Justitiaque. 

866  A  conjunction  is  usually  put  between  two  epithets,  and  either 
omitted  or  inserted  between  three,  e.g. 

mnltae  et  grares  caoeae  (not  mnltae  graves  causae ;  but  multae 
aliae  causae  is  frequent). 

multae  et  graves  et  -diutumae  causae ;  or  causae  multae,  graves, 
diutumae. 

866       6.    Occasionally  two  co-ordinate  words  are  put  without  any  conjunc- 
tion.   This  is  chiefly  {a)  when  the  words  are  opposites,  completing  one 
another ;  or  (5)  in  old  forms, 
(a)  Omnes  te  di  bomines,  smnmi  medii  infimi,  cives  peregztni,  viii  mn« 

lieres,  liberi  servi  oderont.    (Cic.) 
{i)  Beus  optimus  mazlmus.     Cn.  Fompeio,  M.  Crasso  oonsoUbot. 
YeUtis,  jubeatis  Quirites,  &c. 
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ge?        7.     Co-oi3dinate  words  and  sentences  are  connected  or  introduced 
by  other  adverbs  also,  e.g.  tam...taiii,  at  one  time,,Mt  another  time; 
(cum... turn,  iu  <well,,,aj)\  niodo...iiiodo;  mmcjOLunc;   more  rarely 
in  prose  Jam. .  .Jam ;  slmul. .  .Blmul ;  qua. .  .qua ;  e.  g. 
Disserena  14  utramque  partem,  tum  Oraeoe,  tum  Latlne.    (Cic.) 
Intellego  te  distentisBlmum  esse,  qua  de  ButhrotUs,  qua  de  Bmto. 

(Cic.) 

868  Any  word  may  however  serve  in  rhetorical  language  in  place  of  a  co- 
ordinative  conjunction. 

Quod  si  recte  Cato  Judlcavlt,  non  recte  frumeutarlus  lUe,  non  recte 

aedlum  pestUentlum  venditor  tacuit.    (Cic.) 
NiMl  enlm  liabet  praestantlus,  nlTin  quod  magis  ezpetat,  quam  Jionesta- 

tem,  quam  laudem,  quam  dignitatem,  quam  decus.    (Cic.) 

869  A  series  of  propositions  are  often  marked  by  the  use  of,  first  ]Nimum, 
then  delude  or  turn,  then  (sometimes)  porro,  postea,  or  praeterea,  last 
denique  or  postremo. 

Primum  Latine  Apollo  numquam  locntus  est :  delude  Ista  son  Inaudita 
Graeds  est ;  praeterea  Phoebi  temporlbus  Jam  Apollo  versus  fii^sere 
deaierat;  postremo... lianc  ampUboUam  versus  intell^rere  potuis- 
set.    (Cic.) 

ii.    Adversative  Conjunctions. 

870  Adversative  conjunctions  contrast  the  meaning,  while  they  connect  the 
sentences.  Such  are  sed,  verum,  cetemm,  aut^n,  vero,  ast,  at,  atqul, 
quod,  and  in  some  uses  quamquam,  tamen,  etsl,  tametsi.  Of  these  autem 
and  vero  are  placed  not  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  but  after  one 
word,  or  sometimes  two  closely  connected  words ;  tamen  is  placed  either  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sentence  or  after  an  important  word. 

871  !•  Bed  (set),  but^  introduces  a  statement  which  alters  or  limits  the 
assertion  of  the  preceding  sentence ;  or  it  expresses  transition  to  another 
subject  of  discourse.  It  is  often  repeated  with  each  clause  or  word  to  give 
them  additional  emphasis. 

Yerum,  sometimes  vemm  enimvero  {But  be  that  as  it  may)  is  similar, 
but  is  used  with  a  stronger  effect. 

Oetemm  is  similarly  used ;  chiefly  in  Sallust  and  Livy. 
Sed  Jam  ad  id,  undo  digress!  sumus,  revertamur.    (Cic.) 
At  inquit,  trecenti  sumus;  et  Ita  respondit:  trecentl,  set  viri,  set 

armati,  set  ad  Thermopylas.    (Sen.  Rhet. ) 
In  M.  Gatone  quae  bona  nonnunquam  requirlmus,  ea  sunt  omnia  non  a 

natura,  verum  a  magistro.    (Cic.) 
nils  merlto  acddet  quidquld  evenerit :  ceterum  vos,  patres  conscripti, 
quid  in  alios  statuatis  considerate.    (Sail.) 
2.    Autem,  however i  introduces  a  different  statement,  in  continuation 
of  the  preceding,  without  really  altering  or  limiting  it.     Sometimes  it  is 
used  to  pick  up,  for  spiecial  notice,  a  preceding  word  or  statement. 

Ast^  is  similar  but  is  almost  confined  to  old  legal  language,  to  Vergil, 
and  post- Augustan  poets. 

Vero,  indeed^  is  similarly  used,  and  gives  special  emphasis  to  the  word 
preceding  it :  it  is  also  often  used  after  nee  or  tum. 
Nunc  quod  agitur  agamus:  agitur  autem,  libezlne  vivamus  an  mortem 
obeamus.    (Cic.) 
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Sdiiiiii  miisioen  iiMtriB  nunrllmfl  abwe  a  prime^ris  pcraoma,  lattixe  wo 

•turn  In  Ttttli  pont    (Nep.)  [(Cic.) 

Viimq^iistasttaPostimnimappcilftvttT  tasttiantaiiiT  smnaoouiatorr 

3.  At,  Atf/,  on  the  other  hand  (sometimes  whereup<m\' m\xoAasx&  an 
emphatic  remark  different  from  and  opposed  to  the  preceding  statement. 
Sometimes  it  appears  in  the  apodosb  of  a  conditional  sentence.  It  is  espe- 
cially used  in  a  hvely  retort  or  exclamation:  at  enlm  in  the  statement  of  an 
adrersary's  objection. 

Quod  8l  te  ipsos  luwtil  Uli  ItbaratOTM  e  ecmspecta  niNitro  abstnlenmt,  at 

ezempliuii  Iketl  leUqnaront.    (Cic ) 
Homm  owmlnm  stndiiim  una  mater  oppngnat.    At  quae  mater  7    (Cic) 
Qnilrai  zetnis  oonltetU  omiiia  propere  per  nnntios  ooiuiiU  decOarantnr. 

At  mun  ingeni  enra  atqne  laetitla  aimia  oocnpayere.    (Sail.) 

4.  Atqni,  but^  sometimes  introduces  an  objection,  sometimes  a  fresh 
step  in  the  reasoning. 

Quod  si  ilrtates  simt  pares  inter  se,  parla  esse  etiam  Tltla  neoesse  est : 
atqni  paxes  esse  ilrtates  fticllltme  potest  perspieL    (Cic.) 

5.  Quod,  but^  is  used  (chiefly  before  si,  nisi,  but  also  before  eUl, 
qnia,  qiooiam)  to  continue  a  statement. 

CkOantiir  ^rannl  simnlatione,  dnm  tazat  ad  tempos :  qnod  si  forte, 
vt  fit  plemmqiie,  oedderont,  torn  intelUgltar  qnam  ftaexlnt  inopes 
amioomm.    (Cic) 

6.  The  statement  of  a  fact  opposite  to  or  corrective  of  previous  state- 
ments is  often  introduced  by  qnanqiiam,  tamen,  etsi,  tametsi,  And  yet. 
(For  nisi  in  this  sense,  see  §  653.) 

Hon  yldeo  qoo  pacto  Herciiles  'in  domnm  aetemam  patris*  pervenerit» 
quern  tamen  H<mieros  apnd  inferos  oonyenizl  fiudt  ab  Ulize.  Quam- 
qnam  qnem  potissimnm  Hercnlem  oolaTnns,  scire  sane  velim.   (Cic.) 

^Quidest?  Cras8e,*inqnit  Jnlins,  'imnsne  sessnm?  etsl  admonitnm  ye- 
nimns  te,  non  flagitatom.'    (Cic) 
(The  ordinary  use  of  etsi  and  other  concessive  conjunctions  is  given  in 

§  651  ^ ;  of  qnamqnam  in  §  711  b.) 

iii.     Disjunctive  ConjunctionSw 

872  I.  Digunctive  conjunctions  are  those,  which  connect  the  sentences, 
but  disconnect  their  meaning;  viz.  aot^  vel,  -to  (appended  to  first  word 
of  clause),  sive  or  (before  consonants  only)  sen. 

ant  is  used  where  the  difference  between  the  conceptions  or  pro- 
portions is  real  or  important ; 

Tel  (often  vel  potins,  vol  dlcam,  yel  etiam),  and  -ve,  are  lised 
where  the  difference  is  unimportant,  or  concerns  the  expression  more 
than  the  substance.  Both  ant  and  vel  are  sometinies  used  in  adding 
the  consequence  of  denying  a  former  proposition :  or  eUe^  otbenw'ue. 

Sen  (sive^  is  used  chiefly  to  correct  a  previous  assertion,  and,  when 
without  a  following  sen,  usually  has  potins  with  it. 
Qua  re  Ti  ant  dam  agendnm  est.     (Cic.) 
Post  obitnm  vel  potins  ezeessnm  RomnlL     (Cic.) 
Qnod  ipsnm  a  se  movetnr,  id  nee  nasci  potest  nee  mori ;  vei  conddat 

omne  caelum,  omnisque  natnra  consistat  neoesse  est.     (Cic.) 
Quid  pertorbatins  hoc  ab  nrbe  discassn  stve  potins  turpissima  ftaga? 

(Cic.) 
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875  »•    Where  the  distribution  is  foreseen,  the  conjunctions  are  doubled, 
preserving  their  usual  distinction  from  each  other. 

aut...ant  are  used  of  things  mutually  exclusive,  especially  where  an 
alternative  is  put  distinctly. 
Omne  ennntiattixii  ant  Temm  ant  ftlram  est.     (Cic.) 

▼el...vel  (in  poetry  also  ve...ve)  are  used  of  things,  both  or  all  of 
which  may  co-exist  (partly,., partlf),  or  where  the  choice  is  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  the  speaker  or  concerns  the  expression  only. 

slye  (Beu)...8iTe  (seu^  are  used  where  it  b  uncertain  or  indifferent 
which  conception  should  be  taken.     (When  used  with  verbs,  they  are 
often  conditional  particles =yel  si.     Cr.  §  651  d.) 
Hanc  ta  mihl  yel  ▼!  vel  dam  Tel  precarlo  foe  tradas.     (Ter.) 
Vel  imperatore  yel  mlUte  me  ntimlnl.    (Sail.) 

Corpora  Yertantnr :  nee,  quod  faimuBve  snmusre,  eras  erlmns.     (Ov.) 
Homines  noMles  sen  recte  sen  perperam  fiusere  eoepemnt,  in  ntro^ne 
excellnnt.     (Cic.) 

874       3*    ^^  ^  used,  especially  with  a  superlative,  as  an  intensive  particle 
{'even')  to  introduce  what  is  regarded  as  the  clknax,  the  inferior  stages 
beings  left  to  the  imagination  or  implied  in  the  context. 
'    Hens,  te  tribns  yerliUi  toIo.    Sy.  Yel  treoentii.    (Plant.) 

So  it  introduces  a  special  instance  :  why  even,  for  instance, 
Baras  tnas  qnidem,  sed  snayes  acdpio  litteras.    Yel  qnas  prozime  ao- 
oeperam,  qnam  pmdentes !    (Cic ) 

III,    Negative  particles, 

876  The  negative  particles  are  n6,  nS,  ni,  nee,  neqne,  non,  hand. 

Nd  is  found  in  composition,  e.g.  nSqne,  nSqneo,  nOlo  (nfivls),  nescio, 
nfifas,  nSmo  (ne  bemo  old  for  bomo),  nnllns  (ne  nllus),  ntltlquam 
(neutiqnam).  It  is  identical  with  the  enclitic  interrogative  -ne,  and  is 
found  in  qnin  (see  §  2a i),  and  probably  in  sin. 

Ne  and  ni  were  originally  identical,  and  at  one  time  (6th  Cent,  u.c.) 
often  written  nei.  Hence  nihil  for  nS  (nei,  ni)  hllum.  N9  is  used  in 
the  phrase  nS... qnidem;  and  sometimes  by  itself,  sometimes  following 
qni  (adj.  and  adv.),  nt,  dnm,  in  sentences  with  imperative,  or  subjunc- 
tive signifying  tiuish^  command^  purpose^  &c.  (§S  664,  678).  The  en- 
clitic disjunctive  -re  is  often  appended,  and  makes  neve  or  nen. 

Ne  or  neo  is  found,  in  composition  with  qniqnam  (abl.  ?)  or  qnid- 
qnam  (ace),  in  the  words  neqniqnam  or  neqnicqnam,  in  njain;  it  is  also 
found  in  neqnaqnam,  by  no  means ;  nedum  (§  688). 

Ni  is  generally  used  as  a  negative  conditional  particle  for  nisi  (ori- 
ginally ne  si?).  Originally  it  was  probably  a  simple  negative,  as  in 
phrases,  nlmimm  (cf.  §  747),  qnidni,  qnippini,  and  became  specially 
appropriated  to  conditional  clauses,  as  ne  did  to  final  clauses,  -ye  is 
sometimes  appended, 
37e  Nee  is  usually  a  co-ordinate  conjunction,  interchangeable  with 
neqne,  of  which  it  is  regarded  as  an  abbreviation,    But  it  is  also  found 
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as  a  simple  negative  in  some  old  phrases;  e.g.  bm  reoto  (Plant),  also  in 
the  compounds  neo-opliiiis,  nei^eeo,  n«g-otinm,  and  in  the  derivative 
nego.  It  is  also  used,  with  -ne  appended,  in  the  second  membo:  of  a 
disjunctive  question  (nec-ne,  or  not,  cf.  §  77  a). 

Hon,  originally  no<innni  (for  ne  unnm  ace.  cf.  §  as4),  b  the  tHxlinaiy 
simple  negative. 

.  Haad  (h&at,  hau)  is  a  simple  negative,  used  chiefly  before  adverbs 
(e.g.  hand  qnaanam,  hand  nne,  hand  proonl)  and  adjectives,  not  often 
before  verbs,  at  least  after  Plautus,  except  in  phrase  hand  (lian) 
■eio  an. 

In-  and  ve-  are  used  only  in  composition  (§  408,  i.  a). 

877  I.  (a)  Non,  hand,  neo  (in  phrases  referred  to  above)  are  used  as 
simple  negatives,  as  English  not.  Both  non  and  neo  are  occasionally 
(neo  frequently  in  Ovid  and  Livy)  found  with  an  imperative  or  jussive 
subjunctive  (instead  of  n5). 

Nihil  as  adverbial  accusative  (§  461  a),  and  nnUna  as  adjective^  are 
sometimes  used  where  we  use,  not  at  all, 
Non,  non  sic  fatnmmat :  non  potest.     (Ter.) 
Thehani  nihil  moU  rant,  qoamqnam  nennlhll  enooeiiBelMnt  Bomaate. 

(Liv.) 
Haeo  bona  In  talnilas  pnUleas  nulla  rediemnt.     (Cic.) 

(J?)  Ne  before  a  word  and  quidem  after  it  are  together  equal  to  not 
even,  or  not  ..either,  (when  we  use  this  latter  expression  as  adverb  with- 
out nor  following,)  e.g.  ne  hoc  qnldexn,  not  even  this,  not  this  either. 

Nee  is  also  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  ne...qnldem  in  and  after 
the  Augustan  age. 
Postero  die  Cnrlo  mUitee  productos  In  ade  eoUocat.    Ne  Yams  qnldem 

dubltat  coplas  producere.     (Caes.) 
Tn  Yoluptatem  ennunnm  honnm  pntas :  ego  nee  bonnm.     (Sen.) 

(jc)  Ne  with  the  imperative  or  the  subjunctive  of  twish  or  command 
is  not ;  but  with  a  subjunctive  of  purpose  (without  nt)  is  lest  or  that 
not.  So  (in  such  sentences)  ne  qnls,  ne  qnando,  ne  uUus,  necubl,  &c. 
are  used  instead  of  nt  nemo,  nt  nunqnam,  ut  nullus,  nt  nnsquam,  &c. 
Noli  dicere,  cave  dicas  are  equivalent  simply  to  lio  not  say. 
Lata  lex  est,  ne  anspida  valerent,  ne  quis  obnuntlaret ;  ne  qnis  legl 
Intercederet,  nt  lez  Aelia,  lex  Pulla  ne  valeret.     (Cic.) 

(d)    Minns,  especially  after  si,  sin  (§  6s id),  or  quo  (§  682),  and 
mlnime,  least  of  all,  are  used  as  equivalent  to  not  at  all,  not.    Viz, 
scarcely;  pamm,  but  little,  and  sometimes  male,  have  a  character  ap- 
proaching to  that  of  a  negative. 
Egone  ut,  quod  ad  me  adlatnm  esse  aliennm  sdam,  eeiem  ?  mlnnme 

Istno  fiudet  noster  Daemones.     (Plant.) 
Eso  autem  iUnm  male  sannm  semper  pntavt     (Cic.) 

878  2.  A  negative  sentence,  or  member  of  a  sentence,  requiring  to  be 
joined  to  the  preceding  by  a  co-ordinate  conjunction,  is  introduced  by 
neqne  (nee) ;  or  if  a  purpose  or  conunand,  &c.  be  implied,  usually  by 
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nsTe  (nAu).  So  nee  for  tt  non,  neodnni  for  et  iumdnm,  nee  qulaqiuua 
for  et  nemo,  neque  nllus  for  et  nnUne,  &c.  Usually  also  the  Romans 
said  neqne  enlm,  neqne  yero,  nee  tamen,  though  sometimes  non  enim  is 
found,  and  rarely  non  1 


St  (or  ae)  non,  et  nnllns,  &c.,  are  found  ^bere  the  negative  belongs 
to  a  special  word  in  the  sentence,  or  the  new  !&i»)tence  is  intended  as  a 
correction  of  the  former.    So  also  et  (sometimes  ae)  ne. .  .quidem. 
Benatol  pacis  aaotmr  fU,  nee  munptis  annifl  b^Ul  nllam  partem  attlgL 
Fatior,  Jodioes,  et  non  moleste  fero.    (Cic.)  [(^i^*) 

Quasi  nnne  Id  agatnr,  quis  ex  tanta  mnltltadine  oeeiderit,  ao  non  lioc 
qnaexatnr,  utmm,  &c.    (Cic.) 

879'  Sometiines  neqoe  (neo)  is  used,  where  the  negative  belongs  only  to  a 
participial  or  other  subordinate  clause,  but  the  principal  verb  or  sentence 
has  to  be  united  with  that  preceding. 

Hand  eonetanter  Hiheram  transgredinntnr ;  nee  nllo  yiso  lioste  Saffun- 
tom  pergnnt  ire  (Liv.)»et,  nnllo  ylso  liopte,  pergnnt. 

880  3*  Several  negative  sentences  or  clauses  may  in  fact  form  one  sentence, 
without  the  connexion  being  marked,  or  foreseen.  Either  {a)  there  is  no 
conjunction  used,  or  (^)  the  conjunction  is  used  (§  864)  only  with  the 
second  or  third  members,  not  with  the  first. 

{a)  Non  gratia,  non  oognattone,  non  aUis  reete  iketis,  non  deiflqnt  aliquo 
mediocri  Yitio,  tot  tantaque  ejus  vitlasQlfleTata  esse  Tldelrantur. 

(Cic) 

(fi)  Jnstom  et  tenaeem  propositi  ▼irom  noo  dvlum  ardor  praTa  Juben- 
tinm,  non  yoltus  instantis  ^{rranni  mente  qnatit  solida,  neque 
anster, . .  .nee  ftUminantis  magna  manus  JoYis.    (Hor.) 

881  4-  When  the  distribution  of  the  sentence  or  thought  into  two  or 
more  co-ordinate  clauses  or  expressions  is  foreseen,  it  may  be  marked  in 
several  ways. 

If  all  the  clauses  are  negative,  we  have 

(a)  neque  (nee)... neque  (nee),  neither,,, nor. ,.^  except  usually  in 
conunands,  &c. 

(Jf)  neve  (non)... neve  (nen),  neither,.. nor ^  where  a  prohibition  or 
wish  IS  intended:  that  neither.., nor,  lest  «Vi&fr...or,where a  purpose,  &c. 
is  intended.     (This  is  not  frequent.) 

(c)  non  modo^  (sOlnm)  non...Bed  ne...quidem,  not  only  not. . .but  not 
even ;  where  the  second  member  implies  a  stronger  statement  than  the 
first. 

If  a  predicate  or  other  word  is  common  to  both  clauses,  but  stands 
with  the  latter,  the  non  after  modo  or  solum  is  frequently  omitted,  and 
we  have 

non  modo  (solum)... sed  ne...quidem. 
(See  also  §  689  aiidnedum,  ne  dicam,  non  dico,  &c.  §§  690,  691.) 

^  Non  modo  is  ^  not  exactly^  ^ I  do  not  say  ;^  non  solum  ^not  only,  non 
tantum  '  not  so  mttch,^    Non  modo  is  more  common  at  least  in  Cicero. 

L.  G.  22 
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(a)  Tlrtiii  nae  oipl  nae  mtOaW.  potest ;  ne^ne  nanfrasto  neqiie  In^ 
cenfllo  aiiilUliur;  iiao  tdnpcitatoia  noo  tempomm  tuztetiaiid 
nmtatar.     (Cic) 

(H)    F«to  a  te,  vt  Id  a  me  sere  In  lioc  reo  sere  In  alUe  reqintras. 

(Cic.) 
(c)    Obeeenitaa  non  sotiim  noa  f oro  digna,  sed  vlx  eonrtrlo  Uberamm. 

<Cic.) 
Begnat  Bomae  ad^ena,  aon  modo  Tletnae,  sed  ne  Italleae  qiddem  ettrplft. 

(Liv.) 

88S       If  an  the  clauses  are  not  Degadve,  these  clauses  are  introduced  by 

{a)    et..jBeqne,  hoib..,amd  not^  if  the  first  be  affirmative.    If  the 
nes^ve  belong  to  a  word  only,  et...et  non  may  be  used. 

(ti)    neque. .  .et,  neither. .  .and,  if  the  second  be  affirmative. 
ne<iae...qne  h  taote  rare. 

(c)    non  mode  (ftiimsL,  tantom)  non...8ed  (Temm)  etiam,  if  the 
second  be  affirmative  and  a  stronger  statement  than  the  first. 
Tateliat  Tia  et  certa  neqne  longa.    (Cic.) 
UTa,  Testita  pamplnls,  nee  modioo  tepore  caret  et  ntmioe  edlls  defendlt 

ardores.     (Cic.) 
Vec  domi  tantom  indignationetf  eontlnebant,  sed  congrega1)aiitnr  nndi- 

que  ad  regem  SaUnornm.    (Liv.) 

gsa  5.  One  negative,  applied  to  another,  destroys  its  effect,  and  the  re- 
sult is  equivalent  to  an  affirmative.  This  is  chiefly  seen  in  the  phrases 
son  nemo,  some  one;  non  ttullns,  jome;  tton  nITill,  something;  non  nun- 
qoam,  jometimes;  nemo  non,  nnllns  non,  everyone;  nildl  non,  everything; 
nnnqnam  non,  always;  nnsqnam  non,  everj<wbere;  non  possum  non, 
1  cannot  help  myself,  i.e.  /  rhuit^ 

Kecnon  in  the  earlier  prose  is  not  used,  as  it  is  sometimes  in  verse  and 
in  later  prose,  as  little  more  than  an  equivalent  for  etiam. 
ITec  hoc  llle  non  vldlt,  sed  l^erlxmun  magnificentla  est  et  gloria  delec- 

tatns.     (Cic.)    Here  it  has  its  full  force, 
Necnon  et  T^  freq:nentes  conyen6re<    (Ver.) 

884  But  negatives  do  not  destroy  one  another,  when  the  first  negative  is 
general,  and  thb  is  followed 

{a)    By  ne...qtiidem  or  non  modo  emphasizing  some  particular 
word  or  phrase. 

{V)    By  several  subordinate  members  each  with  a  negative, 
(f)    By  another  co-ordinate  member  joined  by  neqne  (nee). 
{a)    8e  qnpqne  dictatorem  Bomae  fnlsse,  nee  a  se  qnemquam,  ne  pletds 
qnldem  bominem,  non  centurlonem,  non  militem  vlcAatnm.  (Liv.) 
{b)    Nemo  nmqnam  neque  poeta  neqne  orator  ftalt,  qui  qnemqnam 

meliorem  qnam  se  arbltraretur.    (Cic.) 
(r)    Neqineo  satU  mlrarl  neqne  oonicere,    (Ter.) 
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IV.     Interrogative  Particles, 

885  Interrogative  particles  are  used  in  those  sentences  in  which  a  ques- 
tion is  asked  relating  to  the  truth  or  falsehodd  of  a  particular  state- 
ment, and  a  simple  affirmative  or  negative  answer  is  expected. . 

These  questions  are  either  simple  or  alternative. 

Simple  questions  may  be  expressed  without  any  interrogative  pro- 
noun or  particle.  An  affirmative  sentence  then  not  unfrequently  expects 
a  negative  answer,  and  vice  versa^  the  tone  of  voice  or  circumstances 
supplying  the  necessary  warning.  In  alternative  questions  the  first 
member  is  similarly  left  sometimes  without  any  interrogative  particle. 

The  particles  which  are  used  in  introducing  simple  questions  (when 
they  have  no  interrogative  pronoun)  are 

-ne,  properly,  not  (appended  to  another  word),  non^ne,  and  num, 
properly,  no<w  (nimme,  numnaxn,  nmnquld).  An,  is  also  found  in  what 
appear  at  first  to  be  simple  questions. 

In  conversational  language  the  final  e  in  -ne  is  often  omitted,  e.g.  nosttn ; 
and  then  a  preceding  »  is  in  some  verbs  omitted ;  e.  g.  aln,  wSskf  Tlddn, 
audin  (for  aie-ne,  scie-ne,  Tldes-ne,  andle-ne).    So  also  satin  for  eatis-ne. 

The  particles  used  in  introducing  alternative  questions  are  ntmm 
(neut.  of  nter),  <whetber^  -ne,  and  an. 

For  dependent  questions,  see  §§  750 — 75a. 

\4    In  simple  Questions. 

886  -He  puts  a  question  without  any  implication  as  to  the  character  of 
the  answer :  e.g.  Sentisne  7  Dojoufeelf  Konne  implies  the  expectation 
of  an  affirmative  answer  r  e.g.  Nonne  sentlsT  Do  you  not  feel  1  Niun 
implies  the  expectation  of  a  negative  answer:  e.g.  Nmn  sentis,  Tou  do 
notfeel^  do  you  J 

An  affirmative  answer  is  expressed  by  ttiam,  ita,  fiictiim,  yero, 
▼emm,  sane,  ita  yero,  ita  est,  sane  qnidem,  Sec;  or  with  the  proper 
pronoun,  as,  ego  vero ;  or  by  the  verb  (or  other  words),  repeated  in 
the  proper  person,  e.g.  sentlo.     (Cf.  439  r.) 

A  negative  answer  is  expressed  by  non,  mlnlme,  minime  yero ;  or 
with  the  pronoun,  e.g.  minime  ego  qnldem ;  or  with  the  verb,  &c.  e.g. 
non  sentio.     When  the  contrary  is  asserted  by  way  of  reply,  we  have 
immo,  immo  vero,  JVb,  on  the  other  hand^  Nay  rather. 
Quid  hoc  7    Basne,  ant  manere  anlmos  post  mortem  ant  morte  ipsa 

Interire  7    Do  yero.    (Cic.) 
Qnld  7  canls  nonne  simills  Inpo  7    (Cic.) 
Nnm  igltor  peccamus  7    Minime  nos  qnidem.     (Cic.) 
Hnic  ego  *  stndes  7 '  ingnam.    Bespondlt  *  etiam.'     (Plin.) 
Hue  aMit  OUtlplio.    CH.  8olns7    MB.  Solns.    (Ter.) 
AM.  Jam  ea  praeteriit  7    DO.  Hon.    (Ter.) 
Cansa  igltnr  non  bona  est  7    Immo  es/tHmk,    (Cic.) 
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IL    In  alternatiye  Questions. 

887  In  ahernaidTe  ^lestioiis  vtram  or  -a*  are  used  in  the  first  member 
of  the  sentence,  aa  (sometimes  aima)  in  the  second  member.  In  comic 
poets  ntmm  b  often  put  first  and  the  altemadves  are  then  expressed  by 
Be...a]i.    Or  no/ is  expressed  by  aa  non  or  neo-ne. 

In  dependent  questions  -ne  is  frequent  in  the  second  member, 
especially  if  the  first  have  no  particle.  -He. .  .-ne  are  found  occaaonally , 
chiefly  in  the  poets. 

Utmm  neada  qnam  aKe  aacendgria,  an  pro  nPillo  id  putast    (Cic.) 
Yoane  T«ro  L.  Domittam  aa  Toa  Domittiia  daMmtt  T    (Gaes.) 
Utmm  Tottta  patrl  Plaeeo  Umliwe  naene  t    (Cic) 
Utmm  pni<Wlf«mni»  an  taeeamt    (Ter.) 

888  An  is  frequently  used  in  a  question  apparently  simple,  but  which 
may  be  regarded  as  really  the  second  membo*  of  an  alternative  question, 

.  the  first  being  either  not  put  in  the  form  of  a  question  or  1^  to  be 
inferred  from  the  context.  It  introduces  questions  which  imply  the 
needkssness  of  the  preceding  remark,  or  meets  an  anticipated  objection. 
TOB.  Bed  ad  bate,  nlal  miaestDm  eat,  habeo  quae  veiim.    TUL.  An  me, 

nlal  te  aadlxe  T^Qam,  cenaea  Iiaee  dietnmm  ftiieae  t  Do  jou  then 

tbinkf    (Cic.) 
(Inando  lata  vis  antem  eyamiit  7    An  postqnam  homlnea  minua  ereduli 

esse  coepenmt?  (Cic.)  Was  it  not  after ^  8ccJ 

889  From  alternative  questions  must  be  distinguished  such  questions  as 
have  several  subordinate  parts,  which  are  different  from,  but  not  alter- 
natives to,  one  another.    These  are  connected  by  ant. 

An  tn  mel  simllem  pntaa  esae  ant  tui  deomt    Profecto  non  putaa. 
Qnld.exf 0  ?  sdlem  dlcam  ant  Innam  ant  caelum  demn  7    (Cic.) 

V.     Pronouns. 
Hie,  late,  llle,  Is. 

890  The  demonstrative  pronouns  are  hie,  Iste  or  Istle,  llle,  or  nUe. 
They  denote  respectively,  lilc,  that  which  is  near  the  speaker  in  place, 
time,  or  thought :  late,  tiiat  which  is  near  the  person  addressed :  Qle, 
that  which  is  not  (comparatively)  near  either. 

Is  has  no  definite  demonstrative  meaning,  but  always  refers  to  some 
person  or  thing  named  in  the  context  If  more  emphasis  is  required, 
llle  or  llle  is  used.  The  adverbs  derived  from  these  pronouns  are  used 
with  the  same  relative  signification. 

In  time  and  thought  hlc  and  me  are  opposed,  hlc  referring  to  that 
which  is  near,  Ule  to  that  which  is  remote.  llle  is  also  used  of  a 
well-known  or  famous  person  or  thing. 

Igte  is  specially  used  of  an  opponent  in  a  lawsuit,  and  hence  of 
something  despised  or  disliked. 

la,  with  ^conjunction  et  or  ao  prefixed,  is  used  to  give  additional 
emphaas  to  a  new  predicate  or  description ;  llle  (like  other  pronouns), 
with  qnldem  appended,  is  used  in  making  concessions  (where  in  Eng- 
lish we  use  no  pronoun). 


V.   Pronouns:  bio,  isto,  I21e;  te,  riiui,  Iimw.  341 

Hano  nxtiem  Iioe  Mtniilo  connil  •wrtai.    (Cic.) 

Qratla  te  fleet!  non  magli  potnliM  demoiiBfermi,  qnam  Herenltiii  Xeno- 

phonttnni  iniua  a  Tolnptate.    (Cic.) 
Hone  muni  posoere  fiita  reor.    (Verg.) 
Hie  et  lUe,  Ult  et  llle,  tUi  or  thai. 

Habet  homo  memorlam  et  earn  Inflnltam  remm  inuunerabilliun.  (Cic.) 
Uno  atque  eo  fiiclU  proello  eaesi  ad  Antinm  hoetes.    (Liv.) 
Doctnni  Igltnr  hoxnlnem  eegnoTi  et  etodUf  optimla  deditnm,  Idque  a 

jraero.    (Cic.) 
F.  S^plo  lum  mvltimi  ille  <iiiidem  nee  eaepe  dieebat,  sed  Latlne  Ibqnendo 

cntvlB  erat  par.    (Cic.) 


8e,  Riiu,  ipse. 

891  tto  and  ipae  are  both  used  where  we  in  English  use  sel/^  but  theyr 
are  also  found  where  we  do  not  use  it.  Thus  ae  often  corresponds  to 
him^  her^  them;  ipse  to  the  adjective  1^17,  or  other  expressions  of 
empiiasis.  Se  is  of  the  third  person  only;  Ipse  is  ^mply  an  adjective 
of  emphasis,  and  can  be  used  of  any  person,  but  when  in  an  oblique 
case  by  itself  (without  me,  te,  nos,  tos),  it  is  of  the  third  person.  Se, 
snus  are  distinguished  from  other  pronouns  of  the  third  person,  by 
being  used  always  either  of  the  subject  or  of  some  word  in  the  sentence. 
If  him^  Afr,  &c.  requires  emphasis,  when  not  relating  to  the  subject  (or 
otherwise  where  se  is  suitable),  ipsom  b  u^d,  either  with  or  without 


Suns,  the  possessive  of  se,  relates  also  to  the  subject  of  discourse. 
When  it»  is  an  attribute  of  the  grammatical  subject,  it  can  of  course 
only  relate  to  some  other  subject  of  discourse,  very  commonly  to  the 
direct  w  indirect  object 

892  Se,  suus  are  used  primarily  in  reference  to  the  grammatical  sub- 
ject of  the  sentence.  If  the  subject  itself  requires  emphasis,  ipse  is 
used. 

Atbenae  urbs  est  ea  vetostate,  ut  ipsa  ex  sese  snos  civis  genidsse  diea- 

tnr.     (Cic.) 
Keque  sane,  quid  ipse  seatlret,  sed  quid  ia>  iUis  dieeretur,  ostendit. 

(Cic.) 

893  In  speaking  of  actions  by  the  subject  upon  himself,  ipse  is  very 
common  and  agrees  normally  with  the  emphasized  word.  But  it  is 
predicated  of  the  subject,  not  merely  when  {a)  what  is  emphasized  is 
the  subject,  and  not  others,  acting,  but  also  sometimes  {h)  when  it  is 
the  subject  acting  on,  or  by,  himsdf^  and  not  on  others. 

{a)    Hon  egeo  medicina:  me  ipse  eonsolor.     (Cic.) 
Sunt  qui  Tarpeiam  dioaat,  finude  Tisam  agere,  sua  ipsam  peremptam 
mexoede.    (Liv.) 

(J>)  Zste  repente  ez  alaeri  atqne  laeto  sie  erat  humilis  atque  demissns, 
ut  non  mode  popnlo  Romano  sed  etiam  sibi  ipse  oondemnatus 
Tlderetnr,    (Cic.) 


34^  Supplement  to  Syntax,     v.  Pronduns. 

H6s  delaotarl  Trldenuu,  si  quid  rsttone  per  ••  Ipsl  Inrenerint.    (Cic.) 
Bdlvm  pftcem  f oedera  soeietates  per  te  ipse,  com  quitnis  Tohil%  liUiissa 
popQli  ac  senatns  fiBcit  dlreniitq:ae.     (Liv.) 
8M       8e,  suns,  especially  the  latter,  are  also  used  in  reference  to  some 
word  in  the  sentence  which  is  not  the  subject.    This  is  rarely  done 
where  the  context  would  create  ambiguity. 

Hajmibalem  sni  ctres  e  dTltate  ejecemnt.    (Cic.) 
Sols  flammls  delete  Fidenas.     (Liv.) 

Heqne  oocaslonl  tuae  desls,  neque  suam  occaslonem  hostl  des,    (Liv.) 
But  also  Deum  adgnoscis  ex  operibus  ejus.     (Cic.) 

895  Be,  sniis  are  also  used  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  sentence 
or  clause,  on  which  the  subordinate  clause  containing  se,  suus  depends. 
So  regularly  when  the  subordinate  clause  has  a  subjunctive  of  the 
classes^  D,  G,  or  H,    (But  exceptions  occasionally  occur.) 

{a)  Sdpioaem  Hannibal  eo  Ipso,  quod  adyersus  se  dux  pottssimum 
lecfeus  esset,  praestantem  vlmm  credebat.     (Liv.) 

Domltius  ad  Pompeinm  in  Apnllam  perltos  regionum  miUlt,  qui  petant 
atque  ore&t,  ut  slbl  subreniat.     (Caes.) 

(Jf)    Similarly  of  what  is  the  logical,  though  not  the  grammatical, 
subject,  of  the  principal  sentence. 
A  Caesare  TSlde  liberallter  Invltor,  slbl  nt  sim  legatos.     (Cic.) 

Ipslua,  Ipsi,  ^c.  are  sometimes  found  for  sunm  ipsius,  sibi  Ipsi,  &c. 

Caesar  milites  IncnsaTlt :  cur  de  sua  virtate  aut  de  Ipslus  dOicreatla 
desperarent?    (Caes.) 

896  Be,  snus  are  also  used  in  reference  to  the  unexpressed  subject  of  an 
abstract  infinitive  or  gerund. 

Honestlus  est  alienls  Injurlis  quam  re  sua  cammoyerl.    (Cic.) 

Qnls,  quisplam,  allquis,  quldam,  nesdo  quls,  altemter,  aliquot, 
nonnemo,  &c. 

897  The  pronouns,  which  correspond  to  the  English  a  or  some^  are 
quis,  quispiam,  lOiquis,  quidanu  Of  these  quls  is  the  least  emphatic 
and  quldam  the  most. 

Quls  is  usually  in  relative  sentences,  and  after  cum,  si,  nisi,  ne, 
num ;  allquis  is  not  uncommon  after  si,  and  sometimes  used  after  ne. 

Quls  and  quispiam  are  best  translated  by  a  (man,  thing,  ^c),  one^ 
or  in  the  plural  by  nothing ; 

allquis  (plur.  allqul)  by  some  one^  some  one  or  other  / 

quldam  means  a  certain  person^  &c.; 

aliquot  (indeclinable),  afe^^  several; 

nesclo  quis,  some  one  or  other  (§  755),  altemter  (of  two  persons^ 
one  or  other  no  matter  «ivhicb» 

*  In  consecutive  sentences  eum,  not  se,  is  r^;ularly  used. 


Qnis,  aliqnis,  quidam;  q^dsqnan^  vBxm^  qniTlB.  343 

More  specific  are  the  double  negatives  nomiAmo,  one  or  f<wo,  non- 
nnllTM  (adj.)f  some  certainly,  some  at  kast^  noimillil,  som^bing  at  any 
rate.    So  est  (sunt)  qui,  §§  703,  706. 

{a)    In  affirmative  sentences : 

VL  mala  condlderlt  in  qtiem  quia  eannlna,  Jiu  fpt  Judldnmque.    (Hor.) 
SI  nulla  est  (nota),  quid  istos  interpretes  ^mdiamos  T    Sin  qoaepiam 

est^  aveo  scire  quae  sit.    (Cic.) 
(kxmmentabar  declamitans  saepe  cmn  y.  Pisone  et  enm  Q.  Pompeio  aut 

cum  aliquo  cotidie.     (Cic.) 
Accurrit  quidam,  hotns  miM  noiqjiie  tantum.     (Hor.) 
Hoc  quidem  certe  video,  cum  iH  necesse  altemm  utmm  vfncere,  quails 

futura  sit  vel  liaec  T^  dla  Tlctorla.    (Cic.) 

{V)    In  negative,4Kntences ;  also  with  sine,  &c. 

His  idem  proikfffttum  ftilt,  quod  regibus,  ut  ne  qua  re  egerent,  ne  cnl 

parersift,  libertate  uterentur.     (Cic.) 
Vldl,  Itare,  ut  aliquando  non  Torquatus  neque  Torquati   qulsplam 

jrtmiUs,  sed  ut  aliquis  patrimonii  naufiragus,  bonorum  liostis,  aliter 

indlcata  liaec  esse  dlc^ret^    (Cig.) 


Quisquamj  idhM, «!«,  quifis,  qulUbet,  utervis. 

898  The  pronouns  which  correspond  most  with  the  English  any  are 
quisquam  (usually  subst.),  ullus  (adj.),  quivls,  quUiliet.  Quisquam  and 
ulluB  are  any  whatever ,  any  at  ally  where  all  are  excluded;  and  are  used 
in  negative  or  quaa-negative  sentences  (the  negative  being  always  pre- 
fixed), or  after  comparatives,  or  in  relative  and  conditional  sentences, 
where  the  barest  minimum  is  sufficient  to  justify  an  affirmative.  Quivls 
and  quUlbet  (originally  relative  sentences)  signify  any  you  please,  and 
imply  that  all  will  answer  the  required  conditions.  Hence  they  can  be 
used  in  either  positive  or  negative  sentences. 

When  only  two  persons  or  things  are  concerned,  uter  is  (rarely) 
used  corresponding  to  quisquam ;  utervis,  uterlilwt  to  quivls,  quillbet. 

F6r  non  quisquam,  non  ullus,  non  quidquam,  non  uter,  &c.  are 
generally  used,  at  least  in  prose,  nemo,  nullus,  nlMl,  neuter,  &c.  (For 
the  use  of  the  forms  of  quisquam,  see  §  209 ;  of  nemo,  nullus,  §  196 ; 
of  nibil,  nihilum,  §  117.) 

Iste  nihil  umquam  fecit  sine  aliquo  quaestu  atque  praeda.    (Cic.) 
Quam  diu  quisquam  erlt,  qui  te  defendere  audeat,  vlves.    (Cic.) 
Hon  redto  culquam  nisi  amlcis,  idque  coactus,  non  ublvis,  coramve 

qulbusUbet.     (Hor.) 
Oulvis  potest  acddere  quod  culquam  potest.     (Publ.) 
Ut  enim  liistrionl  actio,  saltatori  motus  non  quivls  sed  certus  quldam 
est  datus,  flic  vita  agenda  est  certo  genere  quodam,  non  quoUbet. 

(Cic.) 
M  minuf  lia3)eo  Tlrlnm,  quam  vestrum  utervis.    (Cic.) 


344  SOPPLSMEKT  TO  Stmtax.    t.  Proiumms, 

\  QbIkm,  eadf  (and  sometinies,  in  Laartiiis  fieqaendf,  < 
used  of  eadi  sevend  case;  where  there  are  more  than  two:  »Ugq»» 
(rarely  qidwia*,  except  with  wad)  of  each  sercnJ  case,  where  there  are 
two  only.  In  the  plnral  talaq:n«  and  vlacvM  are  properiy  used  of 
each  party  ^  or  oitach  jet  of  casts. 

When  an  are  spoken  of  without  implying  any  distinction  between 
them,  tasmm  or  Mmo  non  are  used;  anho  of  two  only.  CuBetas 
(uMally  in  plural)  and  uniTiinas  are  aU  together;  totos  is  the  voboU, 

Vdu  «alaqi«,  rotry'  nr^le  person;  stngnU,  oiae  apiece^  several; 
mcaL,  every  other. 

Q»ls«M  is  frequendy  icdompanied  by  m  or  mnui;  and  also  fre- 
quently joined  to  a  supe^ative'cv  ordinal,  which  is  always  {daccd  before 
q^dMioe,  e.g.  ^ptbnns  qnlSQiiis,  all  the  ftest  people;  dthnua  qoiaqiM, 
every  tenth^  one  m  ten;  pflaMitf  qidwiu*,  one  after  the  other;  also  the 
very  earliest;  qootot  qulS4U»»  hvwfiwt 

To  qulaaa»  correspond  generally  (though  not  as  disdnguidied  firom 
mom)  vM4:o«,  aa«M ;  to  «lerqp6^corre^Kxids  «trolri«ae,  or  utrtnqi». 

Kafni  Mt  judldt  ftataflro,  QUld  cuoifn*  eaiq:iie  vraastm  oportasL 
Abdud  non  potMt,  «nl&  utarvM  vMqiie  eit  eocdL    (Ter.)         [(Cic.) 
Fro  M  oQltqiiie,  ut  In  quoviA  •rat'  anotorttaitia  ptoilnium,  ad  popnlum 

loqnetMtor.    (Cic) 
Qnidu1iliinelialMaifruaMBtt«tBatlnaL,o«t«ndil.    (Caes.) 
Qui  tlmat  hlfl  adyvrsa,  ftoe  mtrator  eodsni,  quo  caj^tana^  paeto:  paTor 

•at  ittro1ilqn0  nudestos.    (Hor.) 
Bz  Oflftarla  idiUoa^liis  nonn*  optnmns  et  gnkflatimas  qulaqna  oonitte- 

tnrmnltAMlgnorarsT    (Cic.) 
Forma  d«l  anmiia.    Forma  quota  qi— qua  aupgirtittT    (Ot.) 
Oaoaeo,  utl  0.  Pansa,  A.  Hlrtlus  oommlM,  altor  ambore,  at  ola  iridaUtor, 

do  <i|ua  lumoro  praentfovo  pglmo  qnoqiio  dto  ad  aonatum  refaraat. 

(Cic.) 
In  Tidnitako  rdiekao  llllao  alngnlna  flllos  paxroi  hahontei .    (Liv.) 
Ylx  hoatom,  alfcorni  si  oongredlaBuir,  hahemna.    (Verg.) 

Qoisquia,  qmeunqoa,  qnallscnnqnty  utercnmque,  &c;  uttqne. 

900  The  indefinite  relative  pronouns  are  sometimes  used  absolutely,  i.e. 
instead  erf  whoever^  wlnebever,  they  denote  any  one  whosoever,  some  one 
or  other,  any  thtng  whatever.  So  qnlsqula,  quaAtosquantus,  quiounquo^ 
qnaiiseunquo,  utorenmquo,  &c 

Do  Dnud  hortli  qnaati  lioniaso  tu  icrfbU,  id  ego  quoque  andioram,  led 

quantlquanti  hone  omltur,  quod  neoesse  est.    (Cic.) 
Tos  anlmam  baao  potliu  qnoenmqoo  alionmita  loto.    (Veig.) 
Qnao  sanarl  potemnt,  quacnmque  ratione^  sanabo.    (Cic.) 
81  numlna  dlYum  sunt  aliquld,  si  non  perlemnt  omnia  mocnm,  quaado- 

eumqno  mihi  poonas  dahla.    (Ov.) 
Kiii  maroedom  ant  nnmmos  undo  undo  oztrleat,  amaxas  porreoto  jufulo 
historias,  oaptiTUS  ut,  audit.    (Hor.) 


QniMint,  ambo;  qnlsqtiis,  utiqne;  Idem,  a21iii;  «lt«r.       345 

90i        Similarly  vtiiine  comes  to  mean  tmjbow^  at  all  events;  non  (ns) 
vttque,  not  of  course^  not  necessarily, 
VeUm  K.  VammiA  et  OUll  mittai  landattonaiii,  Ollii  utlque,  nam  mam 

lad,  Tolo  taman  xagnaUra.    (Cic.) 
Baplaati  propoaltiim  aat  In  Uta  aganda  mh  utlqiie,  quod  tamptai,  affl- 

eara,  aad  omnlno  raota  faeaxa :  gabamatorl  propoattam  aat  utlqna 

aayam  In  portun  pavftneara.    (Sen.) 


Xdam,  alima,  altar,  oatarL 

902  Idam  is  same^  as  opposed  to  alius ;  alius  is  other  generally,  altar, 
other  of  t*tvo  or  tife  second  of  many ;  oatari  is  the  others,  Balienua  is 
remaimng^  i.e.  after  something  has  oeen  subtracted.  Often  it  b  indis- 
tinguishable from  oatart 

When  aliua  or  altar  is  repeated  in  different  clauses,  the  first  is  in 
English  often  to  be  translated  one^  the  second  alius  is  another^  alter  the 
other.  In  Livy,  &c.  aliua  b  sometimes  used  where  oatari  would  be 
more  strictly  right 

When  repeated  in  the  same  sentence,  alixu  is  often  to  be  translated 
by  different;  e.g.  alima  alium  Tldat  (vidant),  different  men  see  different 
things^  or  one  sees  one  things  another  another;  sometimes  alius  alium 
(alter  altamm)  Tidant  is  thiy  see  one  another, 

Vnua  at  alter  is  one  or  t<wo,    (For  idam  ae,  alius  ae  see  §  661.) 

Vnltaa  idam  latoe  aliaa  eoplunt.    (Plant.) 
Equidem  certo  idam  sum  qui  semper  foi.    (Plant.) 
JUium  esse  censes  nunc  me  atque  olim,  cum  daltam  ?    (Ter.) 
jOiaa  bestlaa  nantia  aquarum  Incdlaa  asae  vaiuit,  alias  Tolucres  caelo 
find  niMro,  aerpantia  quaadam,  quaadam  esse  gradientls :  eamm 
ipsamm  partlm  MriiTagaa,  partlm  congragataa,  inmania  alias, 
qnaadan  autam  elonrea,  nonnullaa  aMitaa  texzaque  tectas.    (Cic.) 
xni  alias  aliud  aladem  de  retraa  at  aentlunt  et  Judicant.    (Cic.) 
jQteri  iu;rad  altaroa  f ormldinem  teeere.    Pro  matu  repente  gaudium 

mutator:  militea  aliua  alium  laeti  appellant.    (Sail.) 
Knmaro  oantnxiamm  Taxqiiniua  altemm  tantnm  adjeeit.    (Liv.) 
Vnua  at  alter  adanitnr  pannua.    (Hor.) 
Altaro  Tloeatmo  die  mterma  reddidit.    (Cic.) 
O  apactaculum  uni  Orasso  Jueundum,  ceteris  non  item  I    (Cic.) 
Befogientes  pauci  aliam  cmnem  multitudinem  in  potestata  liostium 
esae  alferelMUit.    (Liv.) 


54^  Supplement  to  Syntax,    v.  Pronouns. 


Qoisf  qioimainf  ecqnlsf  eo(iiiisiiam t  nimuiiilsf 

fOS        Of  the  interrogative  pronouns  quia  and  (usually)  qiolanani  (some- 
times namgnlii)  denote  <wbo7  <wbicb  {of  man/)  f  ater,  <wbetber  oftvjo ; 

acquis,  numqnis,  and  sometimes  iriqn1nn»m|  num  qulsnam  inquire 
whether  anj  one  or  thing  of  the  kind  exists. 

In  all  these  qnls,  quid  are  subst^tiye,  qui,  .qiio4  adjective  (§  207). 

TH.  Qois  ftdtigitiirt    FT.  Iste  Chaerea.    TH.  Qui  Gliaerea  7    FT.  Iste 

ephelms  finter  Phaadriaa.     (Ter.) 
Eeqnis In  aedflrast?    Hens  acquis  Uc  artf  acquis  Iioc  aparit  osUum? 

acquis  azit?    (Plant) 
miill  jam  quaerera  aliud  da1)atls,  nisi  utar  leitri  insidias  faeerit.    (Cic.) 


Miscellaneous  Remarks  oq  Pronouns^ 

904  The  second  person  plural  is  not  used  in  Latin  (as  in  English)  for  the 
singular,    e.  g.  Quid  ais  7  IVAat  say  you  t 

The  first  person  plural  is  sometimes  so  n^,  as  in  English. 

Tu,  quaaso,  fe8tinaadiUMiY9n|Ta.    (Cic.) 

Baiiquum  est  ut  da  felicLtata  (Pompeii)  timide  ac  panca  dicamus.    Sffo 
anim  sic  azisttmo.    (Cic.) 

905  On  the  usual  omission  of  any  separate  personal  pronoun,  when  it 
would  be  the  subject^  see  §§  571,  57a  sq. 

It  is  also,  if  no  ambiguity  is  likely  to  arise,  often  omitted,  when  it  would 
be  in  the  accpsative  or  ^atiye. 
Fratrem  tuum  in  ceteris  rebus  laudo :  in  bac  una  reprehendere  cmm^- 

So  always  vidi  eum  rogavlque ;  never  Tldi  eum  et  ragiil^um.  Meos 
Caesarlsque  libros  ^reliqui^  /  left  my  own  books  atU  those  of  Caesar 
(never  eosqiue  Qaasaris). 

The  possessive  pronoun  \s  generally  oisftted. 
Soga  parentes  (sc.  tuos). 
Patris  (sc.  mei)  anlmum  mll|l  veeoudliastL 

906  The  possessiias  ^onouns  are  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  'favourable 
tome,yoB,*4fec. 

Imo  aequo,  tempore  tpo  pugnasti.    (Liv.) 
Alfenus  utebatur  populo  sane  suo.    (Cic.) 

907  The  indefinite  pronoun  'one*  is  variously  expressed  in  Latin:  but 
these  different  modes  are  not  all  equally  applicable  m  all  circumstances, 

(a)  By  a  personal  passive:  e.g.  Bex  Uc  Tald^  diligitur,  one  feels 
strongly  attached  to  the  king, 

(b)  By  an  impersonal  expression:  e.g.  Non  licet  ire,  one  may  not  go; 
solet  dici,  one  often  says  ;  parendum  est,  one  must  obey, 

(c)  By  the  first  person  plural ;  e.g.  Quae  Tolnmus,  credimus  Ubantar, 
what  one  wishes,  one  readily  believes. 
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(d)  By  the  second  person  singular  subjunctive;  e.g.  putares,  one 
would  have  fancied, 

{e)    By  quis  or  allquls ;  e.g.  si  quia  dlcat,  iforu  sliould say^  &c. 
(/)    By  is  with  a  relative,  e.g.  is  qui  lioc  dicit,  one  who  says  thisy  &c, 
{g)    By  se  after,  or  with,  a  general  infinitive  (cf.  §  537  c) ;  e.  g. 

Nefflegere  quid  de  se  quisque  sentiat  (whcU  people  think  of  one),   non 

solum  axroganUs  est  sed  etiam  onmino  dissoluti.    (Cic.) 
M6II11S  0St  ire  se  ipsun,  it  is  better  {one  does  better)  to  go  oneself. 

Frequently  this  indefinite  pronoun  is  omitted  altogether  in  Latin  :  e.g. 
LUiros  quaeris :  boniuxi  affero.  You  seek  books :  I  bring  you  a  good  one. 

So  after  *a/jfy,'  'each,*  *  some^  *  certain;^  e.g.  qolsqiiain,  quivls,  any- 
one; quisqne,  each  one;  aliqois,  som^  one  ;  quidam,  a  certain  one  ;  or  sim- 
ply ^one* 

fOS        *  Each  other, ^  *  one  another,^  &c.  are  expressed  in  Latin  by, 

(a)  alius  allmn  (alter  altenpn)  intperi,  they  began  to  look  at  one 
amther,     (Cf.  §  582.) 

(b)  inter  se,  inter  nos,  &c. 

Veil  amid  non  sOhim  ctflent  inter  se  ao  dili^rent,  sed  etiam  Yerebuntur. 
(Cic.)     Will  not  only  look  after  and  love,  but  also  respect  one  another, 

(c)  Sometimes  by  repetition  of  the  noun. 

Hanns  mannm  laTat.    (Similarly,  but  without  implying  reciprocity:  Vlr 

Yimm  legit.    Dies  diem  docet.) 
(Attieos  morions)  non  ex  Ylta,  sed  ez  domo  in  domnm  migrare  Tidebatiir. 

(Nep.) 
Tantae  fkiemnt  tenelirae,  ut  per  bidunm  nemo  hominem  bomo  agnoe- 

eeret.    (Cic.) 

(d)  In  later  writers  by  Invicem  (in  turn). 

Quae  omnia  hoc  spectant,  ut  invicem  ardentius  dntgamus.    (Plin.) 

(i)    Sometimes  by  ultro  dtro, 
Sodetas  inter  populum  Carthagtnlensegi  in^pemque  data  ultro  dtroque 
fide  afflrmatur.    (Liv.) 
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APPENDIX  A. 
MONEY,  MEASURES,  WEIGHTS,  &c. 

i.    Coinage  (diieflj  firom  Holtsch). 

I  CoiKSD  money  was  not  used  at  Rome  till  tiie  time  of  tiie  decennriial 
legislation  (303  u.c.=45i  B.  c).  Tbe  coin  was  called  an  as  and  was  sap- 
posed  to  w»gh  a  poimd;  hence  called.  In  distinction  firom  the  sabseqoent  as, 
as  UtaaUs  or  mcazlBS.  Coins  also  existed  for  the  88aBis,trl8ns,qTadzaiis, 


and  imda.    The  real  weight  (of  unworn  jxeoes  now  fbond)  is  oto 


1 1  vndaa  and  may  be  taken  therefore  at  an  afotage  of  10 
coinage  was  of  copper  (ass),  alloyed  with  tin  and  lead. 

In  485  u.c.  (=169  B.C.),  shortly  before  the  first  Panic  war,  silver  was 
first  CG«ned,  and  at  the  same  time  the  as  was  redaced  to  the  wei|^  of 
4  imdaa  (and  then  gradually  before  the  end  of  the  first  Pimic  war  to  2 
imolas)  instead  of  an  actual  10^  nominal  13,  aadaa.  Three  silver  coins 
were  introduced ;  the  dsoaitns  (often  stamped  with  a  Uga,  or  qradzlga, 
and  thence  called  trfgatus  or  <i?adilgatii8)=io  (reduced)  asMS;  the 
qTl]iixias=5  asses;  the  S6iterUua  =  3|  asses.  The  coin  e<)aiTalent  to 
the  reduced  as  was  of  copper  and  called  Ubella ;  the  half  of  this  was  sem- 
iMlla ;  the  quarter  (of  the  UbeQa)  was  temodns.  The  double  as  was 
coined  and  called  dnpoadSns ;  other  coins  were  tres8ls= 3  asses ;  decessis 
« 10  asses.    The  denazins  was  probably  ^  poand  of  silver. 

In  the  year  537  u.c.  (=317  B.C.)  the  coppet  as  vras  reduced  to  &e 
weight  of  one  vnda,  and  to  the  value  of  ^  denuivs  or  i  sesterttas.  Pro- 
bably at  the  same  time  the  denaiias,  which  had  been  gradually  losing,  was 
reduced  so  as  to  be  equal  to  -^  pound  of  silver.  The  as  eventually  sunk  to 
the  Talue  of  i  ancla. 

A  new  silver  coin  called  Tietoriatas,  because  stamped  on  the  reverse 
with  a  figure  of  Victory,  was  introduced  probably  about  the  year  ia8  B.  c. 
At  first  it  was  f  denaztnSy  afterwards  by  the  Clodian  law,  104  B.C.,  it  was 
reduced  to  be= i  denarius,  and  as  such  was  known  to  Varro,  Cicero,  &c 

In  the  time  of  Nero  the  denazins  viras  agam  reduced  to  ^  pound  of 
aUver,  and  at  the  same  time  Nero  debased  the  silver. 

Copper  ccnnage  was  dropped  from  about  84  to  74  B.C.  until  15  B.C. 
(Except  that  some  coins  by  Antony  are  found.)  Then  the  silver  sesterce 
being  given  up,  a  four-as  piece  was  coined  instead;  and  a  piece  of  half  the 
value  of  the  new  sesterce,  viz.  the  diQMindliis.  Both  these  were  of  brass. 
The  as,  semis  and  qyadzans  were  of  copper. 

Gold  was  first  coined  in  «r7  B.C.:  but  sparsely  until  Sulla,  Pompey 
and  Caesar.  Caesar's  coin  called  anrens  was  fixed  as  equivalent  to  35 
denaxU  or  100  sesterces. 
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The  value  of  these  different  C(Mns  is  about  as  follows : 

Eng.  Mon. 

As  librallB  (copper) t\d, 

469 — 217  B.C. 

As  MZtantartiu  ( =>t  SMtertiiit)  (copper)  nearly  \d, 
'    Best«itiiui  (silver) i\d, 

Dtziarlnt  (silver) 9]^. 

«i7— 30  B.C. 

Sesterttu  (silver)     •        .        .        .        .        nearly  id, 

Denariu  (silver)      .        .        .        .        «        .         8^^. 

Aureus  (gold) =35  denarii^  100  sestertii  .  1 7^. 
Hence  the  ibllowing  amounts  are  deduced : 

.    MlUe  sesterttnm ;^8.  lor. 

Dectessestertiiims  1,000,000  sestertii    .       .    ;£'85oo. 

ii.     Expression  of  sums  of  money. 

910  The  denazins  which  was  the  silver  coin  in  most  currency  was  little  used 
in  reckoning.  The  ordinary  unit  of  reckoning  was  the  sestertius,  or  nnm- 
mns,  or,  in  full,  sestertius  nummus. 

Up  to  2000,  the  cardinal  numbers  are  prefixed,  e.g.  eentnm  sestertii, 
ducenti  sestertii.  But  for  higher  numbers,  in  thousands  up  to  a  million, 
a  neuter  substantive  in  the  plural  number  was  used,  sestertia,  e.g.  duo  or 
septem  sestertia  for  dno  or  s^tem  mima  sestertlnm  (the  short  form  of 
the  genitive  plural  being  taken  for  a  neuter  substantive);  sestertiiim  sexa- 
gena  millia,  sestertinm  sexs^na  miUia  nummnm,  sestertinm  muDmum 
qvlxique  milUa. 

For  sums  of  a  million,  and  upwards  numeral  adverbs  are  ,resorted  to, 
e.g.  dedes  centum  (oi*  oentena)  miUla  sestertlimi.  Usually  the  numeral 
adverb  and  sestertinm  are  put  alone,  e.g.  dedes  sestertlimi;  similarly 
duodedes  sestertlimi  (1,300,000),  ter  et  Tides  (2,300,000).  In  these  ex- 
pressions again  sestertlmn  was  taken  to  be  a  neuter  substantive,  and  de- 
scribed as  such,  but  in  the  singular  number  only,  e.g.  (nom.)  sestertinm 
qvadragles  relinqnltur  (4,000,000) ;  (ace.)  sestertinm  qyadrafi:les  acoepl ; 
(abl.)  sestertio  dedes  fondnm  eml.  In  sestertlo  vides  egere  (to  he  poor  in 
the  possession  of  3,000,000  sesterces).  Occasionally,  when  the  context  is 
clear,  the  adverb  alone  is  put,  and  sestertinm  omitted.  Sometimes  other 
parts  of  the  full  expression  are  omitted,  e.  g.  dedes  oentena  mlUla,  dedes 
centena  (cf.  §  188.  3).  As  an  Instance  of  a  composite  expression  may  serve, 
Aocepl  Tides  dnoenta,  trlglnta  qvinque  milla,  qvadrlngentos  decern  et- 
septem  nnmmos  (Cic),  3, 235, 4 1 7  sesterces. 

liL    Expression  of  Interest  of  Money. 

911  Interest  was  denoted  at  first  by  the  proportionate  part  of  the  capital, 
and  the  parts  of  the  as  were  made  use  of  for  this  purpose.  Thus  the  decem- 
viral  legislation  fixed  legal  interest  at  -^  of  the  capital,  fenns  nndailnm. 
This  is  equivalent  to  8|  per  cent.,  and  if  Niebuhr's  views  be  right,  that  this 
originally  related  to  the  old  year  of  ten  months,  it  would  be  equivalent  to 
10  per  cent,  for  a  year  of  twelve  months.  In  347  B.  c.  the  rate  was  reduced 
to  semnndazlnm fenns,  ie.  ^  of  the  capital,  i.e.  5  per  cent,  for  the  year 
of  twelve  months. 
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In  and  after  Sulla's  time,  tlie  more  common  Greek  method  of  reckoning 
interest  fy  tht  month  came  in,  and  the  l^al  rate  was  xH  of  the  capital  per 
month,  odled  wmtiwlina  (sc  pum  loirtli),  i.e.  12  per  cent,  for  a  year. 
Lower  rates  of  interest  were  denoted  by  the  fractional  parts  of  the  as  (the 
ctntflma  being  taken  as  the  as),  higher  rates  by  distributives  (or  a  combi- 
nation of  distributives  and  fractions).  The  following  expressions  are  found 
either  in  the  Corpus  yuris  or  Cicero.  Interest  is  expressed  by  the  plural 
0,  in  apposition  to  the  parts  of  the  as : 

usoraa  imoiao        •    •  i.e.  i>«  of  the  ountairiTna   .  =  i  per  cent. 
nsnrat  qTadrantes     .    .    \  =  3 


vsniae  Ulmtts  or  taitia 

oontasliiiaa  pars 
vsniae  qTlneonoes 
usoraa  samlsses  or  diinl- 

dla  centftstinae 
usnrae  basses  or  bes  cen- 


usnrae  devnoes 
usoraa  oenteaimae 


tomae  oenteslmae 
ipratoniae  osntaslmae 
qirinaa  (centeslmae)  . 


\  =  4 

tV  =  5 

4  =  6 


\  «  8 

H         =" 

i=H 

=24 

=36 

-48 
=60 


But  the  singular  is  sometimes  found,  e.g.  femis  ex  trlente  Haotiim  entt 
bessUMis  (Cic).  Interest  rose  from  \  to  },  i*e.  per  month,  =4  per  cent,  to 
8  per  cent,  per  year. 

iv.     Measures  of  Weight*. 

%\%  The  as  and  its  divisions  and  multiples  have  been  already  given,  §  189. 
The  Greek  system  also  was  used  in  the  imperial  times,  the  unit  being  a 
denailus,  called  from  the  Greek  dxaehma,  of  which  the  libra  (=as)  con- 
tained  until  Nero's  time  84  (so  in  Celsus  and  Pliny),  afterwards  96.  This 
latter  dracbma  was  divided  into  three  Scxlptnla,  the  scilptiiliun=>  two  oboU, 
the  ob<flii8= three  sillqiiae. 

The  libra  may  be  taken  as  about  {  pound  Troy.  Hence  the  dsnarins 
or  dnuAxna  (before  Nero's  time)  was  nearly  an  Engl,  drachm  (60  grains). 

v.     Measures  of  Length. 

9X8  The  unit  of  one  system  was  a  finger-breadth^  digitus ;  'four  finger- 
breadths  made  a  palm^  palmus ;  and  four  palms,  a  fi>ot^  pss ;  a  fi>ot  and  a 
palm  was  palmipes;  a  foot  and  a  half  (sesquipes)  was  a  forearm^  cnbitiis. 
The  ulna  was  taken  as  a  third  of  a  man's  height,  perhaps  the  length  of  the 
whole  arm. 

But  the  foot  was  also  divided  into  twelve  parts,  and  for  these  the  names 
of  the  fractions  of  an  as  were  used.  Two  Jeet  was  similarly  called  dapon- 
dins ;  i\  feet  was  pes  sestertius. 

1  In  §§  iv— vii.  I  have  chiefly  followed  Hultsch.  The  English  equiva- 
lents are  usually  from  the  tables  appended  to  Smith's  Dict^  Antiqq, 
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In  land-surveying,  the  rod,  p«rtlca,  contained  ten  feet,  hence  called 
decempeda.  The  aotos  (i.  e.  the  furrow  made  at  one  drawing  {driving)  of 
the  plough  oxen)  measured  twelve  rods. 

The  unit  of  distance  was  not  the  single  step  (gradus,  i^  feet)  but  the 
passns,  5  f(^et,  i.e.  the  distance  from  the  point  where  the  same  foot  is  taken 
up  to  the  point  where  it  is  put  down.  A  thousand  paces,  mule  passiui, 
gives  the  ori^n  of  a  mile.  The  Greek  stadium  was  also  Used  and  taken  at 
}  of  a  mile  (i.e.  our  furlong). 

The  pet=ii*6  £ng.  inches;  millo  ]MUHros=485o  Eng.  feet  or  -919  Eng. 
mile*    The  pertloa = 9  feet  8*5  inches. 


VI.    Measures  of  Surface. 

914  The  pes  qnubatiu  {square  foot),  a»  contrasted  with  the  pes  poneetns 
(foot  in  length)^  was  the  unit.  But  in  land  measurement  a  higher  unit  was 
taken,  the  scripiiliim  (Varro),  deoempeda  qyadrata  (Pallad.),  i.e.  the 
square  rod. 

The  actus  qTadratns,  often  simply  aetlis,  contained  144  square  rods, 
pertlcae;  a  double  actus  was  a  Juff^mm;  a  double  Jugerom  formed  an 
heredlum ;  100  heredla  formed  a  centuria  ;  4  centuzlae  formed  a  saltns 
(Varr. -^. -^.  no). 

The  fractions  of  the  Jugenun  were  denoted  by  the  parts  of  an  as,  the 
slcilious  also  being  used  for  -^ ;  the  seztula  for  ^;  the  scripulum  (for  \  of 
the  sextola,  i.e.  for)  ^1^  of  the  Jugenmi. 

The  pes  qyadiatii8=  -94  Engl.  sq.  foot :  the  actus  qTadratus=  i  rood 
p  perches  131  sq.  feet :  the  Jugemm=3  roods  19  perches  189*9  square  feet, 
t.c.  almost  \  of  an  acre ;  an  herBdium  was  nearly  an  acre  and  a  quarter, 

vii.    Measures  of  Capacity. 

915  The  unit  of  liquid  measure  was  the  qvadrantal,  which  was  defined  as 
▼as  pedis  qvadratl,  i.e.  as  containing  a  square  foot  of  wine.  The  name  in 
and  after  Cicero*s  time  was  superseded  by  that  of  amphora  (d/i0o/>ei)f).  The 
amphora  contained  two  umae,  the  uma  four  eongU ;  the  cougius  six  sex- 
tarll ;  the  seztarius  two  henOnae ;  the  hemlna  two  qvartarli ;  the  qvar- 
tailus  two  acetahnla.    A  culens  contained  20  amphorae. 

The  duodecimal  system  was  applied  to  the  seztarius,  a  twelfth  of  which 
was  a  cyathu8=uiicia.  The  triens=4  cyathi,  qvadrans=3  pyathi,  sex- 
tans =2  cyathly  &c.,  are  spoken  of. 

The  unit  of  dry  measure  was  the  modius,  which  contained  two  semodU 
or  16  seztarii.  The  divisions  of  the  seztarius  (hemlna,  &c.)  were  the 
same  as  of  liquid  measure. 

The  seztarius  was  =-9$  pint  Engl.  Hence  the  amphora  was  about 
^1%  g^-  Engl*;  the  modlus=nearly  1  gall.  Engl. 
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APPENDIX   B. 
DIVISION  OF  TIME  AND  EXPRESSION  OF  DATE. 

916  The  Romans  divided  time  into  years,  months,  dajrs,  and  hours.  A  civil 
day,  as  recognised  in  law,  was  from  midnight  to  midnight ;  a  natural  day, 
from  sunrise  to  sunset.  The  duodecimal  S3rstem  was  applied  here  also,  the 
natural  day  being  divided  into  twelfths,  called  bocma,  which  w^re  therefore 
of  different  absolute  lengths  according  to  the  time  of  year.  From  Dec^ 
23rd,  when  the  day  at  Rome  was,  according  to  modern  reckoning,  8  hrs. 
54  m.  long,  and  the  Roman  hour  was  44im.,  the  length  increased  up  to 
25  June,  when  the  day  was  15  hrs.  6  m.,  and  the  Roman  hour  75im.  At 
the  equinoxes,  23  March,  15  Sept.,  the  Roman  hour  was  of  the  same 
length  as  our  own.  The  civil  day  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  divided  into 
twenty-four  hours. 

The  night  was  for  military  purposes  divided  into  four  watches  (Tlgilia 
prima,  &c.)  of  equal  length.  And  a  similar  division  of  the  day  into  four 
parts  is  also  implied  by  Varro*s  account  of  the  praetor's  marshal  crying  the 
3rd  hour,  noon,  and  the  9th  hour.  Various  loose  names  for  different  parts 
of  the  day  and  night  came  into  vogue,  and  are  arranged  by  Cens(Mrintts 
(c.  34)  in  the  following  order,  starting  from  midnight : 

I.  Be  media  nocte ;  3.  gamdnium ;  3.  ooatlciiiiimi,  general  silence; 
4.  ante  Inoem;  5.  dllncalnm;  6.  mane;  7.  ad  meridiem;  8.  meridiee; 
9.  de  meridie;  10.  suprema ;  11.  vespeza;  ii.  crepnacolnm ;  13.  lumini- 
bus  acoeniriB,  or,  anciently,  prima  fia^e ;  14.  ooncnbtnm;  15.  Intempesta 
nox;  16.  ad  medlam  noctem ;  17.  media  nox. 

917  Tlie  division  of  time  into  weeks  of  seven  days  with  distinct  names  was 
not  used  by  the  ancient  Romans  (before  the  introduction  of  Christianity). 
The  months  were  distinguished  by  the  names  adopted  by  us  from  the 
Romans,  excepting  that,  before  the  time  of  the  Ejnperor  Augustus,  Julius 
and  Augustus  had  the  names  of  Qulnctllis  and  SextHls  (i.  e.  fifth  and 
sixth  month,  March  being  the  first).  The  days  of  the  month  were  com- 
puted from  three  leading  days  in  each,  which  were  called  respectively 
Calendae  (KaL),  Honae  (Non.),  and  Idus  (Id.);  to  these  the  name  of  the 
month  was  appended  as  an  adjective.  The  Calendae  was  the  first  day  of 
every  month ;  the  Honae  and  Idus  the  fifth  and  thirteenth,  except  in  the 
months  of  March,  May,  July,  and  October,  in  which  they  were  the  seventh 
and  fifteenth  respectively.  From  these  days  they  counted  backwards,  the 
days  between  the  ist  and  the  Nones  being  reckoned  as  so  many  days  be- 
fore the  Nones :  the  days  between  the  Nones  and  Ides  as  so  many  days  be- 
fore the  Ides;  and  the  remaining  days  of  the  month  as  so  many  days  before 
the  Kalends  of  the  next  month.  The  day  immediately  preceding  any  of 
these  reckoning  points  was  called  pridle  Nonas,  &c. ;  the  day  next  but  one 
before  was  the  third  day  before  (in  consequence  of  the  Nones,  &c  being 
themselves  included  in  the  reckoning),  and  so  on« 

There  are  two  abbreviated  modes  of  denoting  the  date ;  e.g.  the  17th 
of  March  might  be  marked  as  yi  Kal.  Apr.,  or  a.  d.  vl  Kal.  Apr.  The  first 
is  for  sexto  (die  ante)  Xalendas  Apriles ;  the  second  for  ante  diem  sextum 
Ealendas  J^^riles.  The  latter  expression  appears  to  have  originally  signi- 
fied before  (on  the  sixth  day)  the  Kalends  of  April;  the  exact  day  being 
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thrown  in  parenthetically,  and  attracted  from  the  ablative  into  the  accusa- 
tive case  in  consequence  of  following  ante.  Similarly  we  find  the  date 
sometimes  denoted  by  the  number  of  days  preceding  a  festival ;  as  a.  d.  ▼ 
Termiiialla,  i.e.  ipth  Feb.  (the  festival  of  the  god  of  boundaries  being  on 
the  23rd  Feb.).  Inis  expression  was  considered  as  one  word,  before  which 
In  or  ex  may  stand :  as,  Ez  ante  diem  lU  Honat  Janias  usque  ad  pridie 
Kalendaa  Septemlnres,  from  the  ird  June  to  the  $ist  August;  differre 
allqnid  in  ante  diem  Z7  Kalendaa  Novemlires,  to  put  off  something  to  the 
iSth  October. 

The  readiest  way  of  reckoning  the  day  is,  (i)  if  the  date  lie  between  the 
Kalends  and  Nones,  or  between  the  Nones  and  Ides,  to  subtract  the  num- 
ber of  the  day  mentioned  from  the  number  of  the  day  on  which  the  Nones 
or  Ides  fall,  and  add  one  (for  the  inclusive  reckoning):  (2)  if  the  date  lie 
between  the  Ides  and  the  Kalends,  to  subtract  the  number  of  the  day  men- 
tioned from  the  number  of  the  days  in  the  month,  and  add  two  (i.e.  one  for 
the  inclusive  reckoning,  and  one  because  the  Kalends  are  not  the  last  of 
the  month  in  which  the  date  lies,  but  the  first  of  the  following  month). 

918  In  leap  year  the  intercalated  day  was  counted  between  a.  d.  ▼!  Xal. 
Hart,  and  a.  d.  Til  KaL  Mart,  and  denominated  a.  d.  bisseztom  KaL 
Mart.,  so  that  a.  d.  Til  Kal.  Mart,  answers  as  in  the  ordinary  February  to 
Feb.  23,  and  a.  d.  viii  KaL  Mart,  to  Feb.  22nd*  &c.  (Hence  the  name  of 
leap  year,  annni  biBseztlUs.) 

Before  the  reformation  of  the  Calendar  by  Julius  Caesar,  B.  C  45,  the 
number  of  days  in  the  months  were  in  March,  May,  July  and  October,  31 ; 
in  February  28  ;  in  all  the  rest  29.  Hence,  as  these  four  months  were  two 
days  longer,  the  Nones  and  Ides  were  two  days  later.  This  should  be 
remembered  in  reading  Cicero's  letters,  many  of  which  were  written  before 
45  B.C.  Afler  that  year  the  number  of  days  in  each  month  was  the  same 
as  it  is  with  us. 

The  following  examples  suppose  the  date  to  be  subsequent  to  B.C.  45* 
The  usual  abbreviated  form  is  given.  [It  must  be  remembered  that 
Kalendaa,  Nonae,  and  Idni  are  feminine,  and  the  months  adjectives  ;  that 
the  date  {*on  the  first,*  &.c.)  is  in  the  ablative  (Kalendis,  Nonis,  Iditooi) ; 
and  that  a.  d.  ▼!  Hon.  Mart  &c.  is  for  ante  diem  sextum  Nonaa  Marttas.] 

Day  of  January                          April                           March 

English  (So  also  Aug.  (So  also  Jun.,  Sept.,  (So  also  May,  Jul., 

month.  Dec.).                           Nov.).                           Oct.). 

1  Kal  Jan.  Kal  Apr.  Kal.  Mart. 

2  a.  d.  It  Hon.  Jan.       a.  d.  iv  Non.  Apr.      a.  d.  vi  Hon.  Mart. 

4  Prid.  Non.  Jan.  Prid.  Non.  Apr.       a.  d.  iy  Non.  Mart 

5  Non.  Jan.  *  Non.  Apr.  a.  d.  lii  Non.  Mart. 

6  a.  d.  Yiii  Id.  Jan.        a.  d.  viii  Id.  Apr.        Prid.  Non.  Mart. 

7  a.  d.  vli  Id.  Jan.         a.  d.  Til  Id.  Apr.  Non.  Mart. 

8  a.  d.  vi  Id.  Jan.  a.  d.  vi  Id.  Apr.        a.  d.  viil  Id.  Mart. 

12  Prid.  Id.  Jan.  Prid.  Id.  Apr.  a.  d.  iv  Id.  Mart. 

13  Id.  Jan.  Id.  Apr.  a.  d.  iil  Id.  Mart. 

14  a.  d.  xix  Kal.  Feb.     a.  d.  xvlU  Kal.  Mai.        Prid.  Id.  Mart. 

15  a.  d.  xviii  Kal  Feb.    a.  d.  xvii  Kal.  Mai.  Id.  Mart. 

16  a.  d.  zvU  Kal.  Feb.      a.  d.  zvi  Kal.  Mat      a.  d.  zvU  Kal.  Apr. 

30  a.  d.  iU  Kal  Feb.  Prid.  Kal  Mai.         a.  d.  iU  Kal.  Apr. 

3 1  Prid.  Kal.  Feb.  Prid.  Kal.  Apr. 

L.  a  21 
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APPENDIX  D. 
ELEMENTS  AND  TERMS  OF  LATIN  METRE. 

Fket. 

922  Kfoot  consists  of  two  or  more  adjoitung  syllables,  having  defined  quan- 
tities, and  may  be  contained  in  one  or  more  words  or  parts  of  words. 
The  Latin  names  of  the  different  feet  recognised  in  statements  on  metre 
are,  as  follows :  examples  of  each  are  added  : 


Disyllabic. 

PyrrhTdhlni 

WW     age 

Spondiiii 

vici 

TrOdiaeiii 

--     prode 

Xambog 

^  —      agas 

orCMrtnt 

Trisyllabic, 

TrIbrftcliyB 

---   agitf 

VaUNHnui 

vicini 

DaettlDi 

^ww  prodite 

An&paestiui 

^ —   agitas 

Or«aciu 

9aocliXiui^ 

^  -  —   amari 

or  AmidiXinlUser 

AnffltftiKJiTut  * 

^   vicina 

AmiAXbrftcliyB 

^-^   amare 

(nom.  or  ace) 

(inf.) 

Quadrisyllabic. 

Pr6cei€fiuiii&tScii9 

w  w  w  w  recipere 

lUspondSof 

—  ■ —  insanires 

DltrOchaeni 

_  w  _  w  fia^tare 

IMlamInu  • 

^--'-  inutiUs 

or  mdhttrtiui 

ChiSiluiibiui 

—  ^^—Jla^tio 

Antispastiis 

^  -  —  ^  recepere 

lOnlcftB  a  najo't 

^feltcia 

lOnXcnsamliuni 

.^^ —  agitasH 

Pawml— 

Jlagitta 

Paeon  n<*" 

^  -  ^  ^  inutUe 

Paeon  in**" 

*-  w  —  w  trepidctrt 

Paeon  IV**" 

www-.  tnernttttTCL 

Epitritos  F»" 

^ reclifuUot 

Epitrltiis  IP'"' 

-^' —  insecuti 

Bpltrttusm*- 

—  ^—  dijndicas 

BpltrltBs  IV*- 

^  insanire 

PentasyUabic 

Poduniiu              ^ —  '^  -  requisiveras 

Verses. 

MS  A  verse  or  line  is  composed  of  a  number  of  feet  in  a  definite  order, 
and  is  variously  named  and  described  by  the  number  of  syllables  or  of  feet  or 
of  metres  which  it  contains:  e.g.  liendeca^yUalms  {eUven-syllabUd)^  dte&- 
ayllalras,  &c. ;  Bfinazius  (vdth  six  feet),  leptenarlus,  &c ;  ni6n0mMer  {with 
one  metre),  dimfiter  {two),  pent&m6ter  (five),  hezftmdter  {six),  &c. 

In  dactylic  verse  one  foot  makes  (for  this  purpose  of  description)  a 
metre;  in  iambic,  trochaic,  and  anapaestic  verse  two  feet  make  one  metre. 
-  A  verse  containing  the  stated  nimiber  of  complete  metres  is  called  tuata- 
lectic. 

If  the  last  metre  be  short  by  one  syllable,  it  is  called  catalectic:  if  short 
by  two  syllables  brachy catalectic. 

1  Some  writers  reverse  the  application  of  the  terms  Baobhini  and  Antl- 
iMtechiiis. 
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If  there  be  one  or  two  syllables  after  the  last  complete  metre,  it  is 
called  hypcrcatdlecHc. 

A  verse  is  said  to  be/«r^  when  it  consists  only  of  one  kind  of  feet  (e.  g. 
pure  iambic).  Most  verses  are  impure,  i.  e.  they  contain  more  than  one 
Kind  of  feet.  Some  verses  admit  in  certain  parts  any  of  several  feet,  while 
in  other  parts  one  kind  only  is  admissible. 

Some  kinds  of  verse  are  named  after  their  inventor  or  first  user,  usually 
a  Greek  Ijrric poet;  e.  g.  Archil6chus  (dr.  700  B.  c),  Alcaeus,  Alcman  and 
Sappho  (cir.  600  B.  c),  Hipponax  (cir.  540  B.  c.),  Anacreon  (cir.  520  B.C.), 
Pherecrates  (cir.  450  B.  c),  Asclepiades  and  Glycon  (age  unknown). 

9M  The  main  classification  of  verses  is  best  made  by  considering  whether  a 
verse  moves  from  long  syllables  to  short  {falling  rhythm)  or  from  short  to 
long  (rising  rhythm).  Thus  verses  compcKsed  of  dactyls  and  of  trochees  form 
one  class :  those  composed  of  iambs  and  of  anapaests  form  another  class. 

Many  verses  are  catalectic,  that  is  to  say,  the  last  foot  is  abridged.  If 
this  is  the  case  in  iambic  or  trochaic  or  anapaestic  verse  the  last  foot  is  thus 
represented  by  one  syllable,  most  frequently  a  long  syllable :  in  dactylic 
verse  either  by  a  single  syllable  {maU  ending)  or  by  a  trochee  {female  end- 
ing). A  certain  rest  is  thus  obtained.  In  verses  of  more  than  two  metres 
(i.  e.  in  trimeters,  tetrameters,  &c.)  a  similar  rest  is  often  sought  in  the 
middle  of  the  verse  by  making  a  break.    And  this  in  two  ways : 

(i)  In  the  verses  which  are  used  continuously  to  form  long  poems  or 
long  parts  of  plays,  viz.  in  the  dactylic  hexameter,  in  the  iambic  trimeter 
and  in  thie  trocnaic  tetrameter,  this  break  is  procured  by  making  the  end  of 
a  disyllabic  or  polysyllabic  woid  come  at  the  middle  of  the  third  or  fourth 
foot  or  of  both  feet.  This  *  cutting^  of  the  verse  is  called  caesura.  It  is  in 
harmony  with  the  principle  which  prevails  in  these  verses  of  avoiding,  at 
least  in  the  first  half,  frequent  coincidences,  especially  successive  coin- 
cidences, of  words  with  feet. 

(2)  In  some  other  verses  we  find  r^^ularly,  at  the  end  of  the  first  or 
second  half  of  the  verse,  or  at  the  end  of  both,  a  long  syllable,  after  which, 
as  after  a  rest,  the  rhythm  starts  afiresh.  Thus  in  the  fallmg  rhythm  a 
trochee  with  such  a  long  syllable  becomes  a  cretic,  a  dactyl  becomes  a 
choriamb,  and,  in  the  rising  rhythm,  an  iamb  becomes  a  bacchic,  an 
anapaest  becomes  a  rising  or  lesser  ionic  {ionicus  a  minori). 

A  spondee,  as  being  equal  in  length  (§  51)  to  either  a  dactyl  or  anapaest, 
belonfi^s  to  both  rh3rthms,  and  is  freely  used  in  certain  parts  of  the  verse, 
sometmies  necessarily,  sometimes  optionally,  in  place  of  trochee,  dactyl, 
iamb  or  anapaest  (cf.  Hor.  A.  P.  356  sq.).  A  tribrach  is  found,  in  some 
verses  frequently,  taking  the  place  of  iamb  or  trochee,  the  long  syllable 
being  resohed  (as  it  is  oRen  said)  into  two  short  ones. 

925  The  last  syllable  of  a  verse  is  in  most,  but  not  in  all  kinds  of  verses,  at 
option  either  long  or  short,  whatever  the  metre  may  theoretically  require. 
A  short  vowel  is  not  so  frec^uent  a  close  as  is  a  long  vowel  or  a  consonant. 
Again,  generally  an  hiatus  is  not  noticed  between  the  end  of  a  verse  and  the 
b^;inning  of  the  following  verse.  Occasionally,  however,  a  short  vowel  is  so 
elided  (§  64).  If,  however,  the  metre  runs  on  continuously,  the  end  of  the 
verse  being  subject  to  the  same  requirements  as  to  quantity  and  as  to  the 
avoidance  of  hiatus  as  if  there  were  no  division  of  verses,  there  is  said  to  be 
sjhiftpWa  (continuity)  in  the  metre  or  between  the  verses.  Anapaestic 
verse  in  Greek  has  sdways  this  continuity.    It  is  firequent  also  in  Glyconics 
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«nd  Sapphics  as  used  by  Catullus  and  sometimes  in  those  used  bf  Horace. 
A  word  is  rarely  divided  between  one  line  and  the.n^^  (cf*  Hor.  Od- 1* 
3. 19;  CatuU.  61.  83). 

The  following  are  the  principal  kinds  €>f  vefses  which  occur  in  Latin 
poetry  now  pres^ired.  Sometimes  a  poem,  or  a  distinot  part  of  a  poem,  is 
composed  of  a  number  of  verses  all  of  one  kiftd,  sometimes  of  two  or  mp|!e» 
used  alternately  or  in  some  xegular  order; 


Falung  Rhythms. 

N.B.    The  vertical  line  is  used  in  the  metrical  scheme  to  marie  the  'feet  or 
sets  of  feet ;  in  the  lines  quoted  it  is  used  to  mark  a  caesura  or  bgeaV, 


9M  Dactylic^ 


1.  Pactyiic  liemnnatar  gitaaertic,  or  Htetle  yerse,  ooasists  of  sjk  feet, 
the  first  four  of  whidi  are  either  dactyls  or  spondees,  the  fifth  is  a  dactyi, 
rarely  a  spondee,  ^e  sixth  alwa]rs  a  trochee  or  ^xmdee.  If  the  fifth  foot  is 
a  spondee,  the  fourth  is  a  dactyl.  There  is  nsnally  a  caesura  (either  male 
or  female)  in  the  middle  of  the  third  ftxrt,  fioraftimrs  not  until  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  foot  First  used  in  Latin  by  Ennius,  them  by  Ludlins,  Lucre- 
tius, Catullus  (63 ;  64)  and  above  all  by  Yecgil,  Horace  ^in  Sathnes  and 
the  Epistles),  Ovid  (in  Metamorphoses)  and  many  later  wnters. 

-"|-"|v--|v_-|-=l-= 

Enmenid^s^i  quibus  ttn^inp  \  Teatmita  rapttto 

Prons  expirantis  \  praeportat  pectoris  iras^ 

Hue  hue  adventate  \  meas  \  audUe  querelas, 

Ipsius  nnU  pedes  \fluctus  \  metris  idiudebani.    {Cahfll.) 

3.  Bftoliyllc  tetmneter  acatalecfeic:  rare  ^iiendo-Sen.  Here,  Oet. 
15^^  sq.). 


--  I 
Undg  smus  irepidas  nwts  ferU, 

3.  Dactylic  tetrameter  catalectle :  similar  to  the  last  four  feet  of  the 
Hexameter :  used  chiefly  with  other  verses, 

Cras  ingens  Uerahimus  uefmpn 
Plurimus  in  yunenis  honorem,    (Hor.) 

4*  DftctjUc  dimeter  catalectle  {or  Adonius,  from  a  poem  of  Sappho 
calling  on  Adonis)  consists  of  a  dactyl  and  ^  trochee  or  spondee.  Used 
only  wiA  other  -verses. 

^  ]  -  ~      Terrmt  urhem.    (Hor.) 

Wi  Dadyle<horiaii^k, 

^.  DactyUa  dimeter  Iiyperoatalectlc  or  ArddlO<9au8  mlBor,  consists 
of  a  dactyl  and  a  choriamb*    Used  only  with  ofher  verses. 

^  w  w  J  —  -  w  -      Pulvis  ei  umbra  sumus,    (Hor.) 
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6.  Dac^jTlic  peatameter  is  xomposed  of  two  dimeter  hypercatalectics, 
but  the  first  of  the  two  admits  a  spondee  in  place  of  dactyl  and  a  molossus 
in  place  of  a  choriamb..  There  is  always  a  break  -after  the  choriamb.  Ovid 
has  nearly  always  a  disyHable  at  the  end  of  the  verse.  Catullus  and  Pro- 
pertius  have  occasionally  words  of  three,  four,  or  five  syllables.  The  verse 
IS  very  fcet^ntly  ttsed  in  aitetnatioa  widi  the  hexameter.    5ee  %  958  A. 

Obrud  hostites  \  ista  ruina  dotnos,     (Ov.) 

Tunc  vero  tongas  \  eonditnus  Hiadas,     (Propert.) 

Jd  quod  verlnsis  \  didtur  et  fatuis*     (Catull.) 

928  Trochaic. 

7.  Trochaic  tetrameter  acatalectic  consists  of  eight  trochees,  for  any 
of  which  a  spondee  may  be  .used,  and  for  all  but  the  last  a  dactyl  or  anapaest 
or  tribrach.    Only  in  comic  poets;  e.g.  Plant.  Menaech,  588  foil. 

Dixi  causam :  condicioms  \  tctuU  torias  confra^sas, 

S.  Trocbaletetramster  oataleetlc  consists  jof  seven  trodiees  and  a  half 
fi.e.  six  trochees  and  a  cretic)«  Frequent  in  comic  poets  with  the  same 
choice  of  feet  for  the  first  six  trochees  as  in  the.  acatalectic.  A  break  at 
end  of  4t]i  or  5th  foot  (eggplant.  Jii2r«.  58Bsqq.).  Sex»eea  observes  stricter 
rales  allowing  tribrachs  in  the  odd  places  (except  last)  and  spondees  and 
anapaests  in  the  even  places.  Dactyls  are  used  also«  Seiwca*a  metre 
appears  to  have  these  varieties  of  feet : 


PuQidi  fauces  averni  \  vosque  Taenarei  specus 
Uuda  tniseris  p-ata  Ldlus  \  vosque  torpentes  locus 
Jsapium  ra^ke  atquc  mirsum  \  fremUe  perpeiuis  maHs. 

(Sen.  Phaedr,  1210  foU.) 

9.  Trodbaie  dimeter  catalectlc  consists  of  two  trochees  and  a  crettc. 
Only  used  in  combination  with  other  lines  (Hor.  ii.  18).  See  also  under 
Glyconic 

—  w — ^|— w«      ^on  eburneque  xmreumn     (Hor.) 

10.  IthypbalUe,  Le.  iPCKilMlic  dioMter  fendijoataleetlc,  consists  of 
three  trochees.    Only  used  with  ether  luies. 

-  ^  -  ^  •*  *-    Bacche,  Bacche,  Bacche, 

929  Dactylo4ra^uuc. 

N.B.    Dactyls  followed  by  trocliees  form  what  are  sometimes  called 
Xogmoedic  verses. 

11.  JLTdhdlddhiiis  major  consists  of  four  dactyls  followed  by  three 
trookees.  In  the  first  three  feet  spondees  may  be  used.  Only  used  with 
otbervei^es  (Hot.  Od,  l  4), 
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Nunc  dccet  out  viridi  \  nUidum  caput  impedire  myrto. 

Pallida  wufrs  aequo  \  pulsat  pede pcmperum  tabermas.    (Hon  Od.  i.  4.) 

II.  lldie  dMttqrllalite  consists  of  two  dactyls  (not  each  contained  in 
a  separate  word)  followed  by  two  trochees.  Only  used  as  the  fourth  line  of 
the  Alcaic  stanza. 

—  *^^|— ^^|— ^  —  ~  Impamdum  ferient  ruinac, 

Omme  caput  mavct  uma  nomen.    Impetus  out  orientis  haedi.     (Hor.) 

13.  IztetdpUnle  consists  of  a  dactyl  followed  by  a  trochee  and 
spondee  (or  trodiee  ?).    Not  used  by  itself  in  Horace  (i.  8). 

_  w  w  I  _  w  I  —    Lydia  tRcper  amnes^    (Hor.) 

t3i  Trochaeo-datiylic. 

The  first  disyllabic  foot  in  these  verses  is  often  called  the  bcue.     It 
usually  admits  of  soflie  vsiriety;  e.g.  spondee,  trodiee  or  iamb. 

14.  lApiilile  (Sapp&teos  adaor)  is  &  trodiaic  quinarius  with  a  dactyl 
always  in  third  foot.  It  usually  consists  (in  this  order)  of  trochee,  spondee, 
dactyl  and  two  trochees.  Cahillns  has  (but  rardy^  a  trodiee  in  the  second 
foot.  There  is  a  caesura,r  usually  male,  sometimes  female,  in  the  dactyl. 
This  verse  is  usually  combined  with  the  adooic,  hoi  io  Seneca  is  frequently 
used  continuously  by  itself. 


Pauca  nuntiate  \  tmeae  puellae.     (CatulL) 
Quo  ^ihil  majus  \  meUusve  terHs 
Fata  donavere  \  bonique  JHvL    (Hor.) 

15.  Flialaeelaii,  or  simply  ^ftdaea^yllalra^  is  like  the  last  a  special 
form  of  trochaic  quinarius.  The  first  foot  is  usually  a  spondee,  but  in  Catullus 
occasionally  a  trodiee  or  iamb ;  the  second  a  dactyl  (except  in  CatulL  55 
where  it  is  frequently  a  spondee).  The  other  three  feet  are  trochees.  There 
is  no  special  caesura.  It  forms  whole  poems  and  is  much  used  by  Catullus, 
Seneca,  and  Martial ;  also  by  Statius  (Silv.  I.  6;  ii.  7 ;  rv.  5 ;  9}. 


Adeste  hendecasyUabi  quot  esiis 

Omnes  undique  quotquot  estis  cmnes.     (Catull.) 

Tanto  ten  fastu  negas^  amice?    (Catull.  55.) 

t6.  Phirtar&tlaa  consists  of  a  dactyl  between  two  disyllabic  feet 
which  in  Catullus  are  trochees  or  spondees,  in  Horace  spondees  only.  (For 
ist  foot  Catullus  once  has  iamb,  Horace  once  has  trochee.)  Used  in 
stanzas  with  other  feet  (see  below  §  938). 

I—-    (CatulL)    Prodeas  nova  nupta. 
(Hor.)     Graio  Pyrrha  sub  antra. 

17.  COyconio  consists  of  a  trochee  or  spondee  followed  by  two  dactyls. 
Catullus  usually  has  a  trochee  in  first  place,  a  cretic  in  3rd  place.     Horace 
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has  almost  alwsnrs  a  spondee  in  ist  place.  Seneca  (cf.  Oedip,  903  sqq.  but 
not  Thyest,  336  sqq.)  has  sometimes  a  spondee  in  second  place,  which 
makes  the  verse  in  fact  the  same  as  a  trochaic  dimeter  catalectic. 


Quicquid  excessit  modutn 
JPendet  instabili  loco.    (Sen.) 
Cinge  Umpora  floribus,     (Catull.) 
Nos  cantabimiis  invicem,     (Hor.) 

18.  FrUtpint  consists  of  trochee  or  spondee,  followed  in  order  by  a 
dactyl,  cretic,  trochee,  dactyl,  troChee.  In  fact  it  is  glyconic+pherecratian. 
There  is  a  break  at  the  end  of  the  cretic  foot.  Only  found  in  Catull.  17, 
jPnap.  85. 

:r|-|-|--|-|-' 

O  colonia  qtuU  cupis  \  ponte  ludere  longo*. 
Uva  pampinca  rubens  \  edttcata  sub  umhra, 

19.  Asdepi&dfiiu  inlnor  consists  of  oile  spondee,  one  choriamb  and 
two  dactyls.  A  break  usually  sifter  choriamb.  Much  used  by  Horace  and 
Seneca.  (This  line  repeated  forms  what  is  called  the  First  Asclepiad 
metre,  Hor.  I.  i ;  iii.  30.) 

Maecenas  cUavts  \  edite  regibus.    (Hof.) 
Tecum  conseruit  \  pestiferas  manus,    (Sen.) 

20.  Astfepl&diiif  najor  consists  of  one  spondee,  two  choriambs  and 
two  dactyls.  A  break  usually  after  each  choriamU- (Catull.  30;  Hor,  1. 11 ; 
18;  IV.  10). 

Quae  mens  est  hodie  \  cur  eadem  \  non  puero  fidtf    (Hor.) 
Alphene  immemor  atque  \  unanimis  \  false  sodcUUmst    (Catol)/) 

11.  8appliXcn8  major  (i.e.  the  ordinary  sapphic  with  a  choriamb  in« 
serted)  consists  of  trochee,  spondee,  choriamb,  dactyl,  trochee  and  spondee^ 
A  break  after  the  choriamb.    Only  in  Hor.  I.  8. 

Cur  timet  Jtcnhtm  i*iberim  \  tangeref  cur  olivum* 

•81  Cretic  and  greater  Ionic. 

19.  C^etie  tetrameter  aeatalecticrconsbts  of  four  cretics.  Only  found 
in  comic  poets  (e.g.  Ter.  Andf.  62^  sqq.).  Occasionally  admits  Of  other 
feet,  e.  g<  dactyl  or  paeom 

-^-1 1-*--!  —  ^ 

Tanta  vecdrdia  innatd  cuiquam  ut  sieU 
Turn  coacti  necessario  se  aperiunt* 

33.  SOt&dfiiui  consists  of,  three  ionics  a  majoii  and  one  trochee  or 
spondee.  A  double  trochee  is,  often  substituted  for  the'  3rd  ionic,  some- 
times for  the  first ;  and  some  pf  the  long  syllables  are  occasionally  resolved 
into  two  shorts.    Only  in  Terentianus  Maurus« 
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LarmSa  turn  dtctmus^  huec  tamett  fyura  -est 
Metrumque  fadt,  aSiikUcon  quod  tHkUtarunt 
Qui  tnuUaferunt  hoc  pede  Sotaden  locututn.  (Ter.  Maur.  1 508  sqq. ) 

Qucui  si  repetam  quos  docui  disyllab&s  Jarn^     (ist  foot  ^  ^ ^) 

Unum  ut  faciant  duo  j^Ktritcr  pedes  jugaiL     (2nd  foot  -  w  w  w  ^) 

{lb.  1458  sq.) 


Rising  Rhythms* 

#32  Anapaestic, 

14.  Anapaimttc  dimeter  aeataleetic  consi^s  of  four  anapaests,  for  any 
of  which  a  spondee  and  for  the  first  and  third  of  which  a  dactyl  may  be 
substituted.  A  break  after  second  foot.  Cobicident  endings  of  foot  and 
word  are  frequeat.    3Cuch  nsed  by  Seneca. 


lie  umbrosas  \  cingite  silvas 
Summaque  montis  \/uga  cecropu 
Celeri  planta  \  lustraU  vagi,    (Sen.) 

15.  Anapaestte  xnonometer  acatalectie  consists  of  two  feet,  either 
anapaests  or  spondees.  The  £rst  may  also  be  a  dactyL  Only  iatersf>ersed 
among  dimeters^ 

^—        Saltus  aperit, 
'  -         Captent  xinras* 
Noeie  silenti, 

i^MpaaBtU)  tetn«eter  <sata20otto  k  frequent  ia  GUeek  ^^ ,  in  Aristo- 
phanes). 

§33^  Iambic, 

96.  lamlilc  tetrameter  cataleetlc  consists  of  seven  iambs  and  a  half. 
In  the  first  and  fifth  places  are  found  spondees  occasionally  (CatulL  2$), 
The  comic  poets  use  i^ondees,  ^sc  m  eveiy  place  but  the  serenth. 


Jicmitte  pallium  mihi\  meum  quod  involasii,     (Catull.) 

Nunc  demum  experipr  mi  ob  ocuios  \  caliginem  ohstitisse,     (Plant) 

17.  lamUe  trimeter  acatalectie  consists  of  nx  iambs.  It  is  sometimes 
found  pure  throughout  a  poem<CatuU.  4.;  7^),  but  generally  in  Horace  ad- 
mits a  spondee  frequeii^y,  a  dac^l  rarely,  in  tiie  ist,  ^  and  5th  places, 
and  an  anapaest  in  the  xat  aad  sthu  ^  Seoeca  has  the  spondee  and  anapaest 
frequently  m  these  places.  The  tribrach  occurs  in  all  places  except  the 
last.  Seneca  uses  U  chi«€yii>  Ae  even  places.  Pfaaedms  aad  the  oomic 
poets  ftdimt  all  these  subs^stes  for  iambics  in  any  of  the  first  five  pfkices. 
There  is  a  eaesura  «suaKyat  the  end  <3i^\  €^t,  sometimes  sot  «ntH  ^  end 
of  z\  feet. 
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Soeer  gmerfue  \  perdidk^s  omnia,     (Catull.) 
Et  hoc  n^ffi  pUnacis  \  Adriaiici,     (Catull.) 
In/amis  Helenae  \  Castor  offsnsus  via,    (Hor.) 
Pavidumque  lepiorem  et  \  mdvmttm  ktqueo  gntem,    (Hor.) 
Nil  pnaeter  domim  \  Momcn  mu^tftf  fauperes^    (Phaedr.) 

a 8.  Iambic  Season  or  HlppSnacteus,  also  a  trimeter  acatalectic,  differs 
from  the  ordinary  trimeter  by  having  a  spondee  or  trochee  in  the  sixth 
foot  and  iamb  in  the  fifth.  Either  a  spondee,  anapaest  or  dactyl  may  be 
used  in  first  or  third  feet ;  a  tribrach  in  the  2nd,  3rd  and  4th.  Caesuras  as 
in  4he  ordinary  trimeter,  Much  used  by  Catullus  and  Martial,  also  by 
Pecsius  in  Prologue. 


Nam  risu  inepto  \  res  ineptior  ntdlast,     (Catull.) 
Dum  Janus  hiemes  \  Domitianus  auctumnos 
Augustus  annis  \  commodMt  aestates,    (Mart.) 
Nthit  est  miserius  \  neque  gulosius  Santra,    (Mart) 

29.  lamlxlc  trimeter  cataleetie  consists  of  four  iambs,  and  a  bacchic. 
Spondees  are  sometimes  used  in  the  f^  and  3rd  pAaces  and  a  tribrach  once 
occurs.  A  break  after  i\  feet  Only  used  with  other  verses  (Hor.  i.  4; 
II.  18). 


,|::-r 


Trahenique  siccas  \  mackinae  carinas, 
Mea  renidet  \  in  domo  lacunar.    (Hor.) 

30.  Aloalcns  enneasyllatms  consists  of  sjpondee  (sometimes  iamb), 
iamb,  spondee',  bacchic.  It  is  a  special  form  ot  iambic  dimeter  hjrpercata- 
lectic,  and  forms  the  third  line  of  me  Alcaic  stanza. 


TV  %riste  Ugnum  mox  codncnm, 
Clari  giganteo  triumpho,    (Hor.) 

3 1 .  XamMo  ilmeter  aeataleoOe  consists  of  four  iambs,  for  the  first  «nd 
third  of  which  a  spondee  is  o(Wn  substituted.  A  tr9>rach  «Bd  dactyl  also 
occur  though  rarely.    Used  with  other  verses  <Hor.  Epod,  i — 10), 


Scuer  nepotibus  cruor. 
Virtus  sepulchrum  condidit. 


(Hor.) 


3^4 
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31.    iMmyAc  dlmflftor  eatalectle  consists  of  two  iambs  and  a  bacchic 
A  special  form  of  this  verse  called  the  aaacreontle  has  an  anapaest  in  the 
first  foot.    They  are  used  together  in  Seneca  {Med,  857  sqq.). 
^  -  o'    Qaonam  crutnta  maauu 
Praeceps  amore  saivo 
Rapitur?  quodimpotaiH 
Fadnus  parol  furore  ?    (Sen.) 

33.    luaMc  HfanirtMw  Iindi3rcataleetle  consists  of  three  iambs.    Only 
found  at  close  of  a  system  of  dimeter  catalectics. 


Quis  credat  cxuUm.    (Sen.  Med,  865.) 


934  Anapaesio-Ianibic, 

34.  na^tn^tnHin  consists  in  theory  of  two  iambic  or  anacreontic  dimeters 
of  which  the  first  is  catalectic  and  the  second  brachycatalectic  There  are 
thus  six  feet,  which  are  usually  anapaest,  iamb,  bacchic,  anapaest,  tribrach, 
iamb;  but  with  some  variations.  The  metre  is  6nly  found  in  Catullus'  65th 
|>oem.  The  name  is  from  the  Gaulish  priests  of  Cybdle,  which  form  the 
subject  of  it. 


ISuper  alia  vectui  Atys  \  celeri  rati  maria. 
Tibicen  uH  canit  Phryx  \  cufvo  grave  calamo^ 
Ubi  capita  maenades  m  \jaciunt  ederigerae. 
yamjani  dotet  quod  egi;  \jam  JaniqiU  paenitet. 


M 


Bacchiac  and  lesser  tonic 

35.  Baechiac  tetnmeteif  acataiectic  consists  of  four  bacchics.  Only 
found  in  comic  poets^  e.gi  Plaut.  Merit  753 sqq.;  7HW.«23sqq.;  Amp/U 
550  sqq. 

J^ed  haec  res  mihi  in  pectore  d  corde  curae  st, 
Homo  idem  in  duobus  locis  tU  simul  sit, 

Occa^onally  a  liacchlaft  hexameter  occurs ;  e.g.  PL  Ampk,  627 sqq. 
Satin  parva  res  est  voluptatem  in  vita  atque  in  aetate  agunda, 

36.  Ionic  a  mlnorl  The  only  metre  of  this  kind  in  Latin  is  in  one 
ode  of  Horace  (iii.  12).  The  poem  is  composed  of  forty  feet,  all  of  this 
description*  and  may  (as  the  synaphia  throughput  is  perfect)  be  divided 
into  four  decameters,  but  is  usually  printed  as  if  divided  into  four  stanzas» 
eadi  containing  two  tetrameters  and  a  dimeter. 

Miserarum  est  neque  timori  dare  ludum  neque  dulci 
Mala  vino  lavere  aut  exanimari,  jtutuentes 
Patruae  verbera  linguae. 
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Composite. 

936  Iamb(hDactylic. 

37.  Alcaic  hendecasyll&Ue  consists  of  a  spondee  (occasionally  lamb), 
•  and  bacchic  followed  by  two  dactyls.    There  is  almost  always  a  break  after 

the  bacchic.  It  is  used  for  the  ist  and  and  lines  of  the  alcaic  stanza.  It 
might  be  considered  as  an  iambic  quinarius  with  a  spondee  in  the  third  foot 
and  an  anapaest  in  the  fourth  (Madvig),  but  looking  at  the  character  of  the 
fourth  line  of  the  stanza  it  is  better  to  consider  the  nrst  and  second  lines  as 
compounded  of  iambic  and  dactylic  rhythm.  The  first  syllable  of  this  and 
of  the  nine-syllable  verse  {:upr,  30)  is  often  called  AnftcrOslJi  {back-strokg). 

'- 1-— I— I— = 

Nfc  zera  virtus  \  cum  semel  excidit 

Curat  reponi  \  deterioribus, 

Retorta  tergo  \  brachia  libera.    (Hor.) 

•37  lamho-Trochaic. 

38.  Batnmlan.  This  is  the  oldest  form  of  Latin  verse,  and  the  laws 
of  it  are  very  uncertain,  because  few,  and  those  mostly  very  irr^ruiar, 
specimens  are  preserved.  The  most  regular  form  is  an  iambic  trimeter 
hypercatalectic,  with  a  spondee  in  the  fourth  foot  and  a  break  in  the 
middle  of  it.  Or  it  may  be  considered  as  compounded  of  an  iambic 
dimeter  catalectic,  followed  by  an  ithyphallic  (No.  10),  i.  e.  by  three  trochees. 
But  the  first  part  was  sometimes  merely  three  feet,  either  spondees,  iambs, 
dactyls,  or  anapaests,  and  the  last  part  was  similarly  rudely  organised. 

Dabunt  malum  Metelli  Naevio  poetae* 
Jmmortales  mortales  si  foret  fas  flere^ 
Flerent  ttivae  capienae  Naevium  poetam* 
Itttque,  postquam  est  orcino  traditust  thesauro^ 
Obliti  sunt  Romcu  loquier  lingua  latina.    (Naev.) 
t  Roma* 


WS  Stanzas  or  Systems  of  Metre, 

Some  of  the  above-mentioned  verses  are  merely  repeated  to  form  a 
poem  or  large  portion  of  a  poem.  Above  all  the  dactylic  hexameter  (No.  1), 
and  iambic  trimeter  (No.  27)  are  so  used:  less  frequently  the  iambic  seazon 
(No.  18),  trochaic  tetrameter  (No.  8),  Phalaecian  (No.  15),  the  lesser 
Asclepiad  (No.  19,  cf.  Hor.  Od.  i.  i;  iii.  30;  iv.  8)  and  the  greater  Ascle- 
piad  (No.  10,  cf.  Hor.  I.  11 ;  185  iv.  10)  and  in  Seneca,  the  l^ser  Sapphic 
(No.  14)  and  the  Glyconic  (No.  17).  But  elegiac  and  lyric  poets  frequently 
combine  in  regular  order  two  or  more  kinds  of  verses.  The  followmg  are 
the  principal  composite  metres  (in  this  sense),  with  the  components  of 
each  stanza,  the  stanzas  being  repeated  as  often  as  the  poet  chooses. 

A.  El«glao.  Dactylic  hexameter  (No.  i)  and  dactylic  pentameter 
(No.  6)  alternately.  The  sense  is  usually  (except  in  Catullus)  not  continued 
syntactically  from  one  couplet  to  the  succeeding  one.    Ovid,  except  in  the 
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Metamorphoses,  used  this  metre  exclusively.  So  also  Tibullus  (Books  i.  ii.) 
and  Propertius.  Catullus'  el^iacs  are  roi^^^  Martial  wrote  many  poems 
in  this  metre. 

B.  Aleale.  A  stanza  of  four  hues;  ^iz;  two  eleven-syllable  (No.  37), 
one  nine-syllable  (No.  30)  and  one  ten-syllable  (No.  12)..  The  stanza  is 
artistically  composed,  of  two  lines  having  iambic  rhythm  in  the  first  half, 
and  dactylic  rhythm  m  the  second  half;  then  of  an  iambic  Hne^  last  of  a 
dactylo-trochaic.     (See  Hor.  I.  9  and  often;  especially  ni.  i — 6.) 

C.  nnt  CBiJFOOiiiQL  A  stanza  of  four  lines ;  viz.  thrse  glyconic  (Na  17) 
and  one  pherecratian  (No.  16).    Only  in  CatuU.  34. 

D.  Saeond  CDyconic.  A  stanza  of  five  fines ',  m.  ibnr  glyconie  and 
one  pherecratian.    Only  in  Catutt.  61  • 

£.  Second  Asdlsplad.  A  stanza  of  four  lines';  viz.  three  lesser  ascle- 
piads  (No.  19)  and  one  glyconie  (No.  17).     Hor.  i.  6;  15;  24;  33;  11.  n; 

III.  10;  16;  IV.  5;  12.    (For  first  asciepiad,  sec  No.  19.) 

F.  Tliird  Asdtplad.  A  stanza  of  four  lines  ;  viz.  two  lesser  asclepiads, 
one  pherecratian  and  one  glyconie     Hor.  r.  5;  14;  21;  ^3;  in.  7;  13; 

IV.  13. 

G.  Fourth  Asdeplad.   Glyconie  and  lesser  asciepiad  alternately.  Hor. 

I.  j;  13;  19^36;  111.9;  i5;»9^;«4;«5**^;  iv,  r;3. 

H.  (Ftn^  BappMe.  A  stanza  of  four  Mnes ;  viz.  throe  (lesser)  Sap- 
phics (No.  r4)  and  an  adonic  (No.  4).  CatuU.  1 1 ;  51 ;  Hor.  1;  «  aad  otoi ; 
Sen.  Maf.  382  sqq. ;  Stat.  ^v.  iv.  7. 

J.  Second  Sapphic.  An  aristophanic  (No.  1 3)  and  greater  sapphic 
(No.  21)  alternately.    Only  in  Hor.  1.  8. 

K.  Hcmankui.  Dactylic  heseameter  (No.  1}  and  dactylic  tetrametei 
alternately.    Hor.  i.  7;  28  ;  £^0d,  12. 

L.  First  ArdhUeeUaa.  Dactylic  hexameter  and  lesser  archilochian 
(No.  5)  alternately.    Only  in  Hor.  iv.  7. 

M.  Second  Artehflochtan.  A  stanza  of  three  Imes;  viz.  dactylic  hexa- 
meter, iambic  dimeter  (No.  31)  and  lesser  archilochian  (No.  5).  The  two 
latter  are  usually  considered  as  forming  together  cme  verse,  called  an 
iamhSldgraB.  But  as  there  is  no  synaj&la  between  the  iambic  and  the 
archilochian  (whence  this  supposed  one  verse  is  called  assmartfitos,  i.e. 
not  fitted  together)  it  seems  best  to  treat  them  as  separate  verses.  (So  Lam- 
binus.)    Only  in  Hor.  Ej^od,  13. 

N.  Tliird  Arnhnochian.  A  stanza  of  three  lines ;  viz.  iambic  trimeter 
(No.  27),  lesser  archilochian  (No.  5)  and  iambic  dimeter  (No.  31).  The 
two  latter  here  also  (as  in  M)  are  often  treated  as  one  verse  suid  called 
eleglambns.    Only  in  Hor.  Epod.  11. 

Or  Fourth  ArdfaUoebian.  A  greater  archilochian  (Na  \i).  and  iambic 
trimeter  catalectic  (No.  29)  alternately.     Only  in  Hor.  L  4. 

P.  First  FsrthiamWc.  Dactylic  hexameter  and  iambic  dimeter  (No.  ^r) 
alternately.    Only  in  Hor.  Epd,  14,  15. 

Q.  Second  -Fythiamhic.  Dactylic  hexameter  and  iambus  trimeter 
(No.  27)  alternately.    Only  in  Hor.  Epod,  16- 

R.  Hipponactean.  Trochaic  dimeter  catalectic  (No.  9)  and  iambic 
trimeter  catalectic  (No.  29)  aUematdy.    Oi^y  in  Hor.  ti.  18. 
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&  Seooad  lamUc.  Triaieter  and  dimeter  acataleetic  kynbics  alter- 
^^^^¥.^^°r*  ^M'  I— JO  5  Martial  I.  49;  in.  1^;^  ix.  77.  (Tlie  so- 
<»lled  'first  lamtec *  consists  of  triineters.> 

T.  Iambic  trimeter  scazow  (No*  28>  laid  iambic  4k9wter  (No.  31) 
alternately.     Only  in  Martial  i.  61. 

V.  AnapaesUc.  Consists  of  a  nirmber  of  anapaestfc  dimeter  acata- 
leetics  (No.  24>,  fipequently  mixed  with  monometers  (No.  15);  e.g.  Sen. 
Med,  790  sq^q;. ;  Phaedr,  i  sqq.  In  Greek  the  set  of  dimeters  is  frequently 
closed  by  a  dimeter  brachyeatalectic  (which  is  often  immediately  preceded 
by  a  monometer).  This  closing  verse  from  its  frequently  exmressing  a 
proverb  is  often  called  TBtsua  paroemt&ctiff. 

X.  Anacreontic  consists  of  a  number  of  iambic  dimeter  catalectics 
(No.  31)  closed  by  a  single  iambic  dimeter  brachyeatalectic  (No*  33).  See 
Sen.  Med,  856  sqq. 


APPENDIX  E. 

EXPLANATION    OF    SOME    GRAMMATICAL    AND 
RHETORICAL   TERMS. 

•39  N.B.  Many  of  these  terms  being  in  fact  Greek  words  of  wide  generic 
meaning  have  not  been  applied  by  grammarians  and  rhetoricians 
uniformly  to  the  same  class  of  expression. 

I.    Grammatical  Terms  ;  chiefly  names  of  grammatfcal:  figures. 

Amplilbdlla,  *  ambiguity ; '  e.  g.  aio  te  Romanes  vincere  posse  where  te  may 

be  subject  and  Romanos  object ;  and  vice  versa^ 
An&ottlfltliOn,  where  a  sentence  is  begun  in  one  way  and  finished  in  another 

not  ^^actically  accordant ;  e.  g.  Deos  verisimiU  est  ut  alios  indut- 

gentms  tractenf  for  deo^, .  .mHos  iractare  or  Di. .  .a/. . ,tractent, 
AnastarOp&S^  ' inversrion ;  *  e.g.male  fttod  vutt  for  qtmdnmU  tndi ;  tecum  for 

cum  te;  transtra  per  et  remos,  &c. 
ApltaearMBy  *  omission '  of  a  letter  or  syHaUe  at  the  beginning  of  a  word ; 

e.g.  lis  for  J/ZrV,  natiis  for  gnatus, 
Ap5cdp§,  ^cutting  off/  i.  e.  omission  of  a  letter  ors3dtabIe  at  end  of  a  word ; 

e.  g.  ille  for  illus^  me  for  m^y  vigil  for  vigHis^ 
Ap6d0^  *  reply'  appfiedtathe  demonstrative  or  consequent  or  principal 

clause ;  cf.  ^  626,  628,  629,  638,  654,  &c. 
940  Ardhalsmfts,  use  of  an  ^okl'*  or  obsolete  form  or  woid  or  expression;  e.g. 

oUi  in  Vergil  for  illi;  dtteHumr  in  Horace  for  bellum. 
Assimilation  see  §§  22—27. 
Asyndeton,  *omission  of  conjunctions;'  e.g.tisusfructus;  sarta  teda;  inde 

ventis  remis  in  patriam  properavi  (Cic).    Cf.  §  439  b, 
Attnustto,  often  applied  to  such  constructions  as  are  referred  to  m  9  451 : 

also  urbem  qwam  siatuo  vestra  est  for  urbs  quam,  &c. 
Bazlmrismits,  using  a  faulty '  non-Latin '  word,  esp.  a  word  feuUBy  formed ; 

e.  ^.  gladia  fat  giidH,  uala^  for  uaiea.    Distingnished  hy  relating  to 

a  single  word  ftom  solMCitanui  w4iich  rdates  to  acon^lex  of  words. 
SraolifWgta,  "shortening  of  expression ;  *  •.  g.  5^1, 584^ 
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HI  CrUtay  *  union '  of  two  or  more  vowel  sounds;  e.g.  cors  for  cSkors,  prorsus 

for  frauersus, 
IMMrMDi,  'se^mUion'  of  one  vowd  sound  into  two;  e.g.  OrphiHU  for 

OrpJuus :  also  the  treatment  of  a  usually  consonant^  v  as  a  vowel; 

e.  g.  siliiae  for  sihuu. 
iRMSFM^m^  •  crushing  out,'  in  verse  of  a  syllable  ending  in  m  before  an 

ensiun|;  vowel ;  see  §  63. 
EUQpdf,  '  omission '  of  a  word  syntactically  required.    Cf.  §§  447,  563,  583, 

&c. 
EmJUgi,  'change;'  i.e.  putting  of  one  case  for  another,  applied  by  old 

grammarians  to  such  usages  as  those  in  §§  475  tf,  480  and  others. 
SpenttiMiy  ' insertion ; '  e. g.  of  »  in  AkUmaiff'  for  Akmma ;  pin,  sutnpsi^ 

sumptum  (§  29). 
M2  Graseifiiitts  /<^.«  #.^«<. 

HAllinismnat    Graecism; '  use  of  a  Gr^k  form  or  construction,  not  pro- 
'  perly  Latin  also;  e.g.  cf.  SJ  1481  156,  &c.;  518,  530, 

540  (3). 
HAndXftdjNy  '  one  by  two  ;*  use  of  two  words  co-ordinated  instead  of  an  ex- 
pression in  which  one  qualifies  the  other  grammatically;  e.g. 

paterM  et  aurum  for  aureae  pater  at.   €ee  also  §  580. 
Hj^palUgO,  '  exchange ; '  applied  to  such  deviations  from  ordinary  expression 

or  construction  as  Tyrrhenus  tubae  clangor  for  Tyrrhenae  tuhae 

clangor;  arma  da  Volcania  for  arma  a  tUo  Volcano  facta,  &c. 
Bj^pcitAton,  'transgression;'  i.e.  when  a  considerable  clause  or  expres- 
sion is  interpolated  between  two  parts  of  a  sentence  mutually 

connected  in  meaning;  e.g.  kyperhoreo  septem  subjecta  trioni; 

animadverti  omnem  accusatoris  oratiomm  in  duos  divisam  esse 

partes, 
Hj^pben,  'union'  of  two  words,  as  if  by  composition;  e.g.  non-sutor,  'one 

who  is  not  a  tailor,'  ignari  ante-malorum,  'ignorant  of  the  ills 

before.' 
MS  Kdt&thtels,  'change  of  position;'  transposition  of  two  (or  more)  letters; 

e.g.  cretus  for  certus  (§  31  ^. 
P&T&g0g6,  '  addition ; '  applied  (according  to  a  probably  false  theory)  to  the 

formation  of  dicier  from  did  by  addition  oier.     But  see'§  288. 
FftrentliMIf,  '  insertion '  of  a  clause  into  the  midst  of  another ;  e.  g.  si  nos, 

id  quod  maxime  debet,  nostra  patria  deUctat  (Cic).    The  term  is 

^nerally  applied  to  an  ordinary  insertion ;  if  unusual  either  from 

Its  character  or  length,  it  is  sometimes  called  hyperbaton. 
PXeftnasmtis,  '  saying  too  much,*  an  unnecessary  fullness  of  expression ;  e.g. 

erant  omnino  itinera  duo,  quibus  itineribus  domo  exire  possent 

(Caes.) ;  suo  sibi  gladio  hunc  jngulo^  '  I  slay  him  with  his  own 

sword  to  him ;  *  praesensi  prius, 
Frttlfipsis,  'anticipation,'  applied  to  such  use  of  an  adjective  as  laceras  aries 

ballistave  concutit  arces^  where  the  towers  are  lacerae  from  the 

effects  of  concutit. 
Prdt&iOs,  'proposal,'  applied  to  the  relative  or  conditional,  &c.  clause,  cf. 

§  050. 
944  Syllep^  'taking  together^'  applied  to  the  relation  of  an  adjective  to  two 

or  more  substantives  of  different  genders,  &c.  §  446. 
SynaerSids,  'contraction'  of  two  vowels  into  one  sound:  e.g.  treating 

deinde,    quoad  as  monosyllables;    aureo,   eidem  as    disyllables; 

ariete,  tenuia  as  trisyllables;  cf.  §§  43—50.     Other  terms  are 

syneephtaStds  and  «yiiXs68l8.  All  three  are  variously  disdnguish^ 
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and  applied,  but  most  frequently  used  of  those  contractions  which 

are  regarded  as  exceptional  and  not  expressed  in  writing;  e.g. 

§§  44,  49,  Tidiilecraili  would  apply  to  §§  47,  48. 
Sjhiftloeplia,  'coalescing'  of  two  vowels,  applied  to  the  elision  in  verse  of 

the  vowel  at  the  «nd  of  one  word  before  a  vowel  banning  the 

next  (§63). 
SjnoOpS,  '  striking  tc^ether,'  applied  to  the  omission  of  a  vowel  in  the 

middle  of  a  word ;  e.  g.  saeclum  for  stucUlum^  puertia  i&tpuerUicLt 

&c.     Cf.§39.         . 
SyneephOnSsfai, '  pronouncing  together,'  see  Synaerteis. 
SjhUtals,  where  the  construction  is  adapted  to  the  *  sense'  of  the  word  rather 

than  to  the  form ;  e.g.  turba  ruunt  (§  577);  tiirba  eircumfusi  fre- 

mabant  (Liv.) ;  concursus populi  mirantium  (Lav.).   Cf.  some  exx. 

in  §443- 

Sj^nliSdfl,  'settlement  together,' see  QynA«rtei«. 
M5  TmS^  *  cutting'  of  a  compound  word  into  two ;  e.g.  septem  siibjeda  trioni 
for  uptem^triam;  per  mihi  gratum  feceris  for  per-graium;  quae 
me  cunque  vacant,  for  quae  cunque  me  ;  and  saxo  cere  comminuit 
brum  which  Ennius  wrote,  pit>bably„  mistaking  cerebrum  for  a 
compound. 

Zeugma,  'joining,'  where  a  verb  grammaticaHy  belonging^  to  two  or  more 
'    -  substantives,  is  in  sense  appropriate  to  one  (or  to  less  than  all) ;  e.g. 

iegreges  centum  SUulaeque  circum  mugiunt  vaccae  (Hon);  where 
'lowing'  does  not  properly  suit  greges  sc.  avium,  Magonem  alii 
naufragio  (sc.  perisse\  cUH  a  servis  ipHus  interfectum^  scriptum 
reliquerunt  (Nep.). 

2.    Rhetorical  Terms  (called  'figures  of  speech  *). 

^S  lllSgArla,  a  continued' description  of  one  thing  in  terms  and  in  images 
properly  belonging  to  another ;  e.  g.  at  jam  tempus  equum  fumantia 
solvere  eolla  (Verg.),  of  '  concluding  a  book.'  A  more  detailed 
allegory  is  seen  in  Horace's  description  (CWl  I.  14)  of  the  State  in 
political  difficulties  under  the  name  of  a  ship  tossed  by  waves. 
Essentially  allegory  and  metaphor  are  the  same. 
Aii&p]i5ra,  '  repetition '  of  the  same  word  or  grammatical  form  at  the  com- 
mencement of  several  clauses ;  e.g.  in  his  templis  aique  tectis  dux 
Lentulus  erat  constitutus  meis  cansiliis  meis  laboribus,  met  capitis 
periculis,  sine   tumultu,  sine   delectu^  sine  armis,  &c.  (Cic). 

Cf.  §  791. 5. 

Antltlitels,  'contrast;'  e.g.  ega projector,  quod tu  peccas ;  tu  dehnquis,  ego 
arguor;  pro  nudefactis  Helena  redeat,  virgo  pereat  innocens  (Enn.). 

Aatftnflm&aia,  'substituting'  a  description  'for  a  name;'  e.g.  Tydideslox 
Diomedes;  eversor  Karthaginis  for  Scipio, 

ApdalOpSsIs,  '  breaking  into  silence  *  after  a  sentence  or  subject  has  been 
he^n\  e.g.  Quos ego — sed motos praestat  componerelfiuctus  {yerg. 

A'  I.  135)- 
94*  ApostrdphS,  'turning  away'  to  address  some  person,  or  thing,  who  is 
absent  or  at  least  not  the  proper  object  of  address  at  the  time ; 
e.g.  o  leges  Porciae  legesque  Semproniae  (Cic.) ;  Citae  Mettum  in 
diversa  quadrigae  distulerant:  at  tu  dictis,  Albane^  maneres 
(Verg.). 
C&t&bbrSfds,  a  'wrong  use'  of  a  term  either  to  supply  the  place  of  a  non- 
existing  w<M%  e.g.  parricida  for  the  murderer  of  a  brother ;  or  to 

L.  G.  24 
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pot  a  different  aspect  on  a  case ;  e.g.  virfus  for  temeritast  libera- 
iitas  fat  iMxtiria,  &c 

CailmsmlU,  'making  a  (Greek)  X,'  L e.  ^crosstmg,^  where  a  second  and  cor- 
responding set  of  words  are  stated  in  inverse  order  to  that  of  the 
first  set ;  e.^  muita  quae  nostra  causa  nonfacimus^  facimus  causa 
amicorum  (Cic).    Cf.  §  791,  4. 

dXsimz  (or  gra4atlo),  a  series  of  words  or  expressions  each  stronger  than 
the  preceding :  nihil  agis,  nihil  moliris,  nihil  cogitas,  quod  ego 
noH  modo  audiam,  sed  ctiam  videam  j^neque  ^entiam  (Cic).  See 
also  the  first  ex.  in  §  537  0. 

BnaUigS,  *  change,'  i.  e.  use  of  a  more  general  word  for  a  specific  word : 
e.g.  Poenus  for  Hannibal^  urbs  for  Roma. 
MS  gpexBg6rii>  'additional  explanation/  applied  to  sudi  usages  as  habere  in 
loricam  doncU  habere  znro  (Veig.),  or  to  the  subordinate  clause  in 
^em  amicitiamque  hortatus  est^  ut  cum  rege  in  gratiam  rediret 
(Nep.),  &c 

HOmoedtfitoatOn,  'like  ending' of  several  clauses;  e.g.  in  muros  statim 
curritur^  exercitus  a  sociis  accersitury  dilectusjtweniuti  denuntiatur; 
neminem  alieri  poste  dare  in  mairimonium  nisi  pena  quern  sit 
patrimonium* 

HflmCnymia,  '  applicability  of  same  word  to  difierent  things ;'  such  words 
are  call^  ]iOiiiOnjhii& ;  e.  g.  taurus  may  be  an  animal,  a  moun- 
tain, a  constellation,  name  of  man  or  root  of  tree.  (So  Quinttlian.) 

Hj^perl)(Uj|,  'exaggeration;'  e.g.  gemini  minantur  in  caelum  scopuli 
(Verg.);  or  the  description  of  Camilla's  swiftness  in  last  ex.  of 
§  642. 

BystSr&n  prMirdn,  'putting  the  former  later,'  of  an  inversion  in  expres- 
sions of  the  proper  order  in  thought  or  fact ;  e.g.  moriamur  et 
in  arma  ruamus  (Verg.). 

949  IrOnl^  'dissimulation,'  when  the  thing  that  is  said  is,  or  suggests,  the  con- 

trary of  that  which  is  meant;  e.g.  in  balneis  delituerunt:  testis 
egregios!  dein  tenure  prosiluerunt;  homines  temperantis!  (Cic 
Caec,  16) ;  meqtu  timoris  argue  tu,  Drance,  cntando  tot  stragis 
acervos  Teucrorum  tua  dextra  dedit  (Verg.).  (Cf.  §  653  and  many 
sentences  with  quasi  (600).) 

UtdtSs,  '  plainness,'  used  of  a  self-depreciatory  mode  of  speaking ;  e.  g.  non 
fiego  instead  of  ato  ;  non  indoctus  for  doctus^  &c. 

Kdt&phSira  (or  tramOatlo),  'transference '  of  a  term  from  its  proper  subject 
to  another :  frequently  the  application  of  a  physical  or  concrete 
term  to  a  mental  or  abstract  subject;  e.g.  sitiunt  segetesy  asper 
homo  ('rough,*  i.e.  » ill-tempered ')  5  incensus  ira^  'fired  with 
rage ; '  eloquentuie  fulmina^  &c  It  differs  from  allegory  only  by  be- 
ing less  sustained,  and  by  being  worked  into  the  discourse  instead 
of  being  an  independent  fable.  Almost  all  language  is  metaphor, 
more  or  less  vivid  and  conscious. 

MStOnjhnl&i  *  change  of  name,'  applied  to  such  expressions  as  Neptunus  for 
'  sea ;  *  Vulcanus  for  *  fire ; '  Ceres  for '  com ; '  bene  moratae  urbcs  for 
bene  morati  urbis  cives  ;  Graecia  for  Graeci;  Vergilius  for  carmina 
Vergili;  proximus  ardet  Ucalegon,  where  Ucalegon  is  for  'Uca- 
legon's  house.' 

OnOzn&tOpoeta,  'name  making,'  in  modem  writers  applied  only  to  making 
names  from  the  sounds  which  they  are  to  denote ;  e.  g.  iHiHa^ 
'  howler  ;*  murmur;  clangor;  hirrire  (of  a  dog  snarling),  &c 

950  OzjhnfirOn,  'pointedly  foolish,'  applied  to  such  expressions  as  insaniens 
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sapientia  ;  strenua  inertia  ;  splendid?  mendax :  et  absentes  adsunt  et 

egentes  abundant  et  imbecilli  valent  ety  quod  difficUim  dictu  est, 

mortui  invunt  (Cic.  iMel,  7). 
F&rdnOxn&sia  (adnoxniiiatlb),  'pla3dng  upon  a  word/  *  punning; '  e.g.  consul 

ipseparvo  animoet  pravoi  facie  magis  quamfacetiis  indiculus  (Cic. ). 

Inceptio  est  amentium  haud  amantium  (Tef.).    Praetor  iste  vel 

potius  praedo  sociorum,     Cui  quod  libet,  hoc  licet. 
F6rIlibr&kU^  '  roundabout  expression/  '  circumlocution ;  *  e.  g.  fac  discas  for 

disce;  vos  oratos  volo  for  vos  oro ;  Scipionis  provuientia  Kartha- 

ginis  opes /regit  for  Scipio  Karthaginem /regit, 
PrdsQpdpoela,  *  personification ;  *  e.  g.  crudelitatis  mater  avaritiast,  pater 
/uror,    Sipatria  rnea  loquatur,  *M,  Tulli,  quidagis?^  (Cic.)  Ex- 

templo  Lihycu  magnet  it  Fama  per  urbes  (Verg.).     See  Verg.  Aen, 

VI.  273 — 281. 
Sj^ecd6cli9,  when  the  whole  is  'understood  along  with'  (L  e.  under  the  name 

oO  *tf  part;"*  e.g.  puppis  for  navis;  tectum  for  domus ;  mucro  or 

/errum  for  gladius;  &c. 

951  Sdloedsmns,  i.e.  grammatical  blunder  in  matters  of  S3mtax;  Quintilian  in- 

stances non/eceris  for  ne/eceris  (§  668) ;  hie  aut  ille  for  hie  an  ille; 
eo  intus  and  intra  sum  for  eo  intra  and  intus  sum.  See  Barba- 
TismuB. 

Sjhi5iij^iiila,  *  using  different  words  or  expressions  for  same  meaning ; '  e.  g, 
non/eram,  nonpatiar,  non  sinam  (Cic).  Words  of  same  mean- 
ing are  called  8j^0njhn&;  e.g.  gladius  with  ensis ;  scutum  with 
clipeus;marew\\}ipontus^8iC, 

Tantfildgia,  '  repetition  of  the  same  thing ; '  sometimes  used  as  identical  with 
synonsanla ;  sometimes  applied  to  repetitions  of  the  same  word ; 
e.  g.  non  solum  igitur  illud  judicium  judicii  simile^  judicesy  non/uit 
(Cic).  Nam  cujus  rationis  ratio  non  exstat,  ei  rationi  ratio  non 
est /idem  habere  (Comif.). 

952  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  these  terms  are  only  short  modes  of 
referring  to  certain  (or  uncertain)  classes  of  usages,  and  the  sphere  of  this 
application  is  different  in  different  writers.  Whether  the  usages  are  legiti* 
mate  or  proper  depends  on  the  context  and  'the  occasion  and  on  general 
considerations  of  intelligibility,  good  sense,  vigorous  expression,  propriety, 
habit  of  speakers  and  writers  and  the  like,  and  does  not  depend  at  all  on 
there  being  a  name  for  the  usage.  A  name  confers  no  licence,  and  a  gram- 
matical or  rhetorical  figure  is  a  name  of  a  fact,  not  of  a  law.  The  mciie  in 
which  these  figures  are  spoken  of  in  old  writers  (e.g.  *  This  is  hy  metonymy,* 
&c)  might  mislead  a  student  to  attribute  to  them  some  inherent  worth  or 
authority. 
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APPENDIX  F. 
PRINCIPAL  (EXTANT)  LATIN  AUTHORS. 

Prae'Ciceraruan  Age. 

933  Cn.  VaeYliLS,  a  Latin  of  Campania^  d.  199  B.a  Dramatic  and  epic 
poems;  only  fragments  extant. 

T.  MaectUR  PlautUB,  b.  954^.0.  at  Sassina  in  Umbria,  d.  184  B.C. 
Comedies,  20  of  which  are  extant,  many  being  written  201-^189  B.  c 

Q.  EnniuB,  b.  239  B.C.  at  Radiae  in  Calabria,  d.  169  B.C.  Poems 
epic  and  dmmatic;  only  fragments  extant. 

H.  Pordns  Cato  (CeiisorlniiB),  b.  234  b.c.  at  Tuscalnm,  d.  149  b.c. 
History,  speeches,  and  treatise  00  fanmng;  this  treatise  and  fragments 
extant. 

954  P.  TSrentiuB,  b.  185  b.c.  at  Carths^;  d.  159  B.C.  Six  comedies;  all 
'preserved. 

L.  Attius  (or  AodnB),  b.  170  B.C,  d.  dr.  94  B.c.  Tragedies  and 
other  poems;  fragments  only  extant. 

C.  Lftellins,  b.  148  B.C.  at  Suessa  Annmca  in  Campania,  d.  103  B.C. 
Satires ;  only  fragments  extant. 

955  Golden  Age,     (A)  Ciceronian. 

CornlflciiLS,  probable  name  of  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  rhetoric 
addressed  to  C.  Herennius  and  printed  with  Cicero's  works.  Possibly 
Q.  Comificius  trib.  pi.  69  B.C. 

X.  Terantiiis  Varro,  b.  ti6  b.c.  at  Reate,  d.  27  B.C.  Antiquarian 
and  granmiatical  writings;  satires,  partly  in  verse;  a  treatise  on  farming. 
Extant:  part  of  a  work  on  the  Latin  language  (written  cir.  43  B.C.),  and 
the  treatise  </<?  re  rustica  (written  37  B.C.) :  fragments  only  of  others. 

M.  TnUlus  ClcSro,  b.  106  b.c.  at  Tusculum,  d.  43  B.C.  Speeches, 
treatises  on  rhetoric  and  philosophy,  and  private  letters.  58  speeches 
(some  mutilated),  most  of  the  treatises  and  many  letters  are  extant.  Speeches 
from  81  B.  c ;  treatises  from  55  B.C.,  except  a  work  on  rhetoric  wntten  in 
his  youth ;  letters  from  68  B.  c.  all  reaching  nearly  to  his  death.  Frag- 
ments only  of  his  poems  extant. 

Q.  Tulliiui  Cicero,  b.  102  B.C.,  d.  43  B.C.  A  short  political  essay 
de  petitione  consulatus:  extant  (with  his  brother's  writings). 

C.  JfUlos  Caesar,  b.  100  b.c.,  d.  44  b.c.  Speeches,  history,  treatises 
on  astronomy  and  grammar ;  only  histories  (or  rather  notes  for  history)  of 
his  own  campaigns  extant. 

A.  Hirtlus,  d.  43  B.C.,  wrote  8th  book  of  Caesar  de  Bdlo  Gallico, 
and  Bellum  Alexandrinum :  both  extant,  printed  with  Caesar. 

Comilias  Ndpos,  b.  104  to  94  B.a  near  the  Po,  d.  after  32  B.C.  His- 
tory in  the  form  of  biographies  :  some  extant. 

T.  Llicretins  C&rus,  b.  98  b.c,  d.  55  b.c.  Philosophical  poem: 
extant. 

C.  y&ieriu8  C&tallas,  b.  87  b.c.  at  Verona,  d.  54  B.C.  Poems, 
of  varied  character;  epic,  lyric,  occasional:  extant. 
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Publilini  Syrui  of  Antioch,  cir.  45  9.  c.  Mimes.  Extant  a  collection 
of  proverbial  lines  extracted  from  them. 

0.  Sallnstlni  Crlspng,  b.  87  b.c.  at  Amitemum,  d.  34  B.C.  History. 
Extant ;  histories  of  wars  with  Catiline  and  with  Jugurtha,  and  some 
speeches  from  the  other  histories. 

956  M.  Caellns  M.  F.  RUfus  b.  85—82  B.C.,  d.  cir.  48  B.C.  Speeches.- 
Some  lively  letters  to  Cicero  are  extant,  forming  Book  viii.  of  Cic.  ad 
Familiares, 

Among  other,  correspondents  of  Cicero,  several  of  whose  letters  have 
come  to  us  with  Cicero's,  are  L.  Kunattiis  Plancus  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  Book 
X.) ;  C.  Aslnius  Pollio  (same  Book) ;  D.  Brutus  (Bookxi.);  0.  Casslns 
(Bookxii.);  P.  LentulUB  (ibid.);  M.  Junius  Brutus  (Cic.  £jfis£.  cut 
M*  Brutum).  One  or  two  letters  also  occur  from  C.  JuL  Caesar,  Cn. 
Pompeius,  M.  Pordus  Cato,  M.  Antonius,  BL  Xepidus,  Q.  Metel- 
lus  Nepos,  MatiuB,  Caeclna,  Cicero  fillns. 

(B)  Augustan, 

057  P.  Vergllius  M&ro,  b.  70  b.c  at  Andes  near  Mantua,  d.  19  B.C. 
Rural  and  epic  poems,  viz.  Bucolica  (B.C.  41 — 38) ;  Georgica  (B.C.  37 — 30); 
Aeneis  (begun  cir.  B.  c.  26 ;  left  unfinished  at  his  death) :  all  extant.  Some 
other  smaller  poems,  partly  satirical,  which' have  been  ascribed  to  him,  are 
extant. 

Q.  Hdrfttius  Flaccus,  b.  65  b.c  at  Venusia,  d.  8  B.  c.  Poems  lyrical 
and  satirical  or  didactic ;  partly  in  the  form  of  epistles ;  all  extant. 

T.  LIvlus,  b.  59  B.C.  at  Patavium,  d.  17  A.  D.  History  of  Rome  from 
the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  death  of  Drusus  (9  B.  c),  in  142  books  of 
which  35  books  (viz.  I — X.  XX — ^XLV)  only  are  extant. 

Albius  TIbullus,  b.  cir.  54  B.C.,  d.  19  B.C.  Poems  chiefly  amatory. 
Other  poems  are  printed  with  Tibullus',  especially  those  of 

Lygd&mus,  b.  cir.  43  B.C.    Amatory  poems. 

Seztus  Prdpertius,  b.  cir.  49  b.c  in  Umbria,  d.  after  16  B.  c.  Poems 
chiefly  amatory;  all  extant. 

L.  Annaeus  S6n6ca  (the  father),  b.  cir.  54  b.  c.  at  Corduba,  d.  cir. 
38  A.  D.  Wrote  in  old  age  reminiscences  and  specimens  of  the  exercises 
of  rhetorical  schools,  called  Suasoriae  and  Controversiae ;  partly  extant. 
(Often  called  Seneca  Rhetor  to  distinguish  him  from  his  son.) 

Vitruvius Pollio,  cir.  14  B.C.  Wrote  a  work  on  Architecture,  still 
extant. 

P.  OYldius  N&so,  b.  43  B.C.  at  Sulmo,  d.  17  A. D.  Poems  amatory 
(B.C.  14 — I  A.D.)  mythological  and  antiquarian  (a.  D.  1 — 8)  and  elegiac 
(a.d.  9 — 16)  all  extant.    A  tragedy  which  he  wrote  is  not  extant. 

Gr&tius.    Poem  on  hunting;  extant  probably  only  in  part. 

Manilius.  Poem  on  astronomy  written  about  the  end  of  Augustus' 
reign;  extant. 

Silver  Age.      (A)  Age  of  Seneca. 

953        T.  Oaudius  Caesar  Oermanicus,  b.  15  b.  c,  d.  18  a.  d.    Translation 
in  hexameters  of  Aratus*  poem  on  the  constellations. 

M.  Telleins  P&tercftlus,  a  soldier  before  i  A.  D.,  d.  after  30  a.d. 
Roman  history ;.  a  short  work  mainly  extant.. 
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y&ldrlni  ^•'*^y""«.  cir.  30  A.D.  Wrote  collection  of  anecdotes, 
all  or  almost  all  extant. 

iu  CkkmiUiis  Oelins,  time  of  Tiberius.  Practical  treatises  on  various 
arts;  work  on  medicine  extant. 

Phaedrui  (freedman  of  Augustus).    Fables  in  verse ;  mainly  extant. 

L.  Annaeiu  Sdndea  (the  son),  b.  cir.  4  B.C.,  d.  65  a.  d.  Philosophy 
and  tragedies;  both  largely  extant. 

Q.  CurtlUB  RQflu,  time  of  Claudius.  History  of  Alexander  the  Great ; 
not  wholly  extant. 

L,  JflniiiB  KOdftrfttUB  COlftmella,  of  Gades,  time  between  Celsus  and 
I'linius  major.  Treatise  on  farming,  in  twelve  books  (one  in  verse);  all 
extant. 

Q.  AicOnini  P9dl&xiii8,  cir.  3 — 88  A.D.  Notes  on  Cicero's  speeches, 
partly  preserved. 

Pomp^taiias  Hela  of  Tingentera  in  Spain,  time  of  Claudius.  Ge(^[raphy; 
extant 

A  Per  slut  RaocoB,  b.  at  Volaterra  34  A.D.,  d.  62  a.d.  Satirical 
poetry ;  extant. 

H.  Annaeiu  Lftcftnns,  b.  39  a.d.,  d.  65  a.  d.  Poem  on  war  between 
Pompey  and  Caesar  called  Pharsalia  ;  extant. 

FetrOnlUB  ArUter,  time  of  Nero.  Romance;  extant  in  large  frag- 
ments, chiefly  in  prose,  but  partly  in  verse. 

Calpur&ini^  time  of  Nero.    Bucolic  poetry ;  extant. 


959  (B)    jig^  of  Quintilian. 

C.  PlIninB  SecTiiuliis  (the  elder),  b.  «3  A.D.,  d.  79  a.d.  History, 
Grammar,  Natural  History;  extant  only  Natural  History  in  37  books. 

C.  y&lftrias  Flaccos,  d.  before  90  A.  d.  Epic  poem  on  Argonautic 
expedition  ;  extant. 

C.  Sllius  ItSUcuB,  b.  25  A.D.,  d.  loi  A.D.  Epic  poem  on  2nd  Punic 
War.     Extant. 

P.  PapiXLiUB  St&tins,  b.  at  Naples  cir.  45  a.d.,  d.  96  a.d.  Poems 
epic  and  occasional.  Extant:  Thebais  cir.  80—92  A.D. ;  Achilleis  (un- 
finished) and  Silvae  written  in  the  last  years  of  his  life. 

K.  V&lSrIu8  Martl&lis,  b.  at  Bilbilis  in  Spam  cir.  42  A.D.,  d.  cir. 
102  A.  D.     Epigrams  in  verse ;  extant. 

M.  F&bios  QuintllianuB,  b.  at  Calagurris  in  Spain,  cir.  35  A.D., 
d.  cir.  95  A.  D.     Treatise  on  rhetoric ;  extant. 

Sex.  JfUlus  FrontlnuB,  b.  cir.  40  a.d.,  d.  cir.  103  a.d.  Military  and 
engineering  works.  Extant :  treatise  on  Roman  aqueducts,  and  anecdotes 
of  military  tactics,  arid  fragments. 

980  (C)    Age  of  Tacitus, 

CornSllTiB  T&cItUB,  b.  cir.  54  a.d.,  d.  cir.  119  a.d.  Rhetoric  and 
later  Roman  history.  Extant :  a  considerable  part  of  the  history,  a  life  of 
Tulius  Agricola  and  a  description  of  Germany.  A  dialogue  *  </<?  orator ibus ' 
IS  attributed  to  him,  but  its  very  different  style  from  that  of  the  other 
works  of  Tacitus  makes  this  attribution  doubtful. 

C*  PlIniuB  CaedOiiu  SecundUB  (the  younger),  b.  at  Comum  62  a.d., 
d.  1 13  A.  D.  Letters  (published  by  himself)  and  a  pan^yrical  speech.  Extant.* 
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B.  Jflnins  Jftyin&litf,  b.  at  AquTnum  cir.  67  A.D.,  d.  cir.  147  A.D. 
(So  acqording  to  Friedlander.  Usually  put  20  years  earlier.)  Satires; 
extant 

Velins  LongUB,  time  of  Trajan.  Grammatical  treatises,  one  of  which 
is  extant.  .      . 

Hyginns,  time  of  Trajan.    Landsurvejring ;  partly  extant. 

0.  8a6t5nlU8  TnuunimTUi,  b«  cir.  75  a.d.,  d.  cir.  160  A.D.  Biogra- 
phical, antiquarian  and  grammatical  writings.  Partly  extant,  principally 
the  Lives  of  the  Caesars,  written  cir.  120  A.D.. 


APPENDIX   G. 

ABBREVIATIONS. 

For  abbreviations  qI  money y  see  §§  178,  18 1,  oidate^  §§  9i7»  91S. 
(i)  First  names  (Fraenomlna). 


A. 

AnlTis. 

Mam. 

Mamerciis. 

App. 

Appins. 

N.  or  Num. 

Knmerlns. 

C. 

Gains. 

P. 

Pnbllns. 

Cn. 

anaens. 

Q. 

Qvlntns. 

D. 

BedmuB. 

S.  or  Sex. 

Sextns. 

K. 

Kaeso. 

Ser. 

Servlus. 

L. 

Lndiis. 

S.^rSp. 

Spnrlns. 

M. 

Harcas. 

T. 

Titos. 

M. 

Manius. 

Ti. 

Tiberius. 

Women's  names  are  expressed  by  inverted  characters ;  as,  0  for  Gaia. 

(2)     Titles  of  Persons,  &^c. 

Ces.  or  Gens 

.  Censor  ^r  Censores. 

QUIR. 

Qvintes. 

Cos.i 

Cozisul  or  Consnles. 

Resp. 

RespuUlca. 

D. 

Divus. 

R.  P.  P.  R.  Q 

RespubUca  Popull  Ro- 

Des. 

Designatus. 

maal  Qvtrltlom. 

F. 

Filins. 

S. 

Servus, 

Imp. 

Imperator. 

S.  p.  Q.  R. 

Senatns    Fopulusque 

Leg. 

Legatus. 

Bomanus. 

L.  or  Lib. 

libertns,  liberta. 

S.  P.  P.  Q.  R. 

Senatus  Populus  Fie- 

Mag. 

Magister. 

besque  Bomana. 

N. 

Nopos. 

Tr.  Mil. 

Trlbunus  Mmtunu 

P.  C. 

Patres  Conscrlpti. 

Tr.  Pl. 

Trlbunus  Flebls. 

P.M. 

Pontlfex  BlazlninB. 

Tr.  Pot. 

TrlbnnlcUlFotestate. 

PR. 

Praetor,<7rPraetore8.  X.  V. 

Decemvlr(um)». 
Deeemvlr(um)  stlltl- 

PROC.<?rPRO, 

)  Froconsule,  i.e.  Pro-  X.  Vir.  Stl. 

Cos. 

consul. 

JUDIK. 

bus    (i.e.   liUbus) 

Pro.  Pr. 

Propraetor. 

Judlcandls. 

Proq. 

Proqvaestor. 

XV.  V.  S.  F. 

Qvlndecimvlrl  sacrifl 

P.  R. 

Popnlus  Bomanns. 

fiuiiuncU8« 

Q. 

Qvaestor. 

*  Not  until  3rd  cent.  p.  Chr.  was  cons,  used ;  in  Diocletian's  time  be- 
gan the  custom  of  doubling  the  s  (e.g.  conss.)  to  denote  the  plural 
(Mommsen). 

*  Descriptive  genitive;  *of,*  i.e.  *one  of  the  ten  commissioners/ 
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The  name  of  the  tribe  to  which  a  person  belonged  is  sometimes  added 
to  the  name  in  an  abbreviated  form;  thus,  Pap.  for  PiqytnUl;  <|fi.  or 
Qrlr.  for  <2vl]1]|&.  See  §  512,  and  Caelius*  letter  in  Cic.  EpisL  ad  Fanu 
VIII.  8, 8  5. 

(3)    Sepulchral. 

D.  M.  S.  IMS  Ibaflnui  BacnuiL  H.  S.  E.  mo  ailiui  est. 

D.  S.  P.  De  faa  peqimla.  OB.  OMlt. 

F.  C.  FftQiendnm  cnravlt.  P.  C.  Ponondnm  ooravlt^ 

H.C.  £•  mc  oonditiiB  est.  V.  Vlzit. 


(4)  Jn  voting  on  trials. 

A.  AbsolYO. 

C.  Oondemno. 

N.  L.  Non  liquet. 


In  voting  on  laws, 

A.  P.         Antiquam  (legem)  probe. 
V.  R.        Utt  rogas. 


(5)     Epistolary. 

D.  Data  (est  eplstola). 

S.  D.  Salutem  dldt. 

S.  P.  D.     Salntem  plnrimam  dldt. 

S.  Salutem.  (dldt). 

S.  V.  B.  E.  E.  V.    SI  vales,  bene  est :  ego  valeo. 

S.  T.  E.  Q.  V.  B.  E.  E.  Q.  V.    Si  tu  exerdtusque  valetls  bene 

est :  ego  qiuxnie  valeo. 
S.  V.  G.  V.    Si  vales  gaudeo.    Valeo. 

(6)    Jn  decrees  of  the  Senate. 

D.  E.  R.  I.  C.    De  ea  re  ita  censaenmt. 

I.  N.  Intercessit  nemo.       Scr.  arf.  Scribendo  arfttemnt  (i.e.  adfaenmt). 

S.  C.  Senatns  consultum.  V.  F.    Verba  fieett. 

(7)    Miscellaneous. 

ITER.       Iternm. 
L.  libertas. 

M.  P.        Mills  passmim. 
Q.  B.  F.  F.  Q.  S.    Quod  bonum  felix 
fitustninque  sit  (cf.  §  666) . 

HS  (for  IIS,  i.e.  duo + semis)  sestertius  (§  910). 


A. 

U. 

C. 

D. 

D. 

Bono  dedit. 

DD. 

Dederunt. 

D. 

D. 

D. 

Dat,  dioat,  dedicat. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

Felix,  faustum,  fortuna- 
tum. 

(8)    Modem  Latin. 


A.  C.    Anno  CliriBti. 

A.  D.    Anno  Domini. 

A.  M.    Anno  mundL 

a.C.n.)  ante) 

p.C.n.\  post  j 

c.    caput,  capitis,  &c.  {chapter). 

cet.    cetera. 

cf.    confer,  or,  oonferatur. 

Cod.,  Codd.     Codex,  Codices. 


Christum  natum. 


coll.    collato,  or,  collatis. 

comp.  or  cp.    oompara,  or,  compa- 

retur. 
del.   dele,  or,  deleatur. 
D.  O.  M.    Deo  Optimo  mazimo.  ' 
ed.,  edd.    editio,  editiones. 
e.g.    exempli  grati&. 
etc.  or  &c.    et  cetera, 
h.  e.    hoc  est. 
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I.  C.    Jemi  Clizlstiis. 

Ictus.    Juris  ocnuniltiiB. 

ibid,    iliidem. 

id.    idem. 

i.  e.    id  est. 

i.q.    id' quod. 

L.  or  lib.,  Libb.    Liber,  Llbri. 

L.  B.    Lectori  Benevolo. 

].  c.    loco  citato: 

].  1.    looo  laudato. 

leg.    lege,  or,  legatur. 

L.S.    Locus  SlgiUi. 

MS.,  MSS.  Manuscrlptum  (or  Manu-Y.  eel.    Vlr  oeleberrlmus. 

scrlptus,  sc.  liber),  Manuscripta,  V.  cl.    Vlr  darlssimus. 

or  manuscriptL  V.  T.    Vetns  Testamentum. 


N.B.    Hotabene. 

N.  T,    HoTum  Testamentum. 

obs.    observa,  or,  obsenretur. 

P.  S.    Fostscriptum. 

q.  V.    quern,  or  quod,  vide. 

sc.    scilicet. 

sq.,  sqq.    sequenti,  sequentlbus. 

s.  V.    sub  voce. 

vid.    vide. 

viz.    videlicet. 

V.    versus,  versum,  &c. 

V.  c.    verb!  causa. 


TRANSLATION  OF  EXAMPLES  IN  SYNTAX. 

[The  figures  relate  to  the  sections.] 

439.  They  will  compare  Veii,  Fidenae,  Collatia,  Aricia,  Tusc&lum  with 
Caere,  T^num,  Neap61is,  Pfiteoli,  Nuceria.  You  gave  no  answer  to  your 
fellow-citizens,  none  to  your  allies,  none  to  kings:  no  assertion  was  made 
by  the  verdict  of  judges,  by  the  votes  of  the  people,  by  the  authority  of  the 
body  before  me :  before  your  eyes  was  a  dumb  forum,  a  voiceless  senate-house, 
a  silent  and  downcast  state.  441  (a).  He  unites  his  two  daughters  to 

the  royal  youths  Lucius  and  Arruns  Tarquin.  Publius  and  Servius  Sulla. 
Tiberius  and  Gaius  Gracchus.  Pet  Tullia,  my  little  darling,  is  clamorous 
for  your  present.  O  philosophy  guide  of  life,  O  thou  that  ever  seekest  for 
virtue  and  drivest  vices  forth.  This  is  the  war,  Porsinna,  which  we 
Roman  youths  proclaim  against  you.     The  name  of  that  disease  is  avarice. 

441  (d).  This  city  is  Rome.  Caesar  was  created  consul.  Caesar  may 
be  (be  created,  propose  a  law  in  his  capacity  of,)  consul.  Gaius  Junius 
dedicated  when  dictator  the  temple,  which  he  had  vowed  when  consul,  and 
had  ordered  when  censor  to  be  built.  Dolabella  having  been  decreed 
yesterday  to  be  an  enemy,  war  must  be  carried  on.  Could  I  make  Cilicia 
into  Aetolia  or  Macedonia?  A  good-for-nothing  and  an  idler  is  Davus : 
you  on  the  other  hand  are  spoken  of  as  a  fine  and  clever  judge  of  the  old 
masters.  The  arrival  of  Philotimus — what  a  fellow  that  is  I  such  a  fool  and 
for  ever  telling  lies  for  Pompey— took  away  all  our  breath.  This  man's 
name  also  is  Menaechmus.  The  boy  had  the  name  of  Needson  given  him 
from  his  poverty.    We  caught  a  sight  of  your  heart,  a  simpleminded  fellow. 

443.  The  learned  are  of  opinion.  Sweets  delight.  What  is  this? 
To  whom  did  he  give  the  purchase  money?  whence  did  he  |[et  it,  and 
how  much  was  it  he  gave?  I  am  a  timid  man.  I  am  a  timid  woman. 
They  are  timid  women.  Death  then  is  a  wretched  thing,  since  it  is  an 
evil  thing.  That  is  just  what  I  think,  that  the  good  are  blessed,  the 
villainous  are  wretched.  Flattery  is  unworthy  not  merely  of  a  friend  but 
even  of  a  freeman.  Toil  and  pleasure,  things  most  unlike  by  nature,  are 
joined  to  one  another  by  a  kind  of  natural  fellowship.  Leisure  and  riches, 
which  mortals  count  the  first  things.  The  heads  of  that  conspiracy  were  (men) 
beaten  with  rods  and  struck  with  axes.  A  grievous  thing  is  a  wolf  to  the 
folds.    An  uncertain  and  ever  changeable  creature  is  woman.  444.  A 

young  man,  an  agnate  (a  relative  through  males ;  cp.  App.  C),  a  friend, 
a  living  creature,  an  infant,  a  youth,  a  married  man,  an  intimate,  a  rustic, 
a  serpent  {a  crawling  he  or  she),  a  fellow,  &c.  A  convenience,  a  decree, 
a  sa3ring,  a  deed,  fate  {an  uttered  thing),  a  prodigy,  an  agreement,  a  sin, 
an  answer,  a  secret,  truth,  a  vow,  &c.  445.  This  empty  affair  was 

presently  the  cause  of  a  real  disaster.  I  restore  to  you  that  law  of 
Acilius*,  by  which  law  many  have  been  condemned  after  one  statement  of 
the  case.  446.  All  lands  and  seas.     Lands  and  seas  all.     To  man's 

service  we  see  all  lands  and  seas  obedient.  447,  The  African  (wind); 
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hoary  (hairs) ;  the  (games)  of  the  circus;  a  birth(day);  the  setting  (son*  i.e. 
the  west) ;  the  Seventh  (month,  i.e.  September) ;  the  sesterce  (coin  of  two  and 
a  half  pounds).  Africa  (the  land  of  the  Afrt) ;  Iamb  ^flesh^ ;  Appius'  (road) ; 
aritmnetic  (the  art  of  num€ratwn) ;  hot  (water) ;  a  tithe  (tenlA  part) ;  right 
(himd);  a  wild  (beast);  the  Latin  (festival^;  father-(land) ;  a  bordered 
(gown);  the  main  (thing);  a  three-oar  (ship),  1. e.  with  three  ranks  of  oars. 
An  estate  at  Cumae;  Falemian  (wine) ;  neat  (wine) ;  winter-,  settled,  quar- 
ters. To  play  the  first  (parts);  to  drink  cold  (water).  448.  True 
friendships  are  (friendships)  for  ever,  /hand  over  to  you  a  kingdom,  strong 
if  you  be  good,  weak  if  you  be  evil.  449.  They  are  called  in  their  own 
tongue  Kelts,  in  ours  Gauls.  The  wings  (tend)  in  different  directions, 
the  right  tends  towards  the  camp  of  the  Samnites,  the  left  towards  the  city. 
460.  The  envoys  came  to  Caesar :  he  sent  them  back  immediately. 
That  fatherland  is  the  first  ^to  us  in  deamess,  L  e.)  in  our  affections,  for  which 
we  ought  to  die,  and  to  which  we  ought  to  devote  ourselves  wholly,  and  in 
which  we  ought  to  place  all  that  is  ours.  For  myself  I  was  never  brought 
to  such  great  hopes  by  your  letters  as  I  was  by  those  of  others.  Sternness  in 
old  age  I  approve,  but,  like  other  things,  in  bounds.  The  place  on  to  which 
the  Enetans  and  the  Trojans  first  disembarked  is  called  Troy.  451.. 
That  they  used  to  think  was  riches,  that  was  good  reputation,  and  great 
rank.  What  among  others  is  called  passionateness,  in  a  despotism  is  named 
haughtiness  and  cruelty.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  Roman  should 
bring  succour  to  the  people  of  Luceria;  the  only  matter  for  deliberation 
was  the  road  (§  490)  they  should  take.  Pompey  the  father  who  was  a  light 
to  the  empire  of  the  Roman  people  having  been  extinguished,  his  son,  the 
very  copy  of  the  father,  was  put  to  death.  452.  It  is  only  to  the  wise 
man  that  it  happens  to  do  nothing  unwillingly,  or  in  pain,  or  under  com- 
pulsion.  Manus  who  was  previously  set  against  the  nobility,  then  presses 
them  much  and  fiercely.  Active  make  for  the  forum  in  the  morning  and 
at  (i.e.  not  before)  eventide  your  house.  Appius  from  that  day  maintained 
the  obstinaqr  from  of  old  hereditary  in  his  £unily  by  holding  the  censor- 
ship  alone.  4M.  Milo  was  present.  Pompey  spoke.  The  gates  are 
thrown  open.  Knowest  thou  not?  Take  then  your  crook.  Guilt  falls  to 
prayers,  the  innocent  to  wrath.  It  is  the  facts,  the  time,  the  risks,  poverty, 
the  splendid  spoils  of  war,  more  than  my  words  that  urge  you.  Whence 
and  whither  wends  Catius?  466.  Lo,  Priam  (is  here).  Ha,  Cris- 
pinus  again.  Ha,  two  letters  from  Varro.  There's  a  crime,  there's  a 
cause  for  a  runaway  (slave),  to  put  a  king  on  his  trial.  457.  Hail,  my 
soul.  O  dear  Clinia,  hail.  Mother,  I  call  on  thee.  Keep  not  thy  wrath, 
great  priestess :  Go,  our  glory,  go.  O  Corydon,  Corydon,  what  madness 
seized  you  ?  You,  mounds  and  groves  of  Alba,  you,  I  say,  I  implore.  Pollio, 
thee,  Messalla,  with  thy  brother,  and  you  too,  Bibulus  and  Servius,  and  with 
them  thee,  bright  Fumius,  I  deliberately  pass  over.  459.  Caesar 
advanced  a  three  days'  journey.  A  wall  ten  feet  high.  He  is  a  thousand 
paces  from  Utica.  One  ought  not  to  swerve  a  nail  s  breadth  from  a  right 
consciei\pe.  Caesar  pitches  his  camp  three  thousand  paces  from  the  camp 
of  the  Helvetii.  460.  Through  the  nights  he  kept  watch  till  actual 
morning,  the  whole  of  the  day  he  used  to  snore.  Now  for  a  year  you  have 
been  attending  Cratippus'  lectures.  Nor  will  he  be  of  this  mind  all  his 
life.  Sextus  Roscius,  forty  years  old.  461.  Somewhat  we  have  aide^l 
the  Rutulians.  What  hurt  do  those  things  of  yours  do  me?  One  feeling 
have  you  all,  one  desire.  '  Sweetly  smiling,  sweetly  speaking  Lalage  will  I 
love.  Rough,  bitter-looking,  back  he  retreats.  Do  I  already  seem  to  you 
to  be  living  a  long  life?    Let  me,  I  pray  thee,  first  rage  this  rage  of  mine. 
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I  have  served  a  slavery  to  thy  commaiids,  my  father.  4(2.  In  face  and 

shoulders  like  a  God.  And  she  stands  with  her  side  pierced  (§471,  i)  with' 
a  javelin,  stands  wounded  in  the  breast.  The  women  clothe-  themselves  in 
linen  robes,  leaving  their  arms  bare  to  the  shoulders  (bare  as  to  their  fore- 
arms and  arms  alx>ve  elbow).  Anxious  on  behalf  of  the  genersd.  They 
live  mainly  on  milk  and  cattle.  '  468.  Far^across  the  Tiber  he  lies  (ill) 
near  Caesar's  gardens.  Hannibal  threw  his  forces  across  the  £bro.  The 
Belgae  crossed  the  Rhine  of  old.  He  keeps  his  army  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  enemy.     He  himself  nearer  the  mountain  places  his  troops.  464." 

He  went  away  (into  Sicily  to  Sjnracuse,  i.e.)  to  Syracuse  in  Sicily.  We  came 
to  Leucas :  thence  we  had  a  splendid  voyage  to  Corcyra.  Write  to  your 
home.  The  old  man  buried  himself  in  the  country.  Exiled  by  fate  he 
came  to  Italy  and  the  Lavinian  shores.  The  army  was  ordered  to  assemble 
at  Aquilonia.     He  received  a  matron  into  his  house.  465.  He  went  to 

Tarquinii,  a  large  city  of  Etruria.  466.  They  come  to  look,  they  come 

to  be  looked  at  themselves.  Maecenas  goes  to  play,  I  and  Vergil  to  take 
some  sleep.  I  was  engaged  just  now  to  cook,  not  to  be  thrashed.  Is 
she  given  in  marriage  to  Pamphilus  to-day?  467.  He  went  off  to 

take  service  with  the  king  in  Sicily  (unto  Sicily  to  the  king  to  fight). 
He  flies  to  the  Beaks  (i.e.  the  place  of  addressing  the  Romans).  He  forced 
him  to  an  arbitration  (to  an  arbitrator).  468.  Not  woods  nor  rivers, 

'tis  the  country  she  loves  and  boughs  bearing  prolific  fruits.  Cervius  in 
wrath  is  ever  tnreatening  ^folk)  with  the  laws  and  ballot  box.  Ware  d(^. 
I  returned  thanks.  He  gives  me  words  (instead  of  money,  i.e.  cheats  me). 
469.  He  blushed  before  the  rights  and  honour  of  the  suppliant  (i.e.  He 
respected  the  rirfits  of  the  suppliant  who  appealed  to  his  honour).  The 
woods  reecho  'Beautiful  Amaryllis.*  He  begged  him  to  dance  (in  the 
character  of)  the  shepherd  Cyclops.  Even  now  with  the  tribuneship 
on  his  lips  he  seeks  an  opportunity  for  sedition.  470.   I  did  not 

conceal  from  you  the  language  of  Titus  Ampius.  I  was  the  first  whom  the 
tribune  asked  his  opinion.  The  Latin  lemons  had  been  taught  I^oman 
warfare  by  their  long  alliance.  471.  The  old  man  rises  and  wraps  his 

limbs  in  the  cloak.  This  youth  having  his  temples  girt  with  pure  bay.  At 
length  having  her  spirit  glutted,  at  length  having  avenged  her  hard  griefs. 
Boys  having  their  satchel  and  board  hanging  on  their  left  arm.  Having 
put  on  robes  girt  back,  barefoot,  with  hair  thrown  upon  her  bare 
shoulders.  472.  O  too  happy  tillers  of  the  soil,  if  they  did  but  know  their 
blessings.  What  a  wretched  guard  was  yours,  Gnaeus  Plandus !  what  a 
tearful  watch !  what  bitter  nights !  what  an  unfortunate  post  to  guard  my  life 
too !  On  your  honour,  gods  (I  appeal  to  your  honour);  (you  see)  a  man  lost 
and  wretched.  Lo  four  altars  I  behold  two  for  thee,  Daphnis,  two  (altars), 
high  altars,  for  Phoebus.  Whence  (can  I  get)  me  a  stone?  But  what  is  the 
good  of  riches  collected  by  such  torments?  474  (a).  You  plough  for 

yourself,  you  harrow  for  yourself,  you  sow  for  yourself,  for  yourself  also 
\vill  you  reap.  Whither  my  books  have  been  allowed  to  go,  I  am  not 
allowed  to  go.  He  says  to  Cleomenes :  I  will  spare  you  only.  When  I 
married  you,  my  torch  was  a  hurt  to  none.  What  wished  I  ior  my  wretched 
self?  Keep  your  things  to  yourself  {a  formula  used  in  divorces).  What 
presents  will  you  give  Nisus  worthy  of  him?  The  excdlent  fathter  smiled 
to  him.  474  {b),  I  put  in  to  unknown  (shores),  having  escaped  from 

my  brother  and  the  sea.  Life  is  taken  from  the  young  by  force,  from  the 
old  by  ripe  age.  Cassius  was  being  put  to  direct  the  fires,  Ceth^^us  the 
slaughter.  Thou  who  art  lord  to  me  art  a  wretched  slave  to  others.  Ward 
off  the  solstice  from  the  herd.  .         474  (r).  Everjrthing  is  made  m<»e  like  a 
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camp  than  a  city^  A  grievous  thing  is  a  wolf  to  the  folds,  showers  to  the 
ripe  com.  476.  From  thee  is  the  start:  for  thee  (i.e.  when  I  have 

preached  thee)  will  I  leave  off.  Leaning  on  a  taper  olive  thus  b^an  Damon. 
We  (men)  put  loads' on  certain  beasts,  we  put  yokes.  The  Samnites  kept 
riding  up  to  the  rampart.  476.  Caesar  had  everything  to  do  at  oncCi 

•Each  must  use  his  own  judgment.  Who  has  not  heard  of  Demosthenes' 
sleef^ess  nights?  To  many  good  men  he  left  tears  when  he  died,  to  none 
more  tears  than  thee.  Land  is  before  thy  eyes,  before  ours  are  the  waters. 
477.  To  himself  Damocles  seemed  a  fortunate  man.  Blest  to  me  is  the 
land  in  which  thou  wert  bom.  To  a  longing  mind  nothing  is  done  speedily 
enough.  To  those  who  confess  the  truth,  it  was  the  broacSicres  that  ruined 
Italy.  478.  This  was  their  two  days*  warservice  for  you.  But,  you  must 
know,  of  a  sudden  came  Caninius  to  me  in  the  moming.  There's  a  youth 
for  you,  the  copy  and  likeness  of  myself.  479.  Know  you  not  then 

that  kings  have  long  arms?  It  is  always  so  in  a  state;  those  who  have  np 
wealth  envy  the  good  (i.  e.  the  nobler).  What  is  the  good  of  fortune  to  me 
if  I  am  not  allowed  to  use  it  (Quo  mihi  with  accus.  not  nom.  perhaps  for 
quo  mihi  est  habere^!  In  this  case  I  have  to  do  entirely  with  Clodia.  It  will 
be  the  mischief  for  my  soldiers,  if  (I  shall  find)  they  have  not  kept  quiet. 
There's  for  you !    Woe  to  your  head !  480.  Cato  is  Rome's  father  and 

Rome's  husband.  For  him  the  eyes  (i.e.  his  eyes)  are  pressed  with  hard 
rest  and  iron  sleep.  As  a  lad  whose  name  was  Servius  Tullius  was  sleeping, 
his  head  they  say  caught  fire.  481.  A  commission  of  ten  for  writing 

laws.  The  instructions  for  doing  a  work.  They  settled  a  day  for  a  council. 
Magius  was  insolvent.  We  found  (at  the  time)  no  drinking-water.  482 
^a).  The  sea  is  destructive  to  greedy  skippers.  I  find  myself  foited  to  be  a 
burden  before  I  am  a  benefit  to  you.  As  a  vine  is  a  grace  to  trees,  and 
grapes  to  vines,  thou  art  all  grace  to  thine.  I  hate,  and  am  hatefiil  to,  the 
Romans.  The  business  did  not  prove  dama^ng  to  anyone.  That  easily 
comes  to  pass  which  is  dear  to  the  Gods.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  recount 
this.  482  {b).  To  sit  in  the  middle  of  three  is  among  the  Numidians 

.taken  as  an  honour.  He  has  it  in  charge  to  see  what  you  lack.  Who  will 
there  be  to  throw  that  at  you  as  a  fault?  You  blame  that  in  me  which  to 
Q.  Metellus  was  granted  to  be  an  honour,  and  is  tp-day  and  ever  will  be  the 
greatest  glory.  482  (c).  They  had  sent  the  cavalry  to  aid  Caesar.    He 

leaves  five  cohorts  to  guard  the  camp.  Not  until  the  battle  was  over 
did  the  Samnites  come  to  support  the  Romans.  485.  You  choose 

to  trade:  why  not  at  Pergamum?  at  Smyrna?  at  Tralles?  Fleeing 
from  the  battlefield  they  did  not  stop  before  (they  were  at)  Venusia  or 
Canusium.  The  commons  of  Rome  I  have  tended  in  the  field  and  at  home. 
I  am  in  an  agony  of  soul.  We  are  in  suspense  of  soul.  He  died  at  Cumae 
whither  he  had  betaken  himself.  486.  Fickle  as  the  wind,  let  me  in 

Rome  love  Tibur  and  at  Tibur  Rome.  He  prepares  for  war  by  land  and 
sea.  There  is  a  panic  all  through  the  camp.  The  first  of  the  two  spears 
was  fixed  in  the  ground,  the  second  in  the  middle  of  his  back*  488.  A 

senator  is  bid  three  things,  to  attend;  to  speak  in  his  place,  that  is,  when 
the  question  is  put  to  him ;  to  speak  with  moderation,  (that  is)  not  to  speak 
interminably.  In  the  first  place  we  see  (§  478)  everywhere  in  all  directions 
there  is  no  limit.  489.  They  agree  on  oath  that  no  one  should  receive 

to  his  city,  his  house,  his  table,  lus  hearth,  anyone  who  has  left  the  battle- 
field a  conquered  man.  He  from  his  notorious  intimacy  will  (cheer  mt 
with,  i.e.)  show  me  hospitality.  490.  A  wolf  entered  by  the  Esquilin^ 

Gate  and  passing  along  Tuscan  Street  had  escaped  through  the  Capene 
Gate.     From  here  we  take  straight  to  Beneventum.  491.  Caninius 
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having  come  to  me  late  in  the  evening  and  said  he  was. going  the  next 
morning  to  you,  I  wrote  a  letter  at  night.  I  wish  (that  it  should  be  come 
to  Philolaches  to  meet  me,  i.e.)  to  be  fetched  from  Philolaches'  (house), 
in  good  time.  The  temple  of  Castor  was  dedicated  the  same  jesi  on 
the  15th  July.  It  had  been  vowed  during  the  war  with  the  Latins. 
The  Arabs  wander  over  fields  and  mountains  winter  and  summer.  Livius 
(Andronicus)  exhibited  a  play  in  the  consulship  of  Gains  Claudius  and 
Marcus  (Sempronius)  Tuditanus  (i.e.  in  the  year  340  B.C.).  492.  In 

three  hours  you  can  get  to  Aduatuca.  If  he  had  owed  it,  Sextus,  you 
would  have  sued  for  it  immediately;  if  not  immediately,  soon  (paulo  §  496) 
after;  if  not  soon,  still  some  time  after  (§  496);  within  (those  six  mon&s, 
i.e.)  six  months  from  then  surely;  in  the  course  of  a  year  without  question. 
So  (within  these  four  hundred  years,  i.e.)  within  four  hundred  years  from. 
now  there  was  a  king  at  Rome.  493.  It  is  a  real  sorrow  not  to  have 

seen  the  games  of  the  circus  for  a  year.  He  lived  (eighty  years,  i.e.)  to  the 
age  of  eighty.    Why  do  you  ask  how  long  he  lived?  494.  Take  this 

rice-gn^el.  How  much  did  it  cost?  A  tr^e.  But  how  much?  Eight  asses 
(four  pence).  Of  little  worth  are  arms  abroad,  unless  there  is  policy  at 
home.  The  father  reckons  it  at  nothing.  Our  ancestors  placed  in  die 
laws  that  a  thief  should  be  condemned  in  double  (the  value  of  the  property), 
a  usurer  in  fourfold.  496.  This  man  sold  his  country  for  gold:  he  msude 
and  remade  laws  for  a  price.  In  Sicily  com  was  at  most  5  sesterces  per 
bushel  (strictly  the  bushel  of  com  was  at  3  sesterces).  That  hesitation  cost  him 
dearly^  Most  men  sentence  souls  to  death,  as  if  they  had  been  condemned 
of  a  capital  offence.  The  same  thing  was  done  by  liicius  Philippus,  a  man 
most  worthv  of  his  father,  grandfather  and  ancestors.  For  my  part  I  do  not 
think  myself  worthy  of  such  an  honour.  496.  Occasionally  they  make 
a  month  a  day  or  two  longer.  If  you  had  become  the  worse  looking  by 
only  a  black  tooth  or  a  single  nail,  I  should  have  bdieved  you.  The  more 
numerous  the  Veientes  were,  the  greater  the  slaughter  was.  He  had  vowed 
the  temple  ten  years  before  (before  by  ten  years)  the  war  with  the  Poeni. 
The  temple  of  Aesculapius  is  five  miles  (five  thousand  paces)  from  the  city. 
497.  You  have  erred  not  indeed  in  the  whole  matter  but,  what  is  most 
important,  in  the  dates.  All  bewildered  in  ears  and  eyes  were  (§  339) 
numb  with  fear.  As  ^eat  as  Calchas  in  (interpreting)  the  oi^;ans  (of 
animals),  or  the  Telamoman  in  arms,  or  Automddon  with  a  chariot,  so  great 
am  I  as  a  lover.  They  eat  herbs  terrible  (in  the  speaking,  i.e.)  to  speak  of, 
not  merely  to  eat.  498.  Rich  in  land,  rich  in  money  invested  in  loans. 

The  country  house  abounds  with  pork,  kid,  lamb,  fowl,  milk,  cheese, 
honey.     To  him  the  city  was  surrendered,  bare  of  a  garrison,  crammed 
•with  supplies.     Ariovistus  forbade  the  whole  of  Gaul  to  the  Romans.    He  . 
did  me  out  of  all  that  gold.  499.  Bulls  defend  themselves  with  homs, 

boars  with  tusks,  lions  with  the  grip  of  their  teeth,  other  beasts  by  flight, 
others  by  hiding.  These  are  the  things  /  feed  on,  these  I  delight  in,  these 
I  thoroughly  enjoy.  Friends  one  can  neither  collect  by  an  armed  raid  nor 
procure  with  gold:  they  are  got  by  attention  and  good  faith.  He  is 
overwhelmed  with  the  hatred  of  all  classes,  above  all  he  is  floored  by 
the  evidence.    What  are  you  to  do  with  such  a  man  as  this?  500, 

Sometimes  the  eyes  cannot  discharge  their  proper  functions.  The  com- 
forts which  we  have,  and  the  light  we  enjoy,  and  the  breath  we  draw 
are,  as  we  see,  given  us  by  Jove.  Now  is  the  need  for  courage,  Aeneas, 
now  for  a  steady  heart.  You  fade  after  discharging  all  the  duties  of  life. 
501.  •  He  all  but  collapsed  from  fear,  I  from  laughter.  In  so  long  a  time 
<§  49a)  many  properties  were  being  held,  without  wrong  by  inheritance  (cf. 
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§  99  ^»  many  by  purchase,  many  by  ^owrj.  He  was  growing  old  from 
^ef  and  tears.  The  district  of  Abano  is  esteemed  for  its  countryman 
-Livius.  502.    What  sort  of  looking  man  was  he?    A  red  man,  big* 

bellied,  with  thick  ankles,  somewhat  black  (in  hair),  with  a  big  head, 
sharp  eyes,  a  ruddy  face,  very  big  feet.  He  kept  declaring  that  he  had  no 
slave  at  all  of  that  name.  The  first  elements  are  simple  and  solid.  Lucius 
•Catilina  was  bom  of  noble  race,  with  great  energy  mental  and  physical, 
but  of  a  bad  and  vicious  disposition.  Tribunes  of  the  soldiers  with  the 
power  of  consuls.  603  i.    First  if  you  please  let  us  proceed  after  the 

fashion  of  the  Stoics,  afterwards  we  will  digress  as  our  habit  is.  Marius 
advances  with  his  troops  in  square  column.  MS   1,  Think  that 

Naevius  did  everything  at  Rome  properly  and  reasonably,  if  this  is  con- 
sidered to  have  been  done  rightly  and  duly. '  Caesar,  as  was  his  custom,  was 
on  guard  at  the  work.  I  had  scarce  uttered  these  words,  when  with  a  groan 
he  thus  replies.  They  leap  down  from  their  chariots  and  fight  on  foot. 
60ft.  What  can  be  maintained  with  such  a  people  as  this?  Nothing  should 
be  despaired  of  with  Teucer  for  leader  and  Teucer  for  luckbringer.  I  am 
sorry  that  you  suspected  me  on  the  score  of  negligence,  I  copy  out  the 
books  in  the  forum  among  a  great  crowd  of  people.  506.  While  the 

consul  was  saying  this,  the  horsemen  throw  themselves  on  the  flanks. 
Quickly  accomplishing  the  work  and  taking  the  legions  across  and  choosing 
a  fit  place  for  the  camp,  he  recalled  the  rest  of  the  troops*  A  (meeting  of 
the)  senate  cannot  be  held  in  flie.  whole  month  of  February,  unless  the 
deputations  are  either  settled  or  put  off.  When  dictating  this  to  you  I  was 
in  good  spirits  excepting  only  for  your  not  being  with  me.  Thence  he 
advanced  towards  Pluinna,  having  not  yet  ascertained  what  part  the  enemy 
had  made  for.  606.  It  is  decreed  that  they  should  be  sent  into  the  pro- 

vinces according  to  the  result  of  the  lot.  At  length  with  reluctance,  dnven 
by  the  loud  shouts  of  the  Ithacan,  according  to  agreement  he  opens  his  mouth. 
In  a  cahn  as  they  say  anyone  makes  a  pilot.  607.  It  was  necessary  to 

meet  Hirtius.  Before  you  begin  there  needs  deliberation,  and,  after  delibera- 
tion, early  action.  608.  In  the  presence  of  the  judge.  In  hand.  Before 
the  walls.     He  lies  under  the  ground.  609.    Damaratus  fled  from 

Corinth  to  Tarquinii.  Nothing  here  as  yet  from  Brundisium.  Brutus  wrote 
from  Rome.     Showers  of  stones  fell  from  the  sky,  610.  To  fall  off  the 

rock.  To  come  from  PoUio.  He  comes  from  Spain.  He  departed  from 
.  Geigovia.  He  is  driven  out  of  the  town  of  Gergovia.  He  is  three  thousand 
paces  from  Rome.  611.  He  endeavoured  to  drive  Publius  Varius  from 

his  holdings.  Caesar  had  cut  off  the  enemy  from  their  supplies  of  corn. 
He  leaves  Italy.  He  loses  his  case.  I  was  abstaining  from  lampreys. 
Released  from  work.    Free  from  care  and  toil     Ware  mischief.  612. 

Apollo  was  the  son  of  Jove  and  Latona.  From  Latinus  sprang  Alba,  from 
Alba  Atys,  from  Atjrs  Capys,  from  Capys  Cai>etus,  from  Capetus  Tiberinus. 
L.  Domitius,  son  of  Gnaeus,  of  the  Fabian  tribe,  (sumamed)  Ahenobarbus 
(Brazoibeard).  613  [a).  What  is  more  hard  than  a  rock,  what  softer 

than  a  wave?  This  state  has  brought  forth  none  either  more  brilliant  for 
their  achievements  (§  497)  or  more  refined  gentlemen  than  Publius  Africanus, 
Gains  Laelius,  Lucius  Furius.  I  am  in  want  of  bread,  a  better  thing  to  me 
now  than  honeyed  cakes.  I  fear  you  may  think  some  other  than  the  wise 
and  good  to  be  the  happy  man.  613  {b).  He  did  not  come  to  Rome 

so  soon  as  all  hoped.  My  eyes  see  farther  than  usual.  Plant  no  tree,  Varus, 
before  the  sacred  vine.  616.  Cicero's  house.    Crassus*  son.    Hector's 

Andromache  (his  wife).  The  sun's  rising.  The  moon's  horns.  Goddesses 
of  the  sea.    The  toil  of  learning.    His  best  fiiends.    An  enemy  to  ease,  a 
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%Oft  to  tlie  good.  It »  worth  iHiik  to  leaJl  to  imnd  die  puns  our  anoestois 
took.  What  a  foil  attendanoe  of  the  senate  on  that  occasion^  what  expec- 
-tatioBS  oa  the  port  of  the  people,  how  the  deputations  flocked  to  the 
place  from  all  Italj,  how  numlj,  naiited,  and  dignifird  was  Ablins  Len- 
tnliis  the  coosol!    As  a  God  wUl  joa  be  to  me.  SIT.  EFerftlung 

whidi  was  the  woman's  becomes  the  man's  property,  held  as  dowij. 
Now  I  know  myself  to  be  cntirdy  gnren  to  Pompej.  We  held  Uie  Car- 
thaginians as  our  wards.  It  is  all  men's  interest  to  act  rigfatty.  OS. 
My  house.  Thy  friends.  My  accnser.  By  my  sii^  help  (By  the  help 
of  me  alone)  the  commonwealth  is  preserred.  It  is  mine  (my  habit)  to 
speak  fredy.  The  common  parent  of  ns  alL  Nor  will  I  make  the  glory 
mine,  the  toil  theirs.  Of.  This  concerns  me.  He  said,  this  con- 
cerned them  more  than  himself.  It  is  greatly  for  the  interest  of  Cicero  or 
rather  for  mine  or,  upon  my  word,  for  that  of  both,  that  I  shoold  visit  him 
"vHiile  at  hb  stndi^  690.  Alone  of  alL  Many  of  yon.  Tlie  third  of 
the  kum  of  Rome.  Of  the  prorinoes,  Macedonia  is  harassed  by  the  wild 
tribes,  Cilida  by  the  pirates.  Eadi  of  them.  The  middle  of  the  path.  The 
krel  parts  of  the  dty .  The  better  part  of  me.  6S1.  AU  of  ns.  In 
the  middle  of  the  city.  At  the  end  of  the  year.  The  whole  of  Asia.  The 
rest  of  the  crowd.  The  front  of  the  base.  The  back  of  the  paper.  Each  of 
the  brothers.  Three  hundred  of  nshaye  sworn  to  one  another.  Friends,  of 
whom  he  had  mamr,  were  present.  fiSS.  This  piece  of  reward.  Bat 
little  pmdence.  Somrthing  beantifol.  To  such  a  pitch  of  misery  was 
Itocome.  Yon  have  logs  in  plenty  (ctS  22  7).  All  the  ships  (What  of  ships) 
there  had  been  anywhere  they  had  collected  to  one  place.  They  point  oat 
that  there  is  nothing  left  them  beyond  the  soil  of  the  land,  OSS  (a). 
The  lumoar  of  the  consulship.  The  number  of  three  hundred.  The  virtue 
of  justice.  The  lofty  city  of  Buthiotum.  The  nymphs  gave  the  nourish- 
ment of  milk.  A  squadron  of  three  hundred  horsemen.  Supports  (con« 
sisting)  both  of  foot  and  horse.  There  are  two  kinds  of  liberality;  one  in 
giving  a  kindness,  the  other  in  returning  it.  fiSS  (b).  A  heap  of  com. 
Rewards  in  money.  A  great  number  of  horses.  A  great  quantity  of 
seeds.  Six  days'  space.  A  thousand  coins.  He  was  reluctant  to  give  too 
much  profit  out  of  the  tithes.  A  scoundrel  of  a  fellow,  Palaestrio.  They 
get  400  bushels  to  the  good.  They  are  compelled  to  pay  to  Valentius 
30,000  sesterces  extra.  534.  A  ditch  a  hundred  feet  kn^.  A  boy  of 
sixteen.  You  will  have  a  guest  of  no  great  appetite^  but  great  m  merriment. 
Your  letters  are  of  the  greatest  weight  with  me.  525  {a).  The  accusa- 
tion of  the  guilty.  The  possession  of  influence.  The  care  for  other  people's 
things.  The  purchaser  of  the  estate.  A  knowled^  of  law.  An  actor  of 
the  best  parts.  Lasy  reluctance  to  bury  them  individually.  Hesitation  to 
invade.  Greedy  of  praise.  Shirking  toil.  A  man  who  holds  to  his  pur- 
pose. Time  that  eats  things  away.  Like  their  parents.  CcHisdous  of  the 
crime.  (Declaration  of  law,  i.e.)  Jurisdiction.  525  (b)»  Freedom  from 
office.  The  struggle  for  official  honours.  Gods  who  have  the  rule  over 
souls.  Animosities  taken  up  from  political  difierences.  Devoted  to  litem- 
ture.  A  mind  without  fear  of  death.  Uncertain  of  opinion.  Doubtful  of 
the  future.  526.  Ripe  in  age.  Late  in  studies.  Lessened  in  (head, 
i.e.)  civil  position.  Upright  in  judgment.  Secret  in  hatred.  Fierce  of 
tongue.  527.  He  accused  the  one  of  canvassing.  They  get  acquitted 
of  treason.  He  charges  Gains  Verres  with  avarice  and  boldness.  You 
duly  sue  for  theft.  Condemned  to  pay  his  vow.  Caught  in  the  perpetration 
of  capital  crimes*  On  his  trial  for  parricide.  Already  suspected  of  enter- 
taining too  ambitious  hopes.             528.    Some  day  (Le.  At  length)  pity 
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your  allies.  I  indeed  feel  pity  for  the  very  walls  and  roof.  It  repents  you 
of  your  fortune.  I  am  bored  and  wearied  with  the  ways  of  the  state.  To 
admire  for  justice.  To  envy  one  the  chickpease  reserved.  529.  I  re- 

member the  living  nor  yet  am  I  allowed  to  forget  Epicurus.  Catilina  kept 
putting  one  in  mind  of  his  poverty,  another  of  his  desire.  He  made  me 
mformed  of  his  design.     The  thought  of  Plato  occurred  to  me.  WO." 

Tullia  infects  the  yoimg  man  with  her  own  rashness.  He  is  in  need  of  exer- 
cise. He  makes  himself  master  of  Adherbal.  The  house  was  crowded 
with  dice-players,  full  of  drunken  men.  Sated  with  all  things.  Italy  was 
crowded  with  Pjrthagoreans.  Land  fertile  in  crops.  Free  from  businesses. 
To  abstain  from  fits  of  passion.  To  be  cheated  of  one*s  toils.  Wearied  of 
matters.  034  (a).  I  can,  am  used  to,  ought  to,  wish. to,  dare  to,  do  thi^ 

thing.  You  know  how  to  conquer,  Hannibal ;  the  way  to  use  your  con- 
quest you  know  not.  He  did  not  leave  off  warning.  He  set  on  to  follow^ 
He  hastens  to  set  out.  Give  up  praying.  I  hate  sinning.  He  loves  being 
praised.  You  hope  to  ascend.  They  delight  to  touch  9ie  rope.  I  iiad  to 
say  this.  Grant  that  the  fleet  escape  the  flame.'  He  takes  trouble  to  know 
this.  034  (b),  I  will  teach  Rullus  to  hpld  his  tongue  after  this.    He 

bade  the  Helvetii  go  away.     He  trained  his  horses  to  stay.  688.  I 

say  (think,  know,  grieve,  warn  you)  that  Caesar  has  gone  off  conqueror.  I 
wish  m3rself  both  to  be,  and  to  be  considered,  a  wise  citizen.  I  allow  no 
honours  to  be  decreed  me.  He  sees  that  he  will  be  in  danger.  We  desire 
you  to  enjoy  your  conquest.  Caesar  was  informed  that  the  enemy  had  sat 
down  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Caelius  is  the  authority  for  Mago*s  having 
crossed  the  river.  Great  hope  possesses  me  that  this  place  will  be  a  refuge. 
536  {a),  Caesar  is  said  (is  thought,  is  heard,  is  found)  to  have  gone  away  as 
conqueror.  These  things  seem  to  be  easier.  You  are  ordered  to  be  returned 
as  consul.  They  are  oniered  (to  be  taken  to  the  Sjrracusan  stonequarries, 
to  be  imprisoned  there,  i.e.)  to  be  taken  and  imprisoned  in  the  Syracu-* 
san  stonequarries.  686  (b).  To  an  educated  man  to  live  is  to  think. 

This,  Roman,  is  to  make  a  display  of  war,  not  to  wage  it.  587  {a)i 

It  is  a  wicked  deed  to  bind  a  Roman  citizen,  a  crime  to  beat  him,  almost  a 
parricide  to  kill  him :  what  am  I  to  call  fastening  him  on  a  cross?  These 
very  things  are  marks  of  honour — to  be  greeted,  sought,  made  way  for,  be 
received  by  persons  rising,  be  escorted,  brought  back,  consulted.  One  may 
frisk.    Learning  the  arts  thoroughly  softens  the  manners.  537  (b).  This 

ought  to  be  and  must  be  done  (It  behoves  and  is  necessary  that  this  be 
done).  I  am  pleased  that  you  are  in  cheerful  spirits.  The  news  was 
brought  me  that  the  Parthians  had  crossed  the  Euphrates.  637  (c).  To 

have  no  desires  is  wealth ;  to  have  no  eagerness  to  purchase  is  a  revenue. 
One  may  be  a  citizen  of  Gades  (Cadiz).  It  will  be  given  you  to  be  free 
from  this  mischief.  538.  Ah,  to  treat  so  carelessly  a  matter  of  this 

importance !  Ther/e  now — that  I  should  have  been  in  Spain  at  that  time 
rather  than  at  Formiae !  639.  When  Catulus  had  said  this,  all  (b^n) 

to  look  -at  me.  Then  there  was  a  horrible  spectacle  in  the  open  plams : 
following,  flying,  slaughter,  capture:  horses  and  men  dashed  to  the  ground, 
and  many,  from  wounds  they  had  received,  able  neither  to  fly  nor  tp  endure 
to  lie  still,  but  only  to  struggle  and  fall  down  on  the  spot  640  i^ 

There  is  no  sense  in  letting  slip  an  opportunity  of  that  kind.  It  is  time 
BOW  to  attempt  something  greater.  640  2.  The  Arcadians  alone  are 

skilled  in  singing.  Her  mind  was  apt  to  be  caught.  Snow-white  to  the 
sight.     The  one  was  worthy  to  be  chosen,  the  other  to  choose.  640  3, 

He  sent  me  to  beg.  We  are  going  out  to  look.  He  sends  me  to  seek.- 
He  drove  his  herd  tp  visit  the  lofty  mountains.  640  4.  He  gives  the 

L.  G.  25 
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maa  a  corslet  to  possess.  We  are  a  number  only,  and  bom  to  consume 
the  crops.  MO  5.  There  remains  nothing  e3(cept  lore.    There  is  a 

deal  of  difference  betiween  giving  and  receiving.  Ml  b.  Son  of  Atreus, 

700  forbid  anyone  to  think  of  buryii^  Ajax.  The  consols  issoed  a  procla- 
mation forbidding  anyone  to  sell  or  buy  anything  to  facilitate  flight.  He 
avoids  doing  anything  which  he  would  afterwards  have  tronble  in  chang- 
ing. The  seer  is  frenzied  in  her  attempts  (cf,  §  748)  to  shake  off  the 
mi|^tv  god  from  h^  breast  MS.  One  will  not  repent  of  having  paid 

attention  to  that.  Then  was  the  time  for  weeping  when  our  aims  were 
taken  from  us.  M7.  These  things  are  very  easy  to  decide.    He  was 

sent  to  ascertain  the  dispositions  of  the  kings.  A  large  sum  has  now 
f)een  expended  on  bujdng  and  arming  slaves  for  service  in  war.  648. 

The  consul  gives  his  attention  to  appeasii^  the  Gods  at  Rome  and  holding 
a  levy.  Numbers  of  people  flocked  together  ready  to  hear  and  believe 
this.  The  following  were  present  at  the  reccMding.  A  commission  of  ten 
for  deciding  lawsuits.    The  states  are  not  solvent.  M9  ^).  Caesar 

gained  glory  by  giving^  by  relieving*  by  excusing,  Cato  by  making  no 
present  at  all.  Herdonius  by  confes^ng  himsdf  an  oiemy  almost  served  a 
notice  on  you  to  take  up  arms»  this  man  by  denying  that  there  were  wars  at 
all,  took  the  arms  out  of  your  hands.  At  this  day  Asia  rests  on  the  main- 
tenance of  the  arrans^ements  and,  I  may  say,  on  treading  in  the  footsteps  of 
Lucullus.  549  T^).  The  word  law  in  Greek  is  derived  from  assigning 

each  hs  own.  The  nrst  book  is  on  the  contempt  of  death.  I  spent  my 
exertions  in  making  the  accusation  and  setting  forth  the  charges.  Instead 
of  bringing  help  to  the  allies  he  proceeds  to  march  in  person  to  lay  siege  to 
the  city.  MOu  We  are  so  (bom  and  made,  i.e.)  framed  by  nature  as  to 

contain  in  ourselves  the  instincts  to  do  somethings  to  love  some  people,  and 
to  repay  a  favour.  In  this  state  have  been  formed  plans  for  destroying  the 
city,  butchering  the  citizens,  putting  an  end  to  the  name  <A  Rome.  561. 
At  this  crisis  we  must  be  slaves  or  lords:  we  must  feel  fear  or  cause  it, 
Quirites.  Each  must  use  his  own  judgment.  Caesar  had  to  do  everything 
at  once;  to  set  up  the  flag,  give  the  signal  with  the  trumpet,  recall  the 
soldiers  from  work,  draw^up  the  line.  I  withdrew  from  a  war  in  which 
one  had  either  to  fidl  in  battle,  or  to  fall  into  an  ambush,  to  come  into  the 
conqueror's  hands  or  to  take  refuge  with  Juba  or  to  choose  a  place  for  what 
would  be  exile,  or  to  decree  oneself  a  voluntary  death.  We  have  to  fear  in 
death  eternal  punishment.  562  (a).  He  had  some  land  from  my  father 

to  cultivate.  Let  us  give  ourselves  to  philosophy  to  refine.  Caesar  has  a 
bridge  (of  boats)  made  in  the  Arar  (Saoru)^  Part  of  it  is  kept  for  drinking. 
He  puts  out  a  contract  for  cleaning  the  sewers.  552  (^).  Tliere*&  a  de^ 

which  calls  for  (notice,  i.e.)  punishment.  Let  me  tell  you  now  of  another 
tjrpe  of  general,  one  which  oills  for  very  careful  retention  and  preservation. 
Rest  between  toils  either  already  spent  or  soon  to  be  spent  refreshed  their 
bodies  and  spirits  to  endure  everything  anew.  He  cried  both  that  he  had 
bought  and  was  to  buy  everything.  It  was  scarcely  to  be  believed.  They 
gave  the  name  of  pains  to  toils  which  could  not  be  avcwded.  56S. 

Come  as  soon  as  you  can  to  have  a  laugh  at  this.  Envoys  came  into  the 
camp  of  the  Aequi  to  complain  of  the  wrongs  and  demand  restitution  ia 
accordance  with  the  treaty.  I  will  not  go  to  be  a  slave  to  Grecian  mothers. 
He  thinks  that  all  or  most  things  will  appear  ambiguous.  55i. 

toul  to  say  (in  the  saying).  Tenible  forms  to  look  at.  The  other  hill  was 
convenient  for  practiwd  purposes.    Water  pleasant  to  drink.  566.    I 

am  loved,  I  am  about  to  love,  &c.  I  say  thai  thou  art  loved.  NoUiing 
worthy  of  mention  was  done  this  year  (c^  §  491).    Old  age  is  busy  and 
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ever  doing  and  stirring  something.  U7.   Having  said  this  he  went 

aloft  Every  tniX  is  easily  crushed  in  its  Urth,  but  when  grown  old  becomes 
stronger.  Upon  my  word  it  would  not  have  occurred  to  me  if  I  had  not 
been  reminded  of  it.  Nor  has  he  lived  ill  who  has  escaped  notice  both  in 
l»rth  and  death.  Thence  you  will  protect  Greece,  at  once  wearing  to  the 
Romans  the  appearance  of  preparing  to  cross,  and  actually  ready  to  cross  if 
circumstances  should  require  it  With  almost  an  harangue  of  this  kind  ia 
his  mouth  he  went  from  man  to  man.  SB9.    I  ask  you  to  hold  me 

excused;  I  dine  at  home.  I  put  aside  the  mathematicians  (astrologers), 
gnunmarians,  musicians.  I  will  so  lay  low  the  l^ons  of  the  Latins  as  tha 
envoy  lay  low  just  now  before  your  eyes.  No  one  doubted  that  it  was 
outraged  guests,  slaughtered  envoys^  ransacked  temples  that  brought  about 
this  great  destruction.  There  were  kings  at  Rome,  counting  from  the 
foundation  of  the  city  to  the  deliverance  of  it,  for  344  years.  Then  the 
Danai  with  a  groan,  n^ng  at  tlie  girFs  havii^  been  carried  off,  collected 
from  all  sides  and  rush  on.  Failure  in  getting  favourable  omens  for  a  long 
time  had  detained  the  dictator.  A  verse  was  found  in  the  Sibylline  books  on 
account  of  the  frequent  showers  of  stones  in  that  year.  There  was  no  reason 
why  haste  should  be  required.  Ml.  A  wise  man  (lit  A  man  having  taste). 
Fixed  penalty.  A  shrill  (shsupened)  voice.  Time  to  come.  AVlmt?  are 
then  those  images  of  yours  so  obedient  to  us  (lit  so  listening  for  us  at  our 
word)?  The  doctor  quite  confirms  the  opinion  that  you  will  be  shortly  in 
health.  M9.  The  roan  was  persuaded:  it  was  done :  they  came :  we  are 
beaten :  he  married  (the  lady).  A  grudge  is  felt  at  the  benefits  received  by 
the  men  themselves,  but  their  exertions  to  benefit  others  are  viewed  with, 
favour.  Still  however  we  will  give  satisfaction  and  no  labour  shall  be 
spared.  Each  wishes  himself  to  be  trusted.  Strenuous  opposition  was 
made  by  Cotta  and  the  (centurions  of  the)  first  ranks.  070.  To  m3rself 

no  injury  can  now  be  done  by  them.  This  is  the  only  point  of  contention. 
078.  What  I  was  at  Trasumene  (lake)  and  at  Cannae,  that  you  are  to-day.  It 
is  denied  by  the  whole  of  Italy,  denied  by  the  senate,  denied  by  you. 
673.  Verres  comes  into  the  temple  of  Castor :  looks  upon  the  sanctuary  s 
turns  himself  about :  seeks  what  to  do.  574.   They  are  wont  in  the 

schools  (of  rhetoric)  to  bring  forward  decisions  of  the  immortal  Gods  on  the 
subject  of  death.  Official  congratulations  from  the  towns  all  along  the  road 
{impeffect  tense)  were  offered  to  Pompey.  Part  of  us  are  so  timid  as  to  have 
thrown  aside  all  recollection  of  the  favours  of  the  people  of  Rome,  part  so 
opposed  to  the  commonwealth  as  to  show  that  they  fiivour  the  enemy* 
Fnends  partty  deserted  me,  partly  even  betrayed  me.  076  (d).  The  deed 
itself  puts  him  to  shame.  Pity  seizes  me  for  others.  675  {b).  It  lightens; 
it  thunders ;  it  rains ;  it  freezes;  it  draws  to  evening.  At  Reate  a  shower  of 
stones  fell  (it  stoned  in  a  shower).  It  begins  to  dawn  here  now  (*it,  here' 
represent  hoc).  576  (r ).  The  order  is  obeyed.    Who  could  have  been 

spared  ?  The  damages  in  the  suits  have  been  strictly  assessed :  the  party  pleased 
forgets  it;  the  party  hurt  remembers.  You  who  think  yourself  flourishing 
'  are  weighed  down  by  anxieties;  you  are  tormented  with  desires;  you  are 
'  racked  all  day  and  night,  because  what  you  have  is  not  enough.  In  fact 
all  of  us  householders  have  left  reaping-hook  and  plough,  and  crept  within 
the  city  walls.  677  (a).  Some  fly  off  to  the  ships :  part  again  climb  the 

.-^wooden)  horse.    Each  of  them  lead  out  their  armies  from  the  stationary 
camp  away  on  the  side  of  the  river  Apsus.  677  (b).  Lovers'  quarrels 

are  a  renewal  of  love.  To  be  contented  with  oner's' property  is  the  greatest 
and  surest  riches.  678.  Paulus  and  Marcellus  are  passed  over  by  private 
agreement.    If  you  and  TuUia  are  well,  I  a]id  my  sweetest  Cicero  are  welL 
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I  and  you  know  to  separate  a  rnde  saying  from  a  humorous  one.  K7&* 

The  leader  himself  with  some  chiefe  are  taken.  This  neither  I  nor  you 
have  done.  680.  The  senate  and  people  of  Rome  understands.   When 

time  and  need  requires,  we  must  fight  it  out  with  force,  681.  Thi$ 

much  both  the  Peripatetics  and  the  old  Academy  grants  me.  I  delight  to  be 
called  a  good  and  wise  man,  and  so  do  you.  And  of  this  opinion  were  Demor 
critus,  Ueraclitus,  £mp£d6cles,  Aristotle.  The  quaestorship  I  was  a  candi« 
<iate  for,  Cotta  for  the  consulship,  Hortensius  for  the  aedileship.  It  was 
stated  on  oath  by  Publius  Titius;  guardian  of  the  ward  Junius:  it  was  stated 
by  Marcus  Junius,  guardian  and  uncle :  it  would  have  been  stated  by  Lucius 
Mustius  if  he  had  ^n  alive ;  it  was  stated  by  Lm  Domitius.  682.  Both 

armies,  that  of  Veil  and  that  of  Tarquinii,  go  off  each  to  their  own  homes# 
We  endure  each  his  own  ghost  (the  events  of  a  ghostly  life).  From  slug* 
gishness  aiiid  softness  of  spirit  you  hesitate,  one  waiting.,  for  another.  The 
consuls  of  that  year  had  perished,  one  by  disease,  the  other  by  the  sword, 
683.  What,  says  he,  are  you  here  for  so  early,  Tubero?  Then  he  (spake), 
you  have  done  wisely  in  leaving  this,  if  you  did  so  deliberately;  and 
fortunately  if  you  did  so  by  accident.  The  Gauls  (did)  nothing  else 
^  jfor  two  days  but  stand  ready.  Gains  Caesar  (ask)  money  from  me?  Why 
so  jather,  than  I  from  him?  More  and  more  anxious  became  Agrippina, 
because  no  one  came  from  her  son.  What  is  the  good  of  m^  possessing 
for^e,  if  I  am  not  allowed  to  make  use  of  it?  This  however  is  nothing  to 
me.  Whither  tends  (i.e.  What  is  the  purppse  of)  this?  Why.  make  many 
words  of  it?  684.   On  the  3rd  day  before  the  Ides  of  November 

(nth  Nov.),  on  my  coming  down  Holy  Street,  he  followed  me  with  his 
(roughs):  shouts,  stones,  sticks,  swords:  all  these  unexpectedly.  A  sea 
raging,  harbourless,  land  fertile  in  crops,  good  for  cattle,  un&vourable  to 
trees :  a  scarcity  of  water  both  in  sky  and  land.  Meanwhile  with  all  my 
forces  I  made  a  raid  on  the  Amanienses,  our  constant  enemies:  many 
.were  slain,  (or)  captured :  the  rest  dispersed ;  some  fortified  hamlets  were 
taken  by  a  sudden  attack  and  set  on  fire.  4W6.    He  answered  that  it 

had  not  occurred  to  him  that  anyone  would  do  it.  A  crowded  senate 
determined  that  a  colony  should  be  established  at  Lavicum.  Why  do  yoQ 
hesitate?  He  ought  to  have  been  hurried  aloft  by  this  time.  What  mat* 
ters  it  whether  I  wished  it  to  be  done  or  rejoice  at  its  being  already  done? 
690  (p.  236  note).  I  will  b^  Achilles  to  give  me  the  gold  for  which  Hector 
was  ransomed.  693.  Here  I  am  waiting  for  Servius.  Now  when  I  look 
at  you,  I  see  you  to  be  Romans.  694.  He  gave  Archagathus  the  task  of 
having  the  silver  carried  down  to  the  sea.  Archagathus  goes  up  into  the 
town,  bids  all  to  produce  whatever  they  had.  There  was  a  great  panic.  I 
had  scarce  uttered  this:  of  a  sudden  everything  seemed  to  quiver:  sinking 
down  we  drop  to  the  ground  and  a  voice  is  borne  to  our  ears.  696.  la 

complying  with  the  young  men's  request,  I  forgot  myself  to  be  an  old  man. 
Whilst  the  Romans  are  preparing  and  consulting,  Saguntum  was  already 
being  besieged  with  might  and  main.  Whilst  the  elephants  are  being 
<:onveyed  across,  meantime  Hannibal  had  sent  500  horsemen  to  spy  ou^ 
the  Rom^n  camp.  Now  is  the  time  for  imbuing  the  boy  with  those  art? 
>vhich,  imbibed  while  he  is  of  tender  age,  will  make  him  come  better  pre* 
pared  to  more  important  matters.  I  for  my  part  desire  and  I  have  for  long 
been  desiring  to  visit  Alexandria,  What?  did  I  ever  cheat  you  (§  468  tr.) 
at  all  since  I  have  been  yours?  697.  Well,  what  do  you  say?  Crassus, 

are  we  going  to  sit  down?  Look  to  the  camp  and  defend  it  heedfully,  if 
anything  fell  out  for  the  worse;  I  meantime  am  going  round  the  rest  01  the 
gates  and  strengthening  the  guar^  of  the  camp.  698..  Before  I 
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^peak  of  the  accusation  itself,  I  will  say  a  few  words  on  the  hope  of  the 
accusers.    You  meantime  will  await  us  here  till  we  come  out.  699. 

What  is  ever  in  motion  is  eternal.  Your  interests  are  concerned  (lit.  Youi* 
business  is  being  done)  when  the  adjoining  Mrall  is  on  fire.  600.  If  we 

take  nature  as  our  guide,  we  shall  never  go  wrong.  Our  time  here,  while 
we  are  on  the  earth,  will  be  like  that  heavenly  life.  Anyone  who  shall 
wish  to  gain  true  glory,  should  discharge  the  duties  of  justice.  Remember 
to  take  me  to  listen  wheresoever  you  go.  ^  601.  If  however  the  wise 
man  had  been  susceptible  of  suffering,  he  would  have  been  susceptible  of 
wrath ;  now  as  he  is  free  from  wrath  he  will  be  free  also  from  suffering.  -  L 
have  found  she  is  of  kin  to  us.  What?  are  you  out  of  your  senses?  It  wilt 
turn  out  as  I  say:   I  am  not  speaking  at  random.  •  602.  About  thef 

Water  if  there  is  any  trouble,  you  will  look  to  it,  if  Philip  does  anything* 
603.  They  attack  the  rear  rank  of  the  Romans.  At  that  time  Marius  was 
busy  in  the  front,  because  Jugurtha  with  most  of  the  enemy  was  there; 
Archias  was  in  those  days  a  pleasant  associate  of  Metellus  the  conqueror  of 
Numidia,  his  recitations  were  attended  by  Marcus  Aemilius,  he  used  to  live 
with  Quintus  Catulus  both  father  and  son,  his  acquaintance  was  cultivated 
by  Lucius  Crassus.  604.  I  was  (am)  writing  this  at  the  ninth  hour  of 

the  night  on  the  eighth  before  the  Kalends.  Milo  was  (is)  already  in 
possession  of  the  plain  of  Mars :  the  candidate  Marcellus  was  (is)  snoring  sa 
loud  that  I  heard  (hear)  him  through  the  wall.  Feb.  nth.  I  have  written: 
this  before  daybreak :  I  am  going  to  day  to  dine  at  Pomponius'  wedding 
dinner.  What  is  fhe  state  of  politics  with  you  at  the  time  of  my  writing 
this  I  know  nott  I  hear  there  are  some  disturbances:  I  hope  they  are? 
wrongly  reported,  so  that  we  may  sometime  enjoy  liberty  and  peace. 
These  are  my  anxieties  at  the  time  of  writing  to  you :  if  some  God  shall 
turn  them  into  joy,  I  shall  not  complain  of  the  apprehensions.  600; 

Anything  he  had-  earned  he  bestowed  on  his  greedy  belly.  In  Greece 
musicians  were  in  favour,  and  all  used  to  learn  the  art.  I  used  to  practise 
declaiming  daily.  Hortensius  used  to  speak  better  than  he  has  written  (of^ 
ever  wrote).  All  who  were  present  were  dying  with  laughter:  and  for  tiie 
future  all  began  to  dread  me.  Both  lines  take  up  a  position  and  they  pre- 
pared themselves  for  battle.  The  consuls,  uncertain  what  sudden  mischief 
had  fallen  on  the  city,  tried  to  allay  the  tumult,-  and  by  their  efforts  to  do 
this  sometimes  excited  it.  Of  this  surrender  Postumius  himself,  who  was 
offered,  in  surrender,  was  the  adviser  and  mover*  After  they  failed  in 
Seeing  any  ^gn  of  the  enemy,  the  Gauls  marching  on  reach  the  city  of 
Rome.  608  i  (a).  At  last  Catiline  came  into  the  senate.    Then 

Marcus  Tullius  the  consul  made  a  speech  at  once  brilliant  and  politically 
iiseful.  He  afterwards  wrote  and  published  it.  I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered. 
Lucius  Lucullus  was  for  many  years  governor  of  the  province  of  Asia.' 
608  I  (b),  I  almost  forgot  that  which  was  the  principal  object  of  my  letter.  1 
love  Brutus  as  much  as  you  do,  I  had  almost  said  as  much  as  I  love  youi 
608  i(c),  Aftei'  Gnaeus  Pompeius  was  sent  to  the  war  by  sea,  the  power  of 
the  oligarchy  grew.  Hispala  did  not  let  the  young  man  go  till  he  pledged 
his  won!  that  he  would  keep  aloof  from  these  rites.  •  608  2  (a).  We  use 
our  limbs  before  we  have  learnt  for  what  purpose  we  Have  them.  At  length; 
Quirites,  we  have,  shall  I  say,  expelled  Catiline  from  the  city  or,  if  you; 
luce,  let  him  go  or  escorted  him  with  Words  in  his  voluntary  retirement*' 
He  has  gone  away,  has  withdrawn,  has  escaped,  has  broken  out.  Now  no 
tnore  ^1  the  destruction  of  our  walls  be  plotted  inside  the  wallsr 
608  i  (d).  We  Trojans  are  things  of  the  past :  Ilium  is  no  more  and  the 
g:reat  glory  of  the  Teucri,     I  have  an  only  son,  a  young  man.    Ah  I  What 
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fltti  I  >  *&ic  I  k>««  «  «»t?    X9  I 

krse  fi^-H  'V^  Bcc,  »  amp'SAJw    Tin 
#M  s  i-^.  KIkb  fcrrini?   :£i:««  -bo^  bicmi  «k  ^  we  ase  ^ashad  to  the 
^jouu  #M  s  ./ ^  Wnlac  :^ic  kaii^  s  sficw  au.  :iKe  bcesi  kEselat  one 

■uan :  :f  &«  if  'josl,  sicf  acoK  Jt  'zacr  aadr  ia«atrr  aad  pfaaier  dbe  koacy 
tiurT  juki  pt^ed  sc.  >3C  acaaegg  jc^aw  ■or  bnp  rf  bM— e  «■!  gnM  fcas 
^rxva  aw^T  iraa  irsm.  :ae  adL  botv  cf  :^esr  iaa4.  #M  i.  Wkcm  ytm 

trjoke  v>  fcad  taH^  I  riutl.  pf  >^»  kanoe  aet  bak  Whea  I  ksve  xea  ko* 
I  ua^  proceed  &>  ArpaotB.  It  i.  Hcs&at  AaHiitAtlttW-CiBAit) 

Jinjujaj,  m^^  theses^  pot  aK  cai  to  t^  woe.    WlI  ke  Bac  tbem  ke  icaBy 

«xa  fas 'tTMCft*?  #M  ^  P!a:a,  1^  I  akzJ  saccecd  »  tBHsistiBg  hii^ 

■MS  aoaK  Mck  woffdb  as  tibese.  Br  tke  jarfirafe  Act  tiibcr  ^ifl  the  —a 
«4si9  ckoi>iscs  be  ciecttd,  Bor  tibe  mb  «ko  wJam  cxaipe  ilrctiaT  tbos^ 
-mnZ  bet&eJvJ^esvlkOKtbeAaindCaaCBHB'scafiriccwabdllBcirxlected. 
«»4.  Ba  if  «e  aRvcrrfj  fatlicB.  I  9ks3  ka«r  beca  dbe  nia  of  aB  aqr 
intwAi,  :>kaIlaiKauagoaBp«uifed^crciBBiDstbiscaaaeelkrcnB^tbe 
cay?aAeTn»daagsoTniykadjagwanMKStD«iar>Ogs?  #M  5.  Tivst 

toe,  I  tof .  I  M-M  beip  foa  cABcr  bv  cMwiiiina  cr  cxatoBcl  cr  act.  Do 
jrjn  utrti/t  tW  brfks;  ■M^jrrJT  1  ibaJ  ba^  smtmamtd  tibe  boys.  If  Is 
troabfesoate,  grve  bock  the  mamtji  I  vill  tkoa  be  oC  at 
tnac  I  mC  kxjk  to  wbal  be  deck:  aKaawkOe  I  bigfafy  ^ 
Oil  Asa^ttkerofaboosckoUskall  caact  wiA  RS*'^  ^  ^  <**■  ^b"^ 
aad  BKnejr,  lo  fkaU  tke  knr  be.  Cose  aow.  Stkkas:  aki^evcr  of  (a^ 
twosbaUcfjoffshali  be^edaglasB.  CU  ^t  He  decided  to  pat  ap 

with  aiiTtbin^  nukcr  thaa  eater  oa  wai;  becaase  tke  previoas  atten^A  kad 
taraedoatilL  Haaao,  with  those  wko  kad  cnaae  ap  fast  after  tke  battle 
was  lost,  is  takca  afivc  CU  (i).  We  aie  mam  tovcffiag  oa  a  bot  aad 

dastyioad.  I  scat  oC  (a  letter)  from  Ephcsas  yestodaj:  &is  letter  I  sead 
fnaa  TfaUes.  CU  M.  A  kiradicd  and  twcatj  fictoa  kad  filled  the 

Ibfato  and  were  canymg  axes  booDd  iq>  wiA  tkdr  baadles  of  rods.  The 
crops  not  only  woe  ben^  4  <wwaicd  by  this  peat  imhcr  of  beasts  and 
men,  bat  had  also  been  bcatea  to  tke  gniandbj  the  seasca  aad  the  showeis. 
PabliBS  Afiicanos.  after  he  kad  been  twice  oonsol  and  censor,  proceeded  to 
pot  L.  Cotta  on  his  tnaL  Ol  (</)-  The  enemj,  whenever  from  tke 

shoie  tkej  caagfat  sigln  of  single  soldiers  discmbgukiiig,  attacked  then  while 
embamssed.  OS.  Do  whatever  joa  like.    I  mean  to  give  70a  no 

mote.  I  have  lent  jon  everything  which  I  meant  to  lend.  An  orator 
nntst  try  the  minds  and  fieehngs  of  those  before  whom  he  may  be  pleading 
at  the  time  (f  600  tf )  or  be  preparing  to  pkad.  The  chamber  where  the 
Idng  was  to  stay  (lor  the  night),  if  he  had  continned  his  journey,  Idl  in  the 
rery  next  night.  US.  Mind  yon  keep  welL    Collect  the  sheep,  lads. 

IVben  yon  lutve  admitted  this,  then  deny,  if  yon  will,  tfiat  yon  received  the 
money.  tSl.   He  asks  Rabrins  to  invite  whomever  it  may  be  con- 

venient  to  him:  and  leave  one  place  for  himsHf,  if  Rubrivs  pleased.  At 
the  same  time  Rnbrins  orders  h&  slaves  to  shot  the  gate  and  stand  them* 
•elves  at  the  doors.  SSS.  The  other  side  denumd  that  judges  to  try 

the  case  should  be  a^^gncd.oat  of  those  states  who  frequented  tlmt  formn  : 
those  were  diosen  whom  Verres  thoi^t  fit.  Mago  sends  envo3rs  to  the 
senate  at  Carting  to  represent  in  exaggerated  terms  the  defiection  of  the 
allies  and  ur^  them  to  send  reinforcements  so  that  they  m^t  recover  the 
onpire  of  Spain  which  had  come  to  them  from  their  fiitlibers.  tSS.  For 

three  years  be  so  harassed  and  ruined  Sicily  that  it  cannot  possibly  be 
icstored  to  its  former  condition,  and  it  wiU  require  .many  years  before  it  caa 
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have  a   diance   of  some  partial  recovery.  61*.  Actnitius  Paulktr 

brought  so  much  money  into  the  treasury  that  the  booty  gained  by  one 
genetal  has  put  an  end  to  the  poll-tax.  Their  resources  had  grown  so 
greatly  that  not  even  at  the  death  of  Aeneas  did  the  Etruscans  or  any  other 
neighbours  dare  to  take  up  arms.  t85.  The  orators  of  old  are  praised, 

for  their  habit  of  defending  at  length  the  cases  of  accused  persons.  That 
ail  men^  £ather»  said  he,  might  tnxly  report  me  sprung  from  your  blood, 
on  a  challenge  I  slew  my  enemy  and  bear  these  horsemen*s  spoils  to  you. 
MO  {a).  If  you  were  here,  you  would  feel  differendy.  If  I  were  to  say  that 
I  am  moved  by  r^^et  for  Scipio,  I  should  tdl  a  tie.  What  if  a  father  were 
to  rob  temples,  drive  a  mine  to  the  treasury?  would  a  son  give  information  of 
it  to  the  magistrates?  That  indeed  would  be  (§  643)  a  sin :  nay  he  would 
even  defendTus  father,  if  he  should  be  accused.  Md  {6},  Then  verily 

^onld  I  in  vain  have,  with  this-  right  hand,  saved  the  Capitol  and  the 
citadel,  if  I  were  to  see  a  fellow-citizen  l)e  dragged  to  prison.  Without 
your  consent,  general,  I  should  never  think  of  fighting  out  of  the  ranks,  not 
though  I  were  to  see  victory  certain.  In  fine  I  would  upon  my  word 
rather  flee  away  at  once  than  return  if  I  should  know  that  my  return  must 
be  thither.  These,  if  my  care  were  not  resisting,  the  flunes  would  alreadv- 
have  seized  and  the  hostile  sword  would  ^ve  drained  (their  blood). 
MO  (f).  All  this  seems  to  you  laughable,  for  you  are  not  present :  if  yott 
had  been  a  spectator  you  would  not  have  restrained  your  tears.  It  is  I  Han- 
nibal who  sue  for  peace, — I  who  would  not  have  been  sueing  if  I  had  not 
believed  it  to  be  expedient  Would  you  then  have  thought  Opimius,  if  you 
had  lived  in  those  days,  a  rash  or  cruel  citizen?  How  I  am  listened  to 
now  I  am  fully  sensible,  but  if  I  had  been  speaking  then,  I  should  not 
have  been  listened  to.  You  however  alike  if  you  had  been  defending  a 
will,  would  have  pleaded  so  that  all  rights  of  all  wills  might  seem  to  be  in- 
volved in  that  trial,  or  if  you  had  been  pleadii^  the  cause  of  the  soldier 
would  with  your  words  have  roused  his  father  from  the  dead.  MO  (i^. 

If  I  had  distrusted  Metellus'  honour,  I  should  not  have  retained  him  as  a 
judge.  The  matter  neither  now  seems  to  me  in  a  difficult  position  and 
wo^d  have  been  in  a  very  easy  one,  if  some  persons  had  not  been  to  blame. 
But,  Velleius,  if  you  had  not  said  something,  you  would  not  have  succeeded 
in  gettiM;  me  to  say  anjrthing.  Ml  («).  If  you  do  this,  you  see  me  to- 

day for  the  last  time.  We  indeed,  if  pleasure  contains  eveiything,  are  far 
away  distanced  by  beasts.  In  fine  if  yon  are  a  God,  you  ought  to  confer 
benefits  on  mortals,  not  take  away  what  they  have:  but  if  you  are  a 
man,  always  bear  in  mind  that  which  yoa  are.  If  you  shaU  be  con- 
demned, and  in  fact  when  you  are  condemned  (for  with  those  men  a» 
J4idges  what  doubt  of  your  condemnation  could  there  be?),  you  witt 
have  to  be  beaten  to  death  with  rods.  What?  if  a  father  shall  attempt  ta 
seize  a  throne,  or  betray  his  country,  will  the  son  keep  silence?  Nay  he 
will  implore  has  father  not  to  do  it :  if  he  prevail  nothing  he  will  accuse 
him.  If  sa  many  examples  of  valour  do  not  move  you,  nothing  ever  wilt 
jaove  you  r  if  so  terrible  a  disaster  did  not  make  ofo  cheap,  none  will 
make  it  sa  Ml  (d).  If  I  wished  to  take  you  off  by  poison  at  your 

supper,  what  was  less  suitable  conduct  than  to  make  you  angry?  I  told 
you  when  you.  were  starting  that  I  was  lazy:  what  good  did  I  get  by 
telling  you  this,  if  notwithstanding  you  attack  rights  which  are  on  my  side? 
Epicurus  however  courteous  he  may  have  been  in  defending  his  friends,  stiH, 
if  this  is  true,  for  I  affirm  nothing,  was  deficient  in  sharpness.  If  yon  be 
fbnnd  to  bring  the  money,  I  shall  be  found  to  break  my  word  to  him.  You 
will  greatly  please  me,  and  I  hope  Scaevok  also,  if  you  discuss  friendship. 
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Ml  (c).  If  you  had  not  already  previously  formed  a  plan  for  the  death  of 
Sextus  Roscius,  this  piec^  of  news  did  not  in  the  least  concern  you.  If 
Metellus  was  not  sufficiently  defended  by  his  own  modesty,  die  rank  of  our 
family  ought  to  have  given  him  sufficient  support.  At  that  time  in  fact 
a  man  who  had  got  an  office  did  not  hold  it,  if  the  Fathers  had  not  given : 
formal  sismction.  Ml  [d),  I  had  yielded  to  odium,  if  you  will  have  it 

that  the  commons  were  hostile  to  me>  which  they  were  not;  if  there 
was  violence  in  the  matter,  then  to  fear;  if  there  was  danger  to  the  citizens, 
then  to  the  commonwealth.  Both  my  husband  &nd  your  wife  ought  to  have 
been  living,  if  we  had  not  meant  to  dare  some  great  deed.  M2.  Defeated 
in  one  battle  Alexander  would  have  been  defeated  in  the  whole  war;  buf 
what  battle  could  have  broken  the  Roman,  who  was  not  broken  by  the 
Caudine  Forks,  not  broken  by  Cannae?  At  a  push  from  him  lofty  walls 
with  high  towers  would  have  been  stirred :  the  serpent  remained  without  a 
wound.  I  could  have  wished  I  had  been  permitted:  I  should  have  said 
this.  You  may  say  it.  I  should  have  done  this.  You  may  do  it:  no 
one  stops  you.  I  should  have  decreed  this.  Decree  away,  only  decree 
rightly :  all  will  approve.  Assuredly  no  other  nation  would  have  failed  to  be 
overwhelmed  with  such  a  weight  of  disaster.  In  this  space  of  time  the  con- 
quered committed  more  cruelties  on  themselves  than  fiie  conquerors,  if  set 
on,  would  have  committed.  All  our  own  pi^uctions  please  us  while  they 
are  being  produced:  otherwise  they  would  not  be  piave  been)  written.  She 
would  have  flown  over  the  tops  of  the  stalks  of  unmown  com  and  not  have 
hurt  the  tender  beards  as  she  ran,  or  would  have  taken  her  course  through 
the  midst  of  the  sea  suspended  on  the  swelling  wave  and  not  have  wetted 
her  swift  feet  in  the  water.  643  (a),  I  could  (can)  go  through  the  many 

attractions  of  country  life,  but  I  feel  that  even  what  I  have  said  has  been 
too  long.  It  is  a  long  business  to  mention  them :  but  this  much  in  brief  I 
will  say.  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  fear  lest  this  be  troublesome 
to  him,  for  he  will  not  find  it  tedious  to  go  round  the  world  for  my  sake. 
M8  (b).  Either  the  war  ought  not  to  have  been  undertaken  or  it  ou^t  now 
to  be  waged  in  a  way  worthy  of  the  Roman  people.  It  would  have .  been 
better  for  Cinna  to  have  been  forbidden  and  prevented  from  putting  so  many 
leading  men  to  death  than  for  himself  at  some  time  to  suffer  for  it. 
M8  (c),  I  might  have  called  disturbances  of  mind  diseases;  but  (if  I  had)  it 
would  not  have  been  convenient  (§  642)  in'  all  respects.  And  so  Plato  thinks 
that  they  would  not  even  take  part  in  politics  unless  compelled :  it  would 
have  been  fairer  however  for  it  to  be  done  voluntarily.  M3  (</)*  How 

much  better  had  it  been  for  the  father*s  promise  not  to  have  been  kept  in 
Uiis  matter.  Catiline  rushed  out  of  the  senate,  triumphing  in  delight,  he 
who  never  ought  to  have  gone  thence  alive.  Mi  (a).  I  (coul(^  wish 

you  would  excuse  me  for  doing  it  against  the  will  of  your  mother-in-law. 
Really  I  should  have  preferred  you  continuing  in  dread  of  Cerberus  than 
that  you  should  say  that  with  so  little  consideration.  Who  can  doubt  that 
riches  lies  in  virtue?  So  great  a  war  as  this  "Who  would  ever  have  thought 
could  be  finished  in  one  year?  Nor  am  I  inclined  to  object  to  *scrii>sere 
alii  rem* ;  ' scripserunt*  I  think  is  the  more  correct.  Whenever  the  Sarma« 
tians  come  (§  721)  in  squadrons,  scarce  any  line  could  stand  it  6M  (b). 

But  I  should  not  readily  say  anyone  was  more  apt  in  words  or  closer  packed 
with  meaning.  I  would  gladly  give  all  wealth  to  everybody  if  only  (§  684)  I 
could  be  allowed  to  live  in  your  fashion  without  being  interrupted  by  brute 
force.  Cicero  I  would  boldly  match  against  any  of  the  Greeks  whatever. 
Bravely  spoken !  (lit.  Blessed  for  valour,  §  501),  in  fact  I  myself  should  not 
mind  going  wrong  in  }rour  hero's  company.    So  I  should  give  my  opinion 
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to  your  friends  that  they  should  avoid  that  new  style  of  speaking.  M6  (a)  * 
I  wish  you  to  take  a  wife  to-day.  I  much  prefer  your  being  silent  to  your 
saying  that  you  are  silent^  I  i)refer  upon  my  word  that  what  you  maintain 
should  be  proved  before  those  judges  and  the  Roman  people  than  what  I 
chaige  against  you.  These  are  great  deeds  of  course  i  who  denies  it?  but 
they  are  stimulated  by  great  rewards  and  by  the  eternal  remembrance  of 
mankind..  Good  heavens  I  Will  anyone  after  learning  these  things  say 
that  Oppianicus  was  deceived?  Enough  and  more  than  enough  has  your 
liberality  enriched  me :  I  shall  not  (be  found  to)  have  acquired  what  eithef 
Uke  greedy  Chremes  I  may  bury  in  the  earth  or  squander  like  a  loose  young 
rake.  M6  (^).  I  will  for  my  part  gladly  jrield  for  you,  Laelius,  to  dis- 

course on  that.  I  am  possessed  by  moderate  vices  such  as  may  be  excused 
(§  646) :  perchance  even  these  length  of  time  will  handsomely  diminish. 
Now  what  is  it  you  say?  Beware  of  pardoning.  This  b  the  language  nei- 
ther of  a  man  nor  (fit  to  be  addressed)  to  a  man :  he  that  uses  such  language 
before  you,  Gnaeus  Caesar,  will  be  quicker  in  casting  off  his  own  human 
feeling  than  in  Ynrestii^  yours.  1  will  gladly  give  my  opinion  that  each 
should  practise  the  art  he  knows.  646.  "lis  in  vain  that  you  exhort  a 

man  who  is  roused  neither  by  glory  nor  dangers*  He  holds  an  apple  taken 
from  a  tree :  you  would  think  the  Hesperides  had  given  it  him.  Without 
the  word  of  command  they  bear  back  the  standards,  and  sorrowful — ^you 
would  have  thought  them  conquered — return  into  the  camp.  Presently  you 
would  have  seen  no  oiie  at  rest  throughout  the  camp.  One  would  have 
thought  that  there  ought  to  be  an  end  to  that  moummg.  The  mind  too 
and  spirit,  unless  you  drop  oil  as  it  were  upon  their  light,  die  away  from 
old  age.  A  good  man  only  becomes  less  active  if  you  neglect  him,  but  a 
bad  man  becomes  tnore  wicked.  647    i.    Some  one  will  perhaps 

mquire,  whether  I  disapprove  of  using  the  protection  of  the  laws  to  drive 
oflf  danger.  No,  judges,  I  do  not  disapprove*  A  man  will  say.  What  then 
is  your  opinion?  that  we  should  take  measures  against  those  who  have 
betrayed  the  commonwealth  to  the  enemy?  Not  by  arms,  hot  by  force,  Ac 
Do  you  then  speak  of  yourself?  some  one  will  have  said.  I  do  it  unwil- 
lingly,, but  pain  at  the  ¥rrong  I  have  suffered  makes  me  unusually  boastful* 
647  a.  You  will  ask,  how  much  I  value  it  at?  If  I  shall  ever  be  per- 
mitted to  live  in  ease,  y6u  will  find  by  experience.  Where  shall  we  find 
those  who  do  not  prefer  office  to  friendship?  Where  can  you  find  the  man 
who  prefers  the  promotion  of  his  friend  to  his  own?  650  (a).  Should 

you  ask  me  what  I  consider  to  be  the  nature  of  the  Gods,  I  should  perhaps 
give  no  answer ;  should  you  inquire,  whether  I  think  it  to  be  such  as  you 
have  just  set  forth,  I  should  say  that  nothing  seems  to  me  less  likely.  A 
share  in  this  great  Work,  had  grief  permitted,  Icarus,  thou  wouldst  have  had 
(been  now  having).  Had  you  given  this  mind  a  body  equal  to  it,  he  would 
have  done  what  (i.e.  the  definite  thing)  he  wished.  For  without  you 
(were  it),  I  should  not  have  been  living  till  sunset  this  day.  650  (^). 

One  who  sees  these  and  innumerable  things  of  the  same  kind,  Would  he  not 
be  forced  to  admit  the  existence  of  Gods?  One  who  had  seen  (been  seeing) 
the  Trojan  horse  brought  inside  would  have  said  that  the  city  was  taken. 
660  (r)»  If  you  had  not  heard  of  these  things  as  done,  but  had  been  looking 
at  them  in  a  picture,  still  it  would  have  t^en  clear  which  of  the  two  was 
the  plotter. ,  Even  if  death  had  to  be  met,  I  should  have  preferred  meeting^ 
it  at  home'  and  in  my  country  rather  than  in  strange  places  abroad/ 
650  (</)♦  And  yet  for  my  part  if  a  philosopher  were  to  be  furnished  with' 
eloquence,  I  should  not  despise  it;  if  he  have  it  not,  I  should  not  require  it* 
^1  (a).  Whatever  they  say,  I  praise :  if  again.they  deny  it,  I  praise  that  too« 
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Does  any  one  say  no,  I  say  no:  does  he  say  ay,  I  say  ay.  He  has  by  his 
decree  assigned  supreme  command  to  a  most  iUustrious  man,  but  that  man 
a  priTate  individual.  In  this  he  has  imposed  a  very  great  burden  on  iis» 
(If)  I  shall  assent,  I  shall  have  thereby  brought  canvassing  into  the  senate« 
house.  If  I  shall  refuse^  I  shall^seem  by  my  vote  to  have  refosed  a  post  of 
honour  to  a  great  friend.  You  laug^  hit  is  convulsed  with  a  loader  lai^h  : 
he  weeps,  if  he  sees  (has  seen)  his  friend  in  tears.  (Shall  you  have)  come 
into  my  country  with  me,  there  I  will  return  the  favour  to  yon.  Attend 
and  you  will  understand.  Take  away  this  thought :  you  will  have  taken 
avray  all  mourning.  €61  (^).  There  is  in  iuX  nothing  more  love- 

able  than  virtue :  the  man  that  has  gained  that,  wherever  he  be  (§  600) 
in  the  world,  will  have  our  affection.  These  and  things  of  this  kind 
anyone  will  easily  see  who  wishes  to  praise.  661^  In  the  DecU 

Magii  if  there  was  not  the  control  which  is  usually  found  in  our  consuls, 
there  was  pomp,  there  was  show.  Good  men  do  many  things  for  this 
reason,  bcouise  it  is  right,  although  they  see  no  advantage  likdy  to 
result.  What  a  man  often  sees  he  does  not  wonder  at,  even  though 
he  is  ignorant  of  its  x»use.  €01  (</).  If  you  do  (shall  have  done)  wluit 

you  profess,  I  shall  be  very  giatefid  to  you;  if  you  do  not,  I  shall  ex- 
cuse it.  Either  if  you  arc  hard,  say  no,  if  you  are  not  hard,  come» 
Luxury,  while  disgraceful  to  every  age,  is  foulest  to  (Ad  age:  but  if  there  is 
besides  want  of  control  over  the  desires,  the  evil  is  twofold.  For  be  it 
that  we  can  attain  wisdom,  it  should  not  be  procured  only  but  enjoyed :  be 
it  that  that  is  difficult,  still  there  is  no  limit  to  the  hunt  for  truth  until  you 
have  found  it.  €82  (a).  You  loaded  hun  with  every  insult  whom,  if 

you  had  had  a  spark  of  dutiful  affection,  you  ought  to  have  rev^snced  as  a 
mther.  The  whole  army  might  have  been  annihilated,  if  the  concperois 
had  pursued  the  fugitives.  Neither  will  you  dare  to  say  this,  nor  will  yon 
be  aflowdd,  if  you  were  to  desire  it.  If  he  had  said  this,  still  no  excuse 
should  have  been  allowed  him.  They  had  ccmie  into  such  a  position  that 
if  the  consul  had  had  a  foe  like  the  former  Idi^  of  the  Macedonians,  a 
great  disaster  might  have  been  incurred.  Philip  not  doubting  that,  if  there 
had  been  day  enough  left,  the  Athamanes  al^  might  have  b^  turned  out 
of  their  camp,  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  €62  (b)»  Those  very 

farmers  who  had  remained,  were  goix^  to  leave  all  their  farms,  if  Metellus 
had  not  written  to  them  from  Rome.  What  do  you  mean  to  do,  if  the 
enemy  come  to  the  dty?  If  he  had  not  set  them  free,  Aese  men  would 
have  had  to  be  fi;iven  up  to  torture.  Such  should  have  been  the  mourning 
for  Peleus  if  he  had  been  dying.  Nor  was  there  any  doubt  that  the  enemy 
would  have  turned  their  badcs,  if  this  small  number  had  been  able  to  be  in 
all  places  at  once.  And  this  thing  is  naturally  so  wicked  and  criminal  that 
even  if  there  had  been  no  law  it  should  have  been  carefully  avoided.  €68. 

No  one  hardly  dances  when  sober,  unless  perchance  he  is  mad.  Absurd 
creature !  as  if  it  were  necessary,  if  he  does  not  give  her  to  him,  that  you 
should  marry  her:  unless  you  look  to  it,  pray,  and  court  the  old  man's 
friends.  I  can  form  no  ju<^;ment  on  the  matter,  only  I  persuade  mjrself  of 
this  that  a  man  such  as  you  has  done  nothing  without  good  reason.  We 
found  out  nothing  about  it  by  putting  questions,  but  saw  by  positive 
measurements  with  a  water-g^ass  that  tl^  nights  were  sluuter  than  on  the 
mainland.  €64  i.  Many  things  urge  me  to  keep  aloof  from  you, 

Quirites,  did  not  my  devotion  to  the  state  overcome  them.  I  ranember 
the  tune  if  I  could  but  have  retained  the  words.  €84  i«  Wl^,  If  you 

were  to  bid  me  describe  the  Giants  subdued  by  Jove's  fire^  the  task  will 
break  me  down  in  the  attempt.    If  the  «add  wok  to  be  broken  up  md 
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full  on  him,  dauntless  will  he  receive  the  blow  of  the  rains.  €M  3» 

The  bridge  of  piles  all  but  furnished  a  road  for  the  enemy,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  one  man.  Why,  I  was  slipping  still  further  if  I  had  not  checked 
m3r9elf.  If  L.  Metellus  had  not  prevented  it,  the  mothers  and  sisters  of 
the  wretches  were  coming.  664  4.  We  had  had  a  splendid  victory  if 

Lepidus  had  not  received  Antony  when  stripped,  disarmed,  a  fugitive.  A 
tree  falling  on  my  head  had  taken  me  off,  only  that,  Faunus  with  his  right 
hand  lightened  the  blow.  (66.  Wherefore  if  you  love  me  as  much  as 

assuredly  you  do  love  me,  if  you  are  sleeping,  awake ;  if  you  are  standing, 
step  on;  if  you  are  stepping  on,  run;  if  you  are  running,  fly  to  me.  Live 
and  farewell:  if  you  know  anything  more  correct  than  these  rules,  candidly 
impart  them ;  if  not,  use  these  with  me.  Even  if  others  shall  be  occupying 
the  front  rank,  and  the  lot  ^all  have  pla^d  you  among  the  rearguard, 
still  from  thence  fight  with  voice,  with  cheer,  with  example,  with  spirit. 
Spare  ye  however  the  dignitv  of  Lentulus  if  he  has  spared  his  own  reputa* 
tion :  spare  the  youth  of  Cethegus,  unless  this  be  the  second  time  that  he  has 
made  war  on 'his  country.  Will  she  find  fsiult,  do  you  find  fault;  what* 
ever  she  approves,  do  you  approve:  say  what  she  says,  deny  what  she 
djenies.  Has  she  smiled,  smile  on  her:  if  she  weep,  remember  to  weep 
also.  If  she  b  in  the  country  and  sajrs  'Come* — love  hates  the  lazy — if 
wheels  shall  not  be  at  hand,  do  you  hurry  to  her  on  foot.  €66.  Such 

was  the  end  of  a  man,  worthy  of  record  if  he  had  not  been  bom  in  a  free  state. 
We  saw  blackbirds  too  being  placed  (on  table),  nice  things  if  the  host  had 
not  proceeded  to  describe  their  causes  and  quidities.  667  (a).  How  I 

could  wish  you  had  been  at  Rome,  if  perchance  you  are  not  there.  Your 
virtue  has  so  won  us  to  you,  that  whilst  you  are  our  friend  safe  and  sound 
we  fear  not,  if  it  is  not  impious  to  say  so,  even  the  Gods  in  wrath.  I  should 
like  you  however  to  read  the  speech,  unless  as  is  possiUe  you  have  read  it 
already.  667  {b).  For  if  night  does  not  take  away  a  happy  life,  why 

shoula  (§  674)  aday  like  a  night  take  it  away?  May  I  be  hanged  if  it  were 
(§  ^43  ^)  i^ot  ^c  ^^^  course.  If  I  have  my  brother  and  you  with  me,  those 
fellows  may  (§  668)  for  all  I  care  be  dragged  by  the  feet  to  execution. 
If  you  were  too  lazy  to  proceed  beyond  the  gates,  at  least  you  should  have 
bidden  (§  670)  my  (funeral)  couch  go  thither  more  slowly.  But  if  the 
{groaning  (of  which  we  speak)  be  quite  pitiful,  weak,  despairing,  tearful,  I 
should  scarcely  call  (§  644  b)  one  who  abandoned  himself  to  it,  a  man» 
667  {c).  If  ever  you  thought  me  brave  in  politics,  certainly  you  would  have 
admired  me  that  day  (i.e.  if  you  had  httn  present).  And  if  this  cannot 
be  done  in  .our  present  world  without  God*S)  assistance,  neither  would 
Archimedes  without  God-ins|Hred  intellect  have  succeeded  in  imitating  the 
same  movements  in  a  ball.  668.  What  if  I  bid  him  be  seized  ?    You 

would  be  wiser  (to  do  so).  669.  What  if  I  rather  remain  till  noon  ? 

660.  The  fact  is  men  spoilt  by  pride  lead  their  life  as  if  they  despised  the 
offices  you  confer:  and  yet  are  candidates  for  them  as  if  they  led  an  upright 
Ufe.  But,  you  say,  the  son  of  C.  Cornelius  is  accuser  and  that  ought  to 
have  as  much  weight  as  if  his  father  had  been  the  informer.  The  army  of 
the  Samnites,  as  though  there  were  to  be  no  delay  in  joining  battle,  draws 
up  its  line.  Here  hovrever  we  see  a  great  struggle,  as  though  there  were  no 
fights  elsewhere,  none  dying  throughout  the  city.  Just  as  if  it  were  difficult 
for  me  to  produce  by  name  as  many  as  ever  you  like.  661.    A  very 

different  tale  is  told  us  horn  what  you  had  written.  For  both  her  life  is  the 
same  and  her  feelings  towards  you  the  same  as  they  were.  They  bode  us 
make  a  larger  statue  of  Jove  and  place  it  on  high  and,  contrary  to  what  it 
had  been  l^re,  turn  it  to  the  east.    Once  upon  a  time  there  was  an  old . 
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man  just  as  I  am  now:  he  had  two  daughters,  jusi  as  mine  are  now :  thes« 
were  married  to  two  brothers,  just  as  mine  are  now  to  you,  662.  If 

only  that  golden  bough  would  but  show  itself  to  us  on  a  tree  in  this 
mighty  grove  I  And  yet  oh  if  there  were  still  any  spark  of  our  wonted  valour ! 
663.  Of  Fabianus  Severus  Cassius  had  said  before  he  was  put  on  his  trial 
by  him :  You  are  fluent  after  a  sort,  handsome  after  a  sort«  rich  after  a 
sortt  there  is  one  thing  only  which  you  are  not  after  a  sort — ^a  flat*  The 
nobility  tried  to  keep  down  M.  Porcius  then  in  his  canvass  as  throughout  his 
life.  The  safety  of  Gnaeus  Plancius  I  am  bound  to  defend  no  otherwise- 
than  my  own*  660  (a).  Naevius,  I  wish  to  hear  it  from  your  own  lips : 

I  wish  this  unprecedented  act  to  be  proved  by  the  voice  of  the  man  who 
did  it  Neither  do  I  choose  to  be  put  up  anywhere  in  wax  with  a  face 
made  worse  than  it  is,  nor  to  be  honoured  in  badly  composed  verses. 
665  (b).  Meantime  surrender  us  Common  persons;  you  will  afterwards 
surrender  also  those  consecrated  men,  as  soon  as  they  have  gone  out  of 
office.  However  you  will  keep  your  health  and  look  after  my  business, 
and  expect  me,  please  the  Gods,  before  midwinter.  On  hearing  you,  so  it 
was  that  I  felt  annoyed  that  so  powerful  a  mind — ^you  will  kindly  excuse 
my  saying  it — should  have  fallen  into  such  absurd  sentiments.  666  (a). 

Farewell  to  my  feUow*citizens,  may  they  be  unharmed,  may  they  be  flourish- 
ing may  thw  be  happy.  The  envoys  in  front  of  the  meeting  (said),  Maj^ 
this  proposal  (which  vre  are  going  to  make)  be  good  happy  and  prosperous 
for  you  and  the  commonwealth :  return  into  your  country.  Had  the  Gods 
but  consented  to  my  having  no  father !  And  Ceres  after  the  prayer  that  so' 
might  she  rise  on  a  lofty  stalk*  smoothed  with  wine  the  anxieties  of  the 
furrowed  brow.  Phoebus,  who  hast  ever  pitied  the  heavy  toils  of  Troy, 
so  far  (and  no  farther)  may  the  fortune  of  Troy  have  followed  us.  May  I 
not  be  saved  if  I  write  other  than  I  think*  I  beseech  you,  think  me 
to  be  a  simple  citizen  from  the  midst  of  the  meeting  shouting  to  you  in 
reply:  with  your  kind  leave  permit  us  to  choose  out  of  these  proposals 
those  which  we  think  to  be  wholesome  for  us,  and  to  reject  the  rest.  In  the 
opinion  of  myself  and  of  every  one,  you  have,  let  me  speak  without  offence 
to  these  gentlemen,  left  scarcely  any  distinction  for  other  orators.  666  (b). 
O  that  Varro  himself  would  throw  himself  into  the  cause!  O  that  the 
people  of  Rome  had  but  one  neck !  Almighty  Juppiter,  would  that  the 
ships  of  Cecrops  had  not  the  first  time  touched  the  shores  of  Gnosus !  O 
father  and  king  Juppiter,  would  that  weapons  may  be  laid  aside  and  perish 
from  rust  and  that  no  one  may  hurt  me  a  lover  of  peace !  O  may  all  the 
Gods  just  destroy  him  (§  a 80)  who  first  hit  upon  the  plan  of  holding  a  meeting*. 

667.  What  the  cause  was  I  will  cbnsider  presently :  meantime  I  shall  hold 
this.  However  about  youi self  you  will  see:  of  myself  I  shall  declare  this*  : 
Now  die:  as  for  me  the  father  of  Gods  and  men  must  look  to  it.  Wrathful-* 
ness  itself  they  used  to  say  was  the  whetstone  of  courage :  whether  rightly 
or  not  will  be  for  us  to  look  to  at  another  time.  You,  said  Lucretia,  -will 
have  to  see  what  is  due  to  him :  mjrself  though  I  acquit  of  guilt  /do  not  free 
from  punishment.  How  easy  that  (art)  is,  they  will  settle  who  strut  about 
supporting  themselves  on  the  claims  of  the  art  as  if  it  were  excessively 
difficult,  and  next  to  them  you  yourself  will  settle*  But  about  this  we  will 
consider :  only  let  us  go  out*    About  the  debt  yoU  will  see  with  Cispius* 

668.  I  think  we  ought  to  observe  in  life  the  rule  which  is  maintained  in 
wine-parties  among  the  Greeks:  either  he  must  drink,  it  says,  or  must  go. 
So  something  should  be  granted  to  age :  youth  may  be  a  little  freer :  not 
everything  should  be  refused  to  pleasures:  the  true  and  strict  rule  should  not 
always  prevail*    Let  us  love  our  country,  obey  the  senate,  look  to  the 
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interests  of  the  good,  neglect  immediate  profits,  work  for  the  glory  of 
posterity:  let  us  hope  for  what  we  wish,  but  bear  what  happens.  Use 
that  advantage  while  it  is  here;  when  it  is  gone,  do  not  seek  for  it.  What 
the  warloving  Cantabrian,  Quintus  Hirpinus,  may  be  thinking  of,  waive 
inquiring,  nor  flurry  yourself  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  a  life  which  (really) 
needs  but  few  things.  Cross  not  the  Ebro :  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
people  of  Saguntum :  don't  move  a  step  (from  your  footmark)  any  whither. 
Excuse  nothing :  yield  not  an  inch  to  favour :  be  not  stirred  to  pity ;  remain 
firm  in  your  opinion.  669  (a).  Enrolled  fathers,  assist  me,  wretched 

man  that  I  am,  go  and  meet  the  wrong,  let  not  the  realm  of  Numidia  waste 
away.  Keep  to  yourself  by  all  means  that  laudatory  decree  of  the  Mamer-* 
tines.  Yield  thou  not  to  woes  but  march  more  boldly  to  face  fhem.  Why 
art  thou  afraid  of  what  is  safe?  Gird  thyself  and  push  aside  all  delay« 
Stop  weeping  and  let  me  know  what  is  the  matter  whatever  it  be :  don't 
keep  it  secret^  don't  shrink,  trust,  I  say,  to  me.  Off  with  you !  Farewell, 
Good  bye,  669  (b).  When  you  have  most  carefiiUy  thought  for  your 

health,  then,  dear  Tiro,  think  of  sailing.  If  perchance  the  heavy  burden  of 
my  paper  chafe  you,  throw  it  away  rather  than  wildly  dash  the  panniers 
against  the  place  whither  you  have  to  carry  it.  Be  the  first  to  dig  the 
ground,  the  first  to  carry  off  and  bum  the  loppings,  and  the  first  to  bring 
the  stakes  under  cover :  the  last  to  reap.  By  means  of  this  nourish  thou  the 
rich  olive  dear  to  Peace,  God  bless  ^<7tf  for  your  courage  and  care.  You, 
Titius,  shall  be  my  heir  and  shall  decide  (whether  to  accept  or  not)  within  a 
hundred  days  of  your  having  notice  and  not  being  disabled.  If  you  shall 
not  so  decide,  you  shall  be  disinherited.  When  uie  north  wind  is  blowing 
plough  not,  plant  not  crops,  cast  not  seed.  670,  Was  I  not  to  pay 

nim  the  money?  You  should  not  have  paid  it  him  nor  have  bought  any* 
thing  of  him,  nor  sold  to  him,  nor  have  given  him  the  means  of  going  to 
the  bad.  You  sent  a  citizen  of  Rome  to  the  cross.  You  should  have 
reserved  the  man,  kept  him  shut  up,  until  Raecius  could  come  from  Pan- 
hormus;  had  he  then  recognised  the  man,  you  should  have  remitted  some* 
thing  of  the  extreme  peimlty;  had  he  been  ignorant  of  him,  then,  &c^ 
What  ought  you  to  have  done?  If  you  did  as  most  others  do,  you  should 
not  have  bought  com,  but  have  taken  the  amount  in  money.  671. 

You'll  drink  some  hellebore,  I'll  take  care,  for  some  twenty  days.x  III 
"secure,  he'll  thereby  lose  both  wine  and  labour.  672.  Away,  bear 

this  public  message  to  the  Fathers  that  they  fortify  the  city  of  Rome. 
Jugurtha  exhorts  the  townsmen  tp  defend  their  walls.  We  had  told  you, 
Procillus,  yester-eve  to  dine  with  me  to-day.  He  must  have  done  everything 
which  has  been  enjoined  on  him  and  notified  to  him  before  he  put  in  any 
request  To  such  a  life  as  this,  crowned  with  so  many  fiill  delights,  fortune 
herself  must  )rield.  Why  you  may  even  use  Greek  words  when  you  choose, 
if  Latin  words  fall  short.  How  much  I  should  have  preferred  he  had  given 
them  up  to  me  in  chains.  I  do  not  wish  the  old  man  to  see  me  at  this  crisis. 
•Don't  fancy  that  anything  ever  excited  men's  wonder  more.  673. 

I'm  determined,  I  will  work  the  old  ground  and  be  my  own  master. 
Prythee  permit  it  quietly.  I  think  I  shall  succeed  in  getting  hun  to  put  off  the 
marriage  for  some  days  at  least  (lit.  put  forward  some  days  for  the  marriage) ; 
meanwhile  something  will  be  done  I  hope.  No  doubt  {ironical),  either 
those  are  frightened  by  the  fear  of  deatn  or  these  by  (the  fear  of)  the 
sanctity  (of  the  place).  674  (a).  What  is  she  to  do?  fight?  a  woman 

will  be  beaten  in  fight :  cry  out?  but  he  had  in  his  hand  a  sword  to  forbid 
that.  Seeing  this  what  was  I  to  do,  judges?  was  I,  a  private  person,  to 
^nt^d  in  arms  against  a  tribune  of  the  commons?    Perchance  some  on^ 
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may  be  found  to  say.  You  slioiild  hare  resisted,  should  have  fou^t^agamsC 
him,  should  have  met  death  in  anns.  Are  jrou  to  teU  me  (§  478)  that  yocr 
have  been  vnth  the  army  all  these  years,  not  pat  foot  in  the  fcnrum;  absent 
all  this  time,  and  then  come  here  after  this  long  interval  and  dispute  for  a 
post  of  honour  with  those  who  have  lived  in  the  forum  ?  Was  then  he,  when 
beaten  in  song,  not  to  give  me  the  ^oat  (he  wagered)?  674  {b).  It 

was  not  at  all  clear  to  Brutus  or  the  tribunes  of  the  soldiers  what  to  do  or 
what  plan  of  battle  to  adopt.  We  have  nowhere  to  make  a  stand  except 
Sextus  Pompeius.  At  once  the  plan  was  discussed  how  by  acting  on  the 
offensive  to  turn  the  enemy  from  Italy.  What  to  do  about  the  boys,  I 
do  not  see.  674  (c).  Have  you  got  the  man,  pray?  (Why  should.!  not 

have  him  ?  i.e.)  Of  course  I  have  got  him.  On  Maximus  having  recovered 
Tartiitum,  Salinator  asked  him  to  remember  that  it  was  by  his  services  that 
he  had  recovered  Tarentum.  Whj  should  I  not  (i.e.  Of  course  I)Temem* 
ber  it?  says  he :  for  I  never  should  have  recovered  it  if  you  had  not' lost,  k* 
t79  (a).  But  why  do  I  mention  things  which  when  they  were  in  doing  used, 
to  be  praised  to  the  skies?  Yet  what  do  you  advise  me?  Do  I  fly  to  him  or 
do  I  stop?  For  my  part  I  am  both  fast  in  the  midst  of  my  books  and  I  do 
not  wish  to  receive  him  here.  fTB  {h).  Are  we  then  actually  waiting  till 
beasts  speak,  and  are  we  not  contented  with  the  concurrent  authority  of 
men?  But  am  I  actually  loitering  instead  of  escorting  her  to  Thais?  Shall 
Verres  have  at  his  own  house  a  canddabrum  of  Tove*s?  Pretty  well  that! 
gone  off^  and  cares  not  a  lock  of  wool  for  what  I  said.  Actually  smilii^? 
Did  it  seem  then  to  you  such  a  fine  jdce  to  laugh  at  us,  you  villain? 
t79  (r).  What  shall  we  have  to  eat  afterwards?  Will  you  be  silent?  Am 
I  to  be  accountable  to  you?  I  believe,  my  father  will  not  believe  it.  Will 
you  not  be  silent,  you  fool?  He'll  believe  it,  I*m  sure.  Why,  if  we  have  the 
vigour  of  youth,  do  we  not  mount  our  horses  and  inspect  with  our  own  eyes  the 
dispositions  of  our  wives  ?  Why,  look  at  the  matter  thus,  judges.  In  truth  I 
now  neither  exhort  you  nor  ask  you  to  return  home :  why,  I  myself  desire  to 
fly  from  hence.  476  (a).  If  we  do  not  gain  your  aj^roval  of  these  views, 

assume  that  they  are  false,  at  any  rate  they  are  not  of  a  nature  to  excite 
odium.  Be  it  that  there  is  no  strength  in  old  age :  from  old  age  strength  is 
not  expected.  A  bad  citizen,  a  wicked  consul,  a  factious  fellow  was 
Gnaeus  Carbo:  (Let  him  have  been  so  to  others,  i.e.)  Be  it  that  he  was  so 
in  the  opinion  of  others  (§  477) ;  when  did  you  b^n  to  be  of  that  opinion? 
There  never  was  such  a  man,  you  will  say.  Be  it  so  (lit  Let  no  one  have 
been  so),  I  am  discussing  what  I  desire,  not  what  I  have  seen.  But  the 
fortune  of  fight  had  been  doubtful.  Grant  that  it  had:  whom  did  I, 
doomed  to  death,  fear?  I  would  have  borne  torches  into  his  camp. 
•76  (b).  You  do  nothing,  pain:  however  troublesome  you  are,  I  shall  never 
admit  you  to  be  an  evil.  Let  them  be  as  humorous,  witty  and  eloquent  at 
they  will,  the  power  shown  in  the  forum  is  one  thing  and  that  at  the  dinner- 
table  is  another.  Gains  Gracchus  however  told  many  peofde  that  when  he 
was  a  candidate  for  the  quaestorsfaip  his  brother  Tiberius  seemed  to  say  to 
him  in  his  sleep,  let  him  hesitate  as  much  as  he  chose,  he  would  have  to 
die  by  the  same  death  by  which  he  had  himself  died.  676  (r).  Old 

men  retain  their  alnlities,  if  only  they  retain  thdr  zeal  and  industry.  I 
now  refer  to  you  whom  I  am  to  follow:  only  let  no  one  give  me  that  very 
ignorant  and  absurd  answer,  •  Anybody,  provided  it  be  somebody. '  677  (a)* 
That  course  of  yours  is  right,  but  this  is  expedient.  Suppose  that  you 
have  rightly  waged  war:  ought  you  therefore  to  have  had  to  deal  with 
women?  677  (b).  You  will  reply  that  the  Stoics  call  the  same  things 

preferable  .which  your  friends  call  good*    True  thqy  do  call  them  SQ^  but 
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they  deny  that  a  happy  life  is  filled  with  them.  He  thinks  that  it  is 
one  thing  to  have  joy,  another  thing  to  be  free  from  pain.  Yes,  and  makes 
a  great  mistake.  677  (c).  We  may  attack  them  as  much  as  you  please, 

I  am  afraid  they  are  the  only  philosophers.  677  (d^   He  was  among 

them  in  royal  rank,  although  he  had  not  the  name.  Although  one  of 
the  two  has  perished  he  who  remains  to  me  shall  stand  both  for  himself  and 
for  Remus.  Nor  was  there  wanting  one  to  recommend  a  deed  however 
bold.  Expect  to  hear  of  any  deed  you  please  (i.e.  quod  /acinus  expectare 
cammodum  est  vobis\  as  bad  as  you  please,  still  I  shall  surpass  the  ex- 
pectation of  all.  677  (^).  Whom  indeed  I  shall  at  once  compel  to 
confess — only  do  ye  stand  aside.  679.  I  sent  one  in  a  friendly  way, 
and  he  told  this  to  Antony.  Nature  has  given  man  reason,  wherebv 
the  appetites  of  the  soul  are  ruled.  Aelius  i^ed  to  write  speeches,  which 
others  used  to  deliver.  That  only  is  good  by  which  the  soul  will  be 
made  better.  From  each  man^s  loss,  pain,  inconvenience,  ruin,  wrong,  the 
praetor  drew  up  public  formulae,  on  which  model  a  private  suit  is 
arranged.  They  bid  up  as  high  as  they  thought  they  could  do  the  business 
for ;  Aeschrio  bid  above  them.  660.  I  have  one  to  avoid :  I  have  none 
to  follow.  I  sent  in  a  friendly  way  one  to  say  this  to  Antony.  Nature 
has  given  man  reason  whereby  to  rule  the  appetites  c^  the  souL  Aelius 
used  to  write  speeches  for  others  to  say.  Give  him  back  tit  for  tat  so  as  to 
sting  him.  Most  persons  think  the  matter  one  fit  for  inquiry  and  the  men 
worth  arguing  with.  In  this  respect  you  were  sharp-sighted,  in  laying 
down  beforehand  a  limit  above  which  I  was  not  to  purchase.  682  (a). 
We  must  eat  to  live ;  not  live  to  eat.  Both  times  I  so  bore  myself  as  not  to 
he  a  disgrace  to  you,  or  to  your  kingdom,  or  to  the  race  of  the  Macedonians. 
It  b  useful  for  there  to  be  a  number  of  accusers  in  a  state,  that  boldness  may 
be  kept  in  check  by  fear :  but  it  is  only  useful  provided  we  are  not  simply 
made  sport  for  the  accusers.  Only  see  that  at  the  present  time  there  be 
nothing  which  can  get  in  his  way.  I  will  endeavour  to  prevent  your  having 
formed  these  hopes  of  me  in  vain.  It  had  been  written  to  him  to  prepare 
everything  against  the  games  and  to  take  care  that  his  haste  should  not 
prove  fruitless  to  himself.  Trunks  are  covered  over  with  skin  or  bark  that 
they  may  be  safer  from  frosts  and  }ieats.  Caesar  saw  that  it  was  due  to 
Afranius  that  a  pitched  battle  was  not  fought.  I  shall  not  object  to  all  the 
world  reading  my  Mrritings.  I  will  not  add  a  word  to  prevent  you  dying 
like  a  man.  The  soldiers  scarcely  restrained  their  feelings  enough  to 
prevent  their  making  a  rush  on  them  at  once.  682  (^J.  Verres  begs 
and  prays  Dolabella  to  go  to  Nero.  The  senate  decreed  that  L.  Opimius 
should  see  that  the  state  received  no  damage.  The  Fathers  maintained 
their  ground  that  no  motion  should  be  made  to  the  people :  the  commons 
were  successfiil  in  electing  the  same  men  tribunes  for  the  fifth  time.  It  is 
the  first  principle  of  justice  that  no  one  should  hurt  anyone  unless  wrongly 
provoked.  Tne  next  thing  is  for  me  to  show  that  the  world  is  ruled  by  the 
providence  of  the  Gods.  688  i.  There  is  the  greatest  possible 
difference  with  them  in  habits  and  pursuits.  The  bare  names  of  places  will 
be  given,  and  with  as  much  brevity  as  can  be.  Jugurtha  arms  the  greatest 
number  of  troops  that  he  can.  Craftily  (§  452)  conceal  your  words  under 
characters  as  ambiguous  as  possible.  He  held  the  place  as  long  as  he 
could  bear  the  toil.  Having  brought  back  from  thence  a  booty  exceeding 
the  fame  of  the  war,  he  held  some  sports.  This  was  as  pleasing  as  any- 
thing ever  was  to  the  senate.  683  a.  They  kept  doing  this  for  a  great 
part  of  the  summer  so  much  the  more  easily  because  our  ships  were  being 
kept  back  by  storms.    The  more  completely  master  of  his  art  and  more 
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able  a  man  is,  so  moch  more  irritation  and  pain  does  teaching  cause  him. 
In  proportion  to  my  want  of  ability  I  have  had  to  rely  upon  carefulness. 
Nor  now  indeed  do  I  feel  the  want  of  a  young  man's  strength,  any  more  than 
when  a  young  man  I  used  to  feel  the  want  of  that  of  a  bull  or  an  elephant, 
I  wish  Antony  to  be  worse  off  than  he  is  (worse  to  be  to  A.  than  there  is), 
€M.  We  have  accepted  Caesar's  terms,  but  on  condition  that  he  withdraw^ 
lus  garrisons  from  the  places  he  has  seized.  And  he  so  puts  his  inventions, 
so  mixes  up  true  with  false,  as  to  secure  the  middle  according  with  the 
beginning  and  the  end  with  the  middle.  To  the  people  of  Lanuvium  the 
citizenship  (of  Rome)  was  given  and  their  own  sacred  rites  restored  with 
the  proviso  that  the  tempTe  and  grove  of  the  saviour  Juno  should  b6 
common  to  the  burghers  of  Lanuvium  and  the  people  of  Rome.  685  (a). 
The  want  of  harmony  is  enormous  between  the  Median  scymetar  and  wine 
and  lights.  He  was  going  in  with  strangely  Intter  feelings,  so  that  I  had  to 
scold  him.  O  Phaedria,  my  superiority'  in  wisdom  over  my  master  is 
incredible.  685  (b).  Strange  how  much   not  merely  the  occupation 

but  even  the  thought  of  that  place  delights  me.  He  was  interrupted  by 
frequent  cries  from  the  soldiers  of  Ventidius,  for  of  his  own  he  has  very 
few.  It  was  not  easy  to  remember  all  the  objections  made,  for  most  of 
them  were  utterly  trivial.  686.  My  boy,  I  fear  you  will  not  be  long- 

lived,  and  some  of  your  greater  friends  will  kill  you  with  cold  (receptions). 
They  kept  sa3ring  that  they  were  afraid  as  to  the  possibility  Of  bringing 
up  the  suTO>lies  of  com  properly.  I  fear  lest  if  we  delay  like  this  it  wiU  be 
for  Hanmbal  and  the  Phoenicians  that  our  ancestors  have  so  often  saved 
Rome.  I  fear  I  shall  not  get  it  Many  things  of  that  kind  are  said  in 
declamations  (lit.  in  the  schools),  but  perhaps  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to 
believe  them  alL  It  would  be  (§  643)  your  line,  if  anyone's,  to  count 
nothing  but  virtue  zmatig  goods.  Perhaps,  said  he,  it  would  rather  be  your 
line.  68T  {a).  Haven't  I  nicely  forgotten  that  I  told  you  ?    He  remem- 

bers his  freedom  pretty  well,  eh  ?  68T  (b).  Just  look  at  this,  how  he 
wheedles;  no  one  when  he  (has  b^^)  does  begin  is  more  coaxing. 
O  look  there,  how  the  rascal  has  twisted  his  face.  688.  In  weak 

health,  one  scarcely  avoids  cold  even  indoors,  much  more  difficult  is  it  tp 
guard  against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  when  on  the  sea.  This 
complaint  was  that  the  consuls  were  both  war-loving  men  who  even  in 
profound  peace  would  be  able  to  stir  up  a  war,  much  less  would  they  let 
the  state  nave  breathing-time  in  war.  The  fact  is,  prosperity  wears  the 
temper  of  wise  men,  much  less  could  such  men  with  depraved  habits  make  a 
moderate  use  of  victory.  680.    Lepidus  never  approved  of  the  plan  of 

leaving  Italy :  Tullus  still  less.  These  things  then  the  wise  man  will 
not  undertake  in  the  interest  of  the  state,  nor  will  the  state  wish  them  to  be 
undertaken  in  her  interest.  Time  however  not  only  does  not  lighten  this 
grief  but  actually  increases  it.  The  oracles  of  Apollo  never  met  with 
credence  even  from  any  ordinary  person,  much  less  from  a  skilled  inquirer. 
The  condition  of  things  in  the  whole  of  this  crisis  was  more  than  anyone 
could  bewail  as  it  deserved,  still  less  can  anyone  find  words  to  describe  it. 
690.  Not  to  be  longer,  farewell.  Since  with  you  respect  is  paid  to 
courage,  that  you  may  owe  to  your  (may  have  got  by)  kindness  what  you 
have  foiled  to  get  by  threats,  (I  tell  you)  three  hundred  of  us  leaders  of  the 

?outh  of  Rome  have  sworn  to  one  another  to  attack  you  in  this  way. 
t  showed  great  recklessness,  not  to  say  audacity  (§  517),  to  touch  any  of 
those  things.  691.  It  is  incredible  and  portentous  how  he  managed  to 
squander  such  a  quantity  of  things  in  so  lew — ^not  months  but  days  {tarn 
'^lulia  quam  paucis^  &c.,  as  many  things  as  the  ^ays  were  few)*    There  has 
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been  in  that  city  nothing — I  don't  say  done,  but  eTen  devised,  against  tins 
state. .  692  (a).    Wait,  ipray,   tiU  I  can  see  Atticus.    He  watted  at 

anchor  till  the  ninth  hour  to  allow  of  the  remaining  ships  meeting  there. 
He  suffered  much  in  war  till  he  could  found  a  city  and  bring  in  liis  Gods  to 
Latium  (i.e.  to  help,  &c.  Latium,  §  47^).  The  battle  of  Actium  is  rehearsed 
by  the  lads  after  the  manner  of  enemies  under  your  leadership,  until  swift 
victory  can  crown  one  or  other  with  her  (pabn)  branch.  Epaminondas 
used  to  practise  greatly  running  and  wrestling,  until  he  could  manage  while 
standing  to  grip  his  adversary  and  struggle  with  him.  698  (^).   Without 

any  further  delay  the  king  sent  4000  armed  men  to  Scotussa  while  the 
panic  was  fresh.  693.     I  was  in  fear  until  we  came  to  challenging 

the  jur3rmen.  Milo  was  in  the. senate  on  that  day  until  the  senate  was 
dismissed.  I  ^all  be  anxious  about  what  you  are  doing  \or  how  you  are 
faring)  till  I  know  what  you  have  done  (how  you  have  fared).  691^. 

The  elephants  were  not  at  all  alarmed  as  long  as  they  were  being  driven  oti 
what  appeared  like  a  continuous  bridge:  the  first  fright  b^;an  when  the 
rafl  being  loosed  from  the  rest,  they  were  borne  quickly  into  the  open 
river.  There  pushing  one  another,  as  those  on  the  outside  drew  back  from 
the  water,  they  began  to  shew  some  panic,  until  as  they  looked  at  the  water 
all  round  them  fear  itself  (brought  quiet,  i.e.)  made  them  quiet.  695. 

In  fact  all  the  time  I  was  with  you  you  did  not  see  my  soul.  This  I  did 
as  long  as  I  was  permitted:  I  ceased  doing  so  as  long  as  I  was  not 
permitted.  Just  as  there  is  said  to  be  hope  for  a  sick  man  as  long  as 
there  is  breath,  so  I  as  long  as  Pompeius  was  in  Italy,  did  not  Cease  to 
hope.  So  long  as  I  was  pleasing  to  you,  I  throve,  more  blessed  than  the 
king  of  the  Persians.  So  long  as  you  were  more  in  love  with  no  other 
woman,  I  throve  more  renowned  than  the  Ilia  of  Rome.  As  long  as  there 
shall  be  anyone  to  dare  to  defend  you,  you. shall  live.  696.  So  long 

as  (i.e.  If  only)  things  remain,  let  them  invent  words  at  their  own  choice. 
That  expression  is  cruel  and  detestable,  *  Let  them  hate  (so  l<»ig  as  they 
fear,  i.e.)  if  they  do  but  fear.*  You  may  be  sure  it  was  written  in  the  time  of 
Sulla.  *  Let  them  hate* — ^what?  So  long  as  they  obey?  No.  So  long  as 
they  approve?  No.  What  then?  So  long  as  they  fear.  On  these  terms  I 
■should  not  have  been  willing  even  to  be  loved.  Be  whatever  you  like,  if 
-only  you  don't  recite.  Many  neglect  everything  that  is  rig^t  and  honourable 
if  only  they  can  get  power.  Imitate,  enrolled  Others,  the  inconsiderate 
mob,   if  only  I  am  not  required  to  imitate  the  tribimes.  697  (r). 

Whilst  his  mends  are  coming,  he  walked  about  alone,  his  son  standing  at 
a  distance,  he  himself  turning  in  his  mind  many  things.  Without  any 
evident  causes  died  two  Caesars  while  putting  on  shoes  in  the  morning; 
Q.  Aemilius  Lepidus  while  just  stepping  out,  having  knocked  his  toe  against 
the  threshold  of  his  chamber;  Gaius  Aufustius  after  leaving  his  house,  as 
he  was  going  to  the  senate,  having  struck  his  foot  (against  something)  in 
the  Assembly-place;  Gnaeus  Baebius  Tamphilus,  when  he  had  asked  the 
time  from  his  (boy,  i.e. )j  slave;  L.  Tuccius  a  physician  whilst  taking  a 
draught  of  Honey-wine-;  Appius  Saufeius  when  on  his  return  from  the  bath 
he  had  drunk  some  honey- wine,  and  was  sucking  an  ^g ;  &c.  Whilst  these 
things  were  doing  at  Veii,  meantime  the  citadel  of  Rome  and  the  Capitol 
was  in  great  danger.  697  (</).  We  have  fallen  into  these  disasters  while 
preferring  to  be  feared  than  to  be  loved  and  esteemed.  Thus  the  lady  while 
seeking  to  retain  a  few  slaves  ruined  all  her  fortunes.  I  have  however 
gone  on  too  freely  into  deeper  water  in  my  annoyance  and  weariness 
of  the  ways  of  my  country.  698.  The  Roman  sticking  to  his  tear 

i>ttnft  in  as  it  were  in  one  body  before  the  doors  of  the  gates  coi^  be 
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shut  against  him.  He  of  couise  before  he  can  come  into  Pontus  will 
send  a  despatch  to  Gnaeus  Pompeins.  But  you  will  not  gird  with  walls 
.the  city  given  you,  before  cruel  hunger  force  you  to  consume  with  your  jaws 
'the  gnawed  tables.  He  did  not  cease  to  send  to  his  brother  and  iriends 
until  he  could  confirm  peace  with  them.  A  few  da]r5  (§  496)  before 
Sjrracuse  was  taken,  Otacilius  crossed  into  Africa.  €99  (a).  Love  strikes 
tis,  before  in  safety  we  see  our  enemy.  All  this  property,  he  who  had 
■made  the  will,  had  some  time  before  his  death  delivered  to  the  use  and 
possession  of  Heraclius.  Nor  did  they  stop  in  their  flight  till  they  came  to 
the  river  Rhine  about  five  thousand  paces  from  that  place.  I  shall  not 
lire  of  it  before  I  have  learnt  their  two-edged  ways  and. methods  of  dis- 
puting both  for  and  against  everyone.  We  use  our  limbs  before  we  have 
learnt  for  what  purpose  we  have  them.  699  {b\  But  upon  my  honour 

(§  417)  I  shall  much  sooner  sacrifice  my  own  safety  for  you  than  surrender 
<xnaeus  Plancius'  safety  to  your  attack.  700.  Zeno  of  Elea  endured 

ever3rthing  rather  than  inform  against  those  who  conspired  with  him  to 
overthrow  the  despotbm.  Anyone  shall  tear  out  my  eyes  sooner  than 
scorn  you  and  despoil  you  of  a  rotten  nut  Many  of  the  common  people  in 
despair,  rather  than  be  tortured  with  still  drawing  breath,  covered  up  thdr 
heads  and  threw  themselves  into  the  Tiber.  701.  Pompeins  adds  that 

he  will  be  slain  by  Clodius  before  I  shall  be  hurt.  I  am  grieved  that  you, 
a  man  endowed  with  almost  unique  wisdom,  are  not  rather  delighted  with 
your  own  advantages  than  troubled  with  others*  woes.  Did  not  I  declare 
to  you  that  I  would  endure  anything  whatever  rather  than  go  out  of  Italy 
to  a  civil  war?  They  determine  rather  to  adopt  that  plan  than  undergo 
terms  either  of  surrender  or  of  peace.  704.  I  am  a  man  who  never  did 

anything  for  my  own  sake  rather  than  for  that  of  my  fellow-citizens.  The 
Campanians  had  committed  in  their  revolt  too  great  crimes  to  admit  of 
pardon  (§  569).  This  is  the  only  contention  which  has  remained  till  now. 
You  are  the  only  man,  Gains  Caesar,  whose  victory  was  marked  by  the 
death  of  no  one  who  did  not  bear  arms.  O  fortunate  youth  to  have  found 
a  herald  of  your  valour  in  Homer.  The  time  will  assuredly  come  for  you 
to  regret  the  lofty  spirit  of  the  bravest  of  men.  The  life  of  Romulus  fell  in 
an  age  when  Greece  was  already  full  of  poets  and  musicians.  706. 
Spurius  Thorius  had  considerable  power  in  the  popular  style  of  oratory — 
'  I  mean  the  man  who  by  a  bad  and  useless  law  relieved  the  public  land  from 
tax.  Epicurus  was  not  sufficiently  educated  in  those  arts  which  give  their 
possessors  the  title  of  *  accomplished.'  Choose  which  of  the  two  is  convenient 
to  you.  Virtue  is  most  of  all  things  fixed  with  the  deepest  roots ;  it  can 
never  be  shaken  by  any  force.  Ah  1  wretched  that  I  am !  1  looked  at  your 
feelings  with  the  eyes  of  my  own.  Fortunate  was  his  end :  he  saw  not  the 
things  actually  happening  which  he  foresaw  would  happen.  The  long 
period  when  I  shall  not  exist  moves  me  more  than  this  short  time.  You 
have  had  ample  opportunity  of  seeing  my  views  ever  since  the  time  when 
you  came  to  meet  me  at  my  house  at  Cumae.  706.  There  are  those 

who  think  that  death  is  the  departure  of  the  soul  from  the  body.  There  is 
a  limit  to  the  indulgence  which  may  be  given  to  friendship.  There  was 
formerly  a  time  when  the  Gauls  surpassed  the  Germans  in  valour.  How 
many  then  are  there  who  obey  dreams,  or  even  understand  them  or  remem- 
ber them?  Nor  can  anyone  be  king  of  the  Persians  who  has  not  previously 
mastered  the  Magians*  course  of  instruction.  I  say  that  there  was  not 
throughout  Sicily  a  single  silver  vessel  which  Verres  did  not  hunt  up,  inspect, 
and  take  from  it  anything  that  pleased  him.  There  was  not  one  of  all 
4he  soldiers  in  the  fort  who  was  not  woiinded.  \  707,  Many  are  those 
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who  take  away  from"  one  to  give  to  another.'  There  is  oile  maii  to  whom  a 
crow  gave  die  possession  of  a  surname.  It  is  many  years  since  M,  Fadins 
is  in  my  treasures  and  loVe4  by  me  for  his  thorough  culture.  But  criises 
often  occur  when  what  seems  especially  worthy  of  a  just  man  changes  and 
becomes  the  contrary.  Tlie  time  is  past  when  it  could  be  «aid :  Why,  you 
are  a'  palHcian  and  sprung  from  the  liberators  of  your  country :  now  the 
consulship  is  the  reward  not  of  race  as  formerly  but  of  valour.  Is  any- 
thing good  which  does  not  make  him  who  possesses  it  better?  I  do  not 
:consider.him  a  free  man  who  does  hot  occasionally  do  nothing.  706w 

Why  that  unnamed  gentleman  who  is  wont  to  be  mentioned  in  disputations 
used  to  see  things  too  miles  off.  X!,  Pinarius  was  a  sharp  man^  who 
trusted  more  to  precluding  the  possibility  of  being  deceived  than  to  the 
•honour  of  the  Sicilians.  True,  we  often  look  for  a  Latin  word  parallel  and 
equivalent  to  a  Greek  word :  here  there  was  no  reason  for  looking.  In 
'  explaining  names  you  Stoics  toil  to  a  piteous  extent.  709.  He  miist 

needs  fear  many  wnom  m&ny  fear.  A  man  whom  you  could  not  have  over- 
reached if  you  brought  the  case  before  an  arbitrator,  to  whom  judgment  oh 
such  a  question!  did  not  properly  belong,  him  will  you  condeml)  by  means 
of  a  judg'e  who  has  no  right  as  arbitrator  on  such  a  matter.  I  do  not  even 
know  by  what  name  X  should  address  you.  Citizens?  you  who  have 
revolted  from  your  country.  Or  soldiers?  you  who  have  thrown  off  respect 
for  your  general  and  the  auspices,  and  have  broken  the  obligation  of  your 
oath.  710.  Of  all  orators,  so  far  at  least  as  I  know  them,. I  consider 
Q.  Sertorius  the  most  acute.  There  is  not  a  slave,  if  only  be  is  in  a 
'tolerable  condition  as  a  slave,  who  does  not  shudder  at  the  boldness  of  the 
citizens.  Epicurus  alone,  so  far  as  I  know,  dared  to  profe^  hinuelf  a  wise 
•man.  I. beg  then  of  3rou  to  oblige  him  in  all  things,  so  far  as  you  can  do 
so  Without  trouble  to  yourself,  1  should  be  glad  of  your  coming  as  soon  as 
possible  consistently  with  your  convenience.  Til  (a).    Who  however 

of  otir  Orsitors  of  the  present  day  reads  Cato?  Who  that  has  ever  cared  to 
know  these  things  moderately  is  ignorant  that  there  are  three  kinds  of 
Greeks  ?  The  censors  used  to  examine  the  case  of  those  who  were  dis- 
charged from  servm|;  in  the  army,  and  anyone  whose  discharge  seemed 
at  present  not  legitimate,  they  compelled  to  take  an  oath  (§  467)  as 
follows:  ''According  to  the  purpose  of  your  mind  you  will  ac4x>rding  to  the 
decree  of  Gains  Claudius  uid  Titus  Sempronius  the  censors  return  into  the 
province  of  Macedonia,  so  far  as  you  shall  be  able  honestly  to  do  so."  You 
'have,  so  far  as  in  you  lay,  ruined  both  yourself  and  the  unhappy  woman* 
711  (^).  But  however  that  is,  this  complaint  of  yours  is  of  no  avail.  What- 
ever it  is,  I  fear  the  Danai  even  when  bringing  gifts,  I  count  as  ours  the 
forcfes  of  Deiotarus,  however  great  they  are.  Whatever  is  the  matter, 
wherever  he  is,  whatever  he  does,  Egnatius  has  a  smile.  This  may  no  doubt 
be  false,  it  may  be  true,  but  whichever  it  is,  it  is  not  surprising.  In  what- 
ever way  posterity  will  take  those  d6eds,  love  of  country  will  conquer.  The 
-Romans,  although  they  were  weary  with  marching  and  battle,  still  advance 
in  order  and  on  the  alert  to  meet  Metellus.  712  (a).   You  are  not  the 

man,  Catilina,'  for  shame  ever  to  have  recalled  you  from  foul  acts.  The  rest 
they  drove  in  such  a  panic  of  fear  that  they  did  not  desist  from  flight  before 
Ihey  had  come  in  sight  of  our  column.  He  made  this  speech  with  so  firm  a 
voice  and  look  as  to  seem  not  to  be  retiring  from  life,  but  from  one  house 
to  another.  The  Sicilians  are  never  in  such  a  bad  way  that  they  cannot 
say  something  witty  and  apt.  I  never  had  anyone  to  whom  to  give  a 
better  for  you  but  what  I  gave  it.  The  Treviri  did  not  stop  any  time  during 
the  whole- winter  sending  envoys  across  the  Rhijie.      712  (i).  So  far  are  we 

26 — 2 
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from  ^nunng  ow*  own  prodQctKNis  that  wv  aj«  actojJly  9o  haid  to  please  a^ 
whimsical  as  not  to  be  satisfied  whh  DcnostlieBes  hinwrlf.  It  is  tlie  faafait 
of  men  to  dislike  the  same  man's  nrriling  in  sevaal  tlmigs.  It  oAen 
happens  that  debtocs  do  not  meet  tbeir  obl^ations  panctnaDy.  Not  even  n 
God  can  make  one  who  has  lived  BOt  to  baTe  lived,  or  one  who  has  hdd 
office  not  to  have  held  office,  or  twice  ten  not  to  be  twenty.  Apptns 
Claudius  besides  being  old  was  abo  blind.  When  Yams  stof^wd  bdmd 
and  asked  who  he  was  and  what  he  wanted^  Falmis  stiikes  lus  micoveted 
shoulder  with  his  sword  and  all  but  killed  Varus.  I  cannot  hdp  sendu^ 
you  a  letter  every  day  in  order  that  I  may  get  one  6om  ^ron.  ^  TIS.  It 
liapf>enedTeryinconTenicntly  that  yon  nowhere  cao^tsig^  of  him.  Yon 
are  checked  neither  b^  the  period  of  the  censorship  having  exfHred,  nor 
by  your  o^league  haviiig  resigned  his  office,  nor  by  statote  nor  by  shame. 
It  was  raudi  against  Evmenes  while  livii^  amoi^  the  Macedonians  that  he 
was  of  a  foreign  state.  I  omit  the  (act  that  she  sdected  that  as  a  home 
and  settlement  for  herseli^  Lidnins  acted  veiy  pcditdy  in  oommg  to  me 
in  the  evenii^  after  the  senate  was  dismissed.  In  addition  to  the  fear 
inspired  by  the  war  with  the  Latins  had  come  the  fiurt  that  it  was  tolerably 
clear  that  thirty  tribes  had  already  leagued  themsdves  together.  In  this 
one  respect  above  all  others  we  excel  wild  beasts^  that  we  have  speech  to 
express  our  feelings.  T14  (c).  His  ability  I  praise  without  b^ig  much 

afraid  of  it,  and  approve  while  thiiJring  that  I  can  be  more  easily  pleased 
than  beguiled  by  him«  Not  very  long  ago  it  received  the  steady  spondees 
into  its  ancestral  right,  obl^ing  and  contented,  but  not  to  the  extent  of 
withdrawing  in  its  love  of  compani<niship  from  the  second  or  the  fourth  j^aoe. 
Who  is  there  who  would  be  willing  to  live  in  abundance  of  eveiythii^ 
without  either  loving  anyone  or  being  himsdf  loved  by  any  ?  ^  T14  (d). 
Even  supposing  that  you  were  more  worthy  than  Plandus,  itself  a  point 
which  I  shall  presently  discuss  with  you  without  detmctiqg  from  your  worth, 
it  is  not  your  competitor  but  the  peoole  that  is  to  Uame  (for  yonr  not 
being  ele^ed).  How  venr  few  skilled  Uwyers  there  are,  even  if  yoo  count 
those  who  claim  to  be.  Even  if  I  do  not  compare  your  life  with  his  (for  it 
does  not  admit  of  con^Murison)  I  will  compare  thb  one  point  m  whkh  you 
make  yourself  out  to  be  superior.  Granted  that  I  have  gone  wroi^  in 
these  mattery  still  by  mentioning  a  different  opinion  as  well»  I  have  avoided 
deceiving  my  readers.  However,  supposing  this  not  to  be  so,  still  I  pro- 
pose^  to  m3r8elf  a  splendid  spectacle,  provided  only  I  may  enjoy  it  with 
you  in  the  seat  next  me.  For  even  if  Plato  had  brought  no  reason  (see 
what  weight  I  assign  the  man),  he  would  have  subdued  me  by  his  mere 
authority.  714  (e).  That  this  fellow  should  cany  o^T  from  me  all  this 

money  and  laugh  in  my  face  ?  It  were  better  to  die.  I  interrupt  you? 
I  should  not  have  wished  that  either.  And  yet  what  am  I  saying  ?  Can  it 
be  that  anvthing  should  break  you  ?  that  you  should  ever  correct  yourself? 
that  you  should  think  at  all  of  flight?  Would  that  the  Gods  would  give 
you  the  disposition  to  it.  (To  think)  that  you  should  have  laughed  un- 
punished at  the  revealing  of  the  Cotyttian  mysteries.  715  (a).  The 
consul,  having  laid  this  news  before  the  senate  exactly  as  it  had  reached 
him,  consulted  them  on  the  religious  point.  As  you  shall  have  sown,  so 
will  vou  reap.  They  interpreted  that,  each  accwding  to  his  own  temper. 
715  (b).  These  men  however  are,  compared  with  the  age  of  the  people  of 
Rome,  old  men :  but,  as  the  genersltions  of  Athenians  are  reckoned,  oi^ht 
to  be  considered  young  men.  But  upon  my  word,  as  the  case  now  stands, 
although  it  was  shak«i  by  yesterday's  conversation,  it  seems  to  me  per- 
fectly true.     Stheniijis  had  got,  so  far  as  the  means  of  a  man  of  Thermae 
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Mnent^  a  very  fair  quantity  of  well-made  silver.  T16  (r).  But  although, 

my  dear  Plancus,  you  may  have  made  a  mistake,  for  who  can  avoid  that?  still 
who  does  not  see  that  deceived  you  could  not  have  been  ?  The  people  of 
Saguntum,  although  they  had  rest  from  fighting,  yet  had  never  ceased 
working  either  by  n^ht  or  day.  715  \d).  Grant  that  Ennius  is,  as  he 

no  doubt  is,  more  perfect  The  enemy  required  frightening  more  than 
deceiving,  as  frightened  in  fact  they  were.  716  {e),   L^  on  by  the 

authority  of  the  V^m^ti  the  neighbouring  tribes — Gauls  always  form 
suddien  and  hasty  plans — retain  Trebius  on  the  same  grotmd.  Chrydppus, 
alwajrs  careful  in  historical  investigation,  collects  many  other  usages. 
715  (/ ).   My  life  upon  it,  I  incur  the  utmost  expense.  718.   I  seem  to 

m3rs^  to  have  sinned  in  leaving  you.  How  blind  I  was  not  to  have  seen 
this  before.  We  ourselves,  although  at  first  as  stem  as  Lycurgus,  become 
milder  every  day.  The  stranger  touched  by  religious  scruple,  desiring  as 
he  did  tahave  everything  done  duly,  at  once  went  down  to  the  Tiber. 
They  make  their  way  back  to  the  camp  now  full  of  panic  and  confusion, 
women  and  boys  and  other  non-combatants  being  mixed  up  there.  The  . 
brightness  of  the  Sun  is  more  brilliant  than  that  of  any  fire,  shining  as  it 
does  so  far  and  wide  in  an  immeasurable  universe.  You  the  quaestor  did 
not  obey  the  tribune  of  the  coipmons,  and  that  too  though  your  colleague 
obeyed.  71d  (a).  You  are  tormented  days  and  nights  through,  for 

what  you  have  is  not  enough,  and  you  fear  lest  even  that  should  not  last 
long.  O  trusty  right  hand  of  Antonius,  with  which  he  cut  down  numbers 
of  citizens,  I  feel  very  grateful  to  old  age:  it  has  increased  iny  eagerness 
for  discourse,  and  removed  my  eagerness  for  drink  and  food.  Jugurtha  on 
the  other  hand  on  receiving  the  unexpected  news  (for  he  had  a  fixed 
conviction  that  ever)^hing  at  Rome  was  purchaseable),  sends  ambassadors 
to  the  senate.  719  (^).  If  you  had  left  the  business  to  me,  such  is  my 

love  to  you,  I  would  have  settled  it.  They  rise  to  consider  their  judgment^ 
when  Oppianicus,  as  was  allowed  at  that  time,  declared  that  he  wished  the 
votes  to  be  given  openly.  720.  When  they  caught  sight  of  a  debtor 

being  led  into  court»  they  used  to  rush  together  from  all  parts.  Nor  did 
he  accept  the  succession  to  anyone's  prc^ierty,  except  when  he  had  deserved 
it  by  friendship.  When  the  envoy  had  said  this,  be  used  to  hurl  a  spear 
into  their  territory.  Philopoemen  whenever  he  travelled  anywhere  and 
came  to  a  difficult  pass  used  to  consider  on  all  sides  the  character  of  the 
place,  and  then  if  travelling  by  himself,  discuss  in  his  own  mind ;  if  with 
companions,  (question  them,  what  plan  should  be  adopted  supposing  an 
enemy  made  its  appearance  there.  He  used  to  take  food  even  before 
dinner,  at  whatever  place  and  time  his  appetite  demanded  it.  In  whatever 
direction  he  took  himself  he  drew  with  him  no  doubtful  victory.  As  often 
as  he  took  counsel  on  such  a  matter,  he  used  to  resort  to  a  high  part  of 
the  house  and  with  the  knowledge  of  one  freedman  only.  Nor  was  the 
Roman  consul  n^ligent  in  trying  the  cities  if  any  chance  shewed  itself 
in  any  quarter.  721.  When  I  (have)  come  to  my  villa,  this  is  just 

what  I  like,  to  do  nothing  and  be  quite  idle.  When  a  father  of  a  family  of 
higher  rank  dies  (has  dial)  his  relations  meet.  Wherever  you  turn  your 
eyes  your  own  wrong  deeds,  like  furies,  meet  you.  When  idleness  has 
caused  strength,  time,  ability  to  dwindle  away,  men  throw  blame  on  natural 
weakness.  Anyone,  whoever  he  was,  who  had  at  the  time  of  my  disaster 
a  share  in  Clodius*  crime,  wherever  he  came,  whatever  trial  he  had  to 
stand,  was  condemned.  He  generally  kept  the  soldiers  in  fixed  quarters, 
except  when  effluvia  or  want  of  fodder  forced  him  to  change  the  place. 
For  my  part  whenever  I  was  praised  by  our  friend  Cato  I  readily  put  up 
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even  with  cenMtfe  finiift  others.  IT  they  pnyvcd  unable  to  \sss^  the  coeiii  / 
from  parsung,  they  ased  by  a  flank  march  to  attack  them  in  the  rear  as 
thej  were  scattered.  As  each  man's  kt  €^  he  brisklj  cai^t  up  his  arms 
in  haste.  Nor  will  thb  lad  wbenercr  he  sees  me  (§609,  f)s^  and  saj  that 
he  sees  the  ruin  of  his  lather.  Ttt.  On  his  approaching  the  gate  a  fire 

as  agreed  was  raised  by  Hannibal :  as  the  well-known  voice  of  I^ikimeniis 
and  the  signal  now  familiar  roused  the  guard,  the  small  gate  is  opened.  As 
Phodon  was  being  led  to  death*  E^ihiletos  met  him.  On  hb  sajring  with 
tears,  *\Vhat  an  unworthy  fate  is  yours,  Phodon,'  he  replied:  *But  not  an 
unexpected  one.'  At  noon  when  Caesar  had  despatdied  three  l^:ioDS  to 
forage,  of  a  sudden  the  caen^  from  all  sides  flew  up  to  the  Ibiagers.  As  I 
was  at  AlhfTMi,  I  used  to  attoid  Zeno*s  lectures  frequently.  As  the  n^t 
was  far  advanced  and  I  had  stayed  in  the  coontry^iouse  of  P.  Valenns,  and 
the  day  after  stored  with  him  waitii^  for  a  wind,  a  great  number  of  the 
bofgbers  of  Rhcgium  came  to  me.  TtS.  Pompeius  when  he  Saw  his 

cavalry  routed,  retired  from  the  baltle.  When  this  opinicm  was  scomfidly 
rejected  and,  on  the  same  messenger  returning,  he  was  consulted  again,  he 
recommended  that  they  should  all  to  a.  man  be  put  to  death.  Another  hope 
succeeded,  after  this  had  turned  out  unfounded.  Alter  that  victory  was 
established  and  we  withdrew  from  arms,  though  (§  731)  men  were  being 
proscribed,  Rosdus  used  to  be  frequent^  at  Rome.  As  soon  as  his  sister 
'  J utuma  saw  talk  of  this  kind  to  grow,  she  flings  herself  into  the  midst  of 
the  tanks*  TM.  Ixdlins  is  dragged  up  by  the  slaves  of  Venus  just 

when  Aprcmius  had  returned  from  the  palaestra  and  had  thrown  himself 
on  the  dinner-coudu  He  entered  the  city — with  what  a  suite  or  rather 
with  what  an  army !  on  the  right  and  on  the  left,  amid  the  groans  of  the 
peo^  of  Rome,  threatening  the  owners,  marking  the  houses,  openly  pro- 
mismg  his  followers  that  he  would  divide  the  dty  among  them.  Day  by 
day  he  used  to  make  invidious  charges  against  my  power,  saying  that  the 
senate  decreed  not  what  it  thou^t  right  but  what  I  chose.  TSB. 

When  you  will  be  reading  this,  we  s£dl  have  consuls  (L  e.  the  consuls 
will  have  been  elected).  Whilst  this  was  doing  at  Rome,  Antiochus  at 
Chalcis  was  working  on  the  minds  of  the  townships.  As  soon  as  ever  I 
came  to  Rome,  I  thought  nothing  should  take  precedence  of  my  (congra- 
tulating you  in  your  absence,  i.  e.)  writing  to  congratulate  you  on  my  re- 
turn. It  remains  that  you  should  tell  me  everything  before  you  set  out, 
and  when  you  have  set  out  take  care  and  let  me  know  it.  As  to  the  name 
of  despot  I  can  answer  this  that  whatever  I  am,  I  am  the  same  I  was 
when  you  yourself  made  an  alliance  with  me.  When  the  consul  got  to 
Placentia,  Hannibal  had  already  moved  out  of  his  fixed  cam^.  We  our- 
selves (were  of  that  class,  i.  e.)  acted  in  that  way,  when  the  drcumstances 
of  our  canvass  required  it.  What  groves  or  what  mountain  forests  held 
yon,  Naid  girls,  when  Gallus  was  being  ruined  by  an  unworthy  love.  At 
the  time  when  in  Asia  very  many  had  lost  large  properties,  we  know  at 
Rome  credit  had  collapsed  from  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  payment. 
When  I  got  there,  the  praetor  was  resting:  the  brothers  from  Cibyra 
were  walking  about.  726.  I  have  often  heard  my  father-in-law  say 

that  his  father-in-law  Laelius  was  wont  almost  always  to  go  into  the  country 
with  Scipio.  We  have  seen  with  our  own  eyes  troops  of  young  men  at  Lace- 
daemon  struggling  with  incredible  determination  and  rather  losing  their 
life  than  admit  themselves  conquered.  72T.  It  was,  when  I  despatched 

this  letter,  just  thirty  days  during  which  I  had  had  none  from  you.  It  is  not 
quite  ijo  years  since  a  law  giving  a  right  of  action  for  moneys  extorted 
was  brought  forward  by  Lucius  Piso,  there  having  been  none  before  (§  712). 
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728.  This  being  the  case,  Catilina,  proceed  whither  you  have  begun.  But 
since  there  are  Gods,  if  there  are  Gods  as  unquestionably  there  are,  it  must 
•be  that  they  are  living.  Dionysius,  not  daring  to  stand  on  the  common 
hustings,  used  to  address  the  people  from  a  lofty  tower.  729.  May  all 

the  Gods  grant  you  all  your  wishes,  since  you  honour  me  with  such  great 
honour,  and  since  you  take  me  out  of  prison.  Since  the  Gods  love  you,  I 
am  pleased.  I  congratulate  you,  since  you  have  so  much  weight  with 
Dolabella.  What  are  masters  to  do  when  thieves  arc  so  daring?  What 
will  the  wise  man  do,  when  the  fool  is  pleased  with  a  present?  780. 

Your  (son)  Cicero,  came  to  us  to  dinner,  since  Pomponia  was  dining  out. 
What  will  hair  do,  when  things  like  that  give  way  before  iron?  What  is  a 
guard  to  do  when  there  are  so  many  theatres  in  the  city  and  when  she  goes 
whither  her  companions  are  forbidden  to  go?  781.  Who  in  accusing 

this  man  accuse  Naevius,  Plautus,  atid  Ennius.  But  as  to  you,  Catilina, 
when  they  are  quiet,  they  approve;  when  they  suiFer,  they  decree;  when 
they  are  silent,  they  shout.  I  allow  you  to  pass  over  those  things  which  by 
your  silence  you  allow  to  be  nothing.  Epicurus  drew  religion  out  of 
men's  minds  by  the  roots,  when  in  treating  of  the  immortal  Gods  he  took ' 
from  them  help  and  favour.  782.  The  river  Drance,  though  it  carries 

a  great  force  of  water,  is  yet  not  navigable.  Notwithstanding  that  you  are 
really  Pylades,  will  you  say  that  you  are  Orestes,  in  order  to  die  for  your 
friend?  Cicero  himself,  though  in  very  delicate  health,  did  not  leave  him- 
self even  night-time  for  rest.  Now  that  I  perceive  his  mind  to  be  averse 
from  me,  why  should  I  bring  him  back?  At  this  very  time,  though  all  the 
gymnasia  are  occupied  by  philosophers,  still  their  hearers  prefer  to  hear 
a  quoit  than  a  philosopher.  733.  What  then  am  I  to  do?    Not  go? 

Not  now  even,  when  I  am  actually  sent  for?  Alas !  they  go  so  far  as  to  say 
I  am  mad,  when  they  are  mad  themselves.  784.  How  then  do  you 

bring  this  charge  against  Sestius,  when  at  the  same  time  you  praise  Milo? 
He  pretends  that  he  is  trusting  to  their  protection,  while  in  the  meantime  he 
has  been  (for)  long  planning  some  other  scheme.  Fadius  he  dragged  off, 
half  buried  him  in  the  school  and  burnt  him  alive,  whilst  he  all  the  time 
having  dined,  with  bare  feet,  loosened  robe,  and  hands  behind  his  back, 
walked  up  and  down,  and  answered  the  poor  wretch  who  pleaded  his  rights 
as  a  Quirite  i  *  Now  off  with  you,  throw  yourself  on  the  honour  of  the 
people. I  Thucydides  was  never  counted  an  orator;  nor  indeed  if  he  had. 
not  written  history  would  his  name  have  been  prominent,  and  that  too 
though  he  had  held  office  and  was  a  noble.  735^  The  soldiers,  when  they 
broke  into  the  house,  went  in  different  directions  to  look  for  the  king  (§  539), 
filling  everything  with  noise  and  disturbance,  when  in  the  meantime  Hi- 
empsal  is  discovered,  concealing  himself  in  the  cottage  of  a  slave  woman. 
The  camp  was  pitched  with  little  care  on  the  enemy's  territory,  when  of  a 
sudden  the  l^ons  of  the  Samnites  came  up.  Hannibal  was  coming  up  to 
the  walls,  when  suddenly  the  gate  was  thrown  open  and  the  Romans  make 
a  sally  upon  him  just  as  be  was  apprehending  nothing  of  the  kind*  And 
now  they  were  preparing  to  do  this  by  night,  when  the  matrons  suddenly 
advanced  into  the  public  place.  736.  Sisenna's  history,  easily  as  it 

surpasses  all  before,  still  shows  how  far  removed  it  is  from  perfection. 
Singularly  as  I  have  loved  you  from  your  boyhood,  yet  for  this  deed  of 
yours  or,  shall  I  say,  judgment  of  the  Roman  people  on  you,  I  love  you 
still  more  ardently.  787.  Whilst  I  desire  to  acquire  an  actual  know- 

ledge of  the  law  of  augury,  I  am  upon  my  word  incredibly  delighted  with 
your  devotion  and  benefits  to  me.  Whilst  I  have  always  greatly  loved 
you,  the  singular  affection  of  your  brothers  does  not  allow  me  to  omit  any 
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act  of  duty  towards  yoo.  fM.  Pietns  made  a  present  to  me  of  (as  a 

matter  of  is^cX)  all  the  books  which  his  brother  had  left     Verres  sends  to 
nsk  for  (what  in  fact  was)  the  most  beautiful  plate  which  he  had  seen  at ' 
his  house.     He  said  that  he  would  not  take  judges  by  lot  in  accordance 
with  Rnpilius'  law:   he  a4>pointed  five  judges — -just  those  which  it  suited 
him  to  give.  T4A  i.  Paetus  made  a  present  to  me  of  all  such  books 

as  his  brother  had  left.  He  offers  great  rewards  to  such  as  should  slay 
the  king.  In  the  meantime  Caesar  daily  demanded  from  the  Haedui  the 
com  which  (as  Caesar  described  it)  they  had  officially  offered.  740  2. 

Panaetius  praises  Africanus  for  having  been  abstemious.  Are  you  then 
not  satisfied  that  I  brought  the  army  across  in  safety?  that  at  the  first 
onset  as  I  came,  I  routed  the  enemy's  fleet?  that  twice  in  two  days  I 
conquered  in  cavalry  engagements?  Caesar  mentioned  the  favours  he 
himself  and  the  senate  had  bestowed  on  him,  that  he  had  received  the 
title  of  king  and  that  of  fiiend  from  the  senate,  and  that  handsome 
presents  had  been  sent  him.  The  Romans  were  less  stirred  by  those 
disasters  because  they  saw  that  the  consuls  in  the  critical  part  of  the  war 
were  up  to  that  time  managing  successfully.  Boxers  groan  when  wielding 
the  gloves,  not  that  they  are  in  pain  or  having  any  sinking  in  their  courage, 
but  because  by  the  utterance  of  a  cry  the  whole  body  is  put  on  the  stretch 
and  the  blow  comes  with  greater  force.  To  me  those  acts  seem  more 
praiseworthy  which  are  done  without  vaunting,  and  away  from  the  eyes  of 
the  people ;  not  that  the  people  should  be  avoided,  for  all  good  deeds  wish 
to  be  placed  in  the  light,  but  yet  to  virtue  there  is  no  theatre  greater  than 
conscience.  My  chief  efforts  in  each  instance  are  not  to  help  my  case,  but 
to  avoid  hurting  it,  not  but  what  both  deserve  one's  exertions,  but  still  it 
is  more  disgraceful  for  an  orator  to  be  thought  to  have  injured  his  case 
than  not  to  have  helped  it.  T41.    Nor  in  truth  can  I  understand 

why  you  are  angry  vnth  me.  If  it  is  because  I  defend  the  man  whom 
you  attack,  why  am  I  not  wroth  wiUi  you,  because  you  attack  the  man 
whom  I  defend?  So  it  happens  that  they  are  present  because  their  duty 
leads  them,  they  are  silent  because  they  shun  risk.  They  are  indignant 
because  you  breathe,  because  you  speak,  because  you  have  men's  shapes. 
The  villas  at  Tusculum  and  Pompeii  greatly  please  me,  only  that  they  have 
involved  me  in  debt.  You,  Quirites,  seeing  that  it  is  now  night,  depart  to 
your  houses.  Since  then  virtue  is  a  disposition  of  the  mind,  making  those 
people,  who  have  it,  praiseworthy,  from  it  proceed  right  acts  of  wilL  The 
greatest  service  is  done  by  those  who  are  d&tinguished  in  warfare,  since  it 
is  by  their  wisdom  and  at  their  risk  that  we  are  enabled  to  enjoy  our  privi- 
leges both  as  a  state  and  as  individuals.  Since  neither  the  authority  of  the 
senate  nor  my  age  has  any  weight  witli  you,  I  appeal  to  the  tribunes  of  the 
commons.  Why  should  I  not  continually  plead  with  jrou  by  means  of  verses 
from  Homer,  since  you  do  not  permit  me  to  plead  with  you  by  means  of 
your  own?  On  which  account  1  am  the  more  harassed,  not  because  I  am 
in  debt,  as  is  true,  to  many,  but  because  the  claims  of  some  who  have 
deserved  well  of  me  often  clash  with  one  another.  742.  For  having  by 

Hannibal's  permission  gone  out  of  the  camp,  he  returned  soon  after  on  the 
plea  of  having  forgotten  somethmg.  Those  who  come  from  your  part  find 
ftiult  with  you  for  haughtiness  in  refusing,  as  they  assert,  to  give  an  answer  to 
inquiries.  748.  You  write  that  if  I  wish  you  will  come  to  me.    /wish 

I  were  with  y^u.  As  to  Silius'  wish  that  you  should  talk  to  Clodius,  I 
consent  to  your  doing  so.  This  being  so,  whereas  Gains  Pansa  the  consul 
has  addressed  us  respecting  the  despatch  which  was  brought  from  Q.  Caepio, 
on  tJiat  matter  my  recommendation  is  as  follows.  744.  Soldier,  I. 
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give  you  notice,  if  I  ever  again  find  you  in  this  square,  however  you  may 
say  to  me  "  I  was  looking  for  someone  else,  ray  road  lay  in  this  direction, " 
it  is  all  over  with  you.  As  to  your  thinking  that  you  are  now  fireed  from 
all  fear  for  your  reputation,  that  you  have  done  with  honours  and  are  consul 
elect,  believe  me  those  distinctions  and  favours  of  the  Roman  people  re- 
quire- no  less  trouble  to  keep  than  to  get.  74S.  If  the  war  which  the 
pec^le  has  ordered  to  be  waged  with  king  Antiochus  shall  be  completed 
m  accordance  with  the  feeling  of  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  then  in 
thy  honour,  father  Jove,  will  the  people  of  Rome  celebrate  great  games  for 
ten  successive  days.  746  (a).  The  praetor  vowed  a  temple  to  Jove,  if 
he  should  succeed  in  routing  the  enemy  that  day.  Metellus  summons  the 
magistrates  to  appear  before  him,  utters  terrible  threats  if  they  fail  in 
restoring  the  statues.  Jugurtha  was  afraid  of  the  anger  of  the  senate,  if  he 
did  not  obey  the  envojrs.  Nor  could  the  danger  of  3ie  enemy's  recovering 
courage  make  them  hasten  their  steps.  The  Hemic! ,  moved  by  shame  also, 
and  not  pity  only,  if  they  should  neither  oppose  the  common  enemy  nor 
bring  aid  to  their  allies  who  were  besieged,  march  to  Rome.  Why  was  M. 
Brutus  on  your  motion  freed  from  (the  penalties  of)  the  laws  if  he  should  be 
a\('ay  from  the  city  more  than  ten  days?  746  (b),  Rubrius  made  a 
wager  with  Apronius  whether  Apronius  had  not  frequently  said  that  you 
were  his  partner  in  the  tithes.  Those  who  had  served  wiA  him  declared 
that  CaesO'  was  with  them  and  constant  with  the  standards  without  any 
leave  of  absence.  If  that  were  not  so,  many  made  Volsdus  the  offer  of  a 
judge  on  their  private  account  (i.e.  offered  to  bet  Volscius  that  it  was 
so).  747.  I  will  go  and  see,  if  he  is  at  home.  I  shall  now  go  back 
(§  597)  5  I  go  to  see  if  perchance  my  brother  has  come  back.  Strange 
if  this  fellow  is  not  thinking  of  boning  me  like  a  lamprey.  If  it  is  not 
a  miracle,  pander,  you  have  lost  the  woman  outright.  I  am  surprised  if 
with  such  haughtiness  and  cruelty  Tar^uinius  could  ever  have  had  a 
friend.  748.  He  inquired  again,  if  it  were  permitted  to  go  to  the 
war  along  with  the  Romans.  The  enemy  were  waiting  in  case  our  men 
should  cross  this  marsh.  The  thing  was  tried  whether  Ardea  could 
be  taken  at  the  first  rush.  He  moves  his  camp  to  Gonnus  in  the  hopes 
of  making  himself  master  of  the  town.  749.  How  is  he?  does 
he  remember  me?  Atticus,  'What  was  the  talk?  what  was  done?' 
Cicero,  *I  will  write  to  you  when  I  know  for  certain.'  760.  What  the 
talk  was  and  what  was  done  I  will  write  and  tell  you  when  I  know  for 
certain.  I  have  been  carried  about  and  don't  know  where  I  am.  At 
present  we  are  waiting  to  know  two  things,  one,  what  Caesar  is  going  to 
do,  the  other  what  Pompeius  is  doing.  I  am  seeking  here  for  a  young  man 
Lesbonicus,  (to  know)  where  in  these  parts  he  lives.  They  ask  me  fre- 
quently how  I  am,  what  I  am  doing,  what  business  I  am  at.  See  how 
un£ur  your  eagerness  makes  you.  Look  now  how  the  defendant  corrected 
it.  What  was  the  reason  why  you  did  not  follow  Caesar  into  Africa, 
especially  as  there  was  so  much  of- the  war  still  remaining?  They  are 
dnven  into  the  senate-house,  uncertain  how  far  Voldro  would  carry  his 
victory.  They  ordered  the  envoys  to  look  out  whether  an  attempt  had 
been  made  by  King  Perseus  on  the  minds  of  the  allies.  751.  Tell  me, 
where  is  she  now,  I  beseech  you.  I  should  very  much  like  someone  to 
make  this  clear  to  me,  where  does  this  pander  Ballio  now  live?  I  want  to 
know,  to  whom  did  you  give  it  back  ?  Who  am  I  then,  pray,  if  I  am  not 
Sosia  ?  I  put  the  question  to  you,  I  ask  you,  judges,  just  because  he  is 
eloquent,  ought  I  to  be  condemned?  Look  you,  does  his  colour  show 
anywhere  a  tiace  of  shame?    But  do  you  know,  what  has  come  into  my 
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mind?  So  then,  help  me  Castor,  he*s  feir:  look,  how  his  hair  becomes 
him!  Do  you  see,  prythee,  how  they  give  a  sidelong  glance  at  us? 
762.  Whether  I  rejoice,  says  he,  or  am  pained  that  a  lamentable  war  is 
being  waged,  is  doubtful.  Show  me  this  that  whether  I  am  in  pain  or 
not  makes  no  difference.  There  is  only  this  difference,  whether  he  came 
on  that  march  to  the  city  or  returned  from  the  city  into  Campania.  In 
short  he  said  everything  was  lost,  and  I  almost  think  that  is  the  case. 
T6S.  Old  men  remember  everything  which  they  care  about,  appointments 
to  appear  in  court,  who  b  their  debtor  and  creditor.  Listen  in  brief 
(abl.  §  503)  and  you  will  know  what  I  wish  of  you  and  what  you  are 
seeking;  What  you  desire,  is  for  you  to  settle  (§  667) :  whatever  yott 
decide  is  your  desire,  you  shall  certainly  have.^  754.    I  grant  it; 

perhaps  someone  sometime  may  have  done  a  thing  of  the  kind.  Why 
the  advantages  which  perhaps  we  do  not  even  feel,  how  important  are 
they!  What  is  there  to  prevent  them  from  having  power  to  establish  a 
colony  on  the  Janiculum  ?  One  (of  the  two  things)  cannot  be  said,  viz., 
why  Uiose,  who  fear  nothing,  are  not  vexed,  and  have  no  desires,  should 
not  be  happy.  Nor  did  it  escape  Caesar  that  the  victory  b^[an  with 
the  cohorts  which  were  placed  facing  the  cavalry  in  the  fourth  line. 
Orgetorix  died :  nor  is  there  wanting  a  suspicion,  as  the  Helvetii  think, 
that  he  (resolved  on  death  for  himself,  i.e.).  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 
755.  Perhaps  someone  will  call  these  small,  lor  such  they  are.  Perhaps, 
unfortunate  one,  you  were  then  afraid  of  the  wuids  and  waves.  See,  Cali- 
dorus  comes:  he  has  someone  or  other  with  him.  I  by  no  means  agree 
with  those  who  greatly  praise  that  impainfulness,  if  I  may  call  it  so  (nescio 
quam),  which  cannot  and  ought  not  to  exist.  Sharp  sayings  in  nCimbers 
drawn  from  some  hidden  source  or  other  will  find  a  place.  756.  What 

then  do  you  tell?  What  do  I  tell?  Why  by  your  aid  affairs  are  now 
coming  back  as  plainly  as  possible  to  a  rope  for  me.  Ah,  Demea,  I  had 
not  caught  sight  of  you.  What's  doing?  What's  doing?  I  cannot  be 
astonished  enough  at  your  mode  of  acting.  757.  Your  father—    What 

of  my  father?  Your  mistress —  What  of  her?  Has  seen —  Seen?  woe's 
me  wretched.  I  prythee  by  Poll,  get  up :  my  father  has  come  here. 
Your  father  come?    Bid  him  go  away  again.  760  i.    Now  I  seem 

to  m3rself  to  have  done  soine  business  in  coming  here.  The  wise  man 
does  not  hesitate,  if  that  should  be  the  better  course,  to  withdraw  from 
life.  I  see  that  this,  while  I  have  wished  to  say  it  briefly,  has  been 
actually  said  somewhat  obscurely.  They  deny  that  it  is  right  for  him  to 
look  at  the  light,  who  admits  that  a  man  has  been  slain  by  him.  For  I  am 
not  one  to  say  that  whatever  is  seen  i?  such  as  it  seems.  Romulus  is  said 
to  have  been  ordered,  by  Amulius  to  be  exposed  along  with  his  brother 
Remus  as  soon  as  he  was  bom.  760  2.    If  in  the  daytime  also  the 

dogs  should  bark,  when  people  have  come  to  pay  their  respects  to  the 
Gods,  their  legs,'!  imagine,  would  be  broken  for  being  on  the  alert  even 
when  there  is  no  ground  for  suspicion.  Hortensius  possessed  such  a  good 
memory  as  I  think  I  have  known  in  no  one  else,  so  that  what  he  had 
thought  over  in  his  own  mind  he  repeated,  without  a  line  on  paper,  iir 
the  same  words  which  he  had  framed  in  thought.  This  is  what  I  seem 
to  see  clearly  that  we  are  so  framed  by  nature  that  all  have  fellowship 
with  one  another,  but  the  greater  fellowship  in  proportion  to  nearness. 
There  were  many  who,  though  thinking  that  that  was  not  the  state  of 
the  case,  still  readily  said  what  I  have  named  about  those  orators. 
Whether  I  should  be  spending  my  labour  profitably  if  I  should  succeed  in 
writing. the  affairs  of  Rome  from  the  first  origin  of. the  city,  I  am  by  jxa 
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means  sufe,  nor,  if  I'  werfe;  should  I"  dare  to  say  so*  7M.  i.  At  th6 

river  Hypanis  which  flows  from  part  of  Europe  into  the  Euxine,  Aristotle 
says  there  are  some  insects  born  which  live  for  one  angle  day.  The  force 
of  speech  enables  us  both  to  learn  the  things  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  and 
to  teach  the  things  we  know*  Thinkest  thou  that  yOu  can  make  the 
wicked  acts  of  Verres  appear  to  those  who  will  hear  ot  them  as  cruel  and 
unworthy  as  they  appeared  to  those  who  felt  them  ?  May  I  be  permitted 
so  to  place  the  commonwealth  in  safety  that  I  may,  when  dying,  bear 
with  me  the  hope  that  the  foundations  of  the  commonwealth  voiich  I 
shall  have  laid  will  remain  in  their  own  impress*  It  is  right  that  you 
also  should  actively  perform  your  duties  in  whatever  position  each  shall 
be  placed  and  whatever  order  shall  be  given  him.  .761 1.  If  death  had 

been  an  object  of  fear,  I-..  Brutus  would  not  have  fallen  in  battle  while  pre- 
venting the  return  of  the  despot  whom  he  had  himself  driven  out.  If  these 
things  had  been  contrary  to  what  I  say,  still,  &c*  I  would  give  this  piece 
of  advice  to  all  defendants.  This  much  is  at  once  seen  to,  that  whatever 
plate  there  was  among  that  man's  effects  should  be  carried  off  to  the 
defendant.  The  speaker  must  slyly  use  just  so  much  imitation  that  his 
hearer  may  imagine  more  than  he  sees.  Lest  you  should  say  no  indulgence 
has  been  allow^  you,  says  Papirius,  I  allow  you  not  to  stroke  the  badk  (of 
your  .horse)  when  you  get  down  from  your  horses.  How  few  philosophers 
are  found  with  conduct  such  as  their  system  demands.  There  is  no  slave 
who  does  not  contribute  as  much  goodwill,  as  he  dares  and  can,  to  our 
safety.  765  {b).    They  were  constantly  writing  that  just  as  certain 

beasts  are  never  tamed  by  any  skill,  so  man's  disposition  could  neither  be 
tamed  nor  appeased.  We  remind  them  that  we  are  their  fellow-citizens, 
and,  if  we  have  not  the  same  means,  yet  we  inhabit  the  same  country.  I 
declared  that  I  would  endure  anything  whatever  rather  than  leave  Italy  for 
a  civil  war.  765  (f).     Stranger,  tell  Sparta  that  you  saw  us  lying 

here  in  obedience  to  the  hallowed  laws  of  our  country.  .  778.  Caesar 
was  informed  by  scouts  that  from  the  part  of  the  village  which  he  had  left 
to  the  Gauls  all  had  departed  by  night.  Meanwhile  word  is  brought  to 
Caesar,  that  the  people  of  Sulmo,  a  town  about  7  miles  from  Corfuiium, 
desire  to  do  what  he  wished,  but  are  prevented  by  Q.  Lucretius  a  Senator 
and  Attius  a  Paelignian,  who  held  the  town  with  a  garrison  of  7  cohorts. 
Why,  Diogenes  the  C3mic  was  wont  to  say,  that  Harpalus,  who  in  those 
times  was  reputed  a  lucky  brigand,  was  a  witness  against  the  (existence  oQ 
[ods,  in  that  he  lived  so  long  in  luck  like  that.  779.    C.  Marius 

lad  been  told  by  an  haruspex  that  great  and  marvellous  things  were 
indicated  for  him:  wherefore  ne  should  trust  the  gods  and  do  what  he  had 
in  mind.  He  exhorts  them  to  bring  a  like  temper  to  the  easy  matters 
which  remained.  781.    Why  am  I  imdertaking  your  part?    Why  is 

M.  Tullius  demanding  the  memorials  of  P.  Africanus,  while  P.  Scipio  is 
defending  the  man  who  removed  them  ?  The  foreign  spoil  is  placed  before 
the  gods  of  their  fatherland.  782.   The  Consul  brought  (the  question) 

of  war  before  the  people.  Without  any  fear  and  with  the  highest  honour 
(uprightness)  shall  we  live.  These  duties  relatie  to  power  over  the  things 
which  men  use,  to  means,  to  supplies.  788.     He  sends  five  cohorts 

into  the  nearest  crops  to  get  com :  between  the  crops  and  the  camp  there 
was  only  one  hill.  This  fluent  gentleman  does  not  understand  that  he  is 
praising  the  man  he  speaks  against  and  abusing  those  he  is  addressing. 
He  only  struck  the  bird  down  from  high  heaven.  Treaties  of  the  kings 
made  for  ec|ual  rights  with  the  Gabii  and  with  the  hard  Sabines. 
7f4  (b)»    A  Civil  war  is  swayed  for  the  tnpst  part  by  opinion  and  report. 
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Manj  bofwever  like  Gnatfaos  are  mperior  in  podtioii,  in  fortnne,  in  repota- 
tion.  TM  (r).    To  no  one's  spirit  or  good-will  or  cndmance  in  jokt 

cause  wffl  I  jiekL  Not  eren  by  these  tnbones  was  anything  notic»Ue 
done  at  Velitiac.  T8S.    At  the  commencement  they  are  wrong  in 

chfcking  meditation  on  the  fbtiue.  My  qnaestor  Balfaos,  havii^  cc^kcted 
from  pi£lic  leries  a  great  quantity  of  cotn,  a  great  we^ht  of  gtdd  and  stifl 
greater  weight  of  silver,  on  the  first  of  Jane  crossed  into  the  Im^dom 
of  Bogndes,  with  quite  a  nice  little  property.  Bellieniis  a  house  slave  of 
Demetiius,  havii^  recetYcd  money  from  die  c^posite  party,  arrested  and 
strangled  a  certain  Domitins,  a  nobleman  tiboe  and  a  goest-firiend  of 
Caesar.  T8T.     Friendship  allows  no  plan  of  ^>endi]^  life  into  which 

she  does  not  enter.  The  force  of  this  reasonii^  we  have  learnt  from  the 
divine  boc^  of  Epicmixs  on  the  text  and  criterion.  T88.     This  is  the 

man  we  are  seekiDg.  This  beii^  so,  I  mak  as  f<^ows.  What  were 
brought  to  Rome  we  see  near  the  temple  of  Honour  and  Virtue.  TW. 

What  kind  of  things  those  are,  we  shall  more  easfly  understand,  when  we 
come  to  the  actual  classification  of  jokes.  These  points,  Emcius,  so  many, 
so  important,  if  you  had  them  to  urge  in  the  case  diz.  defendant,  bow  long  a 
speech  would  you  have  made?  Thou  subduest  the  conquered  Powers  of  the 
sea  and  him  who  rules  the  Powers.  T90.     Now  the  strong  men  had 

lost  their  strength,  the  sword  its  stroi^  edge,  the  leaders  their  plans.  Or 
think  you  that,  at  the  time  when  the  great  Hippocrates  of  Cos  Uved,  there 
were  some  doctors  who  prescribed  for  diseases,  some  who  prescribed  for 
wounds,  others  for  the  eyes?  In  fact  eloquence  is  one  and  the  same:  for 
whether  it  speaks  of  the  origin  of  the  heaven  or  of  the  earth,  of  the  divine 
or  human  power,  whether  it  speaks  from  a  lower  place  or  on  a  level 
or  from  a  higher,  -vdiether  to  uige  men  on  or  to  instruct  them  or  to  deter 
them,  speech  is  spread  by  channels  not  by  springs  (i.e.  a  stream  which  has 
many  channels  but  only  one  source).  Thou  wast  the  same  mid  peace  and 
war.  791    i.     It  is  from  evils  that  death  leads  us  away,  not  from 

goods.  I  gave  the  man  permission,  though  the  request  was  impudent.  We 
shall  follow  then,  at  this  time  and  on  this  subject,  principally  the  StcMCs. 
791  1.  Four  days'  discourse  we  have  sent  you  written  in  fiill  in  the 
former  books.  Who  have  experienced  the  risks  and  change  of  fortune. 
Maroellus'  fight  at  Nola  was  the  first  thing  that  raised  the  spirits  of  the 
Roman  people.  791  3.    Q.  Fabius  was  old  and  I  was  young,  yet  I 

loved  him  as  if  he  were  my  own  age.  What  of  your  putting  yoursdf  in 
prison?  791  4.     Our  principles  agree :  the  fight  is  one  of  lai^^uage. 

r<^ether  with  the  hope  of  conquest  you  have  thrown  away  also  the  desire 
of  fighting.  Postumius  was  more  distinguished  among  the  Romans  by  his, 
surrender  than  Pontius  among  the  Satones  by  his  bloodless  victory.  One 
gives  wa^,  another  is  cut  down.  791  5.     Like  these  are  all  who 

pursue  virtue ;  they  are  relieved  of  vices,  relieved  of  errors.  So  that  we 
ought  to  judge  that  it  was  not  for  nothing  that  men  of  so  great  valour  dared 
to  cross  a  very  broad  river,  to  climb  very  high  rocks,  to  come  up  to  a  most 
imfavourable  position.  792  i.     He  Imd  old  quarrels  with  the  Roscii 

of  Ameria,  They  were  frightened  also  by  the  last  year  which  had  been 
one  of  mourning  from  the  deaths  of  the  two  consuls.  The  high  spirit  of  the 
youth  was  stirr^  perhaps  by  anger,  perhaps  by  shame  of  shirking  a  contest, 
perhaps  by  the  irresistible  force  of  destiny.  792  1,    See  what  a 

difference  there  is  between  your  lust  and  the  authority  of  our  ancestors, 
between  your  love  and  madness  and  their  policy  and  forethought. 
Add  to  tlus  the  icy  everflowings  of  the  springs,  the  transparent  waters 
of  the  rivers,  the  <^tbing  of  the  banks  greenest  of  the  green,  the  hollow 
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vastness  of  tte  caves,  the  rov^hnesseaof  the  rocks,  the  heights  of  the  over* 
hanging  mountains  and  the  unmeasored  expanse  of  the  plains:  add  also  the 
hidden  veins  of  gold  and  silver,  and  the  unlimited  mass  of  maiU e. :  794 1 . 
When  the  forces  of  the. enemy  are  at  no  great  distance,  even  if  no  attack 
is  made,  yet  the  cattle  are  abandoned,  fieuiming  is  given  up.  He  however 
who  will  act  as  he  ought  should  first  choose  with,  his  eyes  open  whom  to 
imitate,  then  most  carefully  practise  the  qualities  which  are  of  chief  excel* 
lence  in  the  person  whom  he  has  made  his  standard.  When  however  I 
shall  have  disclosed  what  the  real  question  is,  it  will  be  easy  to  decide  what 
you  should, give  as  your  opinion.  7M  2.    As  for  the  Stoics  you  are 

not  unaware  how  fine  or  rather  how  prickly  tfadr  line  of  ai^moit  is. 
880.  Yet  a  philosopher  may  be  defined  as  one  \y^  there,  is  a  definition  of 
the  philosopher  namely  that  he  should  be  so  caUed)  who  exerts  himself  to 
know  the  meaning,  the  nature  and  causes  of  all  tlUngs,  divine  as  well  as 
human,  and  to  grasp  and  carry  out  in  practice  the  whole  method  of  right 
Hvmg.  Their  anger  began  to  soften,  and  even  the  haggard  looks  of 
Pleminius  and  the  memory  of  the  absent  Scipio  were  gaining  him  favour  in 
the  eyes  of  the  common  people.  The  senate  and  people  of  Rome.  To 
have  right  and  power.  861.     It  is  an  anxiety  to  me.     Yes.  and  to  me 

also.  From  heaven  ?  Yes  and  in  fact  from  the  very  middle  of  it.  i  too 
have  my  own  destiny  opposed  to  that.  862.    The  enemy  proved  uni* 

able  to  bear  the  charge  of  our  soldiers  and  turned  their  backs,  868. 

Both  senders  and  sent  were  delighted  at  the  expedition.  All  both  am-^ 
bassadors  .and  tribunes.  All,  both  those  at  Rome  and  those  in  the  army. 
^866.  All  hate  you,  gods  and  men,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  citizens 
-and  foreigners,  men  And  women,  free  and  slave.  God  the  best  and 
greatest.  In  the  consulship  of  Gnaeus  Pompeius  and  Marcus  Crassus. 
'Would  you  be  pleased  to  order,  Quirites?  867.    Aignii^  on  either 

«de  in  Greek  as  Well  as  ,in  Latin.  I  understand  that  you  are  completely 
"occupied,  on  the  one  hand  with  the  Buthrotians,  on  the  other  hand  with 
Brutus.  868..    If  Cato's  decision  was  right,  die  commerchant  we 

mentioned  was  wrong  and  the  vendor  of  the  uiuected  house  was  wrong  in 
not  disclosing  the  fact.  For  it  (nature)  has  nothing  more  excellent, 
nothing  which  it  more  aims  at  than  upri^tness,  praise,  dignity,  honour. 
-869.  In  the  first  place  Apollo  never  spoke  Latin,  in  the  next  place  the 
Greejcs  n6ver  heard  of  that  oracle :  besides  in  Pyrrhus*  time,  Apollo  had 
.ceased  to  make  verses :  lastly  he  (Pyrrhus)  would  have  been  able  to  under- 
'Stand  the  ambiguity  of  the  line.  871  i.     But  now  let  us  return  to  the 

'pomt  whence  we  digressed.  But,  says  he,  we  are  (but)  three  hundred : 
jand  he  replied,  Yes  three  hundred,  but  we're  men,  we*re  armed,  we're  at 
Thermopylae.  The  good  qualities  which  we  sometimes  miss  in  M.  Cato 
•are  all  products  of  training,  not  gifts  of  nature.  They  will  deserve  their 
^e,  be  it  what  it  may:  there  remains  the  consideration  what  sentence, 
conscript  fathers,  you  should  pronounce  cm  others.  871  a.     Now  let  us 

deal  with  the  real  question,  and  that  question  is  whether  we  are  to  live  as 
freemen  or  to  meet  death.  We  know  that  according  to  our  customs  music 
is  not  an  accomplishment  for  a  statesman  and  dancing  is  even  reckoned  a 
disgrace.  Did  any  witness  name  Postumus?  Did  I  say  witness?  did  the 
prosecutor  himself  name  him?  871  3.     But  if  those  our  deliverers 

have  taken  themselves  from  our  sight,  still  they  have  left  us  the  memory  of 
their  deed.  The  desire  of  all  these  is  assailed  by  his  mother  only.  But 
what  kind  of  mother  is  she?  On  these  things  being  accomplished  mes- 
sengers, report  everything  in  haste  to  the  consul,  who  was  filled  with  anxiety 
mixed  witii  joy.  871  4.    Now  if  virtues  are  equal  to  one  another, 
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vices  also  must  be  so;  but,  that  Tirtoes  are  equal,  maj  be  veiy  easily 
perceived.  STl  5.     Despots  are  courted  but  h3rpocnticall3r  aiid  only 

for  a  time :  .but  if,  as  generally  happens,  they  chance  to  £dl,  Uien  is  seen 
how  much  they  lacked  friends.  871  6.     I  do  not  see  how  Hercules 

'came  into  his.  father's  eternal  home',  whilst  Homer  makes  Ulysses  meet 
him  in  the  realm  below*  However  I  should  like  to  know  which  Hercules 
it -is  we  oudit  chiefly  to  worship.  Well,  Crassus,  says  Julius,  are  we  to 
have  a  sittmg?  though  we  have  come  to  suggest  it  to  you,  not  demand  it. 
878.  Wherdore  we  must  act  by  force  pr  elseby  stealth.  After  the  death 
or  rather  the  departure  of  .Romulus.  That  which  moves  of  itself  caQ 
neidier  be  bom  nor  die :  or  else  the  whole  heaven  must  collapse  and  all 
nature  stand  still.  What  could  be  a  more  frenzied  act  than  this  departure, 
or  rather  most  disgraceful  flight,  from  the  city?  87S.     Every  proposi- 

tion is  either  true  or  false.  Mind  you  deliver  her  to  me,  either  by  force  or 
stealth  or  entreaty.  Take  me  eidier  as  your  general  or  your  fellow  soldier. 
Our  bodies  change;  and  we  shall  not  be  to-morrow  what  we  were  or  are. 
Noblemen,  whether  they  take  to  acting  rightly  or  wrongly,  are  distinguished 
in  either  case.  874.     Halloo,  a  few  words  with  you.    Three  hundred 

if  you  like.  I  receive  but  few  letters  fh>m  you,  but  th«r  ar^  Very  channing. 
Your  last  for  instance  was  a  model  of  wisdom.  877  (a).  No,  no,  it  will 
not  be  so;  it  cannot.  The  Thebans  .were  not  at  all  moved,  although  they 
were  inclined  to  be  somewhat  angry  with  the  Romans.  These  goods  in 
no  case  fell  in  to  the  public  books  (i.e.  were  not  confiscated).  877  {b\. 
The  next  day  Curio  leads  forth  his  soldiers  and  puts  them  in  line.  Neither 
does  Varus  hesitate  to  lead  forth  his  troops.  You  think  pleasure  to  be  the 
highest  good:    I  think  it  is  not  even  a  good  at  alL  877  (c),    A  law 

was  proposed  that  the  auspices  should  have  no  force^  no  one  should  report 
unfavourable  auspices,  no  one  should  put  a  veto  on  the  law;  that  Aelius' 
Act  and  Fufius'  Act  should  have  no  force.  877  {d).  That  I  should  con- 
ceal what  has  been  brought  to  me  and  is  to  my  knowledge  others'  property? 
our  friend  Daemones  (i.e.  I)  will  least  of  all  do  that.  I  however  have 
alwajrs  thought  him  scarcely  sane.  878.    I  recommended  peace  to  the 

senate,  and,  when  arms  were  taken  up,  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  war. 
I  suffer  it,  judges,  and  I  bear  it  with  no  reluctance.  As  If  the  point  now 
were  who  in  all  that  number  killed  him,  and  the  question  were  not  rather 
this,  whether  &c  879.     Without  delay  they  cross  the  Ebro,  and 

without  seeing  an  enemy  they  continue  their  march  to  Saguntum.  880. 

It  will  not  be  by  influence  or  kinship  or  some  good  deeds,  no  not  by  some 
slight  fault  that  relief  will  be  thought  to  have  been  found  for  faults  so 
many  and  so  great.  The  righteous  man  firm  of  purpose  is  not  shaken 
from  his  steady  mind  by  the  passion  of  his  fellow  citizens  decreeing  injustice, 
nor  b]f  the  look  of  a  despot  standing  over  him,  nor  by  the  south  wind  nor 
the  mighty  hand  of  thundering  Jove.  881.  Virtue  can  neither  be  forced 
nor  stolen  from  one,  it  is  Jieither  lost  by  shipwreck  nor  by  fire,  nor  changed 
by  the  disturbance  of  weather  or  events.  I  beg  you  not  to  expect  this  from 
me  either  in  the  case  of  this  accusation  (accused)  or  any  other.  Obscenity 
(is)  not  only  not  fit  for  the  forum,  but  scarcely  for  a  dinnerparty  of  gentlemen. 
At  Rome  reigns  a  stranger  of  no  neighbour  stock,  not  even  of  an  Italian 
stock.  882.  A  road  was  open  before  him  certain  and  not  long.  The  berry 
clothed  with  the  vineleaves  wants  not  gentle  heat  and  keeps  off  excessive 
glow  of  the  sun.  Nor  kept  they  their  indignant  feelings  at  home  but  gathered 
from  all  parts  to  the  king  of  the  Sabines.  883.  Nor  did  he  fail  to  see 
this,  but  he  was  pleased  with  the  splendour  and  glory  of  words.  Nor  did 
the  Tyrians  also  fail  to  come  in  numbers.  884.  (He  sfiid)  that  he  foo 
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had  been  dictator  at  Rome,  and  that  he  had  used  force  to  no  one,  hdt 
even  to  a  commoner,  not  to  a  centurion,  not  to  a  soldier.  There  was 
never  any  one  either  poet  or  orator,  who  thought  any  one  better  than 
himself.     I  cannot  wonder  or  guess  enough,  886.  What  of  this?   Do 

you  grant  that  souls  either  remain  after  death  or  perish  .by  death  itself?  I 
do.  ■  What?  Is  not  a  dog  like  a  wolf?  Are  we  then  in  fault?  Not  we 
indeed.  I  said  to  him.  Are  you- studying?  He  answered,  Yes,  Hither 
went  off  Clitipho.  Alone?  Alone.  Has  it  (the  day)  already  passed?  No, 
Is  then  the  cause  not  a  good  one?    Nay,  it  is  the  best  possible.  .  887*. 

Are  you  ignorant,  how  high  you  have  ascended,  or  do  you  count  that  for 
nothing?  Did  you  desert  Domitius  or  did  Domitius  desert  you?  Whether 
will  you  that  it  was  allowable  for  Flaccus  the  father  or  that  it  was  not  ?  Shall 
I  say  it  or  keep  silence?  888.    But  I  have  something  I  should  like  to 

say  in  reply  to  this,  if  it  is  not  troubling  you.  Do  you  then  think  that  I  should 
have  said  this  (cf.  628),  if  I  had  not  wished  to  hear  you?  Now  when  did 
that  force  expire?  Was  it  not  after  men  became  less  credulous?  889. 

Do  you  then  think  that  a  god  is  like  me  or  you?  Of  course  you  do  not 
think  so.  What  then?  Am  I  to  say  that  the'  sun  or  the  moon  or  the  sky 
is  god?  890.  In  two  years  from  now  you  as  consul  will  overturn 

this  city.  You  show  that  you  could  no  more  have  been  turned  by  favour 
than  Hercules  in  Xenophon  was  by  pleasured  This  I  think  is  the  man 
demanded  by  the  fates.  Man  has  memory,  and  that  unlimited,  of  in- 
numerable things.  In  one,  and  that  an  easy  battle,  the  enemy  were  struck 
down  near  Antium.  I  found  him  to  be  an  educated  man,  given  up  to  the 
best  studies,  and  that  from  his  boyhood.  Publius  Scipio  did  not  indeed 
speak  much  or  often,  but  in  Latm  style  he  was  a  match  for  any  one, 
892.  The  city  of  Athens  is  so  ancient  that  it  is  said  to  have  given  birth  to 
its  citizens  itself.  Nor  indeed  did  he  show  what*he  thought  himself,  but 
what  was  said  by  them,  893  (a).  I  need  no  medicine:  I  am  my  own 

comforter.  There  are  persons  who  say  that  Tarpeia,  being  thought  to  be 
acting  falsely,  was  herself  killed  with  her  own  wages.  893  (2).  He  of 

a  sudden  from  being  alert  and  cheerful  became  so  humble  and  downcast, 
that  he  seemed,  not  merely  to  the  Roman  people  but  to  himself,  a  con- 
demned man.  These  we  see  delighted,  if  ever  they  have  found  out  any- 
thing by  their  own  wits.  War,  peace,  treaties,  alliances  he  made  and 
broke  of  himself,  with  whom  he  chose,  without  the  orders  of  the  people  and 
senate,  894.     Hannibal  was  expelled  from  the  city  by  his  own  fellow 

citizens.  Destroy  Fidenae  with  its  own  flames.  Neither  be  wanting,  if  an 
opportunity  occurs  to  yourself,  nor  allow  an  opportunity  to  occur  to  the 
enemy.     You  acknowledge  God  from  his  works.  895  (a).     Hannibal 

thought  Scipio  to  be  a  man  of  excellence  from  the  very  fact  that  he  above 
others  was  selected  to  oppose  him,  Domitius  sends  to  Pompeius  in  Apulia 
some  men  acquainted  with  the  country  to  beg  and  pray  him  to  come  to  his 
succour.  896  {b),   I  am  invited  by  Caesar  in  very  complimentary  terms 

to  be  his  l^ate.  Caesar  reproached  his  soldiers.  Why  (he  asked)  did  they 
despair  either  of  their  own  valour  or  of  his  care?  896.    It  is  more 

honourable  to  be  moved  by  others'  wrongs  than  by  one's  own.  897  (a). 

If  a  man  have  composed  scandalous  verse  against  one,  there  is  law  and 
judgment  to  be  had.  If  there  is  no  mark  of  distinction,  why  should  we 
listen  to  your  interpreters?  but,  if  there  is  one,  I  am  eager  to  know  what  it 
is.  I  used  to  practise  declaiming  often  with  M.  Piso  and  with  Q.  Pompeius 
or  with  some  one  every  day.  There  runs  up  a  certain  fellow  known  to  me 
by  name  oiily.  This  much  at  least  I  see,  since  one  or  other  of  the  two 
must  lie  victorious,  what  kind  of  victory  either  this  or  that  will  be. 
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•ff  (^).  These  men  had  the  same  object  that  kings  have,  to  need  nodiini^  to 
obey  no  one,  to  oijoy  fireedom.  I  saw  that  the  day  woald  come  when,  not 
Torquatos  or  any  one  like  Torquatus,  but  some  fellow  who  had  made  ship- 
wreck of  his  patrimony,  a  Ibe  to  good  men,  would  say  that  the  infonnation 
given  was  different.  8fS.    That  man  (the  defendant)  never  did  any 

thii^  without  some  profit  and  booty.  As  long  as  there  shall  be  any  one 
who  dares  to  defend  you,  yon  shall  live.  I  read  aloud  to  no  one  except 
friends,  and  that  when  I  am  compiled,  not  everywhere  and  before  every- 
body. What  may  happen  to  any  one  at  all,  may  happen  to  any  and  every-? 
body.  As  an  actor  is  not  allow^  any  but  only  certain  action,  and  a  dancer 
only  certain  movement,  so  action  in  life  should  be  of  a  certain  kind,  not  of 
any,  just  as  one  likes.  But  I  have  less  strei^^  than  either  of  yon.  899. 
It  requires  a  great  judge  to  decide  what  ^ich  should  do  for  each.  She 
cannot  be  taken  away  because  eadi  is  dear  to  the  other  (to  each).  Each 
acting  for  himself,  according  as  each  had  influence,  proceeded  to  address  the 
people.  He  shows  what  com  and  ships  he  has  in  each  [dace.  Who  fears 
the  contrary  to  these  as  a  rule  over-esteems  them,  in  the  same  way  as  he 
who  craves :  the  excitement  is  trouUesome  in  either  case.  Of  the  remaining 
philosophers  do  not  the  best  and  wisest  admit  that  they  are  ignorant  of 
mai^r  things?  Beauty  is  the  god's  ^t.  Of  beauty  how  few  can  boast?  I 
propose  that  Gains  Pansa,  Aulus  Hirtius  the  consuls,  one  or  both  if  they 
shall  think  fit,  bring  a  motion  before  the  senate  on  the  first  possible  day 
iot  conferring  honour  and  reward  upon  him.  Daughters  left  in  vridow 
hood  with  one  son  each.  We  have  hardly  got  a  foe,  if  only  every  other 
one  kA.  us  fights.  900.    About  Drusus'  garden,  I  also  had  heard  the 

same  price  (bidding  at  a  sale)  which  yon  write,  but  what  one  is  necessary 
is  well,  purchased,  whatever  the  price.  Rather  take  ye  away  this  life  by 
any  death  whatever.  What  can  be  remedied  in  .any  way  whatever  I  will 
remedy.  If  the  wills  of  the  gods  are  something,  if  eveiything  has  not 
perished  with  me,  sometime  or  other  you  shall  give  me  satiidaction.  Unless 
he  screws  out  the  interest  or  principal  firom  someipidic^  or  other,  he  listois 
to  bitter  stories  like  a  captive  with  outstretch^  Uiroat  901.  Please 

send  M.  Varro's  and  Ollius'  pan^yric,  OUius*  at  all  events,  for  Varro's  I 
have  read,  only  I  wish  to  taste  it  again.  The  philosopher's  aim  in  life  is 
not  to  accomplish  anyhow  what  he  attempts,  but  in  all  cases  to  act  rightly: 
a  pilot's  aim  is  to  get  his  vessel  anyhow  into  port.  908.  Many  other 

women  desire  the  same  as  you.  I  at  any  rate  am  the  same  I  always  was.  Do 
you  think  that  I  am  a  different  person  from  what  I  was  when  I  offered? 
Some  beasts  she  (nature)  willed  to  swim  and  dwell  in  the  waters,  others  to  fly 
and  enjoy  free  heaven,  some  to  be  crawlers,  some  to  be  steppers:  qf  these 
again  part  (she  made)  solitary  wanderers,  part  herding  in  numbers,  others 
wild,  some  again  tame,  and  a  few  hidden  and  buried  in  the  earth.  They 
both  feel  and  judge  on  the  same  subjects  differently  at  different  times.  The 
two  forces  cause  dread  to  one  another.  Sudd^y  fear  is  changed  to  joy : 
the  soldiers  in  delight  address  one  another  by  name.  To  the  number  of  the 
centuries  Tarquin  aidded  as  many  again.  One  or  two  patches  are  sewn  on. 
In  the  twenty-second  day  he  delivered  the  letter*  A  sight  pleasant  to 
Crassus  only,  to  others  not  so.  A  few  flying  back  reported  that  all  the 
rest  of  the  mass  were  in  the  power  of  the  enemies.  903.    Who  ivas  it 

then?  Your  Chaerea.  What  Chaerea?  That  youth,  the  brother  of  Phaedria. 
Is  any  one  in  the  house?  Hey,  is  any  one  here?  Is  any  one  opening  this 
door?  Is  any  one  coming  out?  You  ought  now  to  investigate  one  tlu^ 
only,  which  of  the  two  laid  a  plot  for  &e  other.  904.    Prithee 

make  haste  to  come  to  us.    It  remains  for  me  to  say  a  few  words  timidly 
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about  the  good  fortune  of  Pompeius.  For  this  is  my  opinioii.  '  90B. 
I  praise  your  brother  in  other  matters :  in  this  one  point  only  I  am  com- 
pelled to  blame  him.  Ask  your  parents.  You  have  ys^aioed  for  me  my 
father's  affections.  906.    You  fought  in  a  fayo^n^^le  position,  and 

your  OTi^  time.  Alfenus  had  indeed  the  people  devoted  to  him.  908  {c). 
Hands  wash  each  other.  Man  chooses  man  (i.  e.  each  chooses  a  fellow). 
Day  teaches  day  (i.e.  we  grow  wiser  with  time).  Atticus  when  dying 
seemed  to  be  passing  not  from  life  bu^  from,  ione  home  to  another.  The 
darlgiess  was  so  thick  that  for  two  days  no  human  being  recognised  another. 
908  (d).  All  which  things  tend  to  this,  tha^  we  should  love  one  another  more 
warmly.  908  (e).  The  alliance  between  ji^ie  people  of  Carthage  and  the 
king  is  strengthened  by  plighting  troth  to  pne  anQther. 
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A  usHol  mark  of  feminine  89;  tome 
mascuUne  stems  to5  ;  noufi'Stems  xoa  ; 
Greek  noutt*  149 — 15a ;  verb  stems^  for* 
maiioH  397 ;  inflexions  9^  foil, 

a,  quantity  of  final  54;  change  <f,  in 
root  2A 

a^  ab,  abs  799 ;  witk  ahl.  of  agent  568 ; 
rare  cfter  gerundive  476 ;  with  names 
of  places  5x0 ;  in  expressions  ef  distance 
510  ■ 

a  ^r  ah  t»  exclamations  4x6 ;  cf.  608.  a  h 

abavus^i^ 

abbrevtattons  pSt 

abesse  inflexums  asx ;  tantura  abest  ut... 
ut  71a  ^;  paulum  abest  quin  7x3^;  in 
expressions  of  distance  459 

abies  X43 :  abiete  44 

mblative^  early  in  d  103,  1x5;  in  -abus 
X04 ;  in  -ulnis  xao ;  ofi^stems  and  con- 
sonant stems  xa4 :  use  contrasted  with 
accus,  453 ;  general  use  483  foU.  \  of 
gerund  549;  of  verbal  stems  in  -tu 
{supine)  497,  554 ;  absolute  so± ;  form- 
tftg  advervs  ofpiace  axa ;  of  order  ^i-^  (3) 
expressing  agent  with  ab  568,  799; 
amount  494;  amount  of  difference  j^\ 
cause  50X ;  circumstances  504  folL ; 
comparison^  standard  of  5x3 ;  cost  4^5 ; 
deprivation  498;  description  50a;  in* 
strument  4gg;  manner  ^^;  means  ^ig^ 
499;  measure  496;  origin  sx9i  part 
concerned  ^<yj  j  penalty  495 ;  Place  at 

■  which  ^485  foil, ;  place  from  which  509 ; 
price 'kA9S\  road  by  which  ^go;  separa- 
tion 5x1 ;  time  wnefi  49X ;  time  in  course 
of  which  493  :  time  throughout  which 
493 ;  l^^  512. 961(2)  . 

after  ab  799,  5x0 ;  compounds  of  ab 
51X;  abundsure  498 ;  alias  5x3;  ante  496; 
captus  497 :  censeri  501 ;  circumducere 
498;  damnari  495;  dignus  ^95:  dives 
498 ;  ex  8x7 ;  facere  499 ;  fnior  500 ; 
fungor  500;  in  830;  intenrludere  5x1; 
interdicere  498;  interesse  5x9;  invitare 
489;  macte  669  b\  natus  5x3;  nudus 
4^;  nitor  500;  opus  est  500,  507;  ortus 
5x3;  post  ^6;  potiri  500;  refert  519; 
stare  *cosV  495;  sub  350;  super  353; 
vendere  495 ;  usus  est  500^  507 ;  uti  500 

aboIere>.  X44 

abscondere/.  138  s.  v.  do 

ahsicAy^t^withgen.dfcrime  ^7 

absque  800 :  in  conditional  clause  6^0  a. 

zhstxacre  regular  construction  5x1 ;  irarum 

abstract  nouns  defined  431  h  \  plural  of 
gqd;  use  <f  concrete  for  t6o 


abundare  with  abl.  498 

abunde  3x7,  3 

•abuado-  t£em*  soformtd^fis ;  with  accus, 
558 

•abus  in  dat  obL  plur.  104 

ac,  atque  2x9 :  general  use  851  foU. ;  in 
comparisons  ^x  ;  ac  si  660 

acatalectic  verse  p.  933 

accedit  quod  7x3 ;  ut  7rar  b 

accent  70  :  led  to  omission  of  syllables  7^ 

accenttuttiout  rules  ofjxfoU* 

acceptilatio  406  c 

accersere>  135  *.  V.  aroesso 

accidit  quod  713 

accompaniment,  cum  {prep.)  witk  abl.  809 

accusare  aliquem  furti,  &c.  537^ 

accusative  of  x-stems  sing,  in  •im,  X34,  134 
i^plstr^  in  -is,  -v^or  -eis  is^ ;  ofGrtek 
nouns  Class  I.  150,  153;  CloiS  11.  J59 
follt  X63,  X70y  &c.:  used  as  adv.  334,  461 
general  use  of  437,  458 ;  contrasted 
with  other  uses  453,  454;  of  gerund  how 
used  547  j  of  gerundive ^  special  use  553  j 
of  verbal  stems  in  -tju  553 
with  infin.  C35,  ^43  ;  ai  oblique  Pred^ 

"    of  unexpfxssed  subject  of  it^fin.  537  <r 
eulverbial accus.  458  A ;  cognate  46X  b : 
d<ntble  470;  in  exclamations  473  \  facti- 
tive cf.  434 

expressing  action  as  goal  of  motion 
466;  compass  459,  46X  ;  description  462 ; 
distance  459;  extent  of  action  461;  ob- 
ject direct  of  transitive  verb  468 ;  {dou- 
ble) 470 ;  ofpe^ve  verb  471, 470 ;  cf.  570 : 
of  verbs  originallv  intrafts,  469%  verbal 
noun-stems  in  -tlon  f.  334  note ;  part 
concerned  463;  place  towards  which 
464,  ^$;  spatce  over  which  459;  time 
throughout  which  460;  with  preposi- 
tions 463,  467,  796 

after  abdere  464 ;  abesse  459 :  adigere 
467 :  altuis  459;  -tondo-,;  stems  in  558 ; 
cavere  468 ;  celare  470 ;  censeri  501 ; 
convenire  469;  docere  4^0;  ecce,  en 
473;  erubescere  46^;  frui,  fung^  &c. 
500 ;  indictus  464 ;  mdutus  471 ;  juvare 
'  4|6xs  n^eminisse'529:. natus 460;  oblivisci 
539;  proprior,  proxime,  &c.  463;  quo 
(mihi)  583,  cf.  47a ;  remini^ci  529;  ror 

-  gare  470  i  saltare  469;  saucius4iS3;  sol- 
Hcitus  463;  traducere,  traicere  463;  vi- 
vere  461  b ;  cf.  463 

>aceo,  stems  in  389 

won  declined  x^% 

Acheron,  Acheruns  x68 

Achilles  X63,  160 

<aci  stems  in  237,  356 

27  —  2 
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actes  io6\  acie  503,  a 

acroama  91 

actum  as  object  te  a  verb  533,  534 ;  as  goat 
of  motion  466,  553 

actas,  measure  o/iength  913 

actutum  394 

a.  d.  917,  918 

ad  general  use  801 ;  witk  jUmce  towards 
which  465 ;  with  gertmd  547 ;  assimi' 
dated  Sox 

adeo9i3(4);  incUmojeSSQ 

adequiure  with  dot.  475 

adfadm,  see  aflattm 

adi  376 

adieere  467 

adjectives  defined  499:  gender  87—89; 
inflexions  a-  etnd  o^tems  zi8 :  U'Stems 
199 ;  X'Stems  194-^198:  consonant-stems 
X39,  141 :  old  classi/teaticn  85  {  /orm 
large  fart  0/  'vstems  139 ;  comparison 
of  vjyfolL ;  numeral  178  foil.-,  /ronom 
minal  219^  x^foll.%  tabvSar  arrange* 
^menti-^ 

general  use  497,  430,  441—^459  ;  useei 
as  substantives  444,  447;  as  adverbs 
459 ;  with  dependent  accus.  46^ ;  dative 
474  Ct  476 :  ablative  ^97 ;  genitive  595~- 
530;  infinitive  540  (9);  ««?</  socially 
with  agreeing  nccus.  461^;  ^Mnf.  509— 
504 ;  genitive  594;  f«  partitive  express 
sions  590,  591 ;  WM  numerals  6ox  ;  /^ 
M/MMt  f>  sentence  785—787 

admodomSoE 

admonere  WM  accus.  and  gen.  599 ;  tv/M 
d/tandabl  59960. 

adnepM9i9 

adolere>.  144  «.  v.  oleo 

adonius  varsuc  936,  4 

adverbs  defined  493;  clauification  ofl 
9XxfolL\  of  manner  in  -o  913:  <m  -e 
9x6 ;  in  -ter  990 ;  in  -tim  99^ ;  of  place 
936;  *  to  which*  913  (4):  '«/  which* 
99X  ^),  999, 996  { *from  which  *  931, 996 ; 
^  ttme  9X5,  «23.  «24  ^^-  «37  I  «»«»^- 
r»/  X78,  933;  pronominal  tabular  ar- 
rangements  935 — 937 ;  use  of  138 ; 
quasi'prepcsitional  795;  with  abL  of 
comparison  51^  i 

adversative  conjunctions  670^  871 

adventim,  adversus,  useofiazx  advorsum 
venm49x:  sAwnax^  (adj. )^ front  of  ^x 

ae  becomes  i  <«  compounds  34 

Aeadda,  Aeadde  X50 

Aedesxox 

aaqise  ac  si  660 ;  aequius  erat  643  c ;  aequo 
animo  503 

aerx7a 

aera99 

ae&tate  491 

aetatem  *fora  llfe'time*  406 ;  isttic  actatis 

amuim  997 ;  with  gen.  599 

agent  expressed  by  abl.  with  ab  799 :  after 

gerundive  by  dat.  476 
agere  furd  597 

aj^gredior,  p.  X40,  s.  v.  gradior 
agmine  503 
a^natus  92  x 

»i  for  gen.  ^c.  of  9.  stems  X03 
ai  ftdUwed  by  a  voTuel,  how  proftounced  17 


aio,  defective  verb  p.  X35 ;  opposed  io  mega 

651 « :  ain  885 
edctuc  stanza  938  B ;   emneasyllabic  ja^, 

yi'.decasylleiic^fai^  xz\  hemeUcaaylusSee 

436     .  ^ 

eUcmeuuc  stanxa  ^(^Yi 
Alcmena,  &»e.  159  r 
all,  nouH'Stems  in  380^  138 
alibi  X98,  999 
alioqut  99x 
aUquam  (adv.)  933 
aliquando  993 ;  937 
aliqpiis,  aliqm  308 ;  afiqoae  ao8 ;  use  of  Z^  ; 

dicet;  dixerit  aliquis  647,  z 
alis./^  alius  X98 
alius  declitted  tqjz   aliae  198;  alfi  modi 

198;    toith  abl.  dependent  5x3;   use  of 

909 :  nihil  aliud  quam  583 
allegoria  9^ 
alter  infiexums  195 ;  use  of  90a ;  alteratcr 

X95 ;  «ttr  897 
alterai899 
although  expressed  by  etiamsi  650  r;  etsi 

65X  e ;  quamyis,  &c.  676  b :  &rj  d;  quam- 

quam  71  x;  licet,  licebit  677  c:  nt  miA 

subj.  7x4a;  vnth  indie.  7t$c:  cum  739 

with  sub/. ;  cum  praesertim  734;  quom 

with  ind.  733 1  friative  ttdj.  7x8 
altrinsecus  3a6 
alveo,  alvearia  39 
amare  inflexions  ^^yfoU. ;  amaas  declined. 

X37 ;  as  subst.  561  b ;  amastiy  &9.  ^06 
amb-,  am-t  compounds  ofim>^ 
ambles  X40 
ambirc  965 

ambo  inflexions  x8a ;  ambabus  X04 
amp/ubolia  939 
am{^ora  x6o ;  contents  9x5 
ami^ecti,  p.  146,  s.  v.  plecto  567,  t 
an,  in  direct  questions  887 :  in  apparently 

simple qufstionsVi&\  in  dependent  ques' 

tions  7S9 
anacoluthon  939 
Anacreonctic  verse  933,  39 
attacrusis  ^jli   . 
Anapaestic  veru  939,  938.  Vi  anapaesto^ 

iambic  934 
anaphora  791,  5 ;  946 
anastrophe  939 
Ancon  X7X 
Androgeos  155 
-aneo-  noun-stems  in  389 
angiportuf  X9X 
angutmaniis  X99 
animalis  declined  xsS 
animi  loc.  485 ;  cf.  596 
-ano-  noun-stems  In  368 
answers  htw  expressed  886;    made   in 

words  coordinate  to  part  of  question 

-♦'^^^  ,         «        J 

ante  9x7;  general  use  8(u;  decern  amus 

ante  496 ;  ante  diem  (a.  d,)  9x7 
antea,  antehac  9i9 
antecedent  450 
antequam  with  stdj.  698;  with  ind.  699, 

pros,  y^perf  608  c 
antid  X9 ;  see  ante 
antiquus  355  (/.  60)  \  comp.  and  superL 

X76.  3;  antiquitus  931 
antithesu  946 
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antoHomasia  946 

anxius  animi  526 

anxur  96 

aorist  i.e.  historical  perfect  587,  590,  608 

aperire/.  145  s.  v.  perio 

apkaerrsis  939 

apocope  939 

apodosis  626,  638,  939;  expressed  by 
epithet  642 ;  rot  distinctly  conceived 
658;  omitted  (>6Qt  eSu 

Apollo  17Z 

aposiopesis  946 

apostrophe  947 

appellatives^  421  ^ 

appellatur  imperator  433  a;  alppellari  435 

appellere  563 

a^ositioH  430  a ;  ^^n  jam^  as  secondary 
predicate  433  ^  ««</  note;  position  in 
sentence  785 :  apposition  in  English, 
sometimes  expressed  in  Latin  by  gen. 

3*3 «  .  <^    .^ 

aptus  /.    135  *.  V,    apiscor ;      imth    tnf, 

540.  a 
apud  228;  general  use  805 
arbitratu  hujus  504 
arcessere/.  135 
archaism  940 
archilochius  major  939  ^   minor  927,   5; 

stanzas  938  L--0 
arcus  declension  lao,  xst 
arduos  zix 
Argo  159 
Ai^os  96 

arg^tus/.  X35  J.  V.  flfg^tO' 
•ari-  noun-stems  in  3^6,  138 
aries  143 :  arjetat,  &c.  44 
-9X10^  noun-stems  in  394;  numerals  180 
Aristophanic  verse  929,  13 
0m«  denned  p.  18  m^/^ 
artus  (<»:^* )  21 ;  p.  135  *.  r.  arceo 
as  unit  of  value  189  c 
-as  old  gen,  of  9.  stems  103 
-as  quantity  tf^6 
Asclepiadeus  maj'Of  910,  20 ;  Minor  930, 

ip;  stanzas  938  E,  r,  O 
aspici  nobis  476 
-assere  f>j/f«.  29X 
assiduo  506 

assimilation  of  consonants  2i — ^7 
assuefacere  (/r4i3;  with  in/in.  534  ^ 
ast  871,  3 
•aster  xi^jt  383 
asyndeton  940 
at  general  use  Bji*  3;  at  enfan,  &c.   in 

statement  of  objection  677  ^ 
ater  declined  zi8 
Athos  <&f /r>(r^  153,  X5S 
-ato-  noun-stems  in  359 
atque,  see  ac 
atqui  871,  4 
Atreus  declined  158 
Atrides  declined  149 
attagen  171 
attat  4x6 
attendant  cireumsioHcei  dendted  by  se- 

condary  preduate  433  3,  557 ;  specially 

obi.   oibsolute  504;  /^  cum  with  subj. 

634,  716,  722 
attraction  of  pronoitn  into  gender  and 

number  of  predicate  d(^\  \  of  finite  verb 


into  in/in.  765  b\  mire  quam^r  minim 

quam  685  b 
to  attraction  are  sometimes  referred 

the  constructions  in  w  ^,  701 ;  the  dative 

Menaechmo  in  441  o\  and  the  predicate 

ifdatiife,  in  537  c  :  see  also  940 
at  tribute f  general  description  of  428  ^, 

430,  44X  y2>//. ,  positiofi  of  in  sentence^ 

785 — ^787 ;  oblique  cases  and  adverbs  as 

attributes  438 
auceps  X46;  eUrivation  4x2 
auctor  sura  with  inf.  object  clause  535 
audax  declined  X27 
audere/.  xj6,  tv/ZA  /«/?//.  534 
audtre    mpexiotts  253  ^//.  :  ^  audieram, 

audisti  306;    ex   eo    cam  diceret  726; 

auditur  abisse  536;  dicto^  audiens  esse 

56X;  audiremale^64;  audis  callidus  441 ; 

flucfitUffl  est  alicui  476 
sty  a  p.  136 

aversus  {ad;.}  *baek  of*  521 
auferrier/.  ^39:  aliquid  alicui  474  b 
augtnr  145 :  augurato  506 
avidus  with  gen,  525  a 
ausim  291 

auspex  4za»  146 :  auspice  Teucro  504 
jiut  genei^al Use  872;  aut...aut  873 
autem  general  use  870,  871,  3 ;  position  m 

sentence  793 
auxilium,      auxilia     distinguished     10 1; 

auxilio  mhtere,  &c.  482  c 

"B  Pro^tounced  $f  4;  written  for  y.  xo 

-ba  su^x  ofimpetfect  tense  285 

babae  416 

BacchiusQ23;  Bacchiac  verse  g^s 

balneuiA,  nadneae  <i7,  roof 

barbarism  940 

beue  in  metre  930 

b;^s  inflexions  165 

belli  locative  485;  Latino  bello  491 

bellus  377        ^ 

behe  3x7;  mini  440 

benevolus  415 ;  contp.  aridsuperl.  175 

benignus  367,  4x5 

-ber,  -bri-  Ttoun-stems  in  X38,  385 ;  -bero-, 
-bro-  383 

bes  47r  b^^  189, 3  and  note  ;  usurae  bosses 
9XX 

bi-  compounds  of  ^/Sk^  a 

-bi  as  sufHx  332 

bibere/.  X36;  deHvation  342,  3 

bice^  38 

bifariam  333 

bifidus  4x5 

-bill-  verbal  noun^sufHx  379;  with  depen- 
dent dat.  476 

binus  use  of  iZ%\  derivation  366 

bis  330 

bitere/.  X36 

blandus  36^ 

bonus  decltnedtfem.  xo3 ;  masc.  and  neut. 
Xo8i  comp.  and  superl.  X75;  bona  fide 
503,  X  ;  bona  venia  666 

bos  declined  X32 ;  bovem  monosyllabic  43 

bruchylogia  940 

-bri-,  -bro-  suffixes  385,  383 

-bruma  43  ^ . 

bubile  38X 

-bulo-  noun-stems  in  376  ' 
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-buodo-  verbal  adj'ectwet  365 ;  mritk  object 

in  ace,  558 
buris  134,  2,  y 
buxus  Duxum  94,  S13 

C  $0u$id0/%^  4;  wriiim/or  <i  ^ 

cadere /.  136 :  causa  511 

caederc/.  136 

caelum  117 

caestus  lai 

Mrx»m  024;  ««  hexameters  936,  x\  prouh 

diacaf effect*  65, 68 
Calchasi68 
caldus  39 

calendae  xoo  e\  gtj 
calfacere  413 
calx  declined  127 
canere  and  compound  verb*  p,  136;  notm* 

*tem*  compounded  o/^x^t  415;  c£  9X 
canis  141 ;  wAy  <V  retain*  1  45 
capere  injlexion*  353  y^/il ;   capsis,  &c. 

291,  3;  verbal  compound*  p.  136;  m^imt 

f<mr/MM^4i3,  415;  declined  J9^t  146 
capesacre  5i6,>.  136 
captus  aunbus,  &c  497 
caput  declined  f.  44 ;  caj^te  damnari  405 ; 

capitis  minor,  526;  capitis  accusare  sc 

carbasusy  carbasa  1x3,  1x7 

cardinal  number*  278 ;  £en.  pi.  in  -um 

X85,  X15 
carere  p.  136 ;  with  abl.  (drcensibus)  493 
camifex  x^6 
caro,  carms  144 
carptim  337 
Ca*e*f  number  and  general  form*  oj  8x, 

83,  84;  word*  defective  in  jij;  general 

toe  of  429,  437 f  438;  453,  454 
casses,  100/;  134.  a  y 
castra  100^ 
catackretu  047 
cavere  per/.  3x0;  *ufine  304,  47;   cave, 

quantity  55  b ;  with  ace.  468 ;  cave  malo 

5x1;  with  perf.  itff.  $41  b;  cave  facias 

^3if  3 ;  67a 
causa  cadere  5XX ;  mea  causa  504;  quid  est 

causae  cur  750 :  quia  754 
•ce  199,  318 ;  ^ect  on  accent  73,  cf.  76 
cedere  with  aSl.  51X ;  vnth  dat.  673 
cedo,  cette/.  136 
celare  with  double  ace,  470 
celer  140 
celsus/.  X36 
cenatus  340 
censere  with  gerundive  585;  with  *ubj. 

631,  3;  64s  b\  censuerim  644  b;  cen&eri 

with  abl.  50X 
Ceos  declimed  155 
Ceres  X47,  3 
cemere/.  X37 
c^nitus^S^ 
certjor  neri  with  inf.  object  clau*e  535; 

alicujus  rei  529 
certum  est  parenthetical  673 
ccteri  general  u*e  of  902 ;   ceterum  871 ; 

ceteroqui  221 
cette,  *ee  cedo 
ceu  218 :  with  *ubj.  660 
chaos  X64 


diclysx6x 

chia*mu*  79X,  4;  947 

chlamys  169 

choriamb  gn,  934,  3 

Chremes  x68 

cieo,  ao  and  compound* p.  xvj 

.dna-  *ujfix  to  verb*  400;  -dnio-  suffix  ia 


f393 
cmcmnus  34a,  z 
cin^or  566 
cims  X47  (2) 
circa  213;  circam334;  drdter  339^;  use 

di*tingui*hed  806;  drca  queuirodjectival 

u*e  4^b 
Circe  or^  Circa  declined  140 
circuradicere  with  abl.  4/cfi 
circun%flex  accent  71,  74 
ds  3^;  iMr  43^807 
dtenor,  citimus  175;  citra  3xa;  dtxo  8x3; 

u*e  qfjkyj 
cito,  citius  with  hypotheticeU  *ubj.  644  3; 

with  tnd.  645  bi  citius  quam  «m/4  eubj. 
^  joo ;  with  ikdic.  699  b 
dvitas  declined  X39,  143 
clam  233;  Mir  ^808 
damore  503,  a 
clan  name*  jgo 

danculum  334;  ^^376;  usetfZoA 
Claudius  390;  Cuudi  xxs 
depcre/.  X37 
clunax  947        . 
cluere/.  X37 
Cn.  96X 

-to  suffix  to  noun-stems  354 
CO-  for  com,  cum  809 
codiciUi  xox 
coepi  &e.  A  X37;  caeptus  sum  vfitkpass,. 

infin.  iS. 
cognate  ace.  46X  b 
cognatus  931 
cogo>.  X35  ,      . 

Conors,  cors  43,  50 ;  has  1  stem  X40 
colere^.  X37 

collections  ^persons  xoo  c ;  of  things  loof 
collective  nouns  with  plural  verb  stj 

COluS  X30,  X3X 

coraburere/.  xsx  *.  v.  uro 

comedo  p.  107 :  comedim  380;  comcstiim 

p.  X38  (s.v.  edo) 
comes  X45 

comitium,  comitia  distinguished  xox 
command  expressed  by  imperative  669;. 

subjunctive  6x4, 3 ;  (iHAfolL ;  in  reported 

speech  768 
commtnisd  349 
comminus  330 
committere  ut  683  a 
conmiodtun  334;  commodum  est  {impers.'), 

63  X,  677  d',  tuo  commodo  504 :  quod  tuo 

commoao  fiat  7x0 
common  in  gender  9a  fin.  \  common  nouns 

43X  b 
commosti  306 

communis  alicui  cum  aliquo,  cf.  684 
comparative  degree  qf  adjectives  173 — 177 ; 

of  participles  X77;  it^exionsqfxyifin.', ' 

stem  suffix  388;  with  abL  ^measure 

496;  standard  ^x-^ 
comparative    sentences     with    quantus, 

quani  683;  ut  715;  potius  quam,  quam 
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at  700  i;  quasi,  tamqiiam^  &c.  wii/k 

subj.  660 :  ac,  tamquam  ittith  ind.  661 
compendi  facere  523  o 
compercere/.  144^.9  fHurod 
comperio,  comperior/.  145  s.  v.  pario;  340 
compescere^.  145  s.  v.  pasco  - 
complere  with  gen.  anaabl.  530 
completed  action^  tenses  o/sZZ  folU 
completion.  0/ predicate  433  a ;  by  adverbtt 

&C.438 
compos  has  consonant  stem  146 
composition  402  /oU. ;   with  preposition^ 

used  absolutely  408;  also  {for   verbsy 

T99/olL  andy^\  used s^iactically  \io 
compound  noun-stems  in  -10  300,  3  c 
concession  expressed  bv  conditional  sen' 

tencct  si,  &c.  {subj  )  650 ;  {ind.)  651  c ; 

V  ut,  ut  non  (consecutwe  subj.)  jt^  d; 

/nd)  7x5  c;   by  rhetorical  command 


I 


676  b ;  iind)  677  d\  by  (|uamquam  iind^ 
jiibiby  cum  {subj.)  73a ;  quom  {ind.)  733 

concretus  340 

condemnare  with  loc.  of  penalty  494;  gen^ 
of  charge  527 

condicionibus  503,  a 

condition  expressed  by  subordinate  clause 
with  si,  ntsi  (/»4^.)  641, 649 — 659;  {fubj^ 
640;  648—661 :  typical  examples  65r&— 
630 ;  use  of  tenses  638  ; 

by  subordinate  clause  without  any 
particle  (subj'.}  650  a;  ind.  or  imper. 
651;  with  relative  {fwj.)  650  3;  {fnd.\ 
651  b ;  by  clause  with,  absque  ifubj'!) 
650  a ;  «;«M  dum  [subj'.)  696 ;  ico!^  ut 
{subt.)  6&^c  I  7x4 </; 

^  a  word  or  jphrase  ifubj^  643 ;  b^f 
abl,'  of  circumstances  504.  ^0$ ;  condi* 
tion  suppressed  644:  reported  746;,  #4> 
pressing  a  thing  to  be  done  748 ;  <?r  ox- 
certauud  747 

conducore  aliquid  faciendum  ^a 

confertim  227 

confestim  227 

congiarium  394 

con^us  9x5 

comvere  j^.  143  s.  v.  xiiveo 

conjugation  ^ verbs  a^^falL  \  oidclassifi" 
cation  337,  338  ;  periphrastic  {so  called) 
i.e.   part  jut,  with   ^om   (iW.)  6x2, 


628 ;  \subj.)  6m,  6po  ;  \inf.)  542,  765 
conjunction,  dejined  ^i\\  general  use  ^^g ; 

copulative  85a  foil. ;    adversative  ijo, 

87  X  ;    disjunctive   872—874;     negative 

ZjZfoll.  ;  /«/  o/{with  euhfetbs)  sixfoil, 
conjunctive,  another  name  for  subjunc- 

tive,  or  some  parts  or  uses  <f  same 

238,  4 
connecting  vowel  {so  called)  347 
connective  adverbs  423  a 
Gonquiniscere/.  137 
consciscere  mortem  sibi,  cf.  754 
conscius  facinoris  525  a 
'consecutio   temporum;'     general   rules. 

631—625 :  typical  examples  626—636  _ 
consecutive  suSjututive  63^  yo^folL  ;  with 

subordinate  conditional  sentence   629, 

630^653 


consolninus  931 

lonsonantSt  changes  of  %x  foil ;  which  cam 
begin  ^llailes  16;  consonant  notm^ 
stems  declension  xv^folL ;  classification 
132,   t^  foil  I    consonant  conjugedion 

oonsuetudine  503,  a 

consul  declined  13  x :  abbreviation  for,  cons, 
cos.  &c.  96X  (2);  consulibus  of  note  of 
the  year  49X 

consular!  xxitestate  50a 

consulto  506,  507 

consumpsti  30^ 

continued  action  591 

contra  3X3;  general  ^se  Zm 

contraction  of  vowels  46—50 

conturbaxe  563 

convenire  with  ace,  46^4 

coordination  439;  coordinating  conjunc- 
tions %$gfoll. ;  position  qf  wonts  com- 
mon  to  coordinates  789 

Coos  15s 

copia,  copiae  distinguished  lox 

copula  437 ;  copulative  conjunctiom  859 
foil 

cor  X43 ;  cordi  esse  48a 

coram  333;  use  8xx 

comus  xsx ;  comu  deeHned  xao 

cors,  see  cohors 

Corybantes  x68  (/.  59). 

COS  for  ccmsul  961  {*)  mate. 

eras  330 

crasis  941 

credo  p.  X38  s.  v.  do;  parenthetical  673 ; 
creduas  280;  crederes  'mm  would  have 
believed*  646 

Crton  declined  x66  .   ■ 

creterra  178 

creticjbot  922,  924  (2) :  verse  931,  33 

crime,  ^a»e  need  for  s*7 

crimen  373- 

croctre  396 

crude  Urin  78 

crus  declined  X3X 

Ctesipho  declined  x68 

cubare  39^  >.  X3f 

cucumtsx^ 

Ctticuimodi  aoft 

cujus  tUcHnedooi 

cum  (quom)  224 ;  general  use  •jXD-rjji^^ : 

,  typical  examples  634 ; '  whenever*  {stuj.) 
720;  {ind.)  721;  "^when*  {sulj.)  722; 
{ind,)  725;  Wtf  the  time  when*  {wd.) 
737;  *  because*  {ind,)  739;  *  whereas, 
since*  {subj.)  728,  720:  'oxm/  M#»' 
lind.)  735;  'althougn*  {sub;\)  733; 
(««</.)  733;  tf*  relative  adverb  (fuit 
tempus cum)  nt^.  906 :  {ind) 707 ;  cum... 
turn  {subj,)  736;  (i»4/.)  7^7;  cum  loae- 
sertim  (xm^*.)  734 ;  cum  oiceret,  *  saying 
as  he  did*  724 ;  audivi  cum  diceret  726 

cum,  com  '  with  *  324 ;  general  use  809 ; 
position  798 ;  octant  73 ;  cum  po  ut  684 ; 
tw9  noun*  joined  by  exaa.  may  have 
plural  predicate  579 

-cundo-  suffix  to  gueisi^pafticipial  stems 

cupere  /,   137 ;   with  injftn,   54X ;    with 

infin,  object  clause  535 
cupressus  X2x 
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cur  998 ;  m  defend,  Mtetti^ns  750 
cone  csce  473  B ;  ^.(Kn\  habere  48a h 
curate  wiik  ggrtmdive  553;-  with  pm 

part.  559 
camxz  ami  campoumas  p.  137 
curriculo,  cuTMi  503,  a 
canrus353 
cyathus9i$ 


Djitia/m  ahl.  smg.  19^  n>3,  215;  apfead' 
ed  to  rent  and  te  191 ;  neuter  ace.  4tf  pre 
na$tn*  194 

dactyiic  veru  g96 


.  '  <»!»*«  495:  TOti  527 
dare  m/iexions  362;   compounds  p.  138; 
with  predicative  dative  ^h\  with  ace. 
cf  gerundive  wiy  ef  pasty  part.  559; 
with    in/In.    aofect-^lause    534;    dare 
nuptom  466;  operam  with  inf.  534  a; 
pessom  117;   Ycrba*  alicui  468;   dabat, 
dedit  distinguished  591,  3 
^soKooa  analysed  ^x 
datatim337 

Dative  of  systems  in  phtr.  X04;  0/ easterns 
107;  0/  u-stems  tao^  ^  ^m^  «9«:  of 
pronouns  adj.  196;  general  use  4370, 
473;  contrasted  with  ather  cases  453, 
454 ;  uu  of  gerymd  548 ;  of  stems  in  -tu 
554 ;  for  genitive  480 ;  for  prepositional 
phrase  47  s:  qfter  compound  tms  47^6 
expressing  agent  476;  indirect  object 
474\  person  Judging  477;  person  inter- 
estea  (ethical)  478 ;  person  possessing 
479;  worh  cotitemplated  ^x 
predicative  dative  (of  purpose)  48a 
dative  in  various  senses  after  ade* 
quitau-e  475 ;  advorsum  venire  803 ; 
aspici  476;  bene  440  d;  credi  569; 
dare  474,  482  i;  decenivui  481 ;  defen- 
dere  474  3;  desinere  475;  dicere  474  a; 
dolet  575  r ;  ducere  482  0 ;  elapsus  474  i ; 
em  479;  en  478;  esse  ^79^482;  flefaalU 
476 ;  habere  474, 482  A ;  nnperitare  474  i ; 
imponere   475;     incumbere   475;     labi 

473  a;  lex  481;  licet  474^1  537  <^;  niit" 
tere  482  c;  nocere  474  a:  nomen  est 
441^;  nubere  4740;  parcere  474  a; 
persuasumst  569 ;  placet  575  c ;  praeponi 

474  b\  relinquere  482  <:;  ridere  474  a; 
servire553;  signum  473^;  similis  474  c; 
vae  479  i  velle  4740 ;  vertere  482  b 

de  Pr^.  general  use  8z9»  in  comf>osition 
.    813,  4x0;  sometimes  after  relative  798 ; 

■  used  after  admonere,  &<i.  529 
-de  sujS^x  220 

fieabus  104 

debeo  /.  140   {s.  v.  habeo) ;   with  injin. 
534 a,  541;  with  petf.  infin.  541  a\  in 

■  apodosis  to  conditional  sentence  628, 652  a 
deoem  septem,  ^rseptem  decern^  &c  186 
decemvin  with  gerundival  dattve  481 
dtcet  not  really  impersonal  575  a 
decies  233;  centena  xnilia  x88  (2);  value 

,9?9,9W 
deapi  laborum  530 
declensions^  properly  two    82,    X02  foil,, 

XQofoU.',  old  division  into  five  8%' 
decon  esse  482  a 
decumanus  368 


defxtive  nouns  X17;  adjectives  175,  276; 

verbs^  see  in  339 
defit,  &c.  26^ 

dein  226;  demceps  230;  deinde  220,  226 
delerej^.-  242  s.  v.  lino 
demonstratixfe  pronouns,  see  pronouns 
-dem  as  suffix  225 
denium224 

denarius  adj,  180;  coin  gog 
dcfitals  4 1  dental  verb-stenu  have  supine 

in  -sum  334 ;  nOun-stems  3S7folL 
denno  213  (2) 
deorsum2i4 
deponent  Verbs,  infteihns   258;    list  of 

340;  meaning  €Md  use  565,  567 
derivative  suffixes  of  noun-stems  345  (3) , 

y^foll. ;  of  verb-stems  398—400 
desiderative  verbs  in  -uri-  400' 
delete  /.  148  s.v.  uno;  desii3o6;  de»' 

tus  snsEtf.  148/  s.  V.  sino 
de&istere/.  148  *.  v:  sista' 
des>i>exe  307 

destiti/.  148  s.  vr.  ano  dndsi^o 
desuper  228' 
deunx  189,  3 

devorti 566,  2 ;>.  ^51  s.  v.' verier 
deus  declined  116;  gen.  pi.  deum  X15  ^ 
dextans  289,  3    . 
dexter  xxo 

di  meliora  472;  di  -<*o<itraifffidclkn  ib. 
di-  in  composition  23 
diaeresis  941 
die  276 

dicere  with  in^n.  dbj^ci sentence  542;  di- 
cer scribere,  &c.  5^4;  dicet,  dixeric 
aliquis  647,  i;  ncc  aio  dixerim  644  3; 
cum  diocrct  724;  audivr  cum  diceret  725 ; 
quod  diceret  742;  quod  dicas  744;  dixi 
59X,  T :  dixisse  541  a;  dico  dften  omitt^ 
583;  dixti307 
dicto  audiens  esse  402^;  561;  turpe  dictu 

554 :  dignum  dictu  cf  556 
Dido  159^ 

dies  declined  xo6:  dies  noctisque  458  A.  2  J 
cf  460;  die  quinti  484  A.  2 

ante  diem   (a.d.)   917;    pauds  ante 
diebus  804 ;  in  dies  820  b 
diffitrence,  amount  of  in  ahl.  496^ 
dignart,  dignus  ftfith  abl.  495;  dignusqui 

with  x»4;>68o;  dignus  -with  inf.  540.  (2}  ^ 
dimeter  923 

dimidia,  dimMium  X89,  t,  6 
diminutival  suffixes  ofnowis  375—377 1  ^f 

verbs,  in  -ta-  400 
diphthongs  xx ;  quantity  5^,  x 
dirimere  28 

dis-  in  composition  8x4 
discere  /.  137;  contains  inchoative  suffix 

296  a;  cf  309 
discrucior  animi  485 
disjunctivi  conjunctions  872,  873 ;  nega* 

tive  88  z 
disjunctive  questions,  direct  877;  indirect 

7Sa 
dissensio  reipublicae  525  b 
dissicere/.  xj^s.v.  jacio 
.  distance,  expressed  by  ncc.  459:  cf  Sxq 
distributive  numerals  178:  use  ofx%l 
diu  2x5  •    • 

dives  with  abl.  498;  with  gen,  c^  -SS^  - 
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diunius367  ^ 

divum/ar  div<urtim  1x5  5 

dixti307 

-do- suffix  of  nouHsUms  365;  of  tuiverbs 

215 
docere  with  tvao  ace.  470;  with  object  and 

injin.  534* 
dodrans  189 
dolere'tt/t'M  infin.  object  clause  535;  im* 

personal  wim  dat.  575 
dolo  503,  2;  malo  503,  z 
domare/.  1^8 
domus  decbned  xaz ;   domt  4B5 ;   domum 

scribere  464 ;  domo  509 
-don-  suffix  o/nouu'Stems  144,  371 
donee,    donicum,    donique    224;    *  until* 

subj.  692;    [indi)  693-;    'while'  {ind.) 

duoitative  subj.  674 

'^akkXofolUnved  by  quin,  an,  &c.  681 

dubius  quin  629,  630 

ducere  withered,  daiivt  jfifrb\  due  276 

dudum  224 

duint  280;  duas  ib, 

•dum  enclitic  224- 

dum,  general  use  qf^  69a — 697;   *  whilst* 

usually  withpres.  ind  595 ;  even  though 

d^endent  on  in/in.  765  c 
dummodo  6p6 

duo  in/Uxtons  of  283;  duodeviginti  183^ 
.    z86;  dnaepiurte^i89' 
dupondiufl^  coin  909;  afpUedio  length  9x3 
duration  o/timef  tn  ace.  4160  r  abl.  493  . 


E  j^^ex 

e  tahes  flace  0/  x  it€  root  3^;  in  suffixes 

-  35;  ojo  36;  changed  to  i  38;  omitted 

4x ;  sj^ecially  used  before  r  or  two  conso" 
'  nafits^o;  in  tonnexiok  with  other  voweU 

45—50, 
e,  adverbs  ending  tn  216—220 
eabus  20X 

•*  each  other,*  how  expresud  in  Latin  908 
eadem  opera  {obL)  503,  x  . 
eapse  202 
ebur  145  . 

eeastor  417 
ecce  3x8;   eeeere  4x7;    with  nom.  456  ^ 

with  ace,  472 
eequis2o8;  use  of  i^-^ 
ecthlij^sis  94X 
edepol  4x7 

edere,  esse  inflexions  ^^264 ;  edim  aSo 
edoetus  miliriam  476 

egenus,  egere  with  gen,  530;  abl.  See  4^ 
ego  declined  190 
enem  4x6 
ei  (<Ai/./fVM.)  30X 
ei,^  eja  4x6 
•eio-   suffix  of  noun»$iems;    how  ^ro* 

nounced  17 ;  vocative  of  such  stents  xx2 
elephans,  elephantus  declined  x66 
elision  64 

-ella-  tfr>eIa->,  noun^suffix  378 
*"     1 94»»  of  substantives  ^"i^^yi  i  with 


certain  adjectives  447;  of  verbal  ^re* 
dioate  581-^585 ;  wtth  ace.  of  exclama* 
iion  ^T^\  of  apodosis  658;  With  quasi 
6Cot    in  wishes  663;   with  .<|uaerere. 


tentare,  &e.  748     in  fragmentary  ex* 

Sessions  440 
em  416 

emere/.  138 ;  vnth  locative  of  price  494 
eminus  330 

emphasis,  effect  on  position  of  words  791 
en  with  nom.  456 :  with  ace.  47a ;  with 

dat,andacc,  478 
•en-  igen,  -in-)  suffix  offioun'Stems  14^ 
enalutgef  grdntmatical  34X;    rhetorical 

enclitics  72 

-endo-  suffix  of  gerund  365 

endo  old  form  lyin  2x5 

ehim  226;  at  enim  677^;  87X,  3:  neque 
enim  878 

enixa  /.  X43  s.  v.  nitor 

eo  *  I  go,*  see  in 

eo  *  thither*  axj  (4) 

eo  *by  so  much  496 

epenthesis  94X 

epexegesis  948 

epicoena  89 

Epirus  declined  X53 

epistolary  tenses  604 

epulae  X17 

eques  X46;  declined  199 

equidem  325 

equos  0r  eeus  43 

-effor  -us-,  -cs-,  or  -is-  28 ;  neuter  noun* 

:    stems  in  -er- 145 

eram  365,  359 

•ere  ^nf.  suffix  for  -entnt  274 

iftreps«mu»  307 

^rga  2X2  ;•  me  ofZi< 

txzp  2x3  (i);  use  of  as  postposition  816 

•eri  (-enra;  -ero)  verbal  tense  suffix,  qttan- 
tity  of'\  28r 

'tans  passive  suffix  ^ndpers.,'  how  formed 
370  . 

-emo  suffix  of  noun-stems  367 

-ero  noun-stems  iti,  hfw  declined  X09 

erubeseerezMMoar.  469^ 

-erunt  xrd  pers.  plur.  perf.,  quantify  of 
penult  ofvi\  , 

es  ^tJum  art,  qtiantity  a6o;  often  loses 
vowel^t^  .     .     , 

esse  and  compounds,  inflexions  of  350— 
261;  use  in  predication  428  b\  ojften 
omitted  584^.  585;  position  id  sentence 
791,  2 ;  with  oblique  cases  and  adverbs 
4^8 a;  male  essealiebi  712a;  with  da- 
tive of  possessor  470;  predicative  482  a : 
worh  contemplated ^\\  abk  tfdewcrif' 
tion  50a:  with  gerund,  &e.  551;  with 
past  participle  590;  with  future  parti- 
ciple  61  a:  tn  apodosis  628:  l(»glim  est, 
melius  fuit,  &e.'  643;  At  qui^  est  eum 
704,  706,  707;  ut  est  ^^l'd,^e•,  flihil  est 
quod  708 ;  cf.  750 

esse  *  to  eat*  264 

et  228 ;  general  use  ofS6o-=-66s :  et  quidenl 
in  rnUies  677  b",  et  ipse  86x;  et  n<Hi, 
et  nullus,  &e.  878^ 

-et-  (-it)  nouu'Stems  im  X43 

etiam  223;  in  questions  of  surprise,  &c. 
675  b,  c\  etiam  si  \,subj.)  650  c;  \,ind) 
6sxtf 

-eto  suffix  of  noun-stems  359 

et  si  [tnd.)  65X  c;  *  and  yet*  Hji,  6 
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6417* 

ex,  ec,  e~23o;  generaluu  81^;  ib 
818:   408,  a;   4x0;   ex  anuni  ~ 


817;  71SA;  e  repttbEca  817;  e  re  nata 
8x7;  heres  ex  asse  189;  ex  ante  diem, 
&e.9»7     ^ 

cxadvenom  80a 

examen  93 

excelsiis/.  136  «.  v.  cdlo 

exclamatums,  accMMOtivt  i»  479:  uifitt* 

538. 
exest  '^o/r  mv/'  96$ 
exiiuieaao 
exido  esse  483  a 
expectare  dum  with  smbj,  69t«;  u  748^; 

nnth  tUp.  question  750 
expensi  Uuio4o6£ 
exta  357,  3 
extinxem  307 

extra  21a ;  general  use  819 
extrinsecus  336 


F  hem  pronounced  4 

faber  declined  X09 

Fabia  abl.  51a 

iac  376;  fac  sdam  uted  paremtketiatUy 
7SX 

facere  <m</  rMw/.  /.  138 ;  /iusrne  (iierQ 
364;  Ao^  compounds  4x3;  «M^r  ^m- 
^ounds  413,  415;  fv//>i  0M.  >f«/.  434: 
aliquid  ailicujus  5x3;  lucri  533  hi  oer* 
dorem  (acere  539,  53c;  tvi'M  o^  499; 
icrjM  sacra  understood  563:  mecum  563 ; 
with  subj.  see  under  666 ;  facere  non  pos- 
sum quin  7X3  b;  iaxo  391;  used parett>' 
theticaUy  671;  quid  opust  &cto  507; 
factum  as  a$tswer  to  a  question  886 

facessere/.  138 

f»id\M/orms  superlative  ij^b;  351;  facile 
317 

fallere  with  secondary  pred,  557 

famtlias^vw.  sinr,  X03;  ct  406  c 

-fanam  compounds  o/txii 
las  143 

faxo,  faxim  291.  3 ;  also  see  facere 
ielx43 
femur  Z45 
fendere/.  139 
fenus  unoanum  91  z 
ferbui/.  i39«.v.  ferveo 
itx^  55*  S16 

ferire>,  139;  of.  festus  33X  (>.  13*) 
ferox  unguae  536 
-  ferre  364;  compoimds  ^  >.  139 ;  fer  376 ; 

fers,  fert  370 
fesais/.  X38  X.  «r.  fiuisco 
festus33x(>(.  133) 
fides  107 ;  iidei  coJ^p^nissum,  fidejubere405a: 

bona  fide  503,  ^ 
^dicea9o:  cf.  4x5 
0eri  364;  aliouus  517 ;  fk  ut  wiik  subj.  633, 

7x2  b.    See  also  fsiCitts 
flamen  (mt.)  144 
fiuere>.  r^ 
fodere.  focUri  ^.  139 
foot  in  Prosody  933 
foras  3^0;  use  ^;  f<ms  933;  use,  see  ex* 

ample  in  494 


fore  359  (p.  X05);  fore  ut  543(*):  nriwmn 

fore  543  (3) 
forem,  &c  360 
formonsus,  for  mosus  36^1 
forsan,  forsitan  338;  with  subj.  754;  with 

ind.  jsS^ 
fortassis,  fortasse  333-.^  quaeret  foctaasis 

647;  f<ntassis  abstulerit  645  ^ 
forte  3x7,  503,  3 ;  nisi  forte  653 ;  a  forte 

fortuito  3X3,  cf.  506 

/Tactions,  expression  of\%^ 

firangere/.  139;  fr^sto;  31 4 

fraudi  esse  482  a 

fru^  X75 

ftmp,  X40;  wiA  abl.  500 

frumsd  /.  140  s.  v.  fruor 

frustra  313 

fuam&c.  360 

fueram  (foutpared  ftith  eram)  amatus  590; 
amaturus6i3 

fut  359  ifompaartd  with  mm.  and  eram) 
amatus  590:  amaturus  6x3;  fuerim  wiik 
Jut.  part,  in  apodosio  to  a  conditional 
sentence  639,  630;  fuisses  630;  fiiisse 
with  do  in  reported  speech  765 

funditus  33X 

fungi/.  X40:  with obL  Sfioi  wtthacc^^oo 

furere/.  X40 

furdm337 

Future  simple  indie.  383,  084 ;  sts#  4tfs90» 
600—603;  in  conditicmal seKJences  641  a% 
in  9nd  person  used  fer  imperative  ii^h 
completed  indie.  304*  305!  •f  fif  SV** 
669 ;  tn conditional sentences6^ib;  with- 
out si  65X :  of  repeated  actions  731 

impei-ative  6x3;  669^;  injimttve,  see 
fore  and  peripmxues  with  participles 
54a.  54?  . 


sentences  633;  with  quod  635;  in  de^ 
pendent  questions  635,  4:  and  other 
sentences  636;  with  injin.  ofewsi^  5433 
0/1^768 

future  in   -so   -dm   39X— 393;   also 
6x0 

futurum  esse  ut  543;  luturum  fiiisse  ut 

^  765,  768, 

fuvit36o 

GwhenJSrstuseda;  ofUn  omitted  before 

n  16 ;  before  m  3x,  33 
Gaius  denoted  by  C  96r,  x ;  quantify  6»  c 
Galliambic  verse  934 
gaudere/.  X40 ;  with  inf.  534 ;  with  past 


Part,  {for past  in/in.)  585 
gelu  abl  of 


^gelus  Z3X 

gernere/.  X40 

Gender,  meamag  and  expression  4^8  k  83, 
86—89;  ofpenons,  animals,  &*e.  90  fM. : 
0/ VL'steme  too,  zqs;  of  o-4iinMrxi3.  1x4: 
of  M'Siems  xso ;  qf  i-stems  X34  JoU. ;  ^ 
consonant-stems  141  JolL ',  use  of  in* 
flexions  of  gander  443-^445 ;  aitraction 
of  gender  45X  . 

Gentttve  tn  -as  and  -ai  Z03 ;  tn  -urn  X04, 
I '5 ''  of  pronouns  194;  getiered  use  438, 

.  5x5 ;  difference  from  other  cases  453, 
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454:  Jcfsusive  st^  516;   ^  *divide4 

nitiott  533;  descriptivt  524;  pbjtctive 
535;  gecotuiar^  aJUr  verd$,  A*c.  537 
yW/. ;  gtrunduU  550 ;  supplud  by  pot" 
sesstve  adj.  518;  interckamgeeihU  with 
dative  480 ;  for  locative  494 

a/2?r  alMolvere  537;  abstinere  530; 
aocusare537;  acervus  533^;  admonere 
539}  aliquia  533 :  ambiguus  535  b',  ami- 
dssimus  516;  certiorem  facere  529;  con- 
teotio  535  b ;  damnatus  537 ;  deopi  530  i 
dies  (spatii)^  533  b  \  egcre  530 ;  ergo  8x6 ; 
facere  (lucri)  533  3;  iessussjo;  imp«riuB» 
535*;  imj^lere  530;  incertus  535^;  in»- 
star  5x6 :  interest  577 ;  interritus  535  b^ 
inaairestus537}  medium  530;  minor  536: 
mirari  538;  misereri  578;  oihil  (reliqMil 
533 ;  numerus  (trecentonim)  533 ;  oblivisa 
539;  occultus  526;  i>aenitet  538;  pig^ 
538:  pleous  530;  potiri  530;  pudet  538; 
quod  533 ;  refert  5x9;  relertus  530;  reu« 
537;  scelus  (viri)  533  b\  suspectus  537: 
taedet  538;  tenax  535;  teiuis854;  uter- 
que  530 

Gerund  and  gerundive,  formation  ofi^o, 
365:  ^[etierat  use  of  546;  accusative  547 1 
abiattve  549;  dative  548 ;  genitive  530 : 
nominative  sex 

as  obi.  fred,  55s  a ;  as  mere  attribute 
553  b;  vnth  agent  in  dative  476 ;  soffU' 
times  in  abl,  with  ab  476 

gi^ere  /.  X40;  contains  reduplication  355 

•gmo-,  -gno",  adjective  suJjLe  367 

-ginta,  numeral  suffix  358 

Glyconic  verse  930*  17 ;  stanza  938  C.  D. 

gni6(3) 

gnascory^.  143  s.  v.  nasoor 

-j^on-  ^-gin-)  sufHx  if  substantives  37  x 

Graecisnt  94a 

gratia,  gratiae  xoor,  xox ;  gradis,  gratis  333, 

gravatim  337  (x) 

Greek  nouns,  declension  of%^ — vjz 

gr^;atim  337  (3) 

grexx43 

grus  X43 

grypsx67 

H,  sound  of%\  often  omitted  411  uncer- 
tain 8 

habere  with  ind.  obj.  4:^4;  withpred,  dai, 
48?  b;  with  gerundive  553;  with  past 
part.  559;  withinjin,s^a\  compounds 
of  \4o 

habitual  action,  ex^resud  by  impetfect 
60s;  with  cum  [ind.)  731 ;  ifuhj.)  730 

hactenus  854 

Yoi^c  for  m>m,  fern.  plur.  aoo 

hau,  baud  328,  876;  use  877  ;  baud  scio  an 

.  75? 

haunre>.  X40 

have  ^ayep.  136 

hebes  140 

hei4x6 

Hellenism  94a 

hem4i6 

hendiadysg4^ 

hercle  417 

here,  heri  ssx,  491 


heredium  9x4 

heres  147,  3 ;  ex  deunoe  8x7 

heroic  verse  926 

heros  declined  X58 

heus  4x6 

hexameter  {dactylic)  926 

hiatus  6$ 

hibemus  367 

hibussoo 

hie  declined  300:  use  of  890:  hie  (adv.) 
33X  (3);  his  amiis  493;  hoc  pofMilo  504; 
hoc  praemii  533;  hoc  pugnatur  &c. 
570;  quo.. .hoc  683,  3 

hiemps  39 

hinc  236 

hinnus  93 

Hipponactean  verse  933, 38 ;  stanza  938  R. 

historical  infin.  539 

historical  present  594 ;  perfect  608 

hodie  316:  hodieque  319 

homo  X30,  X44 

homoeoteleuton  948 

homonymia94^ 

honos,  honor  X45 

horrere  aliquem  469 

horsum  3x4,  856 

HS  93X,  7 

hue  3x3 

humane,  humaniter  339  (i);  humanltus 
33X 

humi  ^85 

hypaiUge  943 

hyperbaton  943 

hyperbole  ^^ 

hyphen  943 

hypothetical  sentences  d^,  6^^folL\  with- 
out condition  ex^essed  643,  644;  in 
andpers.  sing.  suhj.  {*you*^  one  )  646; 
hypothesis  in  dep.  interrog,  or  consec. 
sentence  653  a.  3 ;  3 

hysteron  proteron  948 

i  in  root  from  a,  e,  ^r  u  34:  in  si^ffixes 
front  o  x6:from  u  ZTtfrom  c  ^8;  often 
omit  tea  41 ;  arisitig  front  asst$nilation 
39;  has  special  affinity  to  some  conso^ 
nants 40,  4s\from  i  +  e  49;  from  i  +  i 

.   50 

1  from  ae  34;  from  o  +  i  47;  from  1  +  r 
or\-¥\  50 

i  remains  before  a,  o,  u,  e  49;  treated 
as  consonant  44;  quantity  of  56;  in 
^erf  and  com^.fut.  ^%x 

i  tngen.  sing.  0/  o-stems  xi3:  in  voc.  sing. 
xxs;  in  gen.  sin^.  of  u-stems  \2i  (p.  4(^; 
in  abl.  sing,  qfi-stems  124, 134;  tngen. 

^  pi.  X33,  135 

J  noun-stems  tn,  declension  of  133 — 128; 
distinguished  from  cotisonant  stems, 
133;  classification  of  133-^x40;  Greek 
stems  162 — 165 

I  adverbs  in  aai 

i  verb  stems  in  303 ;  derivatives  397,  4 ; 
400 

xendsperf.  ind.  rst  pers,sing.  268;  with- 
out other  suffix  318;  in  ii  306;  as 
characteristic  of  pres.  *i*i/.  379,  380; 
as  ordinal  subjunctive  suffix  98a 

jacere  in  comp.  p.  x^o 

jacere  ^to  be  prostrated*  564 
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jam  393;  jaai...jam  867 

l4UiUt^fX2\  iambie ver$g ^y^ 

iano-  nouH-suffix  568 

-ibam.^  -ietam  334 

ibi  SOI,  aaa 

ibis  170^  a 

iboai4 

ibus  \jrom  is)  aoi 

-ico-  noun^niffix  354,  355;  -ijvo  355;  -Id- 

ico  *r  icio  */  striif*  /,  141 
id  ^enos  462^  id  tempmis  460 
idarco  ^x^jim.,  806 
idem  dechned 303;  idem  ac  661 
idenridemgas 
-idon-  tumn^sufix  yjx 
idus  (/^)  100  e\  laar;  /iSnc/  in  calendar 
.9»7 
-ie   noun-stenu  in^  declined   106;  suffix 

jecit  >n>^  ^  jado  /.  140;  iif  too  or  ido 

jccur  14s 

•ienSf  -ies  adverbial  tuffSjl  333 

-iensi-  nenn'suffix  364 

Aexpass.  inf.  388 

isitur  338;  >i^^  tw  sentence  793 

ignaviter  339 

i^noscere/.  143;  haw  ^tk^ounded  ^fA  c 

-igon  noun-suffix  371 

-U  ««  ^/».  0/0-s terns  XI3 

-ill-  noun-suffix  379 ;  -ili-  38* 

ilia  (//.)  too  « 

ilicet  ^5  « 

ilico  Oilico)  313 

-ilia-  verbal  suffij^  400 

ille  declined  igtj;  use  ^8^ 

illic  declined  199 

illim  336,  336 

•illimo-  suferlative  stem  174  (j^.  62) 

iUius,  quantity  0/ penult  ^6a 

•illo-,  -illulo*  nouM-sufflxcs  377 

iUo,  lUuc  A//v.  2t3  (4),  336 

-im  adtfcrbial-suffix  336,  337  j  accusative 
0/  X'Stems  134,  134;  in  pres.  subj.  279, 
380 

imber  declined  135 

immane  quantum  685 

immo  3x3;  in  answers  886';  ioftno  vero, 
i^tf  example  in  641  a 

-imo-  ^•umo-)  noun^suffix  351,  353;  c/^  174 

impedu«  construction  68 1 

imperare,  cC  474;  imperor  «r/M  n^n. 
536  « 

Imperative  mood^  how  formed  ajs^-^^i 
use  0/  tenses  613 ;  general  uu  669;  <r^«- 
trasted  with  subj.  614,  2 ;  tVr  protasis  0/ 
conditional  sentence  651;  m  apodosis 
655 ;  «tf^  «v//A  ^uin  675  c ;  A?  make  a  con-- 
cession  677;  with  modo  677  ^;  expressed 
in  orat.  ool.  by  subjunctive  765,  768 

Imperfect  indicative^  formation  385:  atid 
pers.  sing.  bass,  in  &»e.  vji;  general 
distinction  from  other  tenses  587 — 591; 
special  uses  603—606;  use  in  letters  60^; 
with  postquam  606 ;  in  conditiofial  sen- 
tences 641 ;  in  statements  of  duty,  possi- 
bility ^'c.  643 ;  in  apodosis  to  condition- 
al sentences  638, 653 ;  where  subj,  might 
be  expected  654 


Imperfect  tmbjuncUve  aSx,  986:  generml 
uses  618,  6ao;  dependent  an  historical 
present  6ax,  633;  in  hypothetical  and 
conditional  sentences  ^i8;^  typical  ex- 
amples 606,  6rji  in  jussive  sentences 
670;  in  jSnal  sentences  678;  in  hypo- 
thetical sentences,  horn  expressed  in 
orat.  obL  765 

Impersonal  verbt  5752  in  p<usine^  vnce 
^69;  with  neuter  pronoun  570;  imper* 
sonal  use  of  passive  participle  560,  506 

im^ere  mthacc.  and  gen,  orahL  530 

impooere  voith  ace.  etnd  dot.  475 

impracsentianim  235 
s  217,  3 


^7; 

a;  y 


in  prep,  general  use  Sao;  in  composition 
83z:  cf  4\<X',  m^K»9iacrbi  invioemSso 

ia-  'not'  in  Composition  408,  x  r ;  a 

inceptive  or  inchoative  verbs  396,  397,  5 

inoessere/.  141 

incomplete  action^  tenses  ^^588 — $9' 

incnmbere  with  dot.  475 

inde  3ao 

Indefinite  siffjeet  of  jrd.  pers.  omitted 
574 :  expressed  by  second  fers.  emdsubj. 
646;  by  alkiuis^  ^c.  with  indie.  647,  x 

Indicative  mood;  general ^use  586;  dis- 
tinction 
mentx 
pose* 
ing  setttences: 
causa l,qnod,  quia,&c.  ^41;  com 739: 
eomparative,  aliusac^  idemac,qiiasi« 
&C.  66x;  tantus...quaiitus,  tam...qaam^ 
&C.  683,  x;  CO... quod,  eo...(fao,  quam 
683,  3;  tii;  ncut,  ac.  7x5;  cuius  qoam 

^*  ...  .       -. 

concesstv/,  with saaA,'t^  tfnim,  &c. 

'<ij;  €tsif  si  maxime  651  <r;  qflmmvis  677 

quamquam  7x1  b;  ut  715  ^;  cum  739, 

733- 

conditional,  in  apodosis  and  pro- 
tasis 641;  in  apodosis  (protasis  vt  subf.) 
653,  (^4;  c£  638;  in  protasis  voithout  SA 
65Z  i  wiM  imperative  apodosis  655 ;  sub- 
junctive apodosis  657  7  expressing '  thing 
to  be  ascertained*  747: 

depeHdint  tin  infinitive  76x»  X4  oh 
subjunctive  761,  3 : 

definitive  with  qui  679^  703 — 709^ 
75?;  with  ut  71^  a: 

tnterrogattve  €^75$  749,  751;  >»• 
Peating  words  of  other  speaker  757 : 

limiting  iti\ 

rela  tive,  qui  651  b,  679, 703—709. 739. 
753;  *siich  7x9  ^;  tit  qui  683;  quippe 
qui  719;  quantus  683;  quisquis,  quicun- 
que  711  b,  73X  : 

substantival %Hth  <[Uod  713: 

temper al with 0x00.72$— ^yj\  donec^ 
dtnn,  &6. 693—697, 765;  antequam,  prius- 
quam  69^;  ubi,  quoties,  &c.  733;  post« 
quam  606,  6iz  r,  733; 

in  the  midst  of  orat.  obi.  778,  779; 

ifi  Unilses  with  fiuco  ^i;  forsitan 
755;  fona^e  677,-  ct  645  rt,  b\  nescio 
quis  755;  nisi  forte,  niU  vero  653;  modo 
711;  prout  71^  a,  b\  quasi  661;  sive 
651  d\  sunt  qui  703—707;  satin*  ut,  vide 
ut,  687 : 
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in  the  following  expressums;  dicet 
aliquis  647 ;  dico  quod  sentio  753 ;  etiam 
tacesf  675  c\  licet,  licebit  677  c\  melius 
erat  643;  non  dicam  691;  |>ereain,  si... 
erat  657;  quam  vis,  quam  volet  676  bi 
advolone  67s  a;  quod  scribis  743;  quod 
facere  poteris  711  3;  videro,  videm  667; 
videbis  667 

indidem  sao 

indi^ere  with  gen.  or  obL  5^;  com^osi" 
tumo/7\$ 

indirect  discouru  see  *  Reported  speech*; 
•  questum  0/ command  674  b ;  of/act  750; 
rhetorical  {reported)  764 

indoles  140 

indu  (for  in)  8x5 

inducor  artus  tunica  471  a 

induere  /.  141 :  induor,  indutus  tunicam 
Ajtb 

indulgere>.  X4X 

infestus  331 

Infinitive,  fresent  hom  formed  287,  288 ; 
in  -sere  291 ;  perfect  304 ;  contracted  307  ; 
classed  as  substantive  421 3,  its  cha- 
racter 53a ;  general  use  533 :  use  of  its 
tenses  541 — 545 ;  us*  as  object  534 ;  as 
oblique  predicate  535;  as  (direct)  secou' 
dary  predicate  536 ;  as  subject  537 ;  in 
exclamations  538;  <u  primary  pred. 
{historic  in/in.)  539;  in  rare  uses  540; 
in  reported  speech  fS-^foll. ;  in  rhetoric 
cal  questions  764:  with  relative  765  bi 
often  omitted  with  past  part.  585 : 

used  [jn  various  ways)  4/%rr  aequum 
erat,  &c.  643:  aptus  540  (2);  assuefieri 
534^;  aud^o  534  tf;  cuimo  541:  debeo 
534  a;  desisto  534  a\  dicor  536,  544; 
dignus  540  (2) ;  do  534 it;  doceor  534  b\ 
est  536;  habM  534  iv;  inter  540  (4); 
jubeor  536;  licet  545:  maturo  534  a; 
mitto  5344:  <f.  540  (3};  natus  540  (3); 
opeisun  6s>  iMa',  possum  534  tf:  praeter 
540  (4) ;  prohibeor  534  b  \  reperior  536  a ; 
sdo  53419;  soleo  534  4»}  tempus  est  5^ 
(x);  videor5^< 
accus.with  ii  _ 

535;  cupio  535:  dico  ^35,  542:  doceo 
534^;  doleo  535;  menum  543  (4);  opus 
est,  oportet  557  a;  sino  535;  volo  535 

perfect  titfin.  i^r  debeo,  malo.  pos* 
suiOy  &c  54xa;  caveo,  volo  541  3;  de- 

,  cuit535 

ufit  265 

infitias  117,  466 

infra  9x2;  general  use  822;  comp.  tutd 
tuperl.  175 

ininuots  with  gen.  5x6 

injuria  503,  a 

•ino-  noun'su^x  cf.  366,  367;  -ino  370 

inquam  a68t  p.  141 

insertion  ofp  in  sumpsi,  &c.  29,  3x1 

insimulare  with  gen.  of  crime  527 

pistar  with  gen.  516 

instare  withinfin.  534  « 

inter  229;  general  use  823;  Inter  se  823  «; 

goShwithi^fin.sio{4} 
Interdudere  wtth  abL  51  c 
interdicere  with  ail.  4^ 
-  interdnia  2*4,  237 


(  infin.  after  sAmmnoo  $j^; 
' ;  Auctor  sum,  omtiM'  no 


interea  212,  237 

interest  Ciceronis  517;  mea  5x9 

interibi  22a 

interim  226;  cum  interim  735 

Interjections  416,  4x7 

Interrogative  Particles   201 — ao8;     pro* 
nouns  204 — ao8 :  See  also   questions* 

intervallum  410 

intonatus  /.  150  s.  v.  tono 

intra  axa;  comp.  and  superl.  X75  (/.  63); 
general  use  824 

Intransitive  vervs  defitud  ^t\\  sometimes 
become  transitive  469 

impersortal  in  passive  565,  569;  with 
ace.  {pf  extent)  450— -46x(  cf.  570;  or  cog' 
nate  461  b\  with  ind.  obj.  474;  with 
abL  of  part,  concerrud  497 ;  have  gerund 

•  }*^  ^ 

intnnsecus  220 

intro  2x3;  gertentl  use  B24 

introrsus  2x4 

intus  231 ;  general  use  825 

invitare  hospitio  489 

-io  rtoun-s$tfflx  390 — 394 

jocineris  X45 

j06tts  117;  joco  503,  2. 

-ion  noun-suffix  374  j  declension  X30 

Ionic  feet  922,  a  majori  used  in  verse  935, 

23;  aininori935,^ 
-ios-y  -ior-  suffix  of  comparatives  388,  cf. 

174:  declension  x^rjin. 
Tovcm  r22 
ipse  declined  X95',  general  use  89X,  893; 

ipsiusy!^  suum  ipsius  895 
»iquo,  -inquo  ru/un-suffix  355 
ire  inflexions  264;  ibo  284;  ibam  285 ;  use 

with  sufiru  psv*   to  foirm  passive  ir^fln, 

^53;  innuas  w  466,  117:  pessiun,  venum, 

ire  XX7 ;  ibat  videce  533  C 
ironia  949 

irrauserit^.  «47  s.  v.  ravio 
is  decleruion  ofoox ;  general  use  890 
-issumo*  noun'suffix  [superlative)  35  x,  X74 
iste  decleruion  of  197;  gerural  rue  890; 

isti  modi  198 
ita  2x8:  ita...ut  with  jinal *uhf.  684;  with 

consecutive  subj.  714:  with  iruUc.  *as.. 

so*  7x5  «;    *althoitgh..yet*  7*5^;    «'» 

viTaai  ut  with  tndic.   715/;  ita  vero, 

ita  est  in  answers  886 
-iu-  suffix  offrequentatioe  verbs  yjg 
-itano-  noun'suffix  368 
item  335 

iter  declirted  t4S;  ohiter  ai^jSn. 
iterum  324,  383 
ithvphallic  verse  gat,  10 
itidem  335 

-itic-  nortU'Suffix  399 
-ito-  noun-suffix  35^ 
jubere  3x1 :  /.  X4x ;  jubeo  eum  abtre  534  b ; 

jubeor  dia  consur536 
judex  declirted  X39 
jugerum  xxo;  contents  ^t\ 
jugulus  ZX7 
"vxak  gers.  plrtr.  X23 
jumenttun  23 
jungere  2951  /.  X4X 
-ivo-  noun-suffix  353 
luppiter  \a% 
juratus  340 
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'has£iem.  tittg.  fuantiiy  of^tnultof&a  a 

jus  t4a 

jttijunuidnm  117,  406  5 

juvare  999;  p.  141 ;  jwrat  wHhr  ace,  and 

KaL  917 

\ kaw pfVMfiM$tced s\  has  aiirmcH9m/or%\ 
U>re4o 

umaU^ 

lacylacte  136 

laoeMere>.  141 

lapidavit  (uwr/rry.)  575 

laquear  138 

Lunra,  laraa44 

Latin  language  i 

larare,  lavere  119/.  141 

laurusiaz 

latis  143;  land!  dare  482^ 

legere/.  141 

lenibat  285 ;  lenibo  S84 

-knto  nauH'Suffix  358 

ietierst    tenses    used    >W,    imperf.    (04; 
Pluperf.  611  ^;  mm^  efdaiing  giff  919 

I^cttctni  9^ 

lex  143 ;  open  fadundo  481 

Hbella  909 

libet/.  142 

licere,  Uceri/.  143 

Iket  /.  143;  tr/M  <>(/f».  637 «,  545;  vdtJk 
dat.  474;  dvi  esse  Gaditano,  &c  537  £^; 
with  sidy.  673.  677  r;  in  afadoiis  to  a  • 
amdUional  stdij.  628 

-limo-  si^eri.  x«£^Lr  351, 174  ^ 

linere/.  143 

linquere  395,  4  ^;  /.  Z49> 

liquefacere  4x3 

Uqui/.  r43 

litotes  <^ 

locare  tvttk  gerundive  553  /t 

Locative  case  83,  84;  general  use  of  483^. 
484;  0/  place  ^iy^  _^llawed  by  relative 
adverb^  Hot  adjective  485  (/.  8o<});  m' 
oMosition  to  aol.  with  in  ^%T\of.time 
wun  49T;  of  amount  494;  animi  485; 
Iwlli  485;  domi  131,  485;  dupU  494} 
humi  485  ;^  luci  491 ;  inifidac  485  \  quaoti 
494;  quotidie49t 

locus  ZT7;  loco  488 

logaoedic  verse  929 

lubet,  see  libet 

lud  491 

lucri  facere  523 ;  de  lucro  812  e 

luere/.  142 

lues  i^,  I 

luxuna  declined  zo6 

JA/ronouncedC',  whenJinalx^-^/requently ' 
omitted  19,  63;  affected  by  dental  foU' 
lowing  26 ;  as  verbal  ending  0/  ist  fers, 
sing.  267,  268 

inacteai7;  e.sto66p5        ... 

Maeander  <£f£'/tW^x53 

magis  232;  use  176 

magister  383,  2 

magno  opere  503,  z;  m^gno  ^tare  '^m/** 
495 


majestatis  absolTere  527 

maior  388 

iAale3Z7;  almost  negative  Zff  d 

male,  injiexioms  of  s^;  oialhn,  aaHeia, 
Ac  6^a\fftlonfodbysmbj.  67* 
iiicipHUA4Z5 
»4»5 

i  2Z7 

ntanedwa^ 

manerey.  143 

irbnes  Z34,  a.  y. 

miiiiifrtWr  33z(/.  X33);  with  gen.  o/crisne 

utanus  i3o;  ad  raanum  8oz  :  mter  anwiuft 
833 :  per  manus  83Z 

Hiare  xy^fin. 

Masz30 

masculine  gender  ^f  oil. 

Iilatert«ra  919 

maturare  with  inf.  534  « 

roaturus  with  gen.  526 

maximus  Z75 ;  with  quam,  quaatus  683,  i : 
at  aot  nuxnne  68^,  x. 

*  may  expressed  by  Uoet  6a8 ;  by  snbj.  isfter 
permitdt  63Z,  3  ;  after  ut  633  (3) 

means,  abl  expressing  489,  499;  by  per 
83z3 

measure  of  difference  in  abL  496 

med  Z9Z 

laedittfi  3^ 

lOediuin  Tiae  530 ;  in  mediA  urbe  52Z ;  me- 
dio, medtoficfgcr  486 

inediusfidius4i7 

mehercoles  4x7,  479 

Mel  143 

Melamptfszd^ 

lAelior  declined  tiy.fin. 

znelius  erat;  fuk/  &C.  with  in/i  643}  with 

mtfnuni  p.  Z42  s.  v.  -inenisoor;  with  gem. 
or  euc.  5392  with  pres,  and  peff.  injSn, 

Memmiadae  z^z  c 

memor  inflexions  140 

nemoriter  329  iTs) 

•men  noun-suffix  372 ;  declension  of  nouns 

in  Z30,  Z44 
Menandru  Z54,  4 
tnensis  Z4z 

mentem  alicojus,  venire  in  529 
laerces  Z47,  2 
nwrere/.  X42 ;  A  ZS3;  merito  2x3(2);  with 

hypothet.  subj.  644  b 
meridies  zo6 

-filet  suffix  to  pronouns  Z93 
znetapbora  949 
metathesis  943 
metonymia  949 
Mftfrgz^ 

zoetuo  ut  with  sub/.  686:  cf.  632,  3 
incus  declined  xto  :  use  Z9Z  :  as possessisfe 

gen,  518 ;  as  objective  gen,  535  b ;   mea 

refcrt,  interest  5x9 
mi  x/ocative  Z19;  ilative  x^o,  Z91. 
militiae  485 
mille  declined \Z^\  raSMvaispelling  ijiffni; 

niille  nummum  53.^  b   . 
minari  aliquid  aliciu  cf.  468 ;  m  eant,  &c. 

^35»  3«'  746;  with  inf.  object*clause  434 
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qaam  minimum  334 
miniscer  383 
-mino  imfertUive  suMx  378 ;  noun-suffix 

Mtnoidi  170 

minor  cpm^r.  xj$ ;  cigpitift  s?6 ;  minoris 

mimis  a*  m^aUo*  ^Tjd;  sin  mittuft  65a  d : 

quominus  68a  a,  tmd  note 
mire  quam  685 

miror  si  with  subj.  cf.  748  :  ind,  747 
mirom  ni  747;  nisi  minimat  747;  minim 

quam  6854 
mis  191 

miscere/.  143  . 
misererij^.  143 ;  withgen^  59S 
miseret  impers,  575;  p.   143;  with  gen, 

588  V 

mittere/.  143 ;  auxilio  CaesarS  482  a  with 

in^m:  ^o^et  ^y^v^ purpose  540(3) ; 

vnih  ad  and  gerundsvt  547 ;  wttk  su- 
pine cf.   466,    553 ;    ftfith   qui,   uC  and 

subj.  6^.  X ;  680^  68a  't  missos  fado  559. 
•mno  nouti'Suffix  366 
-mo  noun-suffix  351 
moderari/.  153 
modius  915 
modo  31^ (x),  503;   in  wishes  6C€fb:   in 

concessions  {suBj.)  6j6c;  {imptr.)  677^; 

with  dum  in  provisoes  {subj!)  696 ;  in 

restrictions  with  qui  ifubj.)  7x0;  (tnd.) 

7x1 ;  modo..'modo  867 
son  modo...sed  689 ;  general  use  88x, 

883 
moenia//.  roo^ 
•motiio  atbstaniival  M^ffijfjQZ 
mordicus  330 
moribus  503*  3 

morte  multare  495 :  Mortem  obure  563 
mos  declined  xyi,  243 :  moiibitsy  503,  a 
mostellaria  394 
motion,  gotuefy  aecus.  464, 465 ;  dat^jya ;. 

motion  whence  509,  510,511    . 
mulcere^.  143 ;  iame  root  as  mtilge(«395  b ; ' 

as  mulcare  401 
muliebris  ii(8 
mulier  declined  %yi  ■ 
multimodis  ^07,  339 
tnultiplicatives  179 

multus  with  gen.  530;  as  attribute  531: 
'  453 ;  multae  et  graves  {not  multae  graves) 

865;  compar.  and  superi.  175;  multiun 

{adverbial)  461 
mulus93 

municeps  146;  ^4r£//>wu/c^  X39 
munus  X45 

mutes  3 ;  mute  followed  by  liquid  16 ;  6a»  3 
myrtus  X3(^  X3x 

N,  sound  of  ^ ;  6 ;  affinity,  to  i  41 ;  inserted 

in  verb-f tents  295 
nae,  x<vne  330 
naevus-3S3 
xuun  333;  position  in  sentence  793:  ap- 

pcndal  to  pronouns  308,  903 
nancisci/.  ^43 


nasci/.  143 

natura  563,  a 

aatus  withal,  460 

Baud  X17 

naufragus  413 

navigium  413 

navis  X3j£:  declined  S4 

ne  in  affirmations  320 

me  neigative  asow  375;  general  use  875 
^Al :  with  sMlj.  6x4,  a;  in  wishes 6^4, 
666  3;  wiM  subj.  668«  683,  &c;  im/A 


imfer.  669J;  after  verbs  of  fearing  (sufy' ) 


680;   ne  dicam  690;   ne...quklem 


877  b,  9Sa  ;  o/SVr  non  modo  88x ;  ne  quis, 
ne  quandoj^  ut  nemo,  &c.  877  c 

ne  fti»  composition  875 

-ne  interrog.  particle  875,  753 

nee  sim^  negative  319,  876;  disju$$ctlvo 
878 ;  belonging  to  subordinnte  cUmse  879 ; 
necne  887,  752 ;  necnon  8&3 

necare>.  143 

necesse  est  with  subj.  673- 

necne,  necnon,  see  nee 

necopinato  506 

nedum  with  subj  688 

nefandus4o8c 

nefas  408,  3 

negattife  particles  distinguished  ^T^foll. 

negligcre,  neglexi  or  neglegi  /.  14X  *.  v, 
lego 

xiemo  144,  875 ;  use  ofxtf^ 

nempe  318 

nequam  333 

neque.  ue  nee ;  neque  enim  878 ;  neque... 
et,  &C.  883 

nequeo  266 

nequi^uam  33x 

ne  quis,  Sccfor  ut  nemo,  See.  877  e 

iiequiter  339 

xiescio  408 ;  nesdo  quis  755 

neve,  neu  318 ;  use  881  b 

nevis  363 

nex-is,  nevult  363 

Heuter' gender  86;  declension  83;  accus. 
used  adverbially  224,  461 

neuter  verbs  564 ;  passive  qf^ 

nex  X43 

ncxui/.  143  s.  t^  necto 

ni  321 ;  general  use  875;  quidni  with  subj. 
674  c ;  in  conditional  sentences  640,  641 ; 
^  inirum  ni  747 

xlihil,  nihilum  1x7:  nihil  aliud  quam  583: 
nili  e^vo/MT  494,  nihil  non,  non  nihil  883. 

nimis  333 

nimium  334 

nin|{it>.  143 

nisi  331;  general  use  with  subj.  6^  foil.  ; 
with  indie,  t^x  foil. ;  with  subj.  after 
exaggerated  statements  6^4,  3;  with 
reported' condition  746;  nisx  vero,  nisi 
forte  653 ;  with  doL  of  circumstances 
505 :  with  participle  {dative)  557 

nitor>.i43  ^ 

nix  136 

•no  noun-suffix  366 

nocetur  565 

nocte  317 ;  cf.  49X  *,  noctes  *  nights  through* 
460 

npctu  315  -    • 

noenum  324 
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nolo  ifi/lexi^Mt  0/962 ;  noK  s69,  275 ;  tmM 
tm/lM,  260 :  n<Mo  videat  673 

nomen  decUned  130;  naihi  nomen  est  with 
ncm  441 «;  with  dtUivt  44x3;  nomine 
neglisendae  so^pectus  504;  tervus  no« 
nine  iUo  soa 

nominal  maJecHves  439  c:  adverb*  4»id: 
namiital  predicate  436 — ^436 

n^mifiatixfe  case  8t  /oil. ;  case  ^  suhjeci 
490.  « :  453 :  general  use  455—457 1  w*** 
called  vocative  457 ;  «»ra  ox  subject  to 
it^n,  539;  4r*  *«•.  /rwrfl  after  in/in. 
53(6.  568 :  with  en,  eccc  456;  tor  jy  «k?«r. 
of  gerund  and  gerundive  551 .  of  stems 
tn  -tion  /.  334  «tf/f ;  pf  stems  in  •bundo 
558 :  of  passive  part,  560;  neuter  with 
passive  tm^ersonal  570 

tMMi  334;  general  use  87<^  87f :  with/$u^ 
sive  sttfy'.  668,  670:  jussive  interrog. 
674:  consecutive  404;  m»  restrictions 
7}AC't  t^mcessions  (utnop)  7x4^;  etnon 
878;  annoD887 


S917 
nonne885,  886 

nonnemo,  nonnnllus,  ftc.  883,  $97 
nonnun^uam  337,  88^ 
non  quia,  non  quodl^  .&c.  {subj.^  740,  s; 

ifnd,)  jA^fin, 
iKmvis  363 
nos  z^'.for  me  904J  what  substitute  in 

rHiorted  speech  767,  768  a  Caesar's  use 

noscere>.  143 

noster  general  use  xp3-:  ox  posseseive  518, 
535;  nostnim  omnitun  5x8;  nostri,  nos- 
trum as  partitive  gen,  530J  yw  objective 
535;  nostra  r^ertjj&c  519 

nostras  fr/ 

Noun  defined  ^x ',  inflexifins  %ofoll.  \  for-- 
ntation  of  34*  folL^  arrangement  of 
uoun-suplxes  350 

ns  often  for  nts  31 ;  n  omitted  35 

iiuMre>.  X44:  with  dative  474:  nuptui^ 
dare  ^66:  nupta/.  X5^ 

nubes  declined  136 

nudius  tertius  407 

nuduft  with  abl  498;  nuda  pec^ipm  47X 


nonnullus  883, 897 ;  pc  vMvafor  ut  nuliu$ 

878 
Hum  334;  as  interrog.  885,  €86,  jix\  in 

indirect  questions  7^ 
Number^  noun-infiexion  qf^folLi  little 

to  attraction  451  j  use  ofven  if^fiexions 

57iyW/. 
Numerals  s^Zfoll. 

numerus  declined  109;  numero  («ftr.)  3x3 
nunc  324 
nunciam  333 
nundinae  xoo  e 
nunquam  324 
nurus  X30 
nuscjuam  333 

nutiquam  (neutiqnam;  333 
nux  X43 

O,  sound ^9,  X9\  shortening  ^o  32^  57; 
o  changed  tou  34,  36;  also  to  c  andi  ^, 


retained  after  v  43;  amtraeted  with  x 

47;  with^  0r  i  48 :  in  xstpers.  sin^r,  268; 

quantity  -when  final  56 
o  wtth  vocative  457;  with  accus.  473;  o  si 

663 
ob  323;  obs  330;  general  use  827 
object,  several  hinds  of  454 ;  direct  sft  accur^ 

4tAfolL  %  two  direct  objects  47o\  indinect 

object  {dat,)  474  >WZ. ;  secondary  object 

[gen.)  after  vervs  53}  after  nostus  s^Sr 

537  foil,;  intuitive  534,  54X;    it^es. 

sentence  as  object  535 
olxre  {fc.  mortem)  563 
obiter  991^  fin. 

oblique  cases  437, 438;  contrasted  4^^,  454 
oblufue  oration^  see  oratio 
oblivisd  ^.    144;   has   inchoative    tufiijcr 

396;  wtthgen.  orfmc.  539 
obsolescere^  X44 
obviam  335 
occalui  59X,  4 

occasus/.  X53  ,     ^     ^ 

oocidere>.  X36 1.  vp.  C9^ia  astacnao 
occidione  ocaderc  503,  9 
occiput  149 

occulere^  144;  occultus  odii  536 
ocellus  377 
-od  noun-sufiix  356 
ocior  X75,  X 

odi/.  144;  odio  esse  483  a 
odfH*  X4i; 

Oedipus  declined  169 
ohe  416 

-ola  verbal  stem-suffix  400    . 
olerpp.  144 
olini  336    ' 
oUi  &v.  X98 

•olo  suffix  to  noun^stenps  375 
omission  of  vowels  29%  ofconsona$Us9xfolL 
omnimodis  407 
omnitt0  3i3 

omnis  134,  10  a;  omiritim  nostrum  5x8 
-on-  noun-su0ix  37X;  -^On  373,  374;  Greek 

stems  x^x 
•ono-  noun-suffix  369 
onomatopoea  949 
*one*  snd^^  Uow  expressed  its  Laiiu  gpji 

*one  another'  908 
onus  declined  x%x 
opera  eadem.  una  503,  x ;  .operae  est  483  a\ 

operae  pretium  est  5x6 
xpere  witff.  magno,  &c.  503,  t 
6perire>.  X45  i.  ^.  perio 
oportet  X4^;  called  impersonal  575;  with 

inf.  643  b,  with  inf.  object-^sentence  537; 

with  past  part,  accus.  585;  with  subj 

673 
opperiri  /.  X4i  s.  v.  pcti« 
opindo  3x3 

ops  X43;  oins,.«pes  xot 
optative  subj.  664 — 666 
<*pus  M5«  opus  est  with  obL  500;  with 

accus.  500;  with  fibl.  neuter  pass  *  Part. 

507;  with  infin,  obj.  sentence  537 
-or  ftoun'tuffix  387;  declensum  ^sterns  in 

x^x 
oratio  ob&qua  defined  763:  general  rules 
for  moods,  ^c.  763  jolL ;  use  of  tenses 

766;  use  of  pronouns  ^6^^  tabular  state^ 

meni  768;  examples  ji^folL 
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order  0/ words  780;  0/ sentences  794 
ordinal  numbers  178  foil. ;  order  in  com- 

pounding  x86 »  avf  a^  <»  giving-  date  187 
ordo  144 ;  recte  atque  ordine  503,  9 ;  extra 

ordinem  818  ^ 

origin^  abL  o/ix'z 
oriri  p.  144 ,  oriundus  ib. 
-oro  noun-iitffix  384 
Orpheus  x6o     - 
ortus  with  abl.  5x3 
-OS  in  nont.  sing.  qfo'Siem  84 ;  cf.  36 
0%  o&sis  142;  OS,  oris  14^ 
-oso  noun-sujffix  363 
ossua  120 

-oto  noun-suffix  359 
ovans/.  144 
oxymoron  950 


P3 

pace  horura  dixerun,  cf.  666 

pacisci/.  144 

paene  217 

I>aeninsuia  406;   use  tvith  perfect  608  h\ 

^54»  3 
paenitet  /.   144 ;    impersonal  575 ;    with 

Per/,  in/in.  545 
paiam  223 ;  getieral  use  829 
palus  147  (2) 
pan^ere/.  144 
panis  134,  2  y 
paragoge  943 

parcere/.  144;  «/<VA  dai.  474  a,  569 
parenthesis,  943 

parenthetical  verbs  671,  673,  751 
pSrgre,  /.  145 
parere/.  145 
panes  143 
Paris  170  (2) 

parisyilabic  nouns  134,  141 
paronomasia  950 
pars  to  express /raciions  189 ;  partem  maxi- 

mam  462;  partes  and  pars   loi;   alii... 

pars  577 
*part  concerned*  in  abl.  497 ;  in  gen.  526 ; 

ace,  {of  part  0/  body\  471 
Participles  336;  defined  422  d\  general 

use   436,    555—560;    used  as  ordinary 

noun-adjectives  561  a\  as  substantives 

561  ^ :  often  used  in  abl,  of  attendant 

circumstances  505 
partim  227 ;  with  plural  verb  574 
partitive  genitive  520—522 
parum  224;  877  d\  with  gen.  523 
parvi  esse  494 
pascere  143 ;  with  abl.  499 
passim  227  (x) 
Passive    inflexions    246  foil.  ;    general 

meaning  565  foil. ;   construction   568 ; 

/^«fff  590 
passum  357,  3 
passus  *  a  pace*  360;  913 
patefacere  413 
pater  14X  ;  declined  13X 
paterfamilias  103,  406 
pati>  145 
patruehs  380,  919 
pauds  503,  I 

paullus  377;  paullatim  227 
-pe2i8 


pedetemptim  227  (i)  . 

pejor  175,  388 ;  declined  x$2^  cf.w^ 

pelagus  164 

pellere  145 ;  with  abl.  5x1 ;  heu  e  before 
11  41 

pelvis  t34,  2  y 

penalty  expressed  by  abl.  495 

penates  106,  137 

pendere  145 ;  pendere  animis  485 

penes  231 ;  use  ofZyi 

penitus  231 

pentameter  {dactylic)  927,  6 

penus  X2I 

•per  adv.  suffix  228 

p«r  general  use  831;  in  compounds  832: 
(pergratus,  &c.)  408.  2;  per  Cempus83i; 
separated  from  its  case  798;  cf.  831  ^ 

percussi  /.  X39  *.  v.  ferio,  cf.  quatio 

perdere  il  138  s.  v.  do;  perduint  280;  qui 
ilium  di  perduint  666  b 

pereere,  peregri  221 

Perfect^  stem  242 ;  how  formed  308 ;  by  re- 
duplication 309;  by  lengthening  stem' 
vowel  310:  by  suffixing^  3x1 ;  by  suffix- 
ing u  3x2  Joll. ;  by  suffixing  v  3x6  foil ; 
tetises formed  from  perfect  stent  yi^foll. 

Perfect  indicative  personal  inflexions 
268,  270—274:  corresponds  to  two  En- 
glish tenses  589;  contracted  with  imper- 
fect 590,  59  x;  general  use  607,  608; 
Perf  pass,  with  sum  and  fui  distin- 
guished 590;  in  absolute  statements  of 
power,  &*c.  643  b\  of  repeated  actions 
6o8»  3  c.  di  Vfith  cum,  ubi,  &c.  721 ;  use 
vfith  paene  654,  3 ;  with  postquam6o8r; 
with  dum  695 ;  with  pnusquam  699 

Perfect  subjunctive  inflexions  28X ;  gene- 
ral use  619  b\  in  conditional  sentences 
638  b,  640  b\  (fuerim  with  part,  fut^ 
629,  630;  in  modest  assertions  644;  in 
prohibitions  668;  if t  final  678;  cf.  682, 
686;  consecutive  624,  633;  concessive 
676 

Perfect  infinitive  formation  304 — 307;  as 
object  to  possum,  debeo,  &c.  54X  a\  volo 
54  X  ^  {p.  220);  as  oblique  predicate  542  ; 
after  memini  543;  as  (^direct)  secondary 
predicate  544 ;  as  subject  to  melius  erit, 
&c.  545 

Pergama  {pi)  \oo  a\  Pergami  485 

per^rere/.  147  s.  v.  rcgo 

penculum  376;  meo  periculo  504 

perinde  220;  ut  7x5  a 

periphrasis  950 

periphrastic  conjugation  (so  called)  512; 
cf.  628 

perire  as  pass,  of  perdere  A  X38*.  v.  do; 
peream  si  non...erat  657  b 

peritus^.  X45  f .  ».  -perio 

perosus/.  X44  5.  v.  odi 

gerperam  223 
erseus,  mythical  hero  x6o :  Perses,  Per- 
seus, king  of  Macedon  160  fin.  \  Per&a, 
Perses  'a  Persian*  151  b;  Persis  170 

personal  inflexions  of  verbs  341 ;  ^67  foil. ; 
use  of  ^17^  428:  tn  detail  ^7X  foil. 

Personal  pronouns  \^  foil.  \  defined  \if  a 

peruesum  est/.  150  *.  v.  taedet 

pes  142;  declined  129;  measure  913,  9x4 

pessimus  17s 


L,  G. 
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pessum  dare,  ice  1x7 ;  405  a 

peterc  J03  d\  A   Z45>   PCtit  with  long  \ 

Pkalaecian  vent  930,  15 
PhtrecrutiaH  verse  930,  x6 
thon,  -frfumt,  Greek  noMHslewu  in  x68 

hyllis  declined  166  (>.  58) 
piget  /.   14s;   iltftv  afW  575 ;   me  monun 

pigetsaS 
pinguis  comp.  andsuperl.  176,  3  a 
pinsere,  pisere/.  145 


160 

]HUS  decliMed  xz8 ;  piisidmttt  176,  3 

>iSiKV  wA^Mf^  509 ;  (w/M>ni^.)5io;  where 
^5:  (ttn'M  >^.)  487;  /0  which  464; 
[with prep.)  465 

pladtus/.  X53 

plane  3x6 

plants,  gender  of  names  0/^4. 

plaudere  and  compoundsp,  145 

plebes  107 ;  plebs  136 

plecteie  *strike^*  p.  145;  'twine*  {-uitA 
compounds)  p.  X46 

plenus  with  gen.  or  aoL  530 

pieonasmus  94^ 

plerique  nse  qfi-aiX ;  plenunqu*  394 

•plex  numeral  adj.  in  179 

plicare  compounds  qf,  p.  146 

'\Ao- numeral  adj.  in  xj^ 

pluit/.  X46;  impersonat  p7s  ^ 

Pluperfect  tndtc.  how  formed  304  foil. ; 
general  use  61  z;  contrasted  tvith  im- 
perf.  591 :  passive  590;  t»  absolute  state- 
ments  of  povfer,  &*c.  643  ^;  ine^dosis 
of  conditional  sentences  641  </;  with 
subj.  protasis  654,  4;  in  letters  611  ^; 
A^  repeated  actions  611  </;  tcr/M  cum,  ut, 
&,c.  731 :  with  postquam  6zz  <r;  not  used 
with  dum,  donee,  &c.  693 

Pluperfect  subjunctive,  how  formed 
y>\foll.\  281,  282;  general  use  690  \  in 
conditional  sentences  638,  640  d\  iu 
apodosis  to  exaggeration  654,  4 ;  in  re- 
ported conditions  746;  in  wishes  666  b\ 
commands 6jo',  coftcessions 676^;  in^nal 
sentences  678,  682;  after  donee  694; 
with  cum  \wheH*  72a ;  *  whenever*  720; 
faeturus  fuisses  630 

Pluralof  nouns  usually  singular  ^X  with 
no  singular  100;  s^^ixes  of  verbs  369, 
272,  274;  without  subject  expressed  $14% 
3;  with  singular  subject  577;  wim 
several  nouns  for  subject  578;  cf.  579; 
with  alius,  .alius  582;  nos^r  ego  904 

plus  Z36,  cf.  Z75;  pluris  facere,  &c  494 

poema  168 

'ompeius  vocative,  of  \\^\  pronunciation 

pondo  X17 

pone  220;  i«^^833 

ponere>.  X46 

por-  in  composition  834  ^ 

porricere/.  140  *.  v.  jado 

ponro  ?x3y?». 

porta  ingredi  490 

portubus  X30^«. 

poscere/.  146;  with  two  ace.  470 


rJ 


position  ef  words  in  sentenc*  jinfoU. :  e^ 

subordinate  sentences  794;   of  propose" 

tioHSjg&i  in  prosody  ff2. 
posivi/.  X46  e.  V.  pono 
possd  359.  361 ;  with  infin.  534:  mtk  porfl 

inf.  541a;  impersonal  nQ\  possiua,  &g^ 

used  where  pos»m,  &c.  might  be  ex^ 

pected  643;   in  apodosis  of^  coitdiiionesi 

sentence  638;  potuerit  i»  lieu  of  tUpem 

dent  piup.  subj.  Pass.  630^  65a  a  a; 

tentare,  &e.  si  posdt  748;   feoere  non 

possum   quin    712  b\    quam   aaaximas 

potest  683,  X 
possessive  genitive  $\6folL,  5x8 
Possessor  in  gen.  516 ;  dat.  479 
possidere/.  148  «.  v.  sedeo 
post  328 ;  comp.  and  superi,  175,  i  jA.  63 ; 

general  use  835 ;  post  esse,  &c  835 
poste,  postea  sxs,  338;  quid  postea  835 
posterns  17s 
posthac  3X3 
postibi  333 
postidea  3x3 
postis  134,  a-  Y 
postmodo  313 
postquam  (posteaquam)  general  use  733^ 

with  imperf.  6o6\Perf.  608,  x  c\  pbtperf. 

611c 
postridie  49X 
postumus/.  63 
potare  A  X46 
pote  36x 

potens  359j?^ :  in  compounds  4x5 
Potential  mood  643 
potesse  36x ;  potcstur  261 
poliri/.  X46;  withabl.  500;  with  gen.  530 
potis,  pote  361;  comp.  ondsuperL  175 
potissimum  324 
potivi,  potui/.  146  s.  V.  potior 
potius  quam  with  subj.   698,  700;   tcuM 

inj^n.  70X;  quam  ut  isubj.)  700  b 
potui  aqua  481;   cf.  554;    potum  p.   146 

s.  V.  poto 
prae  212;  general  use  836 ;   in  composition 

408,  2}  837;  -praequam  *i3,  836;  poraeut 

836 
praebere^.  140  s.  v.  babeo 
praecordia  (pi.)  100  d;  390,  ac 
praeditus  /.  X3S  s.  v.  do 
praeesse  a6x 
praefisdni  22X 
Praeneste  X40 
praenomina  961 
praes  X43 
praesens  36  x 
praesepe  140 
praesertim  227 ;  with  qui  {subj.)  7x8 ;  with 

cum  {subj.)  734 
praeses  X46 

praesidio  relinquere,  &c.  482  c 
praestare/.  149  s.  v.  sto;  with  ace.  469  a 
praesto  esse  213  (i) 
praeter  229  (3) ;  general  use  838 ;  praeteceav 

praeternac  213;  praeterquam  838 
praeut  836  ^ 
praevarieari  398 
prandere/.  X46;  pransus  ib. 
precario  3x3 
precem  14a 
precor  358 


Index, 
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Predicate  dejined  426;   eenira$ted  with 
nttritntte  428,  430  note; 
primary  431,  \yi\  jformed hy  infin. 

;  (^•mr/)539;  ^//y«'tf434,S35;    , 

secondarjf  431,  4^3,  441  b\  after 
\njin.  435;  tnstead  <lf  ad^>erh  45*,  in 
special  case  438 ;  formed  by  injin,  53d ; 
fy  participle  436,  557;  V^Hcet  435 
W;  537  'f ;  okltq«e  431 ;  formed  by  tM/!n. 
43'4»  43S»  535;  «»  exdamatioHS  538;  ^jr 
gerundive  552;  /ar^  participle  559; 
««M  accus.  cognate  46t;  «v>M  arcttf. 
^  exdamaiions  472;  4/*  unexpressed 
*nij*ct  i»f  infinitive  537  <r;  tw«M  tfi^/1  ^ 
4micr^/!KMr ^V. .502 ;  ofmafmer^-^\  of 
attendant  circumstances  504,  ^05$  <;/?^r 
nisi  557 ;  nomen  est  441  b\  audirfe  441  ^ 

prehendere/i,  146 

premercj^.  146 

Prepositions  defined  423  e\  general  use 
438,  jqsfoll. ;  position  in  sentence  782, 
7^;  w«YAtf<v9».  of  extent  463;  /Aur  /^ 
w4«rA  465;  goal  {geiurally)  467 1  a3/. 
^  place  at  which  487;  (j»«*fwiSK)5o8; 
>&w-^  whence  ^10;  {generally)  514;  ^ 
7^'  '»  composition  469 

Presetst  stem  242;  howffrmed  29$ foil.; 
tenses  formed  from  it  2%\foll. 

Present  tense*,  personal  inflexions  267 
Indicative  inflexions  283;  general 
use  of  ^lyifolL  \  passive  590;  historical 
present  594 ;  followed  b^  primary  and 
secondary  tenses  621 }  m  statements  of 
pOTver,  S'c.  6i3  ai  in  questions  of fkture 
action  ^^a\  cf.  597;  of  exhortation 
675  r;  w/M  antequam,  &c.  598,  6^9; 
dam  595,  598,  695,  697;  though  qualtfy' 
ing  -an  in/in,  765  c\    with  jamimdiftm 

•  Subjunctive:  inflexions  279,  2801 
general  use  616 — 619;  following  his* 
torical  present  621 ;  tn  consecutive  sen- 
tenies  623 ;  in  hypolheticeU  and  con' 
ditional  6-xZ  a^  640  a;  626,  627:  in  prO" 
kibitions  668:  itt  reported  speech  766, 
758  8 

Imperative;  inflexions  275;  use 
6x3,669 

Infinitive;  inflexions  287,  288; 
««^  54«— 54SJ  vtith  mcraini  543  (4); 
historic  53^ 

Participle;    inflexioHs  361,    127; 

pretio495 
.  Priapean  verse  93d,  18 
pri<Ke49x 

.  primary  predicate  431 :  /«WMr  ^7 
primus  175,  X78;  used predicatively  433  ^: 

434(;  primus  quisque  89^ ;  primo  213(3); 

primum  224:   cum   pnmum  725;    pri- 

imuii...de{t>d[e  B6p 
princeps  146;  declined  129 
princi|^0  488 
pn#r  175,  X78 
priuaquam  with  ind.  699;    m/.  present 

^\  perfijAc\  subj.  €^\  infin.  jot 
pnvignus  367 
privilegium  390,  4.  <•. 
P*^  (Z*^-)  ^^95  general  use  839;  £«  f^wr- 

position  With  verbs  840;  w^zVA  m<wi»x  408, 


2;  410;  prout  715  a,  b\  pro  «0  ut  715  bi 

pro  CO  quanti  839  e 
pro  tfr  proh  416 
proavus  919,  403 
prabeo>.  140  s,  v.  habeo 
prodive,  proclivi  221 
proconsul  4x0 

procul  228;  general  use  841 
prod  19,  840 
profecto  2x3  (x) 
profidsci/.  X38  s.  v.  facio 
proh  416 
prohibere  ne,  or  quominus,  with  subj.  632, 

2;  with  infin.  681;  prohibessit  291 
prohibitions  subj.  668;  imper.  669 
proinde  2;;u,  839 
prolepsis  943 
proles  134 
Pronouns  I  (i)  demonstrative  defined 

tf,  422  a;  declined  \^ — 203;  classified  by 

Pieice  and  time  236,  237;  distinguished 

in  use  890;  position  in  sentence  785; 

often  attracted  in  gender  and  number 

451; 

(2)   indefinite:    declined  nxyj^  208; 

distinguished  in  use  897,   898;    Engl. 

*one'  gtj; 
(O    interrogative: .   declined  204 

f^ll. ;  distinguuuked  903 

(4)  personal:  declined  190;  ^/%w 
omitted  st6\  ^\foll. 

(5)  possessive:  declined  1x9;  -t<7w 
«Mm  191.  192,  518;  IO1M  ^(f».  of  subt. 
44X  ^  oxtf  M^;  used  for  objectme  gen. 
SaSi 

(6)  reflexive:  decUned  190^  191; 
Aow  itfSA^  Z^ifoll. ; 

(7)  relative:  declined  904  foil  %  in 
simple  definitions  703;  iV«  j^ms/  sen^ 
tences  680;  m  consecutive  sentences  704; 
/m  restrictions  710;  «»  conditional  sen* 
tences  {subj.)  650  3^  (mu^.)  651  ^ ;  of 
attendant  circumstances  7x9;  in  re* 
ported  defimtion  740  (x) 

^palam  223 

prope  3x8;  general  use  842;   comp.  and 

superL  X75,  x.  (>.  63) 
propedum  225 

propemodo  213  (x);  propemodom  224 
propior,  propius  with  ace.  463 
propter  229;  general  use  843 
)>rorsus  2x4 
prosa  25  A 
Prosody  $\  foil  \  in  early  dramatic  verse 

69 
prosopopoeia  950 
protasis  6so\  g^\ 

protenus  230;  cf.  854;  protinam  223 
proviso  expressed  by  ita  ut...ne  634;  modo 

with  subj.  676  c\  dum  696 
proximus  2x8;    175,    x(   with   ace.    463; 

l>roximum  est  ut  (nf^/-)  682  b 
Pnisias  declined  X49 
-pse  appended  topronoufis  20s 
-pti  appended  to  pronouns  193 
pubes  X47(2) 
publidtus  331 
pudet  >.  146  i  impersonal  use  575;  with 

gen.  528 
-pvMx  declined -K)^  -    - 
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'  piierpera  41* 

pulcher,  comp.  mmd  suferL  ^174 
pulvk  147  (3) 
pungere>.  146 
puppis  tUclined  is6 
purfout  dot.  ^^482 ;  cf.  €Jso  481 ;  ex^mstd 

ly  i$(fin.   540  (3);  /ui.  ^rt.  wtik  sum 

6ia;  subf,  tntk  qui,  ut,  &c  frfifoU. 
potare   with   mfitt.    tijeci-tentence  535: 

putabam,  putaram  591,  3;  putasses646i 

puta54 
puteal  380 

putefacere,  putreiacere  413 
putus333 
Pytkiambic  stanza  938  P,  Q. 

Q  7 ;  often  changed  tac  4a 

qua  (fuwt.  ace.)  204 

qua  (a^/.)  336;  qua... qua  867:  quatenus 
quadamtenus  213 

quadrantal  915 

quadrirariam  333 

quadriga  409  a ;  //ur.  looy 

quaerere/.  146;  quaero  si  with  subj.  748 

quaeso/.  146;  quaesumus  369 

qualis,  qnaliscumque  234 

qnam  333;  *A<m»?*75o;  'Atfw'685a;  *«** 
t^fter  tarn  683,  1;  *than*  683,  3;  tVi 
various  senses-  after  ante  598,  ^,  70X ; 
cidus645^;  699^;  contra  Sior;  minim 
685  a;  mire  685  ^;  oppido  685  3;  post 
606,  608  c,  6zxr{  723;  potius  700,  701; 
praeter  838;  pnus  198,  698 — 701;  tam 
660,  66z ;  valde  685  b\  ultra  857 

quamde  320 

quamquam  711  ^;  *  and  yet*  871,  6 

quam  vis  407 ;  with  ind.  677  b ;  subj.  676  b 

quam  volet,  ^c  676  b^  677  d 

quando  315,  741;  quanaoque  3x9:  quan- 
docunque  315,  900 

quantus  683 ;  quanti  494 ;  quantiquanti  900 

quapropter  313,  843 

quartus  357 

quasi  331 ;  nmthsubj.  660:  ind.  66z 

quatenus  ais;  *  inasmuch  as'  iittd.)  741; 
*  how  far'  dep,  question  {subj.)  750 

quatere/.  147 

-que  appended  to  pronouns  319 

-que  *  and'  general  use  859 — 864 

queo  366 ;  /.  X47 

quercus  x3o,  X2x  (/.  40) 

questions^  direct  74^ ;  with  particles ^  simple 
885,  886;  alternative  887:  dependent 
750;  quasi-dependent  751;  dubitative 
(yj\  ;  expressing^  surprise^  &»c,  675 ;  cf. 
787 ;  repeated  tn  surprise  756,  757  c 

with  quidni  674  c ;  quid  si  658,  659 ; 
quin  lind.)  675c;  {subj.)  754 ;  saUn  675^; 
satin  ut  687 

qui  (adj.)  declined  304;  compounds  ofaol^  • 

'  position  in  sentence  788  :  sometimes  be^ 
fore  preposition  783,  798 ;  attracted  in. 
genaery  &*c,  45X  ;  relation  to  antecedent 
'450;  *such*  7x9  h\  sunt  qui  isubj.) 
706;  ijnd.)  707;  aui  *  since  he*  (subj.) 
718 ;  *  for  he*  (ind!)  7x9 ;  qui  iin-aesertim 
(subj.)  718 :  quippe qui  (subj^  718 ;  (ind.) 
719 ;  ut  qui  (sub/.)  7x8 ;  qui  quidem,  qui 
uiodo  {subj'.)  7x0;  (tnd.)  71  x 

qui  (abC  and  adv.)  22X,  206 


qinasKo^  3x3 ;  with  sub/'.  740,  3 ;  with  ind. 

741  ... 

quicunqae  308 ;  tn  limiting  clauses  (ind,) 
jitb;  of  frequTut  cases  ifubj.)  730; 
(ind.)  721 ;  used  absolutely  900 

qiud  (Ustinguishedfrom  qwxl  307,  908 ;  eu 
ace.  of  extent  46X ;  quid  o^ust  lacto 
50^  ;  ^uid  multa  585,  883 ;  quid  ni  674  r; 
quid  si  658,  659 ;  qua  est  causae  cur  750 ; 
quid  est  causae  quin  754;  sdo  qi)td 
^uaeras753 

quidam  308 ;  general  use  897 

quidem  335, 677  a ;  place  in  sentence  793  r : 
et  quidem  677^;  ne...quidem  689,  8$^ 
877  ^ ;  ^ui  quidem  7x0,  71X  ;  quandoqm- 
dem,  si  quidem  74X 

quies  X47  (3) 

quilibet  308 ;  (general  use  898 ;  cf.  676<r 

quin  338 ;  interrog.  67s  c ;  with  imper. 
and  ind.  675  ;  dependent  68x  ;  infina{ 
sentences  683  a\  consecutive  713  a^b; 
dependent  interrog.  754;  for  qui  non 
704,  706 ;  after  quud  est  causae  754 ;  diet 
non  potest  ^54 ;  facere  ncm  possum  7x3  b ; 
paulum  afmt  7x33;  vix  temperare  682  a  \ 
non  habere  (Aa  a\  nemo  fuit  706;  vtaia 
fallere  754 ;  non  est  dubium  635,  4 

quinam  208 

quingenti  178,  358 

quincjue,  quini,  &c.  178 

quipiam  309 

quippe    3x8;    with    relative  {subj^  718; 

quiqw  309  (p.  76) 

quis  indef.  207,  897;  interrog.  807,  903: 

compounds  308 ;  stent  and  original  cases 

3x0;  quid  faciat?  quid  agerem?  &c.  674; 

quid  commemoro  675 :  nesdo  quis  755, 

897 
quis^rquibus  306 
quisnam  208 

quispiam  209 ;  general  use  897 
quisquam  909;  general  use  898;  nee  quis- 

quam  878 
qufsque  209;  cf.  2x9;  general  use  899;  of' 

ter  primus,  optimus,  quotus,  unus  899  ; 

with  se,  suus  582,  899;  ut  quisque  721 
quisquiliae  100^^^ 
quisquis  309;  in  limiting^  clauses  7xx  3; 

used  absolutely  900 
quivis  308 ;  general  use  898 
quo  3x3,  336 ;  interrog.  quo  mihi  473,  479, 

583;  relative^  of  price  ci.Gio',  quo..,eo 

496;  quo. ..hoc  with  comparative  (ind) 

683,  3;  quo  with  compar.  (subj'.)  682  a; 

quo  minus   (ind.)  683  (2);  (subj'.)  68x, 

682 ;  si  quo,  ne  quo  236 
quoad  2x3(4);  with  subj'.  692;  with  ind^ 

693.  69s 

quocirca  213,  806 

quod  rel.  adj'.  204;  distinguished  from 
quid  207,  208;  quod  bonum...sit  666; 
quod  commodum  est,  cf.  677  d-,  quod 
tuo  commodo  fiat  710;  quoa  in  te  fuit 
7x1  a\  quod  <^uaeris  753;  quod  sdam 
710:  quod  sentio  753;  quod  valeat  (=ut 
idv.)7o8;cf.68o 

quod  *  because*  (ind.)  .74X ;  (subj\)  740,  a; 
*  the  fact  that*  7x3;  quod  dicas  744;  di* 
cierent  742 ;  quod  scribis  743 
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quod  si,  nisi,  quoniam,  &c  871,  5 
quom  43 ;  see  cum 
■quominus,  *eei\ViO 
quonam  9x3,  336 
quondam  223,  237 
quoniam  223 ;  qjr  time  723 ;  of  reason  741 : 

quod  quoniam  871,  5 
quoquam  236^ 

qaof^t  posiiioH  in  sente$tce  793  c 
quoquoversus  3x4 
quor  42 ;  see  cur 
quorsum  214 
quot   234;    quotannis   232;    quotcunque, 

quotfiuot  234 
quotidie  491 

quodens,  quoties  233,  234;  with  ind.  721 . 
quotiescumque  with  ink.  721 
quotus  -234 ;  quisque  899 
quum,  tee  cum 

R  how  pronounced  13;  often  arises  from 

s  28 ;  has  affinity  /«  e  41 ;  has  e  often 

omitted  before  it  39 
radical  vowels  when  changed  34 
rapere/.  147 
ratus>.  147  X.  V.  reor 
raucus  354 
ravioi^.  147 
ravis  134.  2.  y 

re-,  red-  in  compos,  408,  z.  2 ;  844 
reapse  203 

receptui  signum  473^ 
recidere  844 

recipere  aUquem  tecto  489 
recta  490;  rectus  judicii  536 
recte  216 ;  nee  recte  876 
recusare  ne  or  quonunus  with  subj.  68  z, 

682 
red,  «f/  re- 

reddere/.  138*.  v.  ^o\  with  pass.  part.  559 
redimitus  with  ace.  and^  abl.  471 
reduplication  in  forming  words  342 ;  in 

present  stem  295,   x ;    in  perfect  stem 

309;  in  compounds  2y9t  4 
referre  p.  139  *.  v,  fero 
refert/.  139  s.  v.  fero ;  with  gen.  5x7 ;  mea 

TtAtTta&  with  gen.  andaBL  530 

reflexive  pron.  see  pronouns;  probably 

origin  of  passive   inflexions  268  euul 

note;  meaning  of  inflexions  566,  567 
regere/.  147 
regifugium  4x4 
.  regione  486 

relative  pron.  see  Pronouns 
relinquere  with  double  dat.  483  c 
reliquus  or  relicuus  844 ;  nihil  esse  reliqui 

522 
remex  x^6 

reminisci  with  gen.  or  ace.  539 
repente2T7(2) 
reperior  abisse  536 
repperi  145  s.  v.  pario  844 
ren>.  X47 
res  declined  zo6,  X07 ;  re  484,  4  $  e  re  tua 

8x:r* 
resipiscere  j^.  X48  s.  v.  sapio 
reaonare  with  ace.  469  b 
respublica  406  b 
result^  clause  expressing^  J02  foil. 


rete  134,  2.  y;  declined  ivji  reticulus  117 

retro  845 ;  retrorsum  214 

reus  witheen,  527 

rictus  X2i{p.  4/0) \  p.  X47  *.  V.  ringor 

ridere>.  147 

•rimo  suffix  of  superlative  x  74  a ;  351 

rite  2x7(2) 

rivers,  names  of,  masculine  96 

rogare  with  two  direct  objects  470;  with 

past  participle  559 
ros  X42 ;  ros  marinus  406  b 
mere/.  147 
rumpere>.  147 
rursum,  &c.  274 
rus  142;    rus  ire  464;  rure  (place  where) 

486 ;  place  whence  509 
rutus  333 


S  how^onounced  X3 ;  often  omitted  when 
fined  10 ;  often  changed  to  t  %Z\  suffix 

to  perfect  stem  3x1;  in  supine  stem  332 
fou.  \  used  in  archaic  future  29X,  293    . 
•sa-  verbed  stem  ending  399 
saepe  2x7  (2) 
saepire/.  147 
sal  142 
Salamis  Z7Z 
salire/.  X47 
sallere/.  X47 
saltare  Cydopa  469 
saltern  235 
salve/.  z^7 
salvis  legibus  504 
sane  3x6;  in  concessions  &jt  a  \  in  ansxvers 

886 
sapere^.  148 
Sapphtc  verse  major  ojo,  3X ;  minor  930, 

14  \  sfamas  938  H.  I. 
sat  J  see  satis;  sat  agerej^.  x^5  s.  v.  ago 
satis  332 ;  satin'  885 ;  with  tndic.  6^5  b 
satur  zxo;  no  superL  175,  3;  wi^  gen, 

«530     . 

Satumtan  verse  937 

sauda  pectus  462 

sc  imttal  ajffects  preceding  vowel  67 

-sc-  inchoative  suffix  to  verbs  397,  5 :  to 

present  stem  ^6 
scalae  (//.)  xoof 
scalpere/.  148 
scazon  verse  933,  28 
scibam,  sdbo  285,  284 
scilicet  ^5  a 
sdre  qmd  quaeras,  quod  quaeris  753 ;  scin 

885 ;  with  lyrically  dependent  question 

j$\ ;  quod  saam  7x0 
sciscere/.  X48 
Sdpiadas,  &c.  151 
&cribere>.  X48 ;  Roma  (a^/.)  509 
scriptulum  Z89,  3;  9x2 
scriptura  384 
se,  sed  {prep.)  846 
se,  smpron.  x^foll. ;  general  use  Zgi  foil.; 

se  ipse  893;  se  quisque  899;  iuter  se  908 
secare/.  148 
secondary  predicate  43X,  433  foil.;  secow 

dary  tenses  587 
secundum  224;  general  use  847 
secus  3^ ;  non  secus  ac.  6^3 ;  appended  fo 

locatives  22^ 


45« 

Md  'htf  m8;  <£  846; 

aedere/.  148 
sedes  t34,  i 
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gemertd  tue  871 ; 


acUa  w 
semel  22! 


»8 

seientis  140 

semestris  385 

•emis  189,  3;  9(^;  m  com^csitUn  4094 

semol  »8 

semper  328 

senarius  180 

senati  121  (>.  40) 

senex  141 ;  comp.  175 

sensbn  327 

sentenct  defined  \36 

sentenria  mea  504 ;  ex  aniini  sententia,  cf. 
711a 

sentesO/.)i34,3.y 

sendre>.  148 

seorsnm  S14 

aeptem,  sepcnaginta  178 

sefiumce  0/ tenses  619  folL 

sequi/.  148;  principal  tenses  258 

serere  *s(rm*  /.  148;  ^put  in  rows* p,  148 

acTuswitA^en.  526;  spe  serins  513  ^ 

servire  senatutem  461  ^ 

senrus  (servos),  &c.  declined  B^ 

scsqui  189,  7 

sestertium  9x0;  sestertius  909 

set,  Mr  sed 

seu  218;  general  use  873,  873:  insemUnces 
offreqnency  720 

sextans  189,  3 

sextarius  394;  orients  ^x^ 

si  331 ;  in  regular  condUunud  sentences 
606—^30;  {sub^.)  640:  (Mu£)€4t;  w//iA 
imper.  apedosu  65^;  m  reported  condi- 
tion 746 ;  c£  747 ;  sn  wishes  662 ;  ^fre- 
gm^ntmctioHS  731 ;  tviM  infin.  in  or.  obi. 
76<^;  si...siBoa(M(fy'.)  651  dT:  (fMdl}653  </; 
si  fwte  657  it ;  u  maxume  (pibj.)  650 r ; 
(mm/.)  651  r;  si  quidem  331,  741 

ac  a  {.subj.)  660;  et  si  (uk^)  651  r; 
'3w/'  871,  6;  etiamsi(Mf4/' )  650  r;  (*W.) 
65X  r;  cxpecto  n  748;  mmor  a  \ind.) 
747;  nisi  640,  6^1,  654,  746,  &c.{  o  si 
663;  quasi  {stAj.)  66o{  (tW.)  66t;  cf. 
663;  quaero  si  748;  quid  si  {suhj.\  658; 
(»m£)  659;  quod  si  871,  5;  tarn  et  si  \tubj) 
650  r;  \ituL)  651  c;  taaw^uam  si  \finSj.) 
660;  tento  si  748;  vdut  si  660 

siJM,  ««r  se 

-sibai-  adjeetsvat  suffix  379 

sic33K 

sidlicus  x8^  3 

sicut,  sicuu  715  a,  d\  660 

siem  360,  380 

signum  rec^tui  473  g 

silentio  503,  3 

siinia9a 

similis  138;  superL  174  i\  *uitk  dat,  474  c; 
g^  S»5« 

aimitu  3X5»  848 

Simois  x68 

simplex  139^  179 

simul  338;  general  use  848;  simul  ac  with 
ind.  73X 

■in  aaS  {  with  subj,  650  d\  with  ind 
6$xd 


sme  290;  /»Mr«/a«r849;  m»t  woiihgerwued 

sinere  p.  148;  sirim  ib,\  with  obfect-^tem-' 

Jence^3S 
smgillatim  337 

singular,  nouns  fimndonfy  m  99 
sin^uli  use  o/'iSS,  899 
sinister  comp.  and  superi.  174  a;  sinissror- 

sttm3X4 
-non  noun^suffix  374 
aquidem  S3x,  741 
sirim,  &c.  p.  148  s.  v.  sino 
SIS  (^VNv  ess^  38D;c:si  vis  963 
sistere/.  148:  295  (i)     ^ 
-sita  verbal  frequentative  sujffbe  399 
sive  318;  general  use  872,  873;  sive»..save 

teith  tnd,  65X  d 
-so  [for  -to)  participial  suJS^  357;  c£  33a 
-so;  -sso  old  futures  in  291;  aur  ^  aoj, 

610  ' 

sobrimis  919;  c£  921 
socer,  socnis^  920 
Socrates  4£nr/MA/ x6a 
sodes  4174s 

solere  ^.  149;  with  infin,  534 
soloectsntus  t^x 

sohis  195;  noo  solum..-sed,  &c  881,  882 
solvere  /.  149;  solvendo  esse  481;  solHtna 

opera  5XZ 
soinnus366 
sonare>.  149 
sorbere>.  149 
sordes/H  xoo/" 
sortfl^us4i3 
^/o/t^orTp.  Z53;  sortito  506 
Sotadean  verse  931,  23 
qMUii  sex  dies  533  b 
spcccnp.  1^9 
q>erare  with  infin.  534 
spemere/.  149 
qpes  X06,  X07;  with  infin.  obfect-sentenco 

535 
^Modere/.  149 
sponsione  lacessere  xu  746  b 
sponte  3X7,  » »  503»  a 
ss  arising  from  tt  ^r  dt  37}  c£  ^^■Afoli,  • 

<»  tf/A^  <vzj»,  293 
-sso,  «»^  -so 

St  interj,  416 ;  ffr  est  260 
stare  >.  X49,  dr.  399;  with  abL  of  *plac:o 

when*  ^;  xnagno  illi  stare  494;  per 

aliquem  stare  quominus  (sub;.)  6»a 
statim  337 
stem   defifud  76;  stem-sujfixes  344  (a); 

verb-stems  vi^fbll. 
-sti  verbal  phonal  sufHx  370 
stipem  143 
stipendium  412 
strabo  373 
strictim337 
strigilis  X40 
stringere/.  X49 
struere/.  149 
strues  X34 
-su>r  -tu  360,  333 
suadere/.  149 
suamet,  suapte  X93;  cf.  330 
sub,  subs  333;  general  use  850;  in  tvmpm, 

85X 
submde  220,  337 
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subject  426;  in  what  case  429,  2;  cC  455, 
535;  sometimes  attracted  into  case  of 
predicate  451;  contained  injinite  verb 
S71  ;  not  separately  expressed  e.  %. 
"^ persons  in  general'  574;  of  impersonal 
verbs  575 ;  composed  of  several  person* 
or  things  578;  expressed  by  iminitivo, 
moods2,j,  545;  by  q\xod  with  indie.  713 

Subjunctive:  inflexions  279—283;  imper* 
/ect  286;  petfect  and  pluperf.  304  /oil. ; 
general  use  614,  615 ;  use  of  tenses  6i6 
—625 :  see  also  6-xZt  668, 67S ;  in  reported 
speech  768  B,  typical  examples  626—6^ 
»«  the  following  sentences:  Concessive 
676;  w«VA  ut  7x4 a\  Conditional (iXfiJoU.\ 
reported  condition  746;  Consecutive  70a 
yb//l ;  Dependent  on  subj.  758,  760,  2 ; 
tf«  infinitive  760,  x ;  dependent  question 
0/ /act  750;  ^  command  674  ^:  wzVA 
quin  754;  Final  6jZ/oll.\  Hypothetical 
638  j'w//. ;  Interrogative  of  command 
674;  repeated  in  surprise  756;  Jussive 
f^%/olL\  Optative  666\  Restrictive  ^xo^ 

w«VA  <7f  «/i5ff  M^  /allowing  words: 
absque  te  650  a\  antequam  098;  cave 
672;  censeo  6^x,  3;  ceu  660;  cum,  *  when- 
ever* 720;  when'  722;^  *  since*  7281 
*althot^h*  732,  734;  *such  that  then* 
706;  dico  672;  dignus  qui  680;  donee  *- 
692,  694;  dum  *  until*  692  a\  *  while' 
692  b\  *  provided  that*  606;  dummodo 
696;  est  cum  706;  est  quod  708;  etiamsi 
650  c\  forsitan  754;  nortor  672;  licet, 
Iicelnt677  c\  modo  in  concessum.  676  ci 
i^ith  qui)  7x0 ;  ne  ^not*^  668,  670 ;  *  lest* 
682  /oil.',  necesse  est  672;  neoum  688; 
nolo  672;  non  quia,  non  quo  740;  nuntia 
672;  o  si  662;  oportet  672;  permitto 
^3z»  3»  postulo  631,  3;  potmsquam  700^ 
priusquam  608;  quamvis  676  b\  quasi 
660;  qui  \aaj^  causal  718;  qui  condi- 
Uonal  650  b\  qui  consecutive  704—708; 
qui ^na/ 680:  qui  restrictive  710;  quja 
740;  quicumque  720;  guidni  674  c\  quid 
si  658;  quin  681;  quippe  qui  718;  quo 
682  a\  quoad  692;  quoa  740;  quominus 
682;  si,  see  s.  v.\  sicuti  660;  si  maxume 
650  c\  sunt  qui  706;  tametsi  650  c\ 
tamquam66o;  timeo  ut  686;  ubi  ^^when* 
ever  720;  velnt  660 j  vide  ne  682  a; 
vide  ne  non  686;  vide  ut686,  750;  vide 
quam  750;  ut,  sees.  v.\  utinam  666  b\ 
ut  pote  qui  718 

tn  such  expressions  as  censuerim,  non 
facile  dixeritn,  &c.  644;  crederes,  putes 
646;  ne  dicam  690;  pace  tua  dixerim 
666;  quod  dicas  744;  quod  diceret  742} 
quod  sdam  710;  veiim,  vellem  644 

suDoIat>.  144  s.  V.  oleo  *  smell* 

suboles  X40 

subpredicate/.  xZ()note 

subsidio  venire  482 

substofitive  defined  421;  as  subject  437, 
429;  as  attribute f  is  in  apposition  428^. 
430,  441  a\  as  predicate  427,  42<)»^44i  ?; 
often  omitted  447 — ^450;  ouahfied  by 
genitive  438  3,  515  /olL  \  hy  dative  of 
"work  contemplated  481;  by  infinitive 
540(1) 


verbal  substantivest  viz.  g^rwul  546 
foU.\  infinitive  532;  stems  in  -ion-  551 

note\  supine  in  -um  553,  466;  in  -u  554 
substantive  clauses:  with  quod  7x3;    ut 

682  b\  712  b\  dependent  fuesOans  750, 

752 ;  infinitive  535,  537  b,  c 
substantive  verb,  see  esse 
subter  229;  general  use  850 
subtus  23X 

succensui>.  X4x  s,  v.  irascor 
suemus>,  X49  s.  Vy  suesoo 
suescere/.  X49 
sujlxes  344 
suftocare  410 
sui,  suus,  see  se 
Sulla  377 
sultis  263 
sum,  see  esse 
summates  (fl,)  137 
summatim  227  (2) 

summus  X75  (p.  63) ;  special  use  591 
sunt  qui  (subj.)  706;  (ind.)  707 
suovetaurilia  41  x 
supellex  X47 

super  228;  general  use  852;  supremHS  31 
supera2i2 
supercilium  403 
superbtives  ij^fall,  35X,  35a 

superstes  146  ^  ~" ~  -. 

-supine  (i)  in  -um  y\6^  fopnatiM,  yvof^. ; 

vse  553;  4661  with  iri  forms  pass. /ktr- 

infin.  553 


(2)  in  u  336?  use  554,  497 
)ple. 


supplex  X46 

supra  2x2;  comp.  and  superl.  175  (/.  63); 

use  853;  supremus  31 
surgere  p.  X47  s.  %  rego;  cf.  §  41;  surrexe 

307 
sursum  2x4 
sus  *pig*  93,  122 
sus-  85  X 

suspectus  wzVA^««.  527 
suspensus  loculos  lacerto  47  x 
sustuli  p.  150  *.  V.  toUo :  see  aiso  p.  139 

s.  V.  fero 
suus  X19;  use,  see  se;  *fccvourable*  906 
syllables  defined  1$ ;  ^ow  divided  15 ;  what 

letters  can  begin  x6 
syllepsis  944 
synaeresis  944 ;  69.  5 
synalaepha  944 
synaphia  925 
synecdoche  950 
synecphonesis  944 
synesis  ^44 
synizesis  c^4;  69,  5 
synonymta  95  x  , 

T  how  pronounced  4  {  ti  mot  =  sh  13 

'tOi  frequentative  suj^x  qf  verbs  399 

taMs,  tabo  134 

tacere  p^   X50;    etiam  tacesf  non   taces? 

675  c 
laedet/.  150;  impersonal  sjsi  with  gen. 

pS 
taipa93 
tarn  223;  correlative  to  quam  235;  tam... 

quam  683;  tamcjuam  {subj.)  660;  (/«</.) 

66x ;  tamquam  si  660 
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tamen  aaS;  afUr  nisi  653;  in  apodons  to 
cum  732;  to  quamquam  711  b\  to  quam 
vellet  676  b\  ta  Vk.  650  c\  plac*  in  sett^ 
tenet  793 

tametsi  {iw>j^  650  c ;  (Jind,)  651  c 

tamquam,  set  tam 

tandem  225 

tangere/.  150 

tantisper  228 

tantus  234;  tanti  est  494;  tantum  461; 
tantura  abest  ut..ut  \subj.)  7126;  non 
tantum.  .sed  881  note 

tapete,  tapeta  140 

•tat  noun-sMffix  362 

tantologia  951 

ted  191 

tegerc/.  150 

teHus  147  (2) 

temere  217;  in  ^rosodjf  $$  e 

Teirpe  164 

temperare  quin  682  a 

temperi  221,  491 

tempus  declined  131,  cf.  145 ;  tempus  est 
with  injin.  540;  id  temporis  460 

tendered-  150;  with  ace.  o/goal^<^ 

teuebrae(/  .)  icof 

tenere/.  150 

Tenses  238 ;  of  present  stem  iA\  fott. ;  of 
P^erfect  stem  201  foli.  \  use  of  tenses  of 
ir0nitive  541  fou. ;  indicative  s^foU.  \ 
tnbjunetive  6\6foll.\  6^folL\  m  re" 
ported  speech  jtZ^ 

tensum  330;  also  p.  150*.  r.  tendo 

tenvis  44;  comp.  and  super L  176,  3  a 

tenus  230;  use  (fS^^ 

ter  numeral  aditerh  228 

-tcr  adverbial  suffix  229 

terere/.  150 

teres  140 

-ten,  -tri  noun-suffix  385 

-terno  noun-suffix  367 

temus,  trinus  1&8 

-tero,  -tro  noun-suffix  383 

terra  486 

teruncius  189,  3;  909 

testis  134,  2.  J3 

Tethys  declined  158,  161 

tetrameter  trochaic  928;  iambic  933 ;  ana' 
paestic  932 

Thales  declined  166,  x68 

thesis  defined  p.  18  note 

Thetis  declined  x66,  170  (2) 

Tiberis  165 

tibicen,  415;  declined  130, 

-ticio-  noun-suffix  391 

tigris  declined  162,  165,  170  (2) 

-tili-  (-sili-)  noun-suffix  379 

Time* when* (loc.) 491 ;  (a^/.) 491 : 

*in  the  course  of  luhieh*  (abl.)  492; 
with  de  8j2</;  with  in  820^;  with  inter 
823  a\  'throughout  which'  {ace.)  460 j 
wtth  per  8^1;  (a^/.)  493}  */«;»*  which^ 
(abl.)  with  ab  799  a ;  *  ^ter  which ' 
\ablS  with  ex  817  rf;  wxM  de  Z12  d\ 
lace.)  with  post  835 

timere  ne  (ut)  with  sub/.  632,  2 ;  686 

-timo-  superlative  and  ordinal  suffix  352 

-tino-  noun-suffix  367 

•.tio-  noun-suffix  392 

^on-  noun-suffix  374 


tis  X91  * 

"XXtai- frequentative  verbal  suffix  399 

-tivo-  noun-suffix  353 

tmesis^K 

-to  MMfx  (participial)  suffix  357 

tollero^.  X50 

tohitim  227' 

tonare/.  150 

tonitras  i2Z  (/.  40) 

-twr-  noun-suffix  387 

•torio-  noun^suffix  394 

tot  234;  totidem  225, 234 

totus  declined  195 ;  totis  castris  486 

TowttSt  /render  of  names  ofgS 

traducere  with  two  ace,  463 

traicere  with  two  ace.  463 

trans  855 

Transitive  verbs  562;  some  become  so  by 

composition  469  a  \  or  by  metaphor  469  b 
transvorsus  2x4;  transversum  unguem  459 
tributim  227 

-trici-  verbal  noun-suffix  356 ;  cf.  90 
triens  189,  3;  as  liquid  measure  915 
trinus,  temus  x88 
tristis  declined  126 
Troas,  Troasln  X69 
trochaic  verse  928 
tu  declined  X90— 192 
-tudon  noun-suffix  371 
tueri/.  X50 
tuli^.  150  s.  V.  tollo 
turn  224;  in  a  series  867;  cum...tain  (i>r 

conttnsts)  736,  737 
tumulti  X2X  {p.  i^ 
-turo-  si^ffix for  future  participle  384 
turris  134,  a.  7. 
tus  X42 

tussis  134,  2.  Y 
-tut-  noun-suffix  362 
tutus/.  i^Q  s.v.  tueor 
tuus  Z19;  possessive  191,  518;  for  objec- 

tive  genitive  525  a^  b\    tui  >flr/.  ,£i»*. 

520  J  obj.  gen.  525  «;  tua  refert  519, 

u  pronunciation  of  9,  xa  ;  arises  frrmt 
change  ofz,  &»e.  34,  36;  charges  toiyj; 
omitted  41;  assimilated  y^;  has  affinity 
to  1  emd  m  41 ;  sometimes  pronounced  ax 
V  44;  in  diphthongs  \TfoU. 

y  pronunciation  ofxo',  omitUd  between 
vowels  42 

vacillare  400 

vacuus,  vocivus  353;  with  oM.  5x1;  gen. 

^^  c 
vae  4x0 

vagire  4x6  s.v.  vae 

vs£  416 

valere  p.  15X;  vale  669  a;  valebis  665  b-^ 
valeant  666  a 

value  expressed  in  locative  494;  genitive 
531,  494 

vas,  vadis  X4a 

vas,  vasis  142 

vates  134 

ubi  222,  ao6:  *  when*  {ind.)  f^y.,  *  when- 
ever' (subj^  720;  (ina.)  721 

ubique  2x9 

ubivis  898 

-vS  2x8 ;  use  873,  873 
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v6-  408,  2  (A  180) 

vegere/.  151 

vehere/.  151;  vehens  *  riding'*  ih. 

vcl  228;   use   872—874;   yel   dicam,    vel 

potius  872. 
velle  262,  263;   with  infin.  534  a;   nvitk 
perf.  infin,  541  b\  with  subj.  631,  2;  4/I 

644,  645;  with  pass.  part.  559;  quam 

vis,  quam  volenc  676^;  volet,  voluerit 

contrasted  591,  2;    velim,   velleni  644; 

vellem/Jjrvolerem  286;  cf.  41 
vellere/.  151 
velnt  *»^".  660 
vendere/.  138  j.  z'.  do  564 
venia  bona  vestra {abl.\  &c.  666 
venire  p.  151 ;  veni  310 ;  advorsum  alicul 

802;    in  mentem  venire   529;   subsidio 

482  f 
venire  A  138  s.  v.  eo;  564 
venum  dare,  ire,  &c.  117,  405 
Venus  14s 
Verb  inflexions  238  foil. ;  formation  of 

stents    'y)5  foll.\   finite,    d^ned   420; 

transitive  and   intransitive  562  foil. ; 

deponent  ^(iT  \  omitted  ^Zx  foil. 
verba  dare  468 

verbal  fumns  239 ;  use  of  $^6  foil. 
verbera  145 

vereri  258  \  p.  151 ;  ut,  ne  with  subj.  686 
vero  213(2);  plac^  in  sentence  793;  efier 

nisi  ironically  653 ;  emphasizes  preceain^ 

word  871 ;  in  answers  886 
versum,  versus  214;  use  ofBsd 
vertere  /.    151;   akin    to  verrere    395^; 

anno  vertente  492 
vera  120 
verum  871 ;  in  answers  886 ;  verum  enim 

vero  871;  verum  etiam  cfter  non . .  modo 

882 
vesci  p.  151 J  with  ahL  500 
vesperi  491 
vester  119;  possessive  191,  518;  for  ob- 

jective genitive  525  a,  b\  \estripart.  gen. 

520;  obj.gen.  525  a 
vetare/.  151 
vetus  145 
vi  503,  2 
via  484  B,  5  ^ 
viaticum  354 
vicem  142;   solllcitus  vicem  alicujus  462; 

in  vicem  820  c;  908  d 
vidssim  227 
victoriatus  909 
videlicet  405 

viden  885;  used  parenthetically  751 
videre  /.  151 ;    with  infin.  object  clause 

535 ;   vidi  cum  exanimarentur  726;    vi- 

deres  646;.  videro,    viderint,   &c.    667; 

videbis  667;  vide  ne  682,  686;  ne  non 

686;  ut  (subj.)  686,  750;  vide  ut  (ind.) 

SBjb;  752;  vide  quam  750;  vide  sis  276 
videri  with  it^fln.  536;  with  dat.  477 
videsis  276 

vietusA  ^5' 

viginti  358 

vin,  cf  885 

vincere  /.  X51;    vici  310;    ut  with  subj, 

682  b;  debeo  vincere,  vidsse  541 
vincire>.  151 
vir  declittea  109 

L.  G. 


Virgo  X44 
viritim  227 
videre  si  (sW.)  747 
vitio  503,  2 ;  aliquid  vertere  48a  b 
vivere>.  151;  with  cognate  ace.  461  b 
vix  230;  almost  a  negative  %tj  d 
^mIa' verlvxl  smffix  ^00 
-ulento-  noun-suffix  358 
ullus  194,  195 ;  use  898 
-ulo-,  -ullo-  noun  suffix  375 — 377 
uls  230;  ultra  212;  ultro  213  (4);  general 
use  857;  comp.  andsuperL  175, 1  (/.  63) 
uluhure  342,  x 
-umo-  superlative  and  ordinal  suffix  351, 

352.CA37 

-unculo-  noun-suffix  376 

unde  220;  unde  unde  *from  somewhere 
or  other'  go:i 

ttndeviginti  x86 

-undo-  verbal  noun-suffix  290,  365 

unguis  X34,  s.  Y 

-uno-  noun-s9fffix  369 

"VOiiv' participial  suffix  289 

unus  195 ;  use  qfpiuml,  X82 ,  unusquisque 
20^;  use  899;  unus  et  alter  902;  unus 
qui  with  subj'.  704;  with  ind.  705 ;  uno 
*6y  one'  496;  una  opera  503,  i 

•vo*,  -uo-  nouH'Si^x  353 ;  stems  retard 

O  XXX 

vocative  case  xo&i  1x2;  use  ^sj 

vocivus  353 

voices  238 ;  use  $62  foil. 

volo,  see  velle 

voltus,  see  vultns 

volvere/.  151 

voluntas  20 

volup  217,  2 

vomere/>.  X51 

vorsum,  vorsus  2x4;  <f.  42^ 

vovereA  151;  aedem  Jovi  746 

vowels  gjbll.;  scale  of  14;  change  in 
quantity  y>foll. ;  in  quality  zzfoll. ; 
omission  of  ^xfoll. ;  treated  as  conso- 
nants 44,  4gifrom  diphthongs  ^6 foil. ; 
quantity  in  prosody  I'i.foll. ;  vowel-verbs 
2\^foll.f  zg^foll. ;  connecting  vowel  347 

upilio  48 

urbs  declined  127 

urereA  ^S^t 

urifere/.  151 

-uri-,  -urri-  verbal  suffix  400 

-urno-  noun- suffix  2(>7 

-usciilo-  adjectival  suffix  376 

uspiam,  usquam  223,  236 

usque  219,  237;  use  858;  usquequaque  236 

usucapere  405  a 

usurae  centesimae,  &c.  9xx 

usus  est  with  abl.  500,  507 ;  usui  esse  482  a; 
Usui  opportunus  554;  usu  503,  2 

ususfructus  406/" 

ut  (uti)  228,  221:  (x)  *how?*  (ind.)  749; 
dep,  (subj'.)  750;  so  probably  timeo  ut 
686 :  vide  ut  686 : 

(2)  *  howl'  (ind.)  752;  in  wishes 
(subj.)  666  bi 

(3)  *how*  relative;  so  perhaps  satin 
ut  (ind.)  687  a ;  vide  ut  (ind.)  687  b\ 

(4)  *  as'  (ind.)  683,  715;  6x0  (uti 
legassit);  with  noun  439 a;  with  infin. 
765^; 
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<5) 
(6) 


)82:  *^rtnn 
(%\    'sol 

(10)    w» 


*  altkoMgk '  Und.)  715  f  ^ 
(6^    *  v/ken '  {ina. )  723 ; 
(7)    *  in  order  that  ofiniemtum  (nc^*^ 
682;  *  provided  that*  (subj.)^^'^ 
'  u>  that  *  0/ facts  (subj.)  71a 
mfiposing^  that*  {jmbj.)  ^14  d\ 
m.  questums  of  surfrue  {sufy'.) 

utcanqae  711  o 

nt  oe  682,  875;  nt  non  712;  at  qui  718;  at 

qui maxime 683,  t ;  iitubi7i8;  utnt7ii^ 
m  various   senses   vn'fh   subj.   after 

abest7i2^;  accedit7i2^;   cuineo68^; 

decerao  682^;    fado  712  b\   fit  713  A; 

633,  2;  Ux^  fatonun  esse  543  (2);  hor- 

tor 622;  impero62i;  is 712;  '\taL,sees.v.\ 

metao  686;   mos  est  712  b\   munus  est 

682^;    oro  682^:    postulo  622;    potius 

qoam  700;  proximum  est  682  b\  rogo  621 ; 

scriptnm   est   682  a\     tantos   624  bb; 

712  a;  tantum  abest  712^;    timeo  686; 

632,  2 ;  vide,  see  s.  v. ;  vinco  682  b 
mitk  indie,  after  ita  715  ayf\  perinde 

715  «;   prae  715  b\   pro,  pro  eo  715  b; 

satin  687  a\  sic  715 a,  d\  vide  687  0 
uter  195;  interrog.  930;  indef  898;  rela' 

tive  711  b\  utercomque  195,  900;  uter- 

libet  195,  898;  atervis  195, 898;  alteruto; 

195,897 
Dterque  195;  Mse  899;  with  pbtral  vert 

577;  eorum  530;  izater  {.not  fratrum)  521 


uti,  seeMtx  quantity  of  %  ifi\ 

withsta/,6&Sb 
nti  (?jrr*)/.  151 
utique  221 ;  use  901 
utpote  qui  with  subf.  718 
utrim^ue  226 
utrubi,  utrubiqae  222 
titnun...an  885,  887 
valgus  114;  volgo  503,  574 
valtus33i 

vr  pronunciation  of  Latin  v  10 

'  v>ay^  i.  e.  road  abl.  490 :  /.  e.  manner  503 

weight f  measures  of^\% 

wish  expressed  by  subf.  666 ;  by  volo  &c. 
665  a 

*  without*  expressed  in  Latin  by  sc  (pld) 
846;  sine  (abl!)  849;  citra  {ace.)  80^  c; 
extra  (arc.)  819;  by  negative^  c.  g.  *  with- 
out ascertaining*  A'c.  non  comperto  5051 
non  nisi  admoniti  557 ;  *  without  doing 
at  non  faciam  714a;  not  by  sine  vnth 
gerunds^ 


Y  Greek  letter  a 

y  sound'^Germ.  j ;  expressed  by  \  44 ;  e  49 

z  2;  ejS^ect  inprosody  67 
zeugma  ^l 


cambriix^b:  printed  by  c.  j.  clay,  m.a.  a  son,  at  the  university  press. 
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SchooL     Globe  Svo.    +r.  6d. 
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CLASSICS. 

ELEMENTARY    CLASSIC& 

iSmo,  Eighteenpence  each. 

This  Series  falls  into  two  Classes — 

-  (i)  First  Reading  Books  for  Beginners,  provided  not 
only  with  Introductions  and  Notes,  but  with 
Vocabularies,  and  in  some  cases  with  Exercises 
based  upon  the  Text 

(2)  Stepping-stones  to  the  study  of  particular  authors, 
intended  for  more  advanced  students  who  are  beginning 
to  read  such  authors  as  Terence,  Plato,  the  Attic  Dramatists, 
and  the  harder  parts  of  Cicero,  Horace,  Virgil,  and 
Thucydides. 

These  are  provided  with  Introductions  and  Notes,  but 
no  Vocabulary.  The  Publishers  have  been  led  to  pro- 
vide the  more  strictly  Elementary  Books  with  Vocabularies 
by  the  representations  of  many  teachers,  who  hold  that  be- 
ginners do  not  understand  the  use  of  a  Dictionary,  and  of 
others  who,  in  the  case  of  middle-class  schools  where  the 
cost  of  books  is  a  serious  consideration,  advocate  the 
Vocabulary  system  on  grounds  of  economy.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  two  parts  of  the  Series,  fitting  into  one  another, 
noay  together  fulfil  all  the  requirements  of  Elementary  and 
Preparatory  Schools,  and  the  Lower  Forms  of  Public 
Schools. 
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The  following  Elementary  Books,  with  Introductions, 
Notes,  and  Vocabularies,  and  in  some  cases  with 
Exercises,  are  either  ready  or  in  preparation: — 

Aeschylus.— PROMETHEUS  VINCTUS.     Edited  by  Rev.  H. 

M.  Stephenson,  M.A.  [Ready, 

Csesar — the  gallic  war.     book  I.     Edited  by   A.    8. 

Walpole,  M.A.  [Ready. 

THE  INVASION  OF  BRITAIN.     Being  Selections  from  Books 

IV.  and  V.  of  the  "De  BeUo  Gallico."    Adapted  for  the  use  of 

Beginners.      With    Notes,   Vocabulary,   and   Exercises,  by   W. 

Welch,  M.A.,  and  C.  G.  Duffield,  M.A.  [Ready, 

THE  GALLIC   WAR.     BOOKS  IL  and  IIL    Edited  by  the 

Rev.  W.  G.  Rutherford,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Head-Master  of  West- 
minster School.  [Ready. 
THE  GALLIC  WAR.    BOOK  IV.    Edited  by  C.  Bryans,  M.  A., 

Assistant-Master  at  Dulwich  College.  [Ready. 

THE  GALLIC  WAR.     SCENES  FROM  BOOKS  V.  and  VI. 

Edited  by   C.    Colbeck,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at   Harrow ; 

formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  [Ready, 

THE  GALLIC  WAR.      BOOKS  V.  and  VI.  (separately).      By 

the  same  Editor.  [In  preparation, 

Cicero.— DE   SENECTUTE.    Edited  by  E.  S.    Shuckburgh, 

M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.       [Reaa'y, 
DE  AMICITIA.     By  the  same  Editor.  [Ready, 

STORIES   OF   ROMAN  HISTORY.      Adapted  for  the   Use  of 

Beginners.     With  Notes,  Vocabulary,  and  Exercises,  by  the  Rev. 

G.  E.  ^EANS,    M.A,   Fellow  of  Hertford  College,  Oxford,   and 

A.  V.  Jones,  M.A.,  Assistant-Masters  at  Haileybury  College. 

[Ready. 
EutropiuS. — Adapted  for  the  Use  of  Beginners.     With  Notes, 

Vocabulary,  and  Exercises,  by  William  Welch,  M.A.,  and  C. 

G.  Duffield,  M.A.,  Assistant-Masters  at  Surrey  County  School, 

Cranleigh.  [Ready, 

Homer. — ILIAD.    book  t.  Edited  by  Rev.  John  Bond,  M.A., 

and  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A.  [Reetdy, 

ILIAD.    BOOK  XVIII.     THE  ARMS  OF  ACHILLES.  Edited 

by  S.  R.  James,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Eton  College.  [Reeidy, 
ODYSSEY.    BOOK  I.    Edited  by  Rev.  John  Bond,  M.A.    and 

A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A.  [Ready, 

Horace.— ODES.  BOOKS  L— IV.    Edited  by  T.E.  Page,  M.  A., 

late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge ;  Assistant-Blaster 

at  the  Charterhouse.    Each  \s,  6d,  [Ready, 

Livy. — BOOK  I.      Edited  by  H.  M.  Stephenson,  M.A.,  Head 

Master  of  St.  Peter's  School,  York.  [Rtody, 
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Livy. — THE  HANNIBALIAN  WAR.  Being  part  of  the  XXT- 
AND  XXII.  BOOKS  OF  LIVY,  adapted  for  the  use  of  beginners, 
by  G.  C.  Macaulay,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Rugby  ;  formerly 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambiidge.  [Ready. 

THE  SIEGE  OF  SYRACUSE.  Being  part  of  the  XXIV.  and 
XXV.  BOOKS  OF  LIVY,  adapted  for  the  use  of  beginners. 
With  Notes,  Vocabulary,  and  Exercises,  by  George  Richards, 
M.A.,  and  A.  S.  Walpole,  M,A.  [Ready, 

Lucian.— EXTRACTS  FROM  LUCIAN.  Edited,  with  Notes, 
Exercises,  and  Vocabulary,  by  Rev.  John  Bond,  M.A.,  and 
A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A.  [Ready, 

Nepos.— SELECT  LIVES  OF  CORNELIUS  NEPOS.  Edited 
for  the  use  of  beginners  with  Notes,  Vocabulary  and  Exercises, 
by  G.  S.  Farnell,  M.A.  [Nearly  ready, 

Ovid. — SELECTIONS.  Edited  by  E.  S.  Shuckburgh,  M.A. 
late  Fellow  and  Assistant-Tutor  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge. 

[Ready, 

ELEGIAC  SELECTIONS.     Arranged  for  the  use  of  Begmners 

with  Notes,  Vocabulary,  and  Exercises,  by  H.  Wilkinson,  M.A. 

[In  preparation, 

Phsedrus.— SELECT  fables.  Adapted  for  the  Use  of  Be- 
ginners. With  Notes,  Exercises,  and  Vocabularies,  by  A.  S. 
Walpole,  M.A.  [Ready, 

Thucydides. — the  RISE  OF  the  Athenian  empire. 

BOOK  L  cc.  LXXXIX.  —  CXVIL  and  CXXVIIL  — 
CXXXVIII.  Edited  with  Notes,  Vocabulary  and  Exercises,  by  F. 
H.  Colson,  M.A.,  Senior  Classical  Master  at  Bradford  Grammar 
School ;  Fellow  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  [Ready. 

Virgil.— ^NEID.    BOOK  I.    Edited  by  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A. 

[Ready, 

iENEID.   BOOK  V.   Edited  by  Rev.   A.  Calvert,  M.A.,  late 

Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  [Ready, 

SELECTIONS.    Edited  by  E.  S.  Shuckburgh,  M.A.      [Ready, 

Xenophon. — anabasis,      book    L      Edited     by    A.     S. 

Walpole,  M.A.  [Ready. 

SELECTIONS    FROM    THE    CYROPiEDIA.      Edited,    with 

Notes,   Vocabulary,  and  Exercises,  by  A.   H.   Cooke,   M.A., 

Fellow  and  Lecturer  oi  King's  College,  Cambridge.        [Ready. 

The  following  more  advanced  Books,  with  Introductions 
and  Notes,  but  no  Vocabulary,  are  either  ready,  or  in 
preparation: — 

Cicero.— SELECT  LETTERS.  Edited  by  Rev.  G.  E.  Jeans, 
M.  A.,  Fellow  of  Hertford  College,  Oxford,  and  Assistant-Master 
at  Haileybury  Collie.  [Ready, 
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Euripides. — HECUBA.  Edited  by  Rev.  John  Bond,  MA 
and  A.  S.  Walpolb,  M.A.  [J^fody, 

Herodotus.— SELECTIONS  FROM  BOOKS  VL  and  VII., 
THE  EXPEDITION  OF  XERXES.  Edited  by  A.  H.  Cooke, 
M.  A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  [Ready. 

Horace.  —  SELECTIONS  from  the  SATIRES  AND 
EPISTLES.  Edited  by  Rev..  W.  J.  V.  Baker,  M.  A.,  FeUow  of 
St  John's  College,  Cambridge  ;  Assistant-Master  in  Marlborough 
College.  [Ready, 

SELECT  EPODES  AND  ARS  POETICA.  Edited  by  H.  A. 
Dalton,  M.  a.,  formerly  Senior  Student  of  Christchurch ;  AssLstant- 
Master  in  Winchester  Collie.  [Ready. 

Plato.— EUTHYPHRO  and  MENEXENUS.  Edited  by  C.  E. 
Graves,  M.A.,  Classical  Lecturer  and  late  Fdlow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  [Ready, 

Terence.— SCENES  FROM  THE  ANDRIA.  Edited  by  F.  \V. 
Cornish,  M.  A.,  Assistant- Master  at  Eton  College.  [Ready. 

The  Greek  Elegiac  Poets.—  FROM  CALLINUS  TO 
CALLIMACHUS.  Selected  and  Edited  by  Rev.  Herbert 
Kynaston,^.D.,  Principal  of  Cheltenham  College,  and  formerly 
Fellow  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  [Ready, 

Thucydides. — BOOK  IV.  Chs.  L— XLL  THE  CAPTURE 
OF  SPHACTERIA.     Edited  by  C.  E.  Graves,  M.A.     [Ready, 

VirgiL— GEORGICS.  BOOK  IL  Edited  by  Rev.  J.  H.  SkrinA, 
M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford;  Assisfant-Master 
at  Uppingham.  [Ready, 

%•  Other  Volumes  to  follow. 


CLASSICAL  SERIES 
FOR  COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS 

Fcap.  8va 

Being  select  portions  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  edited 
with  Introductions  and  Notes,  for  the  use  of  Middle  and 
Upper  forms  of  Schools,  or  of  candidates  for  Public 
Examinations  at  the  Universities  and  elsewhere. 
-ffischines. —  in  CTESIPHONTEM.  Edited  by  Rer.  T. 
GwATKiN,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

[In  thipresu 
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^SChylus,  —  PERSiE.  Edited  by  A.  O.  Prickard,  M.A. 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  New  CoU^e,  Oxford.     With  Map.     3^.  6d, 

AndocideS.— DE  MYSTERIIS.  Edited  by  W.  J.  HiCKiE,  M.  A. , 
formerly  Assistant  Master  in  Denstone  Collie.    2J.  €d, 

Csesar.— THE  gallic  war.  Edited,  after  Kraner,  by  Rev. 
John  Bond,  M.A.,  and  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A.         [In  the  press. 

Catullus.— SELECT  POEMS.  Edited  by  F.  P.  Simpson,  B.A., 
late  Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  New  and  Revised 
Edition.  5^.  The  Text  of  this  Edition  is  carefully  adapted  to 
School  use. 

Cicero.— THE  CATILINE  ORATIONS.  From  the  German 
of  Karl  Halm.  Edited,  with  Additions,  by  A.  S.  Wilkins, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin  at  the  Owens  College,  Manchester, 
Examiner  of  Classics  to  the  University  of  London.     New  Edition. 

PRO  LEGE  MANILIA.  Edited,  after  Halm,  by  Professor  A.  S. 
Wilkins,  M.A.,  LL.D.    2s,  6d. 

THE  SECOND  PHILIPPIC  ORATION.  From  the  German 
of  Karl  Halm.  Edited,  with  Corrections  and  Additions, 
by  John  E.  B.  Mayor,  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  and  Fellow  of  St.  John's  CoUege.  New  Edition, 
revised.     $s. 

PRO  ROSCIO  AMERINO.  Edited,  after  Halm,  by  E.  H.  Don- 
kin,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford ;  Assistant- 
Master  at  Sherborne  School.    ^.  6d, 

PRO  P.  SESTIO.  Edited  by  Rev.  H.  A.  Holden,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  and  late  Classical 
Examiner  to  the  University  of  London.     $s, 

Demosthenes. — ^DE  CORONA.    Edited  by  B.  Drake,  M.A., 
late  Fellow  of  King*s  College,   Cambridge.      New  and  revised 
Edition.    4r.  6d, 
ADVERSUS  LEPTINEM.     Edited  by  Rev.  ]\  R.  King,  M.A., 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.     4J.  6d, 
THE  FIRST  PHILIPPIC.    Edited,  after  C.  Rehdantz,  by  Rev. 
T.  Gwatkin,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
2J.  6d. 
IN  MIDIAM.     Edited   by    Prof.  A.    S.   Wilkins,    LL.D.,  and 
Herman  Hager,  Ph.D.,  of   the  Owens    College,  Manchester. 

[In  preparation, 
Euripides. — HIPPOLYTUS.     Edited  by  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  M.  A., 
Fdlow  and  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  TrjniQr  College,  Dub- 
Un,  and  J.  B.  Bury,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  3J.  6d, 
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Euripides.— MEDEA.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Verrall,  M.A., 
Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Trinity  CoU^e,  Cambridge.    31.  6d, 

IPHIGENIA  IN  TAURIS.  Edited  by  E.  B.  Enguvnd,  M.A., 
Lecturer  at  the  Owens  CoUege,  Manchester.    41.  6<L 

Herodotus. — BOOKS  VII.  and  VIIL  Edited  by  Rev.  A.  H. 
Cooks,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  King's  Collqi;e,  Cambridge.      [In  prep. 

Homer.— ILIAD.  BOOKS  L,  IX.,  XI.,  XVL— XXIV.  THE 
STORY  OF  ACHILLES.  Edited  by  the  late  J.  H.  Pratt, 
M.A.,  and  Walter  Leaf,  M.A.,  Fellows  of  Trinity  CoU^e, 
Cambridge.    6x. 

ODYSSEY.       BOOK  IX.    Edited  by  Pro£  John  E.  B.  Mayor. 

ODYSSEY.  BOOKS  XXL— XXIV.  THE  TRIUMPH  OF 
ODYSSEUS.  Edited  by  S.  G.  Hamilton,  B.A.,  FeUow  of 
Hertford  CoU^e^  Oxford.    ^.  6d. 

Horace.— THE  ODES.  Edited  by  T.  E.  Page,  M.A.,  formerly 
Fellow  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge ;  Assistant-Master  at 
Charterhouse.  6s.  (BOOKS  L,  II.,  IlL,  and  IV.  separately, 
2J.  each.) 

THE  SATIRES.  Edited  by  Arthur  Palmer,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  Collie,  Dublin ;  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of 
Dublin.     6s. 

THE  EPISTLES  and  ARS  POETICA.  Edited  by  A  S. 
WiLKiNS,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Owens  Collie, 
Manchester;  Examiner  in  Classics  to  the  University  of 
London.    6s. 

Isaeos.— THE  ORATIONS.  Edited  by  William  Ridgeway, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Caius  Collie,  Cambridge;  and  Professor  of 
Greek  in  the  University  of  Cork.  [In  preparatioft. 

Juvenal,     thirteen    satires.      Edited,   for  the   Use  of 
Schools,  by  E.  G.  Hardy,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Grantham 
Grammar  School ;  late  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford.    5^. 
The  Text  of  this  Edition  is  carefully  adapted  to  School  use, 

SELECT  SATIRES.  Edited  by  Professor  John  E.  B.  Mayor. 
X.  AND  XL     3*.  6d.     XIL—XVL     41.  6d. 

Livy. — ^BOOKS  II.  AND  HI.  Edited  by  Rev.  H.  M.  Stephenson, 
M.A.,  Head-Master  of  St.  Peter's  School,  York.     5j. 

BOOKS  XXL  AND  XXII.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Capks, 
M.  A.,  Reader  in  Ancient  History  at  Oxford.     Maps.    $s. 
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Livy.— BOOKS  XXIII  AND  XXIV.  Edited  by  G.  C.  Macaulay, 
M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Rugby.  With  Maps.  $y, 
THE  LAST  TWO  KINGS  OF  MACEDON.  SCENES  FROM 
THE  LAST  DECADE  OF  LIVY.  Selected  and  Edited, 
with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  F.  H.  Rawlins,  M. A.,  Fellow  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge;  and  Assistant-Master  at  Eton.  With 
Maps.     3J.  6d. 

Lucretius.  BOOKS  I.—III.  Edited  by  J.  H.  Warburton 
Lee,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  and 
Assistant- Master  at  Rossall'.    4s.  6d. 

Lysias SELECT  ORATIONS.   Edited  by  E.  S.  Shuckburgh, 

M.A.,  late  Assistant-Master  at  Eton  College,  formerly  Fellow  tod 

Assistant-Tutor  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.   New  Edition, 

revised,     dr. 
Martial.  —  SELECT    EPIGRAMS.      Edited   by  Rev.   H.    M. 

Stephenson,  M.A.    6s. 
Ovid.— FASTI.     Edited  by  G.  H.  Hallam,  M.A.,  FeUowof  St. 

John's  College,   Cambridge,   and   Assistant-Master  at    Harrow. 

With  Maps,     ss, 
HEROIDUM  EPISTULiE  XIIL  Edited  by  E.  S.  Shxjckburgh, 

M.A.    4j.  6d. 
METAMORPHOSES.     BOOKS   XIII.   and  XIV.     Edited  by 

C.  Simmons,  M.A.  \Nearly  ready. 

Plato. — MENO.    Edited  by  E.  S.  Thompson,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 

Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  \In  preparation, 

APOLOGY  AND  CRITO.      Edited  by  F.   J.    H.  Jenkinson. 

M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  Collie,  Cambridge.         [In  preparation. 
THE  REPUBLIC.    BOOKS  I.— V.    Edited  by  T.  H.  Warren, 

M.A.,  President  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  \In  the  press. 

PlautUS.— MILES  GLORIOSUS.     Edited  by  R.  Y.  Tyrrell. 

M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  R^us  Professor  of  Greek  in 

the  University  of  Dublin.     Second  Edition  Revised.     $j'. 
AMPHfTRUO.     Edited  by  Arthur  Palmer,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 

Trinity  College  and  Regius  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University 

of  Dublin.  [In  preparation. 

CAPTIVI.    Edited  by  A.  Rhys  Smith,  late  Junior  Student  of 

Christ  Church,  Oxford.  [In  preparation. 

Pliny.— LETTERS.  BOOK  III.  Edited  by  Professor  John  E.  B. 

Mayor.     With  Life  of  Pliny  by  G.  H.  Rendall,  M.A.     5*. 
Plutarch.— LIFE    OF   THEMISTOKLES.      Edited  by  Rev. 

H.  A.  HoLDEN,  M.A.,  LL.D.     5^. 
Polybius.— HISTORY  OF  THE  ACHiEAN  LEAGUE.    Being 

Parts  of  Books  II.,  IIL,  and  IV.     Edited  by  W.  W.  Capes. 

M.A.  [In  the  press. 
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Propertius.— SELECT  poems.  Edited  by  Professor  J.  P. 
PosTGATE,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Secx>nd 
Edition,  revised,     dr. 

SalluSt. — CATILINA  AND  JUGURTHA.  Edited  by  C.  Meri- 
VALE,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Ely.  New  Edition,  carefiiUy  revised  and 
enlarged,  41.  6d,    Or  separately,  2s.  6d,  each. 

BELLUM  CATULINAE.  Edited  by  A.  M.  Cook,  M.A.,  Assist- 
ant Master  at  St.  Paul's  SchooL    4s,  6ii. 

J  UGURTH A.     By  the  same  Editor.  [In  preparation. 

Sophocles. — ANTIGOKE.  Edited  by  Rev.  John  Bond,  M.  A., 
and  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A.  [In  preparation, 

Tacitus. — AGRICOLA  and  GERMANIA.     Edited  by  A.  J. 

Church,   M.A.,   and  W.  J.   Brodribb,   M.A.,  Translators  of 

Tacitus.     New  Edition,  3X.  &    Or  separately,  2s.  each. 
THE  ANNALS.     BOOK  VI.     By  the  same  Editors.     2s.  6d. 
THE  HISTORY.    BOOKS  L  and  II.    Edited  by  A.  D.  Godley. 

M.A.  [In  preparation. 

THE  ANNALS.     BOOKS  L  and  IL     Edited  by  J.   S.  Reid, 

M.L.,  LiTT.D.  [In  preparation. 

Terence.— IIAUTON    TIMORUMENOS.      Edited  by  E.    S. 
Shuckburgh,  M.A.     3J.     With  Translation,  4T.  64. 
PHORMIO.    Edited  by  Rev,   John  Bond,   M.A.,   and   A.  S. 
Walpole,  B.A.    4^.  '6d. 

Thucydides.     BOOK  IV.    Edited  by  G.  E.  Graves,  M.A., 

Classical    Lecturer,   and    late    Fellow    o!"    St.   John's    Collie, 

Cambridge.     5^. 

BOOKS  I.  II.  HI.  AND  V.    By  the  same  Editor.     To  be  published 

separately.  [In  preparation,    (Book  V.  in  the  press.) 

BOOKS  VL  AND  VIL  THE  SICILIAN  EXPEDITION.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  Percival  Frost,  M.  A.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with 
Map.    5^. 

TibuUus.— SELECT  POEMS.  Edited  by  ^Professor  J.  P, 
Postgate,  M.A.  [In  preparation. 

Virgil.— ^NEID.  BOOKS  IL  and  III.  THE  NARRATIVE 
OF  -«NEAS.  Edited  by  E.  W.  HowsoN,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  Assisiant-Master  at  HaiTow.     3j. 

Xcnophon. — HELLENICA,  books  I.  and  IL  Edited  by 
H.  Hailstone,  B.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge. 
WiUi  Map.    4f.  6d, 
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Xenophon.— CYROPyEDIA.  BOOKS  VII.  AND  VIII.  Edited 
by  Alfred  Goodwin,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  University 
College,   London.     Ss. 

MEMORABILIA  SOCRATIS.  Edited  by  A.  R.  Cluer,  B.A., 
Balliol  College,  Oxford.    6s. 

THE  ANABASIS.  BOOKS  I.—IV.  Edited  by  Professors  W.  W. 
Goodwin  and  J.  W.  White.  Adapted  to  Goodwin's  Greek 
Grammar.     With  a  Map,     $s, 

HIERO.    Edited  by  Rev.  H.  A.  Holde.v,  M.A.,  LL.D.    y.  6d. 

OECONOMICUS.     By  tbe    same    Editor.     With  Introduction, 
.   Explanatory  Notes,  Critical  Appendix,  and  Lexicon,    6s. 
%*  Oi/ier  Volumes  will  follow. 


CLASSICALr  LIBRARY. 

(i)  Texts,  Edited  with  Introductions  and  Notes, 
for  the  use  of  Advanced  Students.  (2)  Commentaries 
and  Translations. 

/Eschylus.— THE  EQMENIDES.  The  Greek  Text,  with 
Introduction,  English  Notes,  and  Verse  Translation.  By  Bernard 
Drake,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge. 
8vo.    5j. 

AGAMEMNON,  CHOEPHORCE,  AND  EUMENIDES.  Edited, 
with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  A.  O.  Prickard,  M.A.,  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  New  College,  Oxford.     8vo.  \In  preparation. 

AGAMEMNO.  Emendavit  David  S.  MargolioUTH,  Coll.  Nov. 
Oxon.  Soc.     Demy  8vo.     2s,  6d. 

SEPTEM  CONTRA  THEBAS.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  A.  W.  Verrall,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.     8vo.  [/i»  the  press, 

Antoninus,   Marcus   Aurelius. — BOOK  IV.  OF  THE 

MEDITATIONS.  The  Text  Revised,  with  Translation  and 
Notes,  by  Hastings  Crossley,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Greek  in 
Queen's  College,  Belfast,     8vo,     6s, 

Aristotle— THE  METAPHYSICS.  BOOK  I.  Translated  by 
a  Cambridge  Graduate.     8vo,    $s.  [Book  II.  in  proration. 
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Aristotle.— THE  POLmCS.  Edited,  after  Susemihi,  by 
R-  D.  Hicks,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  Collie,  Cambridge.     8vo. 

lln  the  press. 

THE  POLITICS.  Trandatcd  by  Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Wkixdon,  M.  A., 
Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Head-Biaster  oi 
Harrow  School.     Crown  %yo,     ics,  6d. 

THE  RHETORIC.      By  the  same  Translator.  [/« the  press, 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  ARISTOTLE'S  RHETORIC. 
With  Analysis,  Notes,  and  Appendices.  By  E.  M.  Cope,  FeUow 
and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     8vo.     145. 

THE  SOPHISTICI  ELENCHI.  With  Translation  and  Notes 
by  E.  PosTK,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  CoU^e,  Oxford.  8vo.  &.  drfl 

Aristophanes.— THE  birds.  Translated  into  English  Verse, 
with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Appendices,  by  B.  H.  Kennedy, 
D.D.,  R^ns  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Crown  8vo.  6*.  Help  Notes  to  the  same,  for  the  use  of 
Students,  \s,  6d. 

Attic   Orators. — from  antiphon  to  isaeos.     By 

R.  C.  Jebb,  M.A.,  LL.D,,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University 
of  Gla^w.     2  vols.    8vo.    251. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  ANTIPHON,  ANDOKIDES,  LYSIAS, 
ISOKRATES,  AND  ISAEOS.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Pro- 
fessor  Jebb.  Being  a  companion  volume  to  the  preceding  work. 
8vo.     I2s,6d, 

BabnuS. — ^Edited,  with  Introductory  Dissertations,  Critical  Notes, 
Commentary  and  Lexicon.  By  Rev.  W.  Gunion  Rutherford, 
M.  A.,  LL.D. ,  Head-Master  of  Westminster  SchooL   8vo.    12s.  6d. 

Cicero.— THE  ACADEMICA.  The  Text  revised  and  explained 
by  J.  S.  Reid,  M.L.,  LittD.,  Fellow  of  Caius  Collie,  Cam- 
bridge.    8vo.     15J. 

THE  ACADEMICS.    Translated  by  J.  S.  Reid,  M.L.   8va  5^.  ed. 

SELECT  LETTERS.  After  the  Edition  of  Albert  Watson, 
M.A.  Translated  by  G.  E.  Jeans,  M.A.,  FeUow  of  Hertford 
College,  Oxford,  and  Assistant-Master  at  Haileybury.  8vo. 
los,  6d. 

(See  also  Classical  Series,) 

Euripides. — MEDEA.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
A.  W.  Verrall,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Trinity  Collie, 
Cambridge.     8vo.     'js.  6d, 
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Euripides.— IPHIGENIA  IN  AULIS.  Edited,  with  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes,  by  E.  B.  England,  M.  A.,  Lecturer  in  the  Owens 
College,  Manchester.     8vo.  {/n  preparaHon, 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  EURIPIDES.  By 
Professor  J.  P.  Mahaffy.  Fcap.  8vo.  is,  6d.  {Classical  IVrilers 
Series,) 

(See  also  Classical  Series,) 

Herodotus. — BOOKS  i.— iiL    the  ancient  empires 

OF  THE  EAST.     Edited,  with  Notes,  Introductions,  and  Ap- 
pendices,   by  A.   H.   Sayce,  Deputy-Professor  of  Comparative 
Philology,  Oxford;  Honorary  LL.D.,  Dublin.    Demy  8vo.    idr. 
BOOKS   IV.— IX:.      Edited  by  Reginald   W.  Macan,  M.A., 
Lecturer  in  Ancient  History  at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford.     8vo. 

\In  preparation. 

Homer. — ^THE  ILIAD.  F4ited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  Walter  Leaf,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge.    8vo.     Vol.  I.     Books  I.— XII.     14^. 

THE  ILIAD.  Translated  into  English  Prose.  By  Andrew 
Lang,  M.A.,  Walter  Leaf,  M.A.,  and  Ernest  Myers,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo.     12s,  6d. 

THE  ODYSSEY.  Done  into  English  by  S.  H.  Butcher,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  Andrew 
Lang,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  Fifth 
Edition,  revised  and  corrected.     Crown  8vo.     10s.  6a'. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  HOMER.  By  the 
Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.  i8mo.  is,  (Literalure 
Primers,) 
'  HOMERIC  DICTIONARY.  For  Use  in  Schools  and  Colleges. 
Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  G.  Autenrieth,  with  Addi- 
tions and  Corrections,  by  R.  P.  Keep,  Ph.D.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.     dr. 

(See  also  Classical  Series,) 

Horace.— THE  WORKS  of  Horace  rendered  into 

ENGLISH  PROSE.  With  Introductions,  Running  Analysis, 
Notes,  &c.  By  J.  Lonsdale,  M.A.,  and  S.  Lee,  M.A.  {Glo6e 
Edition,)  3^.  6d. 
STUDIES,  LITERARY  AND  HISTORICAL,  IN  THE  ODES 
OF  HORACE.  By  A.  W.  Verrall,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.    Demy  8vo.     8j.  6d, 

(See  also  Classical  Series,) 
Juvenal.— THIRTEEN   SATIRES   OF  JUVENAL.     With  a 
Commentaiy.    By  John  E.  B.  Mayor,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Latin 
in  the  University  of   Cambridge.      Second    Edition,   enlarged* 
Crown  8vo.     Vol.  L     ^s,  6d.     VoL  II.     lOf.  (ai. 
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JuvenaL— THIRTEEN  satires.  Translated  into  EngKsh 
after  the  Text  of  J.  E.  B.  Mayor  by  Alexander  Leeper, 
H.A.,  Warden  of  Trinity  CoU^e,  in  the  University  of  Melbourne. 
Crown  8vo.    3X.  6d. 

(See  also  Classical  Series^ 

Livy. — BOOKS  I.— IV.  Translated  by  Rev.  H.  M.  Stephenson, 
M.  A.,  Head  Master  of  St  Peter's  School,  York.  [In  preparation. 
BOOKS  XXI.— XXV.  Translated  by  Alfred  John  Church, 
M.A.,  of  Lincoln  Colleije,  Oxford,  Professor  of  Latin,  University 
College,  London,  and  William  Jackson  Brodribb,  M.  A.,  late 
Fellow  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Cr.  8vo.  'js.  6d. 
INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF- LIVY.  By  Rev. 
W.  W.  Capes,  Reader  in  Ancient  History  at  Oxford.  Fcap.  8vo. 
IX.  6d,     {Classical  Wriiers  Series.) 

(See  also  Classical  Series.) 

Martial. — ^BOOKS  L  and  IL  of  the  epigrams.    Edited, 

with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Professor  J.  E,  B.  Mayor,  M.  A. 

8vo.  [In  fAe  press. 

(See  also  Classical  Series  ^ 

PausaniaS.— DESCRIPTION   OF  GREECE.     Translated  by 

J.  G.  Frazer,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

[In  preparation. 
PhrynichuS.— THE  NEW  PHRYNICHUS ;  being  a  Revised 
Text  of  the  Ecloga  of  the  Grammarian  Phrynichus.     With  Intro< 
duction  and  (Commentary  by  Rev.  W.  Gunion  Rutherford, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  Head  Master  of  Westminster  School.     8vo.     i8j. 
Pindar.— THE   EXTANT  odes   of  PINDAR.      Translated 
into  English*  with  an  Introduction  and  short  Notes,  by  Ernest 
Myers,  M.A.,  late  Fellpw  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford.    Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     ^s. 
THE  OLYMPIAN  AND  PYTHIAN  ODES.     Edited,  with   an 
Introductory  Essay, 'Notes,  and  Indexes,  by  Basil  Gildersleeve, 
Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore. 
Crown  8vo.     *js.  6d. 
Plato.— PH-^DO.    Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Appen- 
dices, by  R.  D.  Archer-Hind,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  Collie. 
Cambridge.    8vo.    8j.  6d. 
TIMiEUS. — Edited,  with  Introduction 'and  ^Notes,  by  the  same 
Editor.     8vo.  ~  [In  thepress. 

PH-^DO.   Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  W.  D.  Geddes, 
LL.D. ,  Principal  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen.    Second  Edition. 
Demy  8vo.     is.  6d, 
I>HILeBUS.     Edited,  with  Introductidn  and  Nole^,  by  Henry 
Tackson,  M.A.,  Fdlow  of  Trinity  CoUe£;e,  Cambridge.     8vo. 

[In  prepardtion. 
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Plato. — ^THE  REPUBLIC— Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  H.  C.  GooDHART,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
l»idge.     8vo  [/n  pr^aration. 

THE  REPUBLIC  OF  PLATO.     Translated  into  English,  with  an 
Analysis  and  Notes,  by  J.  Ll.  Davies,  M.A.,  and  D.  J.  Vaughan, 
M.A.     iScno.     4J.  did. 
EUTHYPHRO,  APOLOGY.  CRITO,  AND  PH^DO.    Trans- 
lated by  F.  J.  Church.     i8mo.    4^.  6d, 

(See  also  Classical  Series.) 
PlautUS.— THE  MOSTELLARIA  OF  PLAUTUS.  With  Notes,. 
Prolegomena,  and  Excursus.  By  William  Ramsay,  M.A., 
formerly  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
Edited  by  Professor  George  G.  Ramsay,  M.A.,  of  the  Unifcrsfty 
of  Gla^ow.     8vo.     145. 

(See  also  Classical  Series.) 
PolybiuS.— THE  HISTORIES.     Transkted,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  E.  S.  Shuckburgh,  M.A.  Svo.     [In preparaiion. 
Sallust. — CATILINE    and    JUGURTHA.      Translated,   with 
Introductory  Essays,  by  A.  W.  Pollard,  B.A.     Crown  Svo.    6s, 
THE  CATILINE  (separately).     Crown  Svo.     31. 
(See  also  Classical  Series.) 

Studia  Scenica. — Part  L,  Section  I.  Introductory  Study  on 
the  Text  of  the  Greek  Dramas.  The  Text  of  SOPHOCLES' 
TRACHINIAE,  1-300.  By  David  S.  Margoliouth,  Fellow 
of  New  College,  Oxford.    Demy  Svo.     2s.  6d. 

Tacitus. — ^THE  ANNALS.  Edited,  with  Introductions  and 
Notes,  by  G.  O.  Holbrooke,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Trinity 
College,  Hartford,  U.S.A.     With  Maps.     Svo.     iSs. 

THE  ANNALS.  Translated  by  A.  J.  Church,  M.A.,  and  W.J. 
Brodribb,  M.A.  With  Notes  and  Maps.  New  Edition.  Cr.  Svo. 
^s.  6d. 

THE  HISTORIES.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
Rev.  W.  A.  Spooner,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  New  College,  and 
H.  M.  Spooner,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Magdalen  Collie, 
Oxford.    Svo.  \In  preparation. 

THE  HISTORY.  Translated  by  A.  T.  Church,  M.A.,  and  W. 
J.  Brodribb,  M.A.     With  Notes  and  a  Map.     Crown  Svo.    df. 

THE  AGRICOLA  AND  GERMANY,  WITH  THE  DIALOGUE 
ON  ORATORY.  Translated  by  A.  J.  Church,  M.A.,  and 
W.J.  Brodribb,  M.A.  With;  Notes  and  Maps.  New  and 
Revised  Edition.     Crown  Svo.    4/.  6d[. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STtJDY  OF  TACITUJS.  By 
A.  J.  Church,  M.A.  and  W.  J.  Brodkibf,  M.A.  Fcap.  Svo. 
I  J.  6d,     (jClassical  Writers  Series.) 
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Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus.    Rendered  into  Elfish 
Prose  with  Introductory  Essajbj  A.  Lang,  M  JL     Crown  8vo.  6s, 

Virgil.— THE  WORKS  OF  VIRGIL  RENDERED  INTO 
ENGLISH  PROSE,  with  Notes,  Introductions,  Running  Analysis, 
and  an  Index,  by  James  Lonsdale,  M.A«,  and  Samdel  Lse, 
M.A.  New  Edition.  Globe  8vo.  y.  6d, 
THE  ^NEID.  Translated  by  J.  W.  Mackail,  M.A.,  Fello«r  of 
Balliol  CoU^e,  Oxford.     Cro  atx  Svo.     Js.  6d. 


GRAMMAR,  COMPOSITION,  &  PHILrOLOGY. 

Belcher.— SHORT  exercises   in  latin  PROSE  COM- 
POSITION  AND    examination    PAPERS  IN  LATIN 
GRAMMAR,   to  which  is  prefixe<5  a  Chapter  on  Analysis  o£ 
Sentences.    By  the  Rev.  H.  Belcher,  M.A.,  Rector  of  the  High 
School,  Dunedin,  N.Z.     New  Edition.     i8mo.     is.  6d, 
KEY  TO  THE  ABOVE  (for  Teachers  only),     y.  6d, 
SHORT  EXERCISES  IN  LATIN  PROSE  COMPOSITION, 
Part  II.,  On  the  Syntax  of  Sentences,  with  an  Appendix,  includ- 
ing EXERCISES  IN  LATIN  IDIOMS,  &c     iSmo.     2J. 
KEY  TO  THE  ABOVE  (for  Teachers  only),     y. 

Blackie. — GREEK  and  ENGLISH  DIALOGUES  FOR  USE 
IN  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES.  By  John  Stuart  Blackie, 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
New  Edition.     Fcap.  Svo.     2x.  6d, 

Bryans.— LATIN  PROSE  EXERCISES  BASED  UPON 
CAESAR'S  GALLIC  WAR.  With  a  Classification  of  Caesar's 
Chief  Phrases  and  Grammatical  Notes  on  Caesar's  Usages.  By 
Clement  Bryans,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  in  Dulwich  Coll^[e. 
Extra  fcap.  Svo.     2s,  6d, 

KEY  TO  THE  ABOVE  (for  Teachers  only),     y.  6d. 

GREEK  PROSE  EXERCISES  based  upon  Thucydides.  By  the 
same  Author.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  [in  preparcUiotu 

Colson. — A  FIRST  GREEK  READER.  By  F.  H.  COLSON, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Senior 
Classical  Master  at  Bradford  Grammar  SchooL     Globe  Svo. 

[/«  prepareUion, 

Eicke.— FIRST  LESSONS  IN  LATIN.  By  K.  M.  EiCKE,  B.  A., 
Assistant-Master  in  Ouudle  School.     Globe  Svo.     2s. 

Ellis.— PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  THE  QUANTITATIVE 
PRONUNCIATION  OF  LATIN,  for  the  use  of  Clasacal 
Teachers  and  Linguists.  By  A.  J.  Ellis,  R.A.,  F.R.S.  Extra 
fcap.  J^vo-    4J.  6d, 
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England— EXERCISES  ON  latin  syntax  and  idiom 

ARRANGED  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  ROBY»S  SCHOOL 
LATIN  GRAMMAR.  By  E.  B.  England,  M.A.,  Assistant 
Lecturer  at  the  Owens  College,  Manchester.  Crown  8vo.  2J.  6d. 
Key  for  Teachers  only,  2s,  €l 

Goodwin. — Works  by  W.  W.  GooDWiN,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Greek  in  Harvard  University,  U.S.A. 
SYNTAX  OF  THE  MOODS  AND  TENSES  OF  THE  GREEK 

VERB.     New  Edition,  revised.     Crown  8vo.     6^.  6</. 
A  GREEK  GRAMMAR.     New  Edition,  revised.     Crown  8vo.    6x. 
**It   is  the  best   Greek    Grammar  of  its   size   in    the    English   language." — 
Athbn^um. 
A  GREEK  GRAMMAR  FOR  SCHOOLS.     Crown  8vo.    3^.  6rf. 

Greenwood.— THE  elements  of  greek  grammar, 

indnding  Accidence,  Irregular  Verbs,  and  Principles  of  Deriva- 
tion and  Composition ;  adapted  to  the  System  of  Crude  Forms. 
By  J.  G.  Greenwood,  Principal  of  Owens  College,  Manchester. 
New  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     5j.  6^. 

Hadley  and  Allen. — a  GREEK  grammar  FOR 
SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES.  By  James  Hadley,  late 
Professor  in  Yale  College.  Revised  and  in  part  Rewritten  by 
Frederic  de  Forest  Allen,  Professor  in  Harvard  College. 
Crown  8vo.     6j. 

Hodgson.— MYTHOLOGY  FOR  LATIN  VERSIFICATION. 
A  brief  Sketch  of  the  Fables  of  the  Ancients,  prepared  to  be 
rendered  into  Latin  Verse  for  Schools.  By  F.  Hodgson,  B.D., 
late  Provost  of  Eton.  'New  Edition,  revised  by  F.  C.  Hodgson, 
M.A.     i8mo.    5f. 

Jackson. — FIRST  STEPS  TO  GREEK  PROSE  COMPOSI- 
TION. By  Blomfield  Jackson,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  m 
King's  College  School,  ILondon.  New  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.     iSmo.     \s.  6d, 

KEY  TO  FIRST  STEPS  (for  Teachers  only).     i8mo.     y,  6d. 

SECOND  STEPS  TO  GREEK  PROSE  COMPOSITION,  with 
Miscellaneous  Idioms,  Aids  to  Accentuation,  and  Examination 
Papers  in  Greek  Scholarship.     i8mo.     2s,  6d. 

KEY  TO  SECOND  STEPS  (for  Teachers  only).     i8mo.     y.  6d. 

Kynaston.— EXERCISES  IN  THE  COMPOSITION  OF 
GREEK  IAMBIC  VERSE  by  •  Translations  from  English  Dra- 
matists. By  Rev.  H.  Kynaston,  D.D.,  Principal  of  Cheltenham 
College.  With  Introduction,  Vocabulary,  &c.  New  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  5^. 
KEY  TO  TriE  SAME  (for  Teachersonly).    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  4^.  6d. 
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Lopton^ — AS     INTRODUCnOX    TO     LATIX     FTJGIAC 

VEkSE  COMPOSITION.    By  J.  H.  I^uftcs,  M.A-,  Sg-y?rscry 

of  S:-  Paul's  S<±ocl,  arid  fonrgriy  FcHzw  a£  Sc  Jotn's  Co^kge, 

Cacibrid?*.     2/.  6<^ 

LATIN    RENDERING  OF  THE  EXERCISES  IN  PART  IL 

Mackie. — paralxel  passages  for  translation 

INTO  GREfeK  AND  ENGLISH.  CutfaHj  gnisssed  fior  tbe 
ti5«  of  College^  aad  Scbook.  Whh  Indgrcs.  By  Rer.  Eiiis  C- 
MACKif,  CiL»ical  MjL-tcr  at  Hevcisham  GmnBar  S<^ool.  Globe 
8vo.     4J.  6(/. 

Macmillan. — first  latin  grammar.    By  m.  c.  Mac 

MILLAJr,  M-A.,  late  S<^ioIar  of  Chrst's  College,  Cambridge; 
fometime  Assistant- Vfaster  in  St.  Fanl's  Sd^ooL  New  Edi&oOy 
enlarged.  Fcap.  8vo.  u.  6d.  A  Short  Syntax  is  in  pi^Htra- 
tion  to  follow  the  Accidesck. 

Macmillan's  Latin  Course,    first  fart.    By  a.  m. 

CcoK,  M.A.,  Assastant'Master  at  St.  FraTs  SdiooL  Glebe  8vt». 
2/.  6d.         *  ^^Thi  Second  Fart  is  in  pr^aratiom 

Macmillan's  Shorter  Latin  Course.    By  A.  M.  Cook, 

M.A.,Ajdstant-Master  at  St.Fanl's  School.  Being  an  atrnd^racnt 
of  "  Macmillan's  Latin  Course,"  First  Year.     Globe  8to.     tr.  6<^ 

Marshall.— A  table  of  irregular  greek  verbs, 

dassified  according  to  the  arrangement  of  Cnrtius*s  Gredi  Graimnar. 
By  J.  M.  Marshall,  M.A,  Head  Master  of  the  Grammar 
School,  Durham.     New  Edition.    8vo.     w. 

Mayor  (John  E.  B.) — FIRST  greek  reader.    Edited 

after  Karl  Halm,  with  Corrections  and  large  Additions  by  Pro- 
fessor John  E.  B.  Mayor,  M.A.,  FeUow  of  St.  John's  CoU^e, 
Cambridge.     New  Edition,  revised.     Fcap.  8to.    4^.  ^. 

Mayor  Joseph  B.)— greek  for  beginners.   By  the 

Rev.  j:  B.  Mayor,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Classical  literatore  in 
King's  CoUege,  London.  Part  L,  mth  Vocabulary.  \s.  6d. 
Parts  II.  and  HI.,  with  Vocabulary  and  Index,  y.  6d,  Complete 
in  one  VoL  fcap.  8vo.  41.  6(L 
Nixon.— PARALLEL  EXTRACTS,  Arranged  for  Translation  into 
English  and  Latin,  with  Notes  on  Idioms.  By  J.  E.  Nixon, 
M.  A.,  Fellow  and  Classical  Lecturer,  King's  CoU^e,  Cambridge. 
Part  i;— Historical  and  Epistolary.  New  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.  Crown  8vo.  3^.  6d. 
PROSE  EXTRACTS,  Arranged  for  Translation  into  English  and 
Latin,  with  General  and  Special  Prefaces  on  Style  and  Idiom. 
L  Oratorical  II.  Historical  IlL  PhUosophical  and  Miscella- 
neous.    By  the  same  Author.     Crown  8vo.     31.  6d, 
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Peile.— A  PRIMER  OF  PHILOLOGY.      By  J.   Peile,  M.A., 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.     i8mo.     is. 

Postgate    and    Vince.— a   dictionary  of  latin 

ETYMOLOGY.    By  J.  P.  Postgate,  M.A.,  and  C.  A.  Vince, 
M.A.  [In  preparation. 

Potts  (A.  W.)— Works  by    Alexander    W.   Potts,    M.A., 
LL.D.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,    Cambridge ;    Head 
Master  of  the  Fettes  College,  Edinburgh. 
hints  towards  latin  prose  COMPOSITION.     New 

Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.     3^ 
PASSAGES   FOR  TRANSLATION   INTO  LATIN  PROSE. 
Edited  with  Notes  and  References  to  the  above.    New  Edition, 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.     2s,  6d. 
LATIN  VERSIONS   OF  PASSAGES  FOR  TRANSLATION 
INTO  LATIN  PROSE  (for  Teachers^  only).     2s,  6d, 
Reid. — A  GRAMMAR  OF  TACITUS.     By  J.  S.  Reid,  M.L., 
Fellow  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  [In  preparation. 

A    GRAMMAR    OF   VERGIL.     By  the  same  Author. 

[In  pr^aration 
♦^*  Similar  Grammars  to  other  Classical  Authors  will  probably  follow^ 

Roby.— A  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE,  from 

Plautus  to  Suetonius.    By  H.  J.  Roby,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St. 

John's  Collie,    Cambridge.      In  Two   Parts.      Third   Edition. 

Part  I.  containing: — Book  I.    Sounds.      Book  II.    Inflexions. 

Book  III.    Word-formation,     Appendices.     Crown  8vo.  8j.  6d. 

Part  11.  Syntax,  Prepositions,  &c.     Crown  8vo.     los.  6d. 
**  Marked  by  the  clear  and  practised  insight  of  a  master  in  bis  art.    A  book  that 
would  do  honour  to  any  country."— Athkn^kum. 
SCHOOL  LATIN  GRAMMAR.     By  the  same  Author.     Crown 

8vo.    5j. 
Rush.— SYNTHETIC   LATIN   DELECTUS.      A    First  Latin 

Construing  Book  arranged  on    the    Principles  of  Grammatical 

Analysis.     With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.     By  E.  Rush,  B.A. 

With  Preface  ^  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Moulton,  M.A.,  D.D,     New 

and  Enlarged  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.     2j.  6d. 
Rust — FIRST  STEPS  TO  LATIN  PROSE  COMPOSITION. 

By  the  Rev.   G.  Rust,    M.A.,   of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford, 

Master  of   the  Lower  School,  King's  College,  London.     New 

Edition.     i8mo.     it.  6d. 
KEY  TO  THE  ABOVE.     By  W.  M.  Yates,  Assistant-Master  in 

the  High  School,  Sale.     i8mo.     3^.  6d. 
Rutherford. — Works  by  the  Rev.  W.  GuNioN  Rutherford^ 

M.  A.,  LL.D.,  Head-Master  of  Westminster  School. 
A  FIRST  GREEK  GRAMMAR.     New  Edition^  enlarged.   Extra 

fcap.  Svo.     is,  6d4 
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Rutherford. — Works  by  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Rutherford,  M.A., 

{continued) — 
REX  LEX.       A  Short  Digest  of  the  principal  Relations  between 

Latin,  Greek,  and  Anglo-Saxon  Sounds.     8vo.       [In preparaium. 
THE    NEW    PHRYNICHUS;     being  a  Revised  Text  of   the 

Edoga  of  the  Grammarian  Phrynichus.     With  Introdnction  and 

Commentary.     8vo.     I&r. 

Simpson.— LATIN  PROSE  AFTER  THE  BEST  AUTHORS. 
By  F.  P.  Simpson,  B.  A.,  late  Scholar  of  Balliol  Collie,  Oxfcwd. 
Part  I.     CiESARIAN  PROSE.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.     2x.  6d, 
KEY  TO  THE  ABOVE,  for  Teachers  only.     Extra  fc^.    8vo.   S'. 

Thring. — Works  by  the  Rev.  E.  Thring,  M.A.,  Head-Master  of 

Uppingham  SchooL 
A    LATIN   GRADUAL.      A   First  Latin  Construing  Book  for 

Beginners.      New  Edition^   enlarged,  with    Colonred    Sentence 

Maps.     Fcap.  8vo.     2s,  6d, 
A  MANUAL  OF  MOOD  CONSTRUCTIONS.  Fcap.8vo.  is.6tL 

White.— FIRST  LESSONS  IN  GREEK.  Adapted  to  GOOD- 
WIN'S GREEK  GRAMMAR,  and  designed  as  an  introduction 
to  the  ANABASIS  OF  XENOPHON.  By  John  Wiluams 
White,  Ph.D.,  Assistant- Professor  of  Greek  in  Harvard  Univer- 
sity.    Crown  8vo.    41.  6d, 

Wright. — Works  by  J.   Wright,   M.A.,  late  Head  Master  of 

Sutton  Coldfield  School. 
A  HELP  TO  LATIN  GRAMMAR ;  or.  The  Form  and  Use  of 

Words  in  Latin,  with  Progressive  Exercises.    Crown  8vo.    41.  6d, 
THE  SEVEN  KINGS  OF  ROME.     An  Easy  Narrative,  abridged 

from  the  First  Book  of  Livy  by  the  omission  of  Difficult  Passages  ; 

being  a  First  Latin  Reading  Book,  with  Grammatical  Notes  and 

Vocabulary.     New  and  revised  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.     3X.  6d» 
FIRST  LATIN  STEPS ;    OR,  AN  INTRODUCTION  BY   A 

SERIES    OF    EXAMPLES    TO    THE    STUDY  OF    THE 

LATIN  LANGUAGE.     Crown  8vo.     y. 

ATTIC    PRIMER.     Arranged  for  the  Use  of  Banners.     Extra 

fcap.  8vo.     2s,  6d, 
A    COMPLETE    LATIN    COURSE,    comprising   Rules    with 

Examples,  Exercises,  both  Latin  and  English,  on  each  Rule,  and 

Vocabularies.     Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

Wright  (H.  C.)— EXERCISES  on  THE  LATIN  SYNTAX. 
By  Rev.  H.  C.  Wright,  B.  A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Hafleybury. 
Collie.     i8mo,  [In  preparations 
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ANTIQUITIES,   ANCIENT   HISTORY,  AND 
PHILOSOPHY. 

Arnold.— Works  by  W.  T.  Arnold,  M.  A. 
A  HANDBOOK  OF  LATIN  EPIGRAPHY.       Un  preparation, 
THE  ROMAN  SYSTEM  OF  PROVINCIAL  ADMINISTRA- 
TION TO  THE  ACCESSION   OF  CONSTANTINE   THE 
GREAT.     Crown  8vo.     6j. 

Arnold  (T.)— the  SECOND  PUNIC  WAR.  Being  Chapters  of 
THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  By  the  late  Thomas  Arnold, 
D.D.,  formerly  Head  Master  of  Rugby  School,  and  Regius  Professor 
of  Modem  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Edited,  with  Notes, 
by  W.  T.  Arnold,  M.  A.     With  8  Maps.     Crown  8vo.     8j.  6^. 

Beesly.— STORIES  from  the  history  of  rome. 

By  Mrs.  Beesly.    Fcap.  8vo.    2j.  6d. 

Classical  Writers.— Edited  by  John  Richard  Green,  M.A., 

LL.D.    Fcap.  8vo.     i/.  6//.  each. 
EURIPIDES.     By  Professor  Mahaffv. 
MILTON.     By  the  Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  M.A. 
LIVY.     By  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Capes,  M.A. 
VIRGIL.     By  Professor  Nettleship,  M.A. 
SOPHOCLES.    By  Professor  L.  Campbell,  M.A. 
DEMOSTHENES.     By  Professor  S.  H.  Butcher,  M.A. 
TACITUS.      By  Professor  A.  J.    Church,   M.A.,  and   W.  J. 

Brodribb,  M.A. 

Freeman.— HISTORY  of  ROME.  By  Edward  A.  Free- 
man, D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Hon.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
Regius  Professor  of  Modem  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
(Historical  Course  for  Schools,)     i8mo.  \_ln  preparation. 

A  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  By  the  same  Author. 
Crown  8vo.  \In  preparation, 

HISTORICAL  ESSAYS.  Second  Series.  [Greek  and  Roman 
History.]    By  the  same  Author..    8vo.   I  ox.  €d, 

Geddes.  —  the  problem  of  the  Homeric  poems. 

By  W.   D.   Geddes,   Principal  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 
8vo.    I4r. 

Gladstone. — Works  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P. 

THE  TIME  AND  PLACE  OF  HOMER.     Crown  8vo.     6j.  dd. 

A  PRIMER  OF  HOMER.     i8mo.     \s, 

Jackson. — a  MANUAL   OF    GREEK    PHILOSOPHY.       By 

Henry  Jackson,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Fellow  and  Praelector  in  Ancient 

Philosophy,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  \In  preparation. 
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Jebb. — Works  by  R.  C.  Jebb,  M.  A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Greek 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

THE  ATTIC  ORATORS  FROM  ANTIPHON  TO  ISAEOS. 
2  vols.     8vo.     2$S. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  ATTIC  ORATORS,  ANTIPHON, 
ANDOKIDES,  LYSIAS,  ISOKRATES,  AND  ISAEOS. 
Edited,  with  Notes.  Being  a  companion  volume  to  the  preceding 
work.     8vo.     I2J.  6d. 

A  PRIMER  OF  GREEK  LITERATURE.     i8mo.     is. 

Kiepert. — MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY,  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  of  Dr.  Heinrich  Kiepert.  Crown  8vo.  5j. 

Mahafify. — Works  by  J.  P.  Mahapfy,  M.  A.,  Fellow  and  Professor 
of  Ancient  History  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  Hon.  Fellow 
of  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  GREECE;  from  Homer  to  Menander. 
Fifth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.     Crown  8vo.     gs. 

RAMBLES  AND  STUDIES  IN  GIvEKCE.  With  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.     With  Map.     Crown  8vo.     los.  dd, 

A  PRIMER  OF  GREEK  ANTIQUITIES.  With  Illustrations. 
i8mo.     IS. 

EURIPIDES.     i8mo.     u.  6rf.     [Classical  Writers  Series.) 

Mayor  (J.  E.  B.)— bibliographical  clue  to  latin 

LITERATURE.     Edited  after  HUbner,  with  large  Additions 
by  Professor  John  E.  B.  Mayor.     Crown  8vo.     ioj.  6d. 

Newton. — ^essays  in  art  and  archeology.  By 
C.  T.  Newton,  C.B.,  D.C.L.,  Professor  of  Archaeology  in 
University  College,  London,  and  Keeper  of  Gi^eek  and  Roman 
Antiquities  at  the  British  Museum.     8vo.     I2s,  6d. 

Ramsay. — a  school  history  of  ROME.  By  G.  G. 
Ramsay,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow.     With  Maps.     Crown  8vo,  [In  preparation. 

Sayce.— THE  ancient  empires  of  the  east.     By 

A.   H.  Sayce,    Deputy-Professor   of   Comparative  Philosophy, 
Oxford,  Hon.  LL.D.  Dublin.     Crown  8vo.     dr. 

Wilkins.— A  PRIMER  OF  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES.  By 
Professor  WiLKlNS,  M.A.,  LL.D.     Illustrated.     i8mo.     is. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

(i)  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration,  (2)  Algebra, 
(3)  Euclid  and  Elementary  Geometry,  (4)  Trigo- 
nometry, (5)  Higher  Mathematics. 

ARITHMETIC  AND  MENSURATION. 

Aldis.— THE  GREAT  GIANT  ARITHMOS.  A  most  Elementary 
Arithmetic  for  Childrt  n.  By  Mary  Steadman  Aldis.  With 
Illustrations.     Globe  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

Brook-Smith  (J.).— ARITHMETIC  IN  THEORY  AND 
PRACTICE.  By  J.  Brook-Smith,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge ;  Bamster-at-Law ;  one  of  the  Masters  of 
Cheltenham  College.    New  Edition,  revised.    Crown  8vo.    4r.  6d. 

Candler.— HELP  TO  arithmetic.  Designed  for  the  use  of 
Schools.  By  H.  Candler,  M.A.,  Mathematical  Master  of 
Uppingham  School.     Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.     2s.  6d, 

Dalton.— RULES  AND  EXAMPLES  IN  ARITHMETIC.  By 
the  Rev.  T.  Dalton,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  in  Eton  College. 
New  Edition.     i8mo.     2s,  6d. 

[AnsTvers  to  the  Examples  are  appended. 

Lock ^ARITHMETIC  FOR  SCHOOLS.     By  Rev.  J.  B.  Lock, 

M.A.,  Senior  Fellow,  Assistant  Tutor,  and  Lecturer  of  Caius 
College,  Cambridge,  formerly  Assistant-Master  at  Eton.  "With 
Answers  and  looo  additional  Examples  for  Exercises.  Globe  8vo. 
4J.  (id.  Or  in  Two  Parts  : — Part  I.  Up  to  and  including  Practice, 
with  Answers.  Globe  8vo.  2J.  Part  II.  W!th  Answers  and 
lOOO  additional  Examples  for  Exercise.     Globe  8vo.     3^. 

*,*  The  complete  book  and  both  parts  can  also  be  obtained  without 
answers  at  the  same  price,  though  in  different  binding.  But  the  edition 
with  answers  7vill  always  be  supplied  unless  the  other  is  specially  asked  for. 

Pedley. — ^exercises    in    arithmetic    for    the    Use    of 
Schools.      Containing  more  than  7,000  original  Examples.     By 
S.  Pedley,  late  of  Tamworth  Grammar  SchooL   Crown  8vo.    5J. 
Also  in  l^wo  Parts  21.  (id,  each. 
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Smith. — Works  by  the  Rev.  Barnard  Smith,  M.A.,  late  Rector 
of  Gla^ton,  Rutland,  and  Fellow  and  Senior  Bursar  of  S.  Peter's 
Collci^e,  Cambrid'^e. 

ARITHMETIC  AND  ALGEBRA,  in  their  Principles  and  Appli- 
cation ;  with  numerous  systematically  arranged  Examples  taken 
from  the  Cambridge  Examination  Papers,  with  especial  reference 
to  the  Ordinary  Examination  for  the  B.  A.  Degree.  New  Edition, 
carefully  Revised.     Crown  8vo.     los,  6d, 

ARITHMETIC  FOR  SCHOOLS.     New  Edition.    Cr.  8V0.41.  6*/. 

A  KEY  TO  THE  ARITHMETIC  FOR  SCHOOLS.  New 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.    Ss.  6d. 

EXERCISES  IN  ARITHMETIC.  Crown  8vo,  Ump  cloth,  2s. 
With  Answers,  2s,  6d.     Answers  separately,  6d. 

SCHOOL  CLASS-BOOK  OF  ARITHMETIC.  i8mo,  doth.  31. 
Or  sold  separately,  in  Three  Parts,  is.  each. 

KEYS  TO  SCHOOL  CLASS-BOOK  OF  ARITHMETIC. 
Parts  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  2s.  6d.  each. 

SHILLING  BOOK  OF  ARITHMETIC  FOR  NATIONAL 
AND  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.  i8mo,  doth.  Or  sepa- 
rately. Part  I.  2d,  ;  Part  II.  y. ;  Part  III.  jd.     Answers,  6d. 

THE  SAME,  with  Answers  complete.     18010,  cloth,     is.  6d. 

KEY  TO  SHILLING  BOOK  OF  ARITHMETIC.    i8mo.  4*.  6d. 

EXAMINATION  PAPERS  IN  ARITHMETIC.  i8mo.  is.  6d. 
The  same,  with  Aaswers,  i8mo,  2s.     Answers,  6d, 

KEY  TO  EXAMINATION  PAPERS  IN  ARITHMETIC. 
i8mo.    4J.  6d, 

THE  METRIC  SYSTEM  OF  ARITHMETIC,  ITS  PRIN- 
CIPLES  AND  APPLICATIONS,  with  numerous  Examples 
written  expressly  for  Standard  V.  in  National  Schools.  New 
Edition.     i8mo,  cloth,  sewed.     3^. 

A  CHART  OF  THE  METRIC  SYSTEM,  on  a  Sheet,  size  42  in. 
by  34  in.  on  Roller,  mounted  and  varnished.  New  Edition. 
Price  3J.  6d. 

Also  a  Small  Chart  on  a  Card,  price  id. 

EASY  LESSONS   IN  ARITHMETIC,  combining  Exercises  in 
Reading,  Writing,  Spelling,  and  Dictation.     Part  I.  for  Standard 
I.  in  Natiofial  Sdiools.     Crown  8vo,     gd. 
EXAMINATION  CARDS  IN  ARITHMETIC.     (Dedicated  to 

Lord  Sandon.)    With  Answers  and  Hints. 
Standards  I.  and  II.  in  box,  is.     Standards  III.,  IV.,  and  V.,  in 

boxes,  IS.  each.  Standard  VI,  in  Two  Parts,  in  boxes,  is.  each. 
A  and  B  papers,  of  nearly  the  same  difficulty,  are  given  so  as  to 
prevent  copying,  and  the  colours  of  the  A  and  B  papers  differ  in  each 
Standard,  aiid  from  those  of  every  other  Standard,  so  that  a  master 
or  mistress  can  see  at  a  glance  whether  the  children  have  the  proper 
papers. 
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Todhunter.— MENSURATION  FOR  BEGINNERS.  By  I. 
ToDHUNTER,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  D.Sc,  late  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge.  With  Examples.  New  Edition.  i8mo.  2s.  6d. 
KEY  TO  MENSURATION  FOR  BEGINNERS.  By  the  Rev. 
Fr.  Lawrence  McCarthy,  Professor  of  Mathematics  hi  St. 
Peter's  College,  Agra.     Crown  870.     'js,  6d, 

ALGEBRA. 

Dalton.— RULES  AND  EXAMPLES  IN  ALGEBRA.     By  the 
Rev.    T.   Dalton,   M.A.,   Assistant-Master   of    Eton   College. 
Part  I.     New  Edition.     iSmo.     2s,     Part  II.     i8mo.     2s.  6d, 
•,*  A  Key  to  Part  /.  for  Teachers  only,  7s.  6d. 

Jones  and  Cheyne.— algebraical  exercises.  Pro- 
gressively Arranged.  By  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Jones,  M.A.,  and  C. 
H.  Cheyne,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  Mathematical  Masters  of  West- 
minster School.     New  Edition.     i8mo.     2s,  6d, 

Hall    and    Knight. — elementary  algebra   for 

SCHOOLS.  By  H.  S.  Hall,  M.A.,  formerly  Scholar  of  Christ's 
Collie,  Cambridge,  Master  of  the  Military  and  Engineering  Side, 
Clifton  College;  and  S.  R.  Knight,  B.A.,  formerly  Scholar  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  late  Assistant-Master  at  Marlborough 
College.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected.  Globe  8vo, 
bomid  in  maroon  coloured  cloth,  3^.  6d, ;  with  Answers,  bound  in 
green  coloured  cloth,  4s.  6d, 

ALGEBRAICAL  EXERCISES  and  EXAMINATION  PAPERS. 
To  accompany  ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA.  By  the  same 
Authors.     Globe  8vo.     2s,  dd, 

HIGHER  ALGEBRA.  A  Sequel  to  "ELEMENTARY 
ALGEBRA  FOR  SCHOOLS.**^  By  the  same  Authors. 
Crown  8vo.  \In  preparation. 

Smith  (Barnard).— ARITHMETIC  AND  algebra,  in  their 

Principles  and  Application ;  with  numerous  systematically  arranged 
Examples  taken  from  the  Cambridge  Examination  Papers,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  Ordinary  Examination  for  the  B.  A.  Degree. 
By  the  Rev.  Barnard  Smith,  M.  A.,  late  Rector  of  Glaston,  Rut- 
land, and  Fellow  and  Senior  Bursar  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cam- 
bridge.    New  Edition,  carefully  Revised.     Crown  8vo.     lor.  6<i 

Smith  (Charles).— Works  by  Charles  Smith,  M.A.,  FeUow 
and  Tutor  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge. 
ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA.    Globe  8vo.    \s,  ed. 
In  this  work  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  explain  the  principles  of  Algehra  in  as 
dmple  a  manner  as  possible  for  the  benefit  of  beginners,  bestowing  great  care  upon 
the  explanations  and  proofs  of  the  fundamental  operations  and  rul^ 

ALGEBRA  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES.      [/«  the  press. 
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Todhunter. — ^Works  by  L  ToDHUNTER,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  D.Sc^ 

late  of  St.  John's  CoUege,  Cambridge. 

"  Mr.  Todhunter  is  chiefly  known  to  Students  of  Mathematics  as  the  author  of  a 

series  of  admirable  mathematical  text-books,  which  possess  the  rare  qualities  of  bemg 

clear  in  style  and  absolutely  free  from  mistakes,  typographical  or  other."— -Satukoav 

Rkview. 

ALGEBRA    FOR    BEGINNERS.     With    nnmerons    Examples. 

New  Edition.     i8mo.     2s,  6d. 
KEY  TO  ALGEBRA  FOR  BEGINNERS.    Crown  Syo.    6s,  6d. 
ALGEBRA.     For  the  Use  of  Coll^:es  and  Schools.     New  Edition. 

Crown  8vo.     Js,  6d, 
KEY  TO  ALGEBRA  FOR  THE  USE  OF  COLLEGES  AND 
SCHOOLS.     Crown  8va     los,  6d. 


EUCLID,  St  ELEMENTARY  GEOMETRY. 
Constable. — geometrical    exercises     for     be- 

GINNERS.    By  Samuel  Constable,    Crown  8vo.    y.  6d. 

Cuthbertson.— EUCLIDIAN  GEOMETRY.  By  Francis 
CuTHBERTSON,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Head  Mathematical  Master  of  the 
City  of  London  School.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.     4jp.  6d, 

Dodgson. — Works  by  Charles  L.  Dodgson,  M.A.,  Student  and 
late  Mathematical  Lecturer  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
EUCLID.    BOOKS  I.  and  II.     Fourth  Edition,  with  words  sub- 
stituted for  the  Algebraical   Symbols  used  in  the  First  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     2s. 
%*  The  text  of  this  Edition  has  been  ascertained,  by  counting  the  words,  to  be 

Uss  than  fixtt-trventh*  ci  that  contained  in  the  ordinary  editions. 

EUCLID    AND   HIS    MODERN  RIVALS.     Second    Edition. 
Crown  8vo.    6s, 

Eagles.— CONSTRUCTIVE  GEOMETRY  OF  PLANE 
CURVES.  By  T.  H.  Eagles,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Geometrical 
Drawing,  and  Lecturer  in  Architecture  at  the  Royal  Indian  En- 
gineering College,  Cooper's  Hill.  With  numerous  Examples. 
Crown  8vo.     I2J. 

Hall    and    Stevens. — a  text  BOOK  OF   EUCLID'S 

ELEMENTS.  Including  alternative  Proofs,  together  with  additional 

Theorems  and    Exercises,  classified  and   arranged.      By  H.   S. 

Hall,  M.A.,  and  F.   H.   Stevens,  M.A.,  Assistant-Masters  in 

Clifton  College.     Globe  8vo. 
*^*  Part  I.f  containing  Books  /.  and  II. ,  will  be  published  before  the  end 

of  the  year.     Price  2S, 
Halsted.— THE  elements  of  geometry.     ByGEOROB 

Bruce  Halsted,  Professor  of  Pure  and  Applied  Mathematics 

in  the  Uniyernty  of  Texas.    8vo.    lai.  6d, 
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Kitchener. — ^A  GEOMETRICAL  NOTE-BOOK,  containing 
Easy  Problems  in  Geometrical  Drawing  preparatory  to  the  Study 
of  Geometry.  For  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  F.  E.  Kitchener, 
M.A.,  Head-Master  of  the  Grammar  School,  Newcastle,  Stafford- 
shire.    New  Edition.     4to.     2s, 

Mault— NATURAL     GEOMETRY:    an    Introduction    to    the 
Logical    Study  of   Mathematics.     For    Schools    and    Technical 
Classes.     With  Explanatory  Models,   based   upon    the    Tachy- 
metrical  works  of  Ed.  Lagout.     By  A.  Mault.     i8mo.     is. 
Models  to  Illustrate  the  above,  in  Box,  12s,  6d, 

Snowball— THE  ELEMENTS  OF  PLANE  AND  SPHERI- 
CAL TRIGONOMETRY.  By  J.  C.  Snowball,  M.A.  Four 
teeenth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     7^.  6d, 

Syllabus  of  Plane  Geometry  (corresponding  to  Euclid, 

Books  I. — ^VL).    Prepared  by  the  Association  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  Geometrical  Teaching.     New  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     ix. 

Todhunter.— THE  elements  of  EUCLID.  For  the  Use 
of  Colleges  and  Schools.  By  I.  Todhunter,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  D.Sc, 
of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  New  Edition.  i8mo.  3^  6d, 
KEY  TO  EXERCISES  IN  EUCLID.    Crown  8vo.    Ss.  6d, 

Wilson  (J.  M.).— ELEMENTARY  GEOMETRY.  BOOKS 
I. — ^V.  Containing  the  Subjects  of  Euclid's  first  Six  Books.  Fol- 
lowing the  Syllabus  of  the  Geometrical  Association.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  M.  Wilson,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Clifton  Collie.  New 
Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.    4s,  6d, 

TRIGONOMETRY. 

Beasley.— -AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  PLANE 
TRIGONOMETRY.  With  Examples.  By  R.  D.  Beasley, 
M.A.     Ninth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    Crown  8vo.    y.  Sd, 

Lock. — ^Works  by  Rev.  T.  B.  Lock,  M.  A.,  Senior  Fellow,  Assistant 

Tutor  and  Lecturer  in  Mathematics,  of  Gronville  and  Cains  College, 

Cambridge ;  late  Assistant-Master  at  Eton. 
TRIGONOMETRY  FOR  BEGINNERS,  as  far  as  the  Solution  of 

Triangles.     Globe  8vo.     2s.  6d. 
ELEMENTARY  TRIGONOMETRY.     Fourth  Edition  (in  this 

edition  the  chapter  on  logarithms  has  been  carefully  revised). 

Globe  8vo.     4^.  6d. 
Mr.  E.  J.  RouTH  writes : — "  It  is  an  able  treatise.    It  takes  the  diflScolties  of  the 
mbject  one  at  a  time,  and  so  leads  the  young  student  easily  along," 

HIGHER  TRIGONOMETRY.     Globe  8vo.    4? .  6d. 
Botfx  Parts  complete  in  One  Volume.     Globe  8vo.     fs,  6d, 
(See  also  under  ArkkmOic,) 
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McClelland  and  Preston a  treatise  ON  sphericax 

TRIGONOMETRY.     With  nnmerous  Examples.     By  Whxiam 

J.  M*Clelland,  Sch.B.A.,  Principal  of  the  Incorporated  Soddty's 

School,  Santry,  Dublin,  and  Thomas  Preston,  Sch.B.A.      In 

Two  Parts.     Crown  8vo.     Part  L  To  the  End  of  SolndcMi  of 

Triangles,  4r.  6d,     Part  II.,  5x. 
Todhunter.— Works  by  L  Todhuntbr,  ^^.A.,  F.R.a,  D.Sc, 

late  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
TRIGONOMETRY     FOR     BEGINNERS.       With     numerous 

Examples.     New  Edition.     iSmo.     2x.  6d, 
KEY  TO  TRIGONOMETRY  FOR  BEGINNERS.    Crown  8va 

%s.6d. 
PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY.     For  Schools  and  CoU^es.     New 

Edition.     Crown  8vo.     5^. 
KEY  TO  PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY.     Crown  8vo.     lar.  6iL 
A  TREATISE  ON   SPHERICAL  TRIGONOMETRY.     New 

Edition,  enlarged.     Crown  8vo.     4r.  6d. 
(See  also  under  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration^  Algebra^  and  Higher 
Mathematics,) 

HIGHER  MATHEMATICS. 

Airy. — Worksby  Sir G. B.  Airy, K.C.B.,  formerly  Astronomer- Royal. 

ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  PARTIAL  DIFFERENTIAL 
EQUATIONS.  Designed  for  the  Use  of  Students  in  the  Univer- 
sities.    With  Diagrams.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     5x.  6rf. 

ON  THE  ALGEBRAICAL  AND  NUMERICAL  THEORY 
OF  ERRORS  OF  OBSERVATIONS  AND  THE  COMBI- 
NATION OF  OBSERVATIONS.  Second  Edition,  revised. 
Crown  8vo.    6j.  6^. 

Alexander  (T.).— elementary  applied  mechanics. 

Being  the  simpler  and  more  practical  Cases  of  Stress  and  Strain 
wrought  out  individually  from  first  principles  by  means  of  Elemen- 
tary Mathematics.  By  T.  Alexander,  C.E.,  Professor  of  Civil 
Engineering  in  the  Imperial  College  of  Engineering,  Tokei, 
Jaoan.     Part  I.     Crown  8vo.    41.  6^. 

Alexander  and  Thomson.-— elementary  applied 

MECHANICS.  By  Thomas  Alexander,  C.E.,  Professor  of 
Engineering  in  the  Imperial  College  of  Engineering,  Tokei,  Japan ; 
and  Arthur  Watson  Thomson,  C.E.,  B.Sc,  Professor  of 
Engineering  at  the  Royal  College,  Cirencester.  Part  IL  Trans- 
verse Stress.  Crown  8vo.  loj.  6d, 
Boole. — THE  CALCULUS  OF  FINITE  DIFFERENCK^. 
By  G.  Boole,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  late  Professor  of  Mathematics  In 
the  Queen's  University,  Ireland.  Third  Edition,  revised  by 
J.  F.  Moulton.     Crown  8vo.     lOf.  (ni. 
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Cambridge  Senate-House  Problems  and  Riders, 
with  Solutions: — 

.  1875— PROBLEMS   AND   RIDERS.     By  A.   G.    Greenhill, 
M.A.     Crown  8vo.     Ss,  6d, 
i878~SOLUTIONS  OF  SENATE-HOUSE  PROBLEMS.     By 
the  Mathematical  Moderators  and  Examiners.    Edited  by  J.  W.  L. 
Glaisher,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     12s. 

Carll. — A  TREATISE  ON  THE  CALCULUS  OF  VARIA- 
-TIONS.  Arranged  with  the  purpose  of  Introducing,  as  well  as 
Illustrating,  its  Principles  to  the  Reader  by  means  of  Problems, 
and  Designed  to  present  in  all  Important  Particulars  a  Complete 
View  of  the  Present  State  of  the  Science.  By  Lewis  Buffett 
Carll,  A.M.     Demy  8vo.     21s. 

Cheyne. — AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  THE  PLAN- 
ETARY THEORY.  By  C.  H.  H.  Cheyne,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S. 
With  a  Collection  of  Problems.  Third  Edition.  Edited  by  Rev. 
A.  Freeman,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S.     Crown  8vo.     Js,  6d. 

Christie.— A  COLLECTION  OF  ELEMENTARY  TEST- 
QUESTIONS  IN  PURE  AND  MIXED  MATHEMATICS ; 
with  Answers  and  Appendices  on  Synthetic  Division,  and  on  the 
Solution  of  Numerical  Equations  by  Homer's  Method.  By  James 
R.  Christie,  F.R.S.,  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich. 
Crown  8vo.    Ss.  6d. 

ClausiuS.— MECHANICAL  THEORY  OF  HEAT.  By  R. 
Clausivs.  Translated  by  Walter  R.  Browne,  M.A.,  late 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     Crown  8vo.     icw.  6d, 

Clifford. — THE  ELEMENTS  OF  DYNAMIC.  An  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  Motion  and  Rest  in  Solid  and  Fluid  Bodies.  By  W. 
K.  Clifford,  F.R.S.,  late  Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics  and 
Mechanics  at  University  CoU^e,  London.  Part  I.~KINEMATIC. 
Crown  8vo.     *js»  6d. 

Cockshott  and  Walters.— a  treatise  on  geometri- 
cal conic  SECTIONS.  By  Arthur  Cockshott,  M.A., 
Assistant-Master  at  Eton,  and  F.  B.  Walters,  M.A.,  Principal 
of  King  William's  College,  Isle  of  Man.    Crown  8vo. 

[In  preparation. 

CotteriH. — APPLIED  MECHANICS  :  an  Elementary  General 
Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  Structures  and  Machines.  By 
James  H.  Cotterill,  F.R.S.,  Associate  Member  of  the  Council 
of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects,  Associate  Member  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Professor  of  Applied  Mechanics  in 
the  Royal  Naval  College,  Greenwich.     Medium  .8vo.     i&j. 

Pay  (R.  E.)  —electric  light  arithmetic.    By  R.  E. 

Day,  M.A.,  Evening  Lecturer  in  Experimental  Physics  at  King's 
College,  London.    Pott  8vo.    2x. 
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Drew.— <JEOMETRICAL  TREATISE  ON  CONIC  SECTIONS. 
By  W.  H.  Drew,  M.A.,  St  John's  Cc^cge,  Cambridge.  New 
Edition,  enlarged.     Crown  8vo.     5^. 

Dyer.— EXERCISES  IN  ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY.  ^  Com- 
piled and  arranged  by  J.  M.  Dyer,  M.A.,  Senior  Mathematical 
Master  in  the  Classical  Department  of  Cheltenham  College.  With 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.    4s,  6d. 

Eagles.— CONSTRUCTIVE  GEOMETRY  OF  PLANE 
CURVES.  By  T.  H.  Eagles,  M.  A.,  Instructor  in  Geometrical 
Drawing,  and  Lecturer  in  Architecture  at  the  Royal  Indian  En- 
gineering College,  Cooper's  Hill.  With  numerous  Examples. 
Crown  8vo.     12j. 

Edgar  (J.  H.)  and  Pritchard  (G.  S.).— notebook  ON 

PRACTICAL  SOLID  OR  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY. 
Containing  Problems  with  help  for  Solutions.  By  J.  H.  Edgar, 
M.A.,  Lecturer  on  Mechanical  Drawing  at  the  Royal  School  of 
Mines,  and  G.  S.  Pritchard.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  by 
Arthur  Mebze.    Globe  8vo.    4^.  6</. 

Edwards. — an  elementary  treatise  on  the  dif- 
ferential CALCULUS.  With  Applications  and  numerous 
Examples.  By  Joseph  Edwards,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of 
Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge.     Crown  8vo.       [Itt  the  press. 

Ferrers. — ^Works  by  the  Rev.  N.  M.  Ferrers,  M.A.,  Master  of 
Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  TRILINEAR  CO- 
ORDINATES, the  Method  of  Reciprocal  Polars,  and  the  Theory 
of  Projectors.     New  Edition,  revised.     Crown  8vo.     dr.  (xL 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  SPHERICAL  HAR- 
MONICS, AND  SUBJECTS  CONNECTED  WITH 
THEM.     Crown  8vo.     7j.  (id, 

Forsyth,— A  treatise  on  differential  EQUA- 
TIONS. By  Andrew  Russell  Forsyth,  M.  A.,  F.ILS.,  Fellow 
and  Assistant  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     8vo.     141. 

Frost — Works  by  Percival  Frost,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  formerly  Fellow 
of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge ;  Mathematical  Lecturer  at 
King's  C<^cge. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  CURVE  TRACING.  By 
Pbrcival  Frost,  M.  A.  ^  8vo.     12. 

SOLID  GEOMETRY.     Third  Edition.     Demy  $vo.     l^. 

Greaves. — A  treatise  on  elementary  statics.  By 

John  Grbavbs,  M.A.,    FeUow  and  Mathenutical   ^..^pturer  of 
Christ's  College,  Cambrid^     CzownSvo.    161;  ^, 
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Grcenhill.— DIFFERENTIAL  AND  INTEGRAL  CAL- 
CULUS. With  Applications.  By  A.  G.  Greenhill,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Mathematics  to  the  Senior  Class  of  Artillery  Officers, 
Woolwich,  and  Examiner  in  Mathematics  to  the  University  of 
London.     Crown  8vo.     7^.  6^. 

Hemiiiing. — ^an   elementary  treatise   on  the 

DIFFERENTIAL  AND  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS,  for  the 
Use  of  Colleges  and  Schools.     By  G.  W.    Hemming,    M.A., 
'  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.     Second  Edition,  with 
Corrections  and  Additions.    8vo.     gs. 

Ibbetson.— THE  mathematical  theory  of  per. 

FECTLY  ELASTIC   SOLIDS,  with  a  short  account  of  Viscous 

Fluids.  An  Elementary  Treatise.    By  William  John  Ibbetson, 

B.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  Senior  Scholar  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge. 

8vo.  [/n  the  press, 

Jellet  (John  H.).— a  TREATISE   ON  THE  THEORY  OF 

FRICTION.     By  John  H.  Jellet,  B.D.,  Provost  of  Trinity 

College,  Dublin;  President  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.     8vo. 

8j.  6//. 
Johnson. — Works  by  WiLLiAM  WoOLSEY  JOHNSON,  Professor  of 

Mathematics  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  Annopolis,  Maryland. 
INTEGRAL    CALCULUS,    an    Elementary  Treatise    on    the; 

Founded  on  the  Method  of  Rates  or  Fluxions.     Demy  8vo.     8j. 
CURVE    TRACING    IN     CARTESIAN    CO-ORDINATES. 

Crown  8vo.     41.  6d, 

Kelland  and    Tait. — introduction   to    quater- 

NIONS,  with  numerous  examples.  By  P.  Kelland,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  and  P.  G.  Tait,  M.A.,  Professors  in  the  Department  of 
Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.    7j.  dd, 

Kempe.— HOW  TO  DRAW  A  STRAIGHT  LINE :  a  Lecture 
on  Linkages.  By  A.  B.  Kempe.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. 
I  J.  6^.     {Nature  Series,) 

Kennedy.— THE  MECHANICS  OF  MACHINERY.  By  A. 
B.  W.  Kennedy,  M.Inst. C.E.,  Professor  of  Engineering  and 
Mechanical  Technolosy  in  University  College,  London.  With 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  [Nearly  ready. 

Knox.— DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS  FOR  BEGINNERS. 
By  Alexander  Knox.     Fcap.  8vo.     3^.  6d, 

Lock.— DYNAMICS  FOR  BEGINNERS.  By  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
Lock,  M.A,,  Author  of  **Trig<mometry,"  "Arithmetic  for 
Sdiools,"  &c     Globe  8vo.  [In  the  press, 

Lupton« — CHEMICAL  ARITHMETIC.  With  1,200  Examples. 
^  Sydney  Lupton,  M.A.,  F.C.S.,  F.LC,  founerly  Assfetant 
Master  in  Harrow  SdtooL    Seoond  Edition.    Fa^  Svo.    4X.  td^ 
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Macfarlanc— PHYSICAL  arithmetic.  By  Axexandsr 
Macfarlank,  M.  a.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.E.,  Examiner  in  Mathematics 
to  the  University  of  Edinburgh.     Crown  8vo,     yx.  6d. 

MacGregOr.— KINEMATICS  and  dynamics.  An  Ele- 
mentary Treatise.  By  J.  G.  MacGregor,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  Dalhonsie  CoUege,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.     Crown  8vo. 

[IntAepras. 

Merriman.— ATEXTBOOK  of  the  method  of  least 

SQUARES.  By  Mansfield  Merriman,  Professor  of  Civil 
Engineering  at  I,ehigh  University,  Member  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  &c.     Demy  8vo.     Ss.  6d, 

Millar.— ELEMENTS  OF  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY.  By 
J.B.  Millar,  C.E.,  Assistant  Lecturer  in  Engineering  in  Owens 
College,  Manchester.     Crown  8vo.     dr. 

Milne. — weekly  problem  papers,  with  Notes  intended 
for  the  use  of  students  preparing  for  Mathematical  Scholarships, 
and  for  the  Junior  Members  of  the  Universities  who  are  readmg 
for  Mathematical  Honours.  By  the  Rev.  John  J.  Milne,  M.A., 
late  Second  Master  of  Heversham  Grammar  School.  Pott  8vo. 
4f .  6d. 
SOLUTIONS   TO   WEEKLY  PROBLEM  PAPERS.      By  the 

same  Author.     Crown  8vo.     lo/.  6d, 
COMPANION    TO   "WEEKLY   PROBLEM    PAPERS."     By 
the  same  Author.     Crown  8vo.  [In  the  press, 

Muir. — A  TREATISE  ON  THE  THEORY  OF  DETERMI- 
NANTS. With  graduated  sets  of  Examples.  For  use  in 
Colleges  and  Schools.  By  Thos.  Muir,  M.A.,  F.R.S.K, 
Mathematical  Master  in  the  High  School  of  Glasgow.  Crown 
8vo.     7J.  6^/. 

Parkinson.— AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  ME- 
CHANICS.  For  the  Use  of  the  Junior  Classes  at  the  University 
and  the  Higher  Classes  in  Schools.  By  S.  Parkinson,  D.D., 
F.R.S.,  Tutor  and  Prselector  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
With  a  Collection  of  Examples.  Sixth  Edition,  revised.  Crown 
8vo.    9J.  (>d. 

Pirie.— LESSONS  ON  RIGID  DYNAMICS.  By  the  Rev.  G. 
PiRiE,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Queen's  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  Professor  of  Mathematios  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 
Crown  8vo.    6j. 

Puckle.— AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  CONIC  SEC- 
TIONS  AND  ALGEBRAIC  GEOMETRY.  With  Numerous 
Examples  and  Hints  for  their  Solution ;  especially  designed  for  the 
Use  of  Beginners.  By  G.  H.  Puckle,  M.A.  Fifth  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.     Crown  8va     *js,  6c 
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Reuleaux.— THE  kinematics  of  machinery.    Out. 

lines  of  a  Theory  of  Machines.  By  Professor  F.  Reuleaux. 
Translated  and  Edited  by  Professor  A.  B.  W.  Kennedy,  C.E. 
With  450  Illustrations.     Medium  8vo.     21s. 

Rice  and  Johnson — differential   CALCULUS,   an 

Elementary  Treatise  on  the  ;  Founded  on  the  Method  of  Rates  or 
Fluxions.  By  John  Minot  Rick,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
the  United  States  Navy,  and  William  Woolsev  Johnson,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy. 
Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected.  Demy  8vo.  i6j. 
Abridged  Edition,  &r. 

Robinson.— TREATISE  ON  MARINE  SURVEYING.     Pre- 
pared  for  the  use  of  younger  Naval  Officers.     With  Questions  for 
Examinations  and  Exercises  principally  from  the  Papers  of  the 
Royal  Naval  College.     With  the  results.     By  Rev.   John  L. 
Robinson,  Chaplain  and  Instructor  in  the  Royal  Naval  College, 
Greenwich.     With  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.    ys,  6d, 
CoNTBNTS. — Symbols  used  in  Charts  and  Surveying— The  Construction  and  Use 
of  Scales— Lajring  off  Angles— Fixing  Positions  by  Angles  -»  Charts  and  Chart- 
Drawing — Instruments  and  Observing  —  Base    Lines— Triangulation — Levelling— 
Tides   and    Hdal^  Observations — Soundings — Chronometers— Meridian    Distances 
—Method  of  Plotting  a  Survey— Miscellaneous  Exercises — Index. 

Routh. — Works  by  Edward  John  Routh,  D.Sc.,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  the  University  of  London,  Hon.  Fellow  of  St. 
Peter's  College,  Cambridge. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  DYNAMICS  OF  THE  SYSTEM  OF 
RIGID  BODIES.  With  numerous  Examples.  Fourth  and 
enlarged  Edition.  Two  Vols.  8vo.  Vol.  I. — ^Elementary  Parts. 
14s,     Vol.  II.— The  Advanced  Parts.     14s. 

STABILITY  OF  A  GIVEN  STATE  OF  MOTION.  PAR- 
TICULARLY STEADY  MOTION.  Adams'  Prize  Essay  for 
1877.    8vo.    &r.  6d, 

Smith  (C). — Works  by  Charles  Smith,    M.A.,   Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge. 
CONIC  SECTIONS.    Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     Js,  6d, 
AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  SOLID  GEOMETRY. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     9^.  6d,     (See  alFo  under  Algebra.) 

Tait  and  Steele.— a  treatise  on  dynamics  of  a 

PARTICLE.  With  numerous  Examples.  By  Professor  Tait 
and  Mr.  Steele.     Fifth  Edition,  revised.     CrowTi  8vo.     lis, 

Thomson.— A  treatise  on  the  motion  of  vortex 

RINGS.  An  Essay  to  which  the  Adams  Prize  was  adjudged  in 
1882  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  By  J.  J.  Thomson,  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Professor  of  Experimental 
Physics  in  the  University.     With  Diagrams.     8va     6j. 
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Todhunter.— Works  by  L  Todhunter,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  D.Sc., 

late  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

••  Mr.  Todhunter  is  chiefly^  knovm  to  students  of  Mathematics  as  the  author  of  a 

series  of  admirable  mathematical  text-books,  which  possess  the  rare  qualities  of  being 

clear  in  style   and    absolutely  free   from  mistakes,  typographical  and  other." — 

Saturday  Review. 

MECHANICS  FOR  BEGINNERS.     With  numerous  Examples. 

New  Edition.     i8mo.    4f.  6d, 
KEY  TO  MECHANICS  FOR  BEGINNERS.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  6d. 
AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE    ON  THE   THEORY   OF 

EQUATIONS.     New  Edition,  revised.     Crown  8vo.     *js,  6d. 
PLANE  CO-ORDINATE  GEOMETRY,  as  applied  to  the  Straight 

Line  and  the  Conic  Sections.     With  numerous  Examples.    New 

Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.     Crown  8vo.     7;.  6d. 
A  TREATISE  ON  THE  DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS.    With 

numerous  Examples.     New  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     los,  6d. 
A  TREATISE  ON  THE  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS  AND  ITS 

APPLICATIONS.     With  numerous  Examples.     New  Edition, 

revised  and  enlarged.    Crown  8vo.     lar.  6d. 
EXAMPLES  OF  ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY  OF  THREE 

DIMENSIONS.     New  Edition,  revised.     Crown  8vo.     41. 
A  HISTORY   OF   THE   MATHEMATICAL  THEORY   OF 

PROBABILITY,  from  the  time  of  Pascal  to  that  of  Laplace. 

8to.     i8j. 
A  HISTORY  OF  THE  MATHEMATICAL  THEORIES  OF 

ATTRACTION,  AND  THE  FIGURE  OF  THE  EARTH, 

from  the  time  of  Newton  to  that  of  Laplace.    2  vols.    8vo.     24*. 
AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  LAPLACE'S,  LAME'S, 

AND  BESSEL'S  FUNCTIONS.     Crown  8vo.     10s.  6d. 
(See  also  under  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration^  Algebra,  and  Trigonometry. ) 

Wilson  (J.  M.).— SOLID  GEOMETRY  AND  CONIC  SEC- 
TIONS. With  Appendices  on  Transversals  and  Harmonic  Division. 
For  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  Rev.  J.  M.  Wilson,  M.A.  Head 
Master  of  Clifton  College.    New  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8tvo.  3^.  6d. 

Woolwich   Mathematical   Papers,  for  Admission  into 

the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich,  1880 — 1884  inclusiye. 
Crown  8vo.     3J.  6d, 

Wolstenholme. — MATHEMATICAL  PROBLEMS,  on  Sub- 
jects included  in  the  First  and  Second  Divisions  of  the  Schedule  of 
subjects  for  the  Cambridge  Mathematical  Tripos  Examination. 
Devised  and  arranged  by  Joseph  Wolstenholme,  D.Sa,  late 
Fellow  of  Christ^s  College,  sometime  Fellow  of  St.  Jean's  Collqg:e, 
and  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Royal  Indian  Engineering 
•  College.  New  Edition,  greatly  enlarged.  8vo.  i&r. 
EXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE  IN  THE  USE  OF  SEVEN 
FIGURE  LOGARITHMS.  By  the  same  Author,  lln  preparatim. 
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(i)  Natural  Philosophy,  (2)  Astronomy,  (3) 
Chemistry,  (4)  Biology,  (5)  Medicine,  (6)  Anthro- 
pology, (7)  Physical  Geography  and  Geology,  (8) 
Agriculture,  (9)  Political  Economy,  (lo)  Mental 
and  Moral  Philosophy. 


NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Airy. — Works  by  Sir  G.  B.  Airy,  K.C.B.,  formerly  Astronomer- 
Royal. 

ON  iSOUND  AND  ATMOSPHERIC  VIBRATIONS.  With 
the  Mathematical  Elements  of  Music.  Designed  for  the  Use  of 
Students  in  the  University.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Crown  8vo      9J 

A  TREATISE  ON  MAGNETISM.  Designed  for  the  Use  of 
Students  in  the  University.     Crown  8vo.     Qr.  6^. 

GRAVITATION:  an  Elementary  Explanation  of  the  Principal 
Perturbations  in  the  Solar  System.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo. 

Alexander  (T.).— elementary  applied  mechanics. 

Being  the  simpler  and  more  practical  Cases  of  Stress  and  Strain 
wrought  out  individually  from  first  principles  by  means  of  Ele- 
mentary Mathematics.  By  T.  Alexander,  C.E.,  Professor  of 
Civil  Engineering  in  the  Imperial  College  of  Engineering,  Tokei, 
Japan.     Crown  8vo.     Part  I.     4J.  6d, 

Alexander  —  Thomson.  —  elementary    applied 

MECHANICS.  By  Thomas  Alexander,  C.E.,  Professor  of 
Engineering  in  the  imperial  College  of  Engineering,  Tokei,  Japan  : 
and  Arthur  Watson  Thomson,  C.E.,  B.Sc,  Professor  of 
Engineering  at  the  Royal  College,  Cirencester.  Part  II.  Trans- 
verse Stress  ;  upwards  of  150  Diagrams,  and  200  Examples 
carefully  worked  out ;  new  and  complete  method  for  finding,  at 
every  point  of  a  beam,  the  amount  of  the  greatest  bending 
moment  and  shearing  force  during  the  transit  of  any  set  of  leads 
fixed  relatively  to  one  another — e.g,^  the  wheels  of  a  locomotive  ; 
continuous  beams,  &c.,  &c.     Crown  8vo.     loj.  6d, 

Ball  (R.  S.).— EXPERIMENTAL  MECHANICS.  A  Course  of 
Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland. 
By  Sir  R.  S.  Ball,  M.A.,  Astronomer  Royal  for  Ireland. 
Cheaper  Issue.    Royal  Svo.     lar.  6ii, 
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Chisholm.  — THE  SCIENCE  OF  WEIGHING  AND 
MEASURING,  AND  THE  STANDARDS  OF  MEASURE 
AND  WEIGHT.  By  H.W.  Chisholm,  WarJenof  the  Standards. 
With  numerous  Illu-trations.    Crown  8vo.   4s.  6d.  {Nature  Serits), 

ClausiuS.— MECHANICAL  THEORY  OF  HEAT.  Bj  R. 
Clausius.  Tramlated  by  Walter  R.  Browne,  M.A.,  late 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     Crown  8vd.     icj.  6^. 

Cottcrill.— APPLIED  MECHANICS  :  an  Elementaiy  Goicnd 
Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  Structures  and  Machines.  By 
James  H.  Cotterill,  F.R.S.,  Associate  Member  of  the  Council 
of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects,  Associate  Member  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Professor  of  Applied  Mechanics  in 
the  Royal  Naval  College,  Greenwich.     Medium  8vo.     iS^r. 

Cumming.— AN  introduction  to  the  theory  of 

ELECTRICITY.  By  Linnaeus  Cumming,  M.A,,  one  of  the 
Masters  of   Rugby  SchooL      With  Illustrations.      Crown  Svo. 

Daniell.— A    text-book    of  the  principles   of 

PHYSICS.  By  Alfred  Daniell,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  D.Sc, 
F.R.S.E.,  late  Lecturer  on  Phjrsics  in  the  Sdiool  of  Medidne, 
Edinburgh.  With  Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Revised  and 
Enlarged,     Medium  8vo.     21/. 

Day.— ELECTRIC  LIGHT  ARITHMETIC.  By  R.  E.  Day, 
M.A.,  Evening  Lecturer  in  Experimental  Physics  at  King's 
College,  London.     Pott  8vo.     2J. 

Everett.— UNITS  and  physical  constants.  By  J.  D. 
Everett,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  Queen's  Collie,  Belfast.  Second  Edition. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.     5/. 

Gray— ABSOLUTE  MEASUREMENTS  IN  ELECTRICITY 
AND  MAGNETISM.  By  Andrew  Gray,  M.A.,  F.R.S.K, 
Professor  of  Physics  in  the  University  College  of  North  Wales. 
Crown  8vow  [New  Edition  in  the  press. 

Grove.— A  DICTIONARY  OF  MUSIC   AND    MUSICIANS. 
(a.d.  1450 — 1886).     By  Eminent  Writers,  English  and  Foreign. 
Edited  by  Sir  George  Grove,  D.C.L.,  Director  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Music,  &c.     Demy  8vo. 
Vols.  I.,  II.,  and  III.     Price  2ij.  each. 

Vol.  I.  A  to  IMPROMPTU.  Vol.  11.  IMPROPERIA  to 
PLAIN  SONG.  Vol.  IIL  PLANCHE  TO  SUMER  IS 
ICUMEN  IN.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  with  Illustrations  in  Music 
Tirpe  and  Woodcut.  Also  published  in  Parts.  Parts  I.  to  XIV., 
Parts  XIX— XXL,  price  3^.  6^.  each.  Parts  XV.,  XVL,  price  yj. 
Parts  XVII.,  XVIIL,  price  7^. 
•'  Dr.  Grove's  Dictionary  witf  be  a  boon  to  every  intelligent  lover  of  1 

Satuxday  Revibw. 
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Huxley.— INTRODUCTORY  PRIMER  OF  SCIENCE.  By  T. 
H.  Huxley,  F.R.S.,  &c.     i8mo.     is. 

Ibbetson. — ^the  mathematical  theory  of  per- 
fectly ELASTIC  SOLIDS,  with  a  Short  Account  of  Viscous 
Fluids.  An  Elementary  Treatise.  By  William  John  Ibbetson, 
B.A.,  F.R.  A.S.,  Senior  Scholar  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge.  8vo. 

[jn  the prtss, 

Kempe.— HOW  TO  DRAW  A  STRAIGHT  LINE;  a  Lecture 
on  Linkages.  By  A.  B.  Kempe.  With  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.     IX.  dd,     {Nature  Series. ) 

Kennedy. — the  MECHANICS  OF  MACHINERY.  By  A.  B. 
W.  Kennedy,  M.lnstC.E.,  Professorof  Engineering  and  Mechani- 
cal Technology  in  University  College,  London.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.  [Shortly, 

Lang.— EXPERIMENTAL  PHYSICS.  By  P.  R.  Scott  Lang, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 
With  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.  [In  the  press. 

Lupton.— NUMERICAL  TABLES  AND  CONSTANTS  IN 
ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE.  By  Sydney  Lupton,  M.A., 
F.  C.  S .,  F. I.  C. ,  Assistant  Master  at  Harrow  Sch ool.  Extra  fcap» 
Svo.     2y.  6d. 

Macfarlane,— PHYSICAL  arithmetic.  By  Alexander 
Macfarlane,  D.Sc,  Examiner  in  Mathematics  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.     Crown  Svo.     'js,  6d, 

Mayer. — sound  :  a  Series  of  Simple,  Entertaining,  and  Inex- 
pensive Experiments  in  the  Phenomena  of  Sound,  for  the  Use  of 
Students  of  every  age.  By  A.  M.  Mayer,  Professor  of  Physics 
in  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  &c.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.     2s.  6d.     {Nature  Series.) 

Mayer  and   Barnard — light  :  a  Series  of  Simple,  Enter- 
taining,  and  Inexpensive  Experiments  in  the  Phenomena  of  Light, 
for  the  Use  of  Students  of  every  age.     By  A.  M.  Mayer  and  C. 
Barnard.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.    2s.  6d. 
{Nature  Series.) 

Newton. — PRINCIPIA.  Edited  by  Professor  Sir  W.  Thomson 
and  Professor  Blackburn E.  4to,  cloth.  31J.  6d. 
THE  FIRST  THREE  SECTIONS  OF  NEWTON'S  PRIN- 
CIPIA. With  Notes  and  Illustrations.  Also  a  Collection  of 
Problems,  principally  intended  as  Examples  of  Newton's  Methods. 
By  Percival  Frost,  M.A.     Third  Editi<m.     Svo.     12s. 

Parkinson. — a  treatise  on  optics.  By  S.  Parkinson, 
D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Tutor  and  Praelector  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Crown  Svo.  los.  td. 
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Perry.  —  steam,    an  elementary  treatise.     By 

John  Perry,  C.E.,  Whitworth  Scholar,  Fellow  of  the  Chemical 

Society,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Applied  Mech- 
anics at  the  Technical  College,  Finsbuiy.  With  nunierons  Wood- 
cuts and  Numerical  Examples  and  Exercises.     l8ma    4s.  6d. 

Ramsay.— EXPERIMENTAL  PROOFS  OF  CHEMICAL 
THEORY  FOR  BEGINNERS.  By  Wiluam  Ramsay,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  University  CoU^e,  Bristol     Pott  8yo. 

Rayleigh.— THE  THEORY  OF  so  UND.  By  Lord  Rayleigh, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  Collie,  Cambridge, 
8vo.     Vol.  I.  I2J.  6i/.     VoL  II.  I2J.  6c/.      \ya.  III.  in  the  press, 

Reuleaux.— THE  kinematics  of  machinery.  Out- 
lines of  a  Theory  of  Machines.  By  Professor  F.  Reuleaux. 
Translated  and  Edited  by  Professor  A.  B.  W.  Kennedy,  C.E. 
With  450  lUoftrations.     Medium  8vo.    2\s, 

RoSCOe  and  SchuSter.—SPECTRUM  analysis.  Lectures 
delivered  in  1868  before  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  of  London. 
By  Sir  Henry  E.  Roscoi^  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
in  the  Owens  College,  Victoria  University,  Manchester.  Fourth 
Edition,  revised  and  considerably  enlarged  by  the  Author  and 
by  Arthur  Schuster,  F.R.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Applied 
Mathematics  in  the  Owens  College,  Victoria  University. 
With  Appendices,  numerous  Illustrations,  and  Plates.  Medium 
8vo.  2IX. 

Shana — an  elementary  treatise  on  heat,  in 

RELATION  TO  STEAM  AND  THE  STEAM-ENGINE. 
By  G.  Shann,  M.  A.     With  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.     4r.  dd. 

SpOttiswOOde.— POLARISATION  OF  LIGHT.  By  the  late 
W.  SPOTTISWOODE,  F.R.S.  With  many  Illustrations.  New 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     3f.  dd.     [Nature  Series,) 

Stewart  (Balfour). — Works  by  Balfour  Stewart,  F.R.S., 

Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Owens  College,  Victoria 

University,  Manchester. 
PRIMER   OF   PHYSICS.     With  numerous  Illustrations.      New 

Edition,  with  Questions.     i8mo.     ix.     [Science  Printers,) 
LESSONS   IN   ELEMENTARY   PHYSICS.       With  numerous 

Illustrations  and  Chromolitho  of  the  Spectra  of  the  Sun,  Stars, 

and  Nebulae.     New  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.     4J.  (>d, 
QUESTIONS  ON  BALFOUR  STEWART'S  ELEMENTARY 

LESSONS  IN  PHYSICS.    By  Prof.  Thomas  H.  Core,  Owens 

Collie,  Manchester.     Fcap.  8vo.     2x, 
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Stewart  and  Gee.— elementary  practical  phy- 
sics, LESSONS  IN.  By  Professor  Balfour  Stewart,  F.R.S., 
and  W.  Haldane  Gee,  B.Sc  .  Crown  8vo. 
Part  L— GENERAL  PHYSICAL  PROCESSES.    6s, 
Part  IL— ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM.        [In  the  tress. 
Part  III.— OPTICS,  HEAT,  AND  SOUND.  \In preparation. 

A  SCHOOL  COURSE  OF  PRACTICAL  PHYSICS.     By  the 
same  Authors.  \In  preparation, 

Stokes. — ON  LIGHT.  Being  the  Burnett  Lectures,  delivered  in 
Aberdeen  in  1883-1884.  By  George  Gabriel  Stokes,  M.A,, 
P.R.S.,  &C.,  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  and  Lucasian  Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Furst  Course. 
On  the  Nature  of  Light.— Second  Course.  On  Light  as 
A  Means  of  Investigation.    Crown  8vo.     2x.  (id,  each. 

\Third  Course  in  the  press. 
Stone.— AN   ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  SOUND.     By 

W.  H.    Stone,  M.D.     With  Illustrations.     i8mo.     y,  6d, 
Tait— HEAT.      By  P.  G.  Tait,   M.A.,  Sec.    R.S.E.,   formerly 
Fellow  of  St.   Peter's  College,   Cambridge,  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  m  the  University  of  Edinburgh.     Crown  8vo.     6s, 

Thompson.— ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  IN  ELECTRICITY 
AND  MAGNETISM.  By  Silvanus  P.  Thompson,  Principal 
and  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  Technical  College,  Finsbury.  With 
Illustrations.     New  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.    41.  6d, 

Thomson.— EI^ECTROSTATICS  AND  MAGNETISM,  RE- 
PRINTS OF  PAPERS  ON.  By  Sir  William  Thomson, 
'D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.S.E.,  Fellow  of  St.  Peter's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow.  Second  Edition.  Medium  8vo.  i%s. 
THE  MOTION  OF  VORTEX  RINGS,  A  TREATISE  ON. 
An  Essay  to  which  the  Adams  Prize  was  adjudged  in  1882  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  By  J.  J.  Thomson,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  Collie,  Cambridge,  and  Professor  of  Experimental  Physics 
in  the  University.     With  Diagrams.    8vo.     6*. 

Todhunter.— NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  FOR  BEGINNERS. 
By  I.  Todhunter,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  D.Sc. 
Part  I.  The  Properties  of  Solid  and  Fluid  Bodies.     i8mo.     3^.  6d, 
Part  II.  Sound,  Light,  and  Heat     i8mo.    3^.  6d, 

Turner.- HEAT  AND  ELECTRICITY,  A  COLLECTION  OF 
EXAMPLES  ON.  By  H.  H.  Turner,  B.  A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.    Crown  8vo.     2s,  6d. 

Wright  (Lewis).  —  LIGHT  ;  A  COURSE  OF  EXPERI- 
MENTAL OPTICS,  CHIEFLY  WITH  THE  LANTERN. 
By  Lewis  Wright.  With  nearly  200  Engravings  and  Coloured 
Plates.     Crown  8vo.     ^s.  6d, 
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ASTRONOBfY. 

Airy.— POPULAR   ASTRONOMY.      With  IDustratioiis  hy  Sir 
G.  B.  Airy,  K.C.B.,  fonnerly  Astronomer-RoyaL     New  Editioa. 
i8mo.     4s.  6d. 
Forbes.— TRANSIT   OF   VENUS.      By  G.    Forbes,   M.A., 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Andersoniaii  Umrcrsity, 
Glasgow.     Illustrated.     Crown  8vo.     y.dd,     {Nature  Seria^ 
Godfray. — Woiks   by   Hugh    Godfray,    M.A.,    Ma^lMrmyflCTil 
Lecturer  at  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge. 
A  TREATISE  ON  ASTRONOMY,  for  the  Use  of  Colleges  and 

Schools.     Fourth  Edition.     8vo.     \zs.  6d, 
AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  THE  LUNAR  THEORY, 
with  a  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Problem  up  to  the  time  of  Newton. 
Second  Edition,  revised.     Crown  8vo.     5x.  6d, 
Lockyer. — Works  by  J.  Norman  Lockykr,  F.R.S. 
PRIMER    OF    ASTRONOMY.       With   numerous    IHustrations. 

New  Edition.     i8mo.     is.     {Science  JYimers.) 
ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  IN  ASTRONOMY.     With  Colom^ 
Diagram  of  the  Spectra  of  the  Sun,    Stars,   and  Nebulae,  and 
numerous  Illustrations.     New  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.     5j.  6d» 
QUESTIONS  ON  LOCKYER'S  ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  IN 
ASTRONOMY.     For  the  Use  of  Schools.    By  John  Forbbs- 
Robertson.     i8mo,  cloth  limp      is,  6d. 
Newcomb. — ^popular  astronomy.     By  S.*  Newcomb, 
LL.D.,  Professor  U.S.  Naval  Observatory.   With  112  Illustrations 
and  5  Maps  of  the  Stars.     Second  Edition,  revised.    8vo.     i&r. 
"It  is  unlike  anything  else  of  its  kind,  and  will  be  of  more  use  in  ctrculatiiig a 
knonHedge  of  Astronomy  than  nine-tenths  of  the  books  which  have  appeared  on  the 
subject  of  late  years."— Saturdav  Rbvisw. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Cooke.— ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMICAL  PHYSICS.  By  JosiaH 
P.  Cooke,  Junr.,  Ervii]^  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy 
in  HarvsLrd  University.     Fourth  Edition.     Royal  8vo.     2if. 

Fleischer.— A  SYSTEM  OF  VOLUMETRIC  ANALYSIS. 
Translated,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  from  the  Second  German 
Edition  by  M.  M.  Pattison  Muir,  F.R.S.E.  With  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.     *js,  6d. 

Jones. — ^Works  by  Francis  Jones,  F.R.S.E.,  F.C.S.,  Chemical 
Master  in  the  Grammar  School,  Manchester. 
THE  OWENS  COLLEGE  JUNIOR  COURSE  OF  PRAC- 
TICAL CHEMISTRY.  With  Prefece  by  Sir  Henry  Roscoe, 
F.R.S.,  and  Illustrations.  New  Edition.  i8mo.  2x.  6d. 
QUESTIONS  ON  CHEMISTRY.  A  Series  of  Problems  and 
Exercises  in  Inorganic  and  Organic  Chemistry.     Fcap.  8vo.     3^. 
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Landauer,— BLOWPIPE  analysis.     By  j.  Landauer. 

Authorised  English  Edition  by  J.  Taylor  and  W.  E.  Kay,  of 
Owens  College,  Manchester.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.     4^.  6d. 

Lupton.— ELEMENTARY  CHEMICAL  ARITHMETIC.  With 
1,200  Problems.  By  Sydney  Lupton,  M.A.,  F.C.S.,  F.I.C., 
formerly  Assistant-Master  at  Harrow.  Second  Edition,  Kivuai 
and  Abridged,     Fcap.  Svo.     4r.  (>d. 

Muir.— PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY  FOR  MEDICAL  STU- 
DENTS. Specially  arranged  for  the  fiist  M.B.  Course.  By 
M.  M.  Pattison  Muir,  F.R.S.E.     Fcap.  Svo.     is.  6d. 

Muir  and  Wilson. — the  elements  of  thermal 

CHEMISTRY.     By  M.  M.  Pattison  Muir,  M.A.,  F.K.S.E., 
Fellow  and  Praelector  of  Chemistry  in  Gonville  and  Caius  CoU^e, 
Cambridge ;  Assisted  by  David  Muir  Wilson.     Svo.    izi  6d, 
Remsen. — Works  by  Ira  Remsen,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  CARBON ;  or,  Organic  Chemistry,  an  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of.     Crown  Svo.     6s.  6d, 

AN    INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  CHEMISTRY 
(INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY).     Crown  Svo.     dr.  6^. 
RoSCOe. — Works  by  Sir  Henry  E.  Roscoe,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  Victoria  University  the  Owens  College,  Manchester. 

PRIMER  OF  CHEMISTRY.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  New 
Edition.     With  Questions.     iSmo.     \s.     {Science  Primers,) 

LESSONS  IN  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY,  INORGANIC 
AND  ORGANIC.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Chromolitho 
of  the  Solar  Spectrum,  and  of  the  Alkalies  and  Alkaline  Earths. 
New  Edition.     Fcap.  Svo.    4^.  6d. 

A  SERIES  OF  CHEMICAL  PROBLEMS,  prepared  with  Special 
Reference  to  the  foregoing,  by  T.  E.  Thorpe,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
of  Chemistry  in  the  Yorkshire  College  of  Science,  Leeds,  Adapted 
for  the  Preparation  of  Students  for  the  Government,  Science,  and 
Society  of  Arts  Examinations.  With  a  Preface  by  Sir  Henry  E. 
RoscoE,  F.R.S.     New  Edition,  with  Key.     iSmo.     2s. 

Roscoe  and  Schorlemmer. — inorganic  and  OR- 
GANIC CHEMISTRY.  A  Complete  Treatise  on  Inorganic  and 
Organic  Chemistry.  By  Sir  Henry  E.  Roscoe,  F.R.S.,  and 
Professor  C.  Schorlemmer,  F.R.S.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Medium  Svo. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.— INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 

Vol.  L—The  Non-MetaUic  Elements.  2ix.  VoL  XL  Part  I.— 
Metals.     iSj.     Vol.  II.  Part  II.— Metals.     xSj. 

Vol.  III.— ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 
THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  THE  HYDROCARBONS  and  their 
Derivatives,  or  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY,      With   numerous 
Illustrations.    Medium  Svo.    Two  Parts.     21s,  each. 
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Roscoe  and  Schorlemmer— r^/f»M»/. 

Vol  ni.— Part  IIL    ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY,  contiimed. 

Schorlemmer. — ^a  manual  of  the  chemistry  of 

THE  CARBON  COMPOUNDS,  OR  ORGANIC  CHE- 
MISTRY.  By  C.  Schorlemmer,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Che- 
mistry  in  the  Victoria  University  the  Owens  Collie,  Manchester. 
With  Ilkistrations.  8vo.  i^, 
Thorpe.— A  SERIES  OF  CHEMICAL  PROBLEMS,  prepared 
with  Special  Reference  to  Sir  H.  E.  Roscoe's  Lessons  in  Elemen- 
tary Chemistry,  by  T.  K  Thorpe,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  Uie  Normal  School  of  Science,  South  Kensington, 
adapted  for  the  Preparation  of  Students  for  the  Government, 
Science,  and  Society  of  Arts  Examinations.  With  a  Preface  by  Sir 
Henry  E.  Roscoe,  F.R.S.   New  Edition,  with  Key.    i8mo.   2j. 

Thorpe  and  Rucker. — a  treatise  on  chemical 

PHYSICS.  By  T.  E.  Thorpe,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.  Professor  o. 
Chemistry  in  the  Normal  School  of  Science,  and  Professor  A.  W. 
Rucker.    Illustrated.    8vo.  [In  preparation 

Wright.— METALS  AND  THEIR  CHIEF  INDUSTRIAL 
APPLICATIONS.  By  C.  Alder  Wright,  D.Sc.,  &c.. 
Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  St  Marjr's  Hospital  Medical  SchooL 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.    3^.  6d, 

BIOLOGY. 

Allen. — ON  THE  COLOUR  OF  FLOWERS,  as  lUustrated  in 
the  British  Flora.  By  Grant  Allen.  With  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.    y,6d.     (Nature  Series.) 

Balfour.  — A  TREATISE  ON  COMPARATIVE  EMBRY- 
OLOGY. By  F.  M.  Balfour,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  FeUow  and 
Lecturer  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  With  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition,  reprinted  without  alteration  from  the  First 
Edition.     In  2  vols.     8vo.     VoL  I.  i8j.     Vol.  II.  21s, 

Bettany.— FIRST  LESSONS  IN  PRACTICAL  BOTANY. 
By  G.  T.  Bettany,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  form.erly  Lecturer  in  Botany 
at  Guy's  Hospital  Medical  School.     i8mo.     is. 

Bower— Vines.— A  COURSE  OF  PRACTICAL  iNSTRUC- 
TION  IN  BOTANY.  By  F.  O.  Bower,  M.A.,  F.L.S., 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  Sydney 
H.  Vines,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer,  Christ's 
Collie,  Cambridge.  With  a  Preface  by  W.  T.  Thiselton 
Dyer,  M.A.,  C.M.G.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  Director  of  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew. 

Part  L— PHANEROGAMiE  — PTERIDOPHYTA.  Crown 
8vo.     6s. 
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Darwin  (Charles).— MEMORIAL  NOTICES  OF  CHARLES 
DARWIN,  F.R.S.,  &c  By  Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  F.R.S., 
G.  J.  Romanes,  F.R.S.,  Archibald  Geikie,  F.R.S.,  and 
W.  T.  Thiselton  Dyer,  F.R.S.  Reprinted  from  Nature, 
With  a  Portrait,  engraved  by  C.  H.  Jeens.  Crown  8vo. 
2.S,  6d,     (Nature  Series,) 

Flower  and  Gadow. — an  introduction  to  the 

OSTEOLOGY  OF  THE  MAMMALIA.  By  William  Henry 
Flower,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Director  of  the  Natural  History  De- 
partments of  the  British  Museum,  late  Hunterian  Professor  of 
Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  England.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Third 
Edition.  Revised  with  the  assistance  of  Hans  Gadow,  Ph.D., 
M.A.,  Lecturer  on  the  Advanced  Morphology  of  Vertebrates  and 
Strickland  Curator  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Crown  8vo. 
los.  6d. 
Foster. — Works  by  Michael  Foster,  M.D.,  Sec.  R.S.,  Professor 
of  Physiology  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

PRIMER    OF    PHYSIOLOGY.       With  numerous  Illustrations. 
New  Edition.     i8mo.     is, 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  PHYSIOLOGY.    With  Illuotrations.   Fourth 
Edition,  revised.     8vot     21s, 

Foster  and  Balfour.— the  elements  OF  EMBRY- 
OLOGY. By  Michael  Foster,  M.  A.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Sec.  R.S., 
Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  Um'versity  of  Cambridge,  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  the  late  Francis  M.  Balfour, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  Professor  of  Animal  Morphology  in  the  University.  Second 
Edition,  revised.  Edited  by  Adam  Sedgwick,  M.A.,  Fellow 
and  Assistant  Lecturer  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Walter 
Heape,  Demonstrator  in  the  Morphological  Laboratory  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

Foster  and  Langley. — a  COURSE  OF  ELEMENTARY 
PRACTICAL  PHYSIOLOGY.  By  Prof.  Michael  Foster, 
M.D.,  Sec.  R.S.,  &c.,  and  J.  N.  Langley,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.   Fifth  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  ^s,  6d, 

Gamgee.— A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL 
CHEMISTRY  OF  THE  ANIMAL  BODY.  Including  an 
Account  of  the  Chemical  Changes  occurring  in  Disease.  By  A. 
Gamgee,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  Victoria 
University  the  Owens  College,  Manchester.  2  Vols.  8vo. 
With  Illustrations.     Vol.1.     i8j.  [Vol,  II,  in  the  press, 

Gegenbaur.— ELEMENTS  OF  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY. 
By  Professor  Carl  Gegenbaur.  A  Translation  by  F.  Jeffrey 
Bell,  B.A.  Revised  with  Preface  by  Professor  E.  Ray  Lan- 
kester,  F.R.S.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     8vo.    21s, 
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Gray.— STRUCTURAL  BOTANY,  OR  ORGANOGRAPHY 
ON  THE  BASIS  OF  MORPHOLOGY.  To  which  are  added 
the  principles  of  Taxonomy  and  Ph3rtography,  and  a  Glossary  of 
Botanical  Terms.  By  Professor  Asa  Gray,  LL.D.  8vo.  los.  (>d. 
Hooker. — Works  by  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker,  K.C.S.L,  C.B.,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  D.C.L. 
PRIMER  OF  BOTANY.     With  numerous  Illustrations.      New 

Edition.     i8mo.     \s,     {Science  Primers.) 
THE  STUDENT'S  FLORA  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLANDS. 
Third  Edition,  revised.     Globe  8vo.     lOf.  (ai. 
Howes.— AN    ATLAS     OF    PRACTICAL    ELEMENTARY 
BIOLOGY.     By  G.  B.  Howes,  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology, 
Normal  School  of  Science  and  Royal  School  of  Mines.     With  a 
Pre£eu:e  by  Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  F.R.S.  Royal  4to.  14^. 
Huxley. — Works  by  Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  F.R.S. 
INTRODUCTORY    PRIMER    OF    SCIENCE.       i8mo.       \s. 

{Science  Primers,) 
LESSONS  IN  ELEMENTARY  PHYSIOLOGY.  With  numerous 

Illustrations.     New  Edition  Revised.     Fcap.  8vo.     4f.  6d. 
QUESTIONS  ON  HUXLEY'S  PHYSIOLOGY  FOR  SCHOOLS. 
By  T.  Alcock,  M.D.     New  Edition.     x8mo.     is,  6d, 

Huxley  and  Martin.— a  COURSE  OF  PRACTICAL  IN 
STRUCTION  IN  ELEMENTARY  BIOLOGY.  By  Thomas 
Henry  Huxley,  F.R.S.,  assisted  by  H.  N.  Martin,  M.B., 
D.  Sc.  New  Edition,  revised.  Crown  8vo.  6s, 
Kane. — ^EUROPEAN  BUTTERFLIES,  A  HANDBOOK  OF 
By  W.  F.  De  ViSMES  Kane,  M.A.,  M.R.LA..  Member  of  the 
Entomolc^cal  Society  of  London,  &c.  With  Copper  Plate  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.     los.  6d, 

A  LIST  OF  EUROPEAN  RHOPALOCERA  WITH  THEIR 
VARIETIES  AND  PRINCIPAL  SYNONYMS.      Reprinted 
from  the  Handbook  of  European  Butterflies,     Crown  8vo.     is, 
Lankester. — Works  by  Professor  E.  Ray  Lankester,  F.R.S. 

A  TEXT  BOOK  OF  ZOOLOGY.    Crown  8vo.    \In  preparation, 

DEGENERATION :  A  CHAPTER  IN  DARWINISM.     Illus- 
trated.   Crown  8vo.     2J.  6d,     {Nature  Series,) 
Lubbock. — Works  by  SiR  John  LuBBOCK,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L. 

THE  ORIGIN  AND  METAMORPHOSES  QF  INSECTS. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  $s,  6d, 
(Nature  Series,) 

ON  BRITISH  WILD  FLOWERS  CONSIDERED  IN  RE- 
LATION  TO  INSECTS.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  New 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.    41.  6d,     {Nature  Series), 

FLOWERS,  FRUITS,  AND  LEAVES.  With  Illustratioiis 
Crown  8vo.     ^.  6d.     {Nafuie  Series.) 
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M'Kendrick.— OUTLINES  OF  PHYSIOLOGY  IN  ITS  RE- 
LATIONS TO  MAN.  By  J.  G.  M'Kendrick,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E. 
With  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.     12s.  6d. 

Martin  and  Moale.— on  the  dissection  of  verte- 
brate ANIMALS.  By  Professor  H.  N.  Martin  and  W.  A. 
Moale.     Crown  8 vo.      .  \In  preparation, 

Mivart. — Works  by  St.  George  Mivart,  F.R.S.,  Lecturer  in 

Comparative  Anatomy  at  St.  Mary*s  Hospital. 
LESSONS  IN  ELEMENTARY  ANATOMY.     With  upwards  of 

400  Illustrations.     Fcap.  8vo.     dr.  6^. 
THE  COMMON   FROG.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     Crown 

8vo.    3j.  6^.     {Nature  Series,) 

Mliller.— THE  FERTILISATION  OF  FLOWERS.  By  Pro- 
fessor Hermann  Muller.  Translated  and  Edited  by  D'Arcy 
W.  Thompson,  B.A.,  Professor  of  Biology  m  University  Collie, 
Dundee.  With  a  Preface  by  Charles  Darwin,  F.R.S.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.     Medium  8vo.     2ij. 

Oliver. — ^Works  by  Daniel  Oliver,   F.R.S.,  &c..  Professor  of 

Botany  in  University  College,  London,  &c. 
FIRST  BOOK  OF  INDIAN  BOTANY.     With  numerous  lUus- 

trations.    Extra  fcan.  8vo.    6j.  dd, 
LESSONS   IN  ELEMENTARY  BOTANY.     With  nearly  200 

Illustrations.    New  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.     4r.  6d, 

Parker. — ^A  COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  ZOOTOMY 
(VERTEBRATA).  By  T.  Jeffrey  Parker,  B.Sc.  London, 
Professor  of  Biology  in  the  University  of  Otago,  New  Zealand. 
With  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.     8^.  6d, 

Parker  and  Bettany. — ^the  MORPHOLOGY  OF  THE 
SKULL.  By  Professor  W.  K.  Parker,  F.R.S.,  and  G.  T. 
BETfANY.     Illustrated.     Crown  8vo.     loj.  6^. 

Smith. — Works  by  John  Smith,  A.L.S.,  &c. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  ECONOMIC  PLANTS.     Then-  History, 

Products,  and  Uses.     8vo.     14 j. 
DOMESTIC   BOTANY  :    An  Exposition   of  the  Structure  and 
Classification  of  Plants,   and   their    Uses   for    Food,    Clothing, 
Medicine,  and  Manufacturing  Purposes.    With  Illustrations.    New 
Issue.    Crown  8vo.     \25,  6d, 

SmitH  (W.  G.)— DISEASES  OF  FIELD  AND  GARDEN 
CROPS,  CHIEFLY  SUCH  AS  ARE  CAUSED  BY  FUNGL 
By  Worthington  G.  Smith,  F.L.S.,  M.A.I.,  Member  of  the 
Scientific  Committee  R.H.S.  With  143  New  Illustrations  drawn 
and  engraved  from  Nature  by  the  Author.     Fcap.  8vo.     4^.  6d. 
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Wiedersheim  (Prof.). — elements  OF  THE  COM- 
PARATIVE ANATOMY  OF  VERTEBRATES.  Adapted 
from  the  German  of  Robert  Wiedersh[Eim,  Professor  of  Ana- 
tomy, and  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Hmnan  and  Comparative 
Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Freibuig-in-Baden,  by  W. 
Newton  Parker,  Professor  of  Biology  in  the  University  Coll^^e 
of  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire.  With  Additions  by  the 
Author  and  Translator.  With  Two  Hundred  and  Seventy  Wood- 
cuts.    Medium  8vo.     12s,  6d. 

MEDICINE. 

Bninton. — Works  by  T.  Lauder  Brunton,  M.D.,  D.Sc, 
F.R.C.P.,  F.R.S.,  Assistant  Physician  and  Lecturer  on  Materia 
Medica  at  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital ;  Examiner  in  Materia 
Medica  in  the  University  of  London,  in  the  Victoria  University, 
and  in  the  Royal  College  of  Ph3rsiciansy  London ;  late  Examiner 
in  the  University  of  Edmburgh. 
A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  PHARMACOLOGY,  THERAPEUTICS, 
AND  MATERIA  MEDICA.  Adapted  to  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia,  by  Francis  H.  Williams,  M.D.,  Boston, 
Mass.  Second  Edition.  Adapted  to  the  New  British  Pharmaco- 
poeia, 1885.  Medium  8vo.  21s. 
TABLES  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA:  A  Companion  to  the 
Materia  Medica  Museum.  With  Illustrations.  New  Edition 
Enlarged.     8vo.     lor.  6d, 

Hamilton.— A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  PATHOLOGY.  By  D.  J. 
Hamilton,  Professor  of  Pathological  Anatomy  (Sir  Erasmus 
Wilson  Chair),  Univcraty  of  Aberdeen.   Svo.         [In  preparation, 

Klein.— MICRO-ORGANISMS  AND  DISEASE.  An  Intro- 
duction info  the  Study  of  Specific  Micro- Organisms.  By  E. 
Klein,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Lecturer  on  General  Anatomy  and  Physio- 
logy in  the  Medical  School  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  London, 
With  121  Illustrations,   Third  Edition,  Revised.    Crown  8vo      6s. 

Ziegler-Macalister. — text-BOOK  of  FATilOLOGiCAL 

ANATOMY  AND  PATHOGENESIS.  By  Professor  Ernst 
ZiEGLSR  of  Tiibingen.  Translated  and  Edited  for  Eii^iish 
Students  by  Donald  Macalister,  M.  A .  ^  M.  D.  ,  B.  Sc.  ,  F.R.C.P. , 
Fellow  and  Medical  Lecturer  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
PhjTsidan  to  Addenbrooke's  Hospital,  and  Teacher  of  Medicmc  in 
the  University.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Mwlmm  8vo, 

Part  I.— GENERAL  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY.     12^.  6d. 

Part  IL— SPECIAL  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY.  Sections 
L— VIII.    I2J.  6d,     Sections  IX.— XVIL  in  the  press. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY, 

Flower.— FASHION  IN  DEFORMITY,  as  Illustrated  in  the 
Customs  of  Barbarous  and  Civilised  Races.  By  Professor 
Flower,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.S.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. 
2J.  6^.     {Nature  Series,) 

Tylor. — ^ANTHROPOLOGY.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Man  and  Civilisation;  By  E.  B.  Tylor,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.     7^.  6d, 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  &  GEOLOGY. 

Blanford.— THE  RUDIMENTS  OF  PHYSICAL  GEOGRA- 
PHY  FOR  THE  USE  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS  ;  with  a 
Glossary  of  Technical  Terms  employed.  By  H.  F.  Blanford, 
F.R.  S.     New  Edition,  with  Illustrations.     Globe  8vo.   2*.  6d, 

Geikie. — Works  by  Archibald  Geikie,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Director- 
General  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
Director  of  the  Museum  o£  Practical  Geology,  London,  formerly 
Murchison  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy  in  the  University 
of  Edinbui^h,  &c. 

PRIMER  OF  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  New  Edition.  With  Questions.  i8mo.  w. 
{Science  Primers,) 

ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  IN  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  New  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  4/.  6cL 
QUESTIONS  ON  THE  SAME.     is.  6d. 

PRIMER  OF  GEOLOGY.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  J^ew 
Edition.     i8mo.     is,     (Science  Primers.) 

CLASS  BOOK  OF  GEOLOGY.  With  upwards  of  200  New 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.     los,  6d. 

TEXT-BOOK  OF  GEOLOGy.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition,  Fifth  Thousand,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  8vo.  2%s, 

OUTLINES  OF  FIELD  GEOLOGY.  With  lUustrations.  New 
Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.    3^.  6d. 

Huxley. — PHYSIOGRAPHY.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Nature.  By  Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  F.R.S.  With 
numerous  Illustrations,  and  Coloured  Plates.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.    dr. 

Phillips,—A  TREATISE  ON  ORE  DEPOSITS.  By  J.  Arthur 
Phillips,  F.R.S.,  V.P.G.S.,  F.C.S.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Ancien  El^ 
de  I'fecole  des  Mines,  Paris ;  Author  of  **  A  Manual  of  Metallurgy," 
"The  Mining  and  Metallurgy  of  Gold  and  Silver,"  &c  WiUi 
numerous  Illustrations.    Svo.     25^. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

Frankland.— AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS, 
A  Handbook  of.  By  Percy  Faraday  Frankland,  Ph.D., 
B.Sc,  F.C.S.,  Associate  of  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  and 
Demonstrator  of  Practical  and  Agricultural  Chemistry  in  the 
Normal  School  of  Science  and  Royal  School  of  Mine*:,  South 
Kensington  Museum.  Founded  upon  Leitfaden  fur  die  Agriculture 
Chemiche  Analyse,  von  Dr.  F,  Krocker.     Crown  8vo.     Js,  6d. 

Smith  (Wortbington  G.). — DISEASES  OF  FIELD  and 
•GARDEN  CROPS,  CHIEFLY  SUCH  AS  ARE  CAUSED  BY 
FUNGL      By  Worthington    G.    Smith,    F.L.S.,    M.A.I., 
Member  of  the  Scientific  Committee  of  the  R.H.S.     Witii  143 
Illustrations,  drawn  and  engraved  from  Nature  by  the  Author. 
Fcap.  8vo.    4r.  6d, 
Tanner. — Works   by     Hbnry    Tanner,     F.C.S.,    M.R.A.C., 
V.TammAT  in  the  Principles  of  Agriculture  under  the  Government 
Department  of  Science ;  Director  of  Education  in  the  Institute  of 
Agriculture,  South  Kensington,  London;  sometime  Professor  of 
Agricultural  Science,  University  Collie,  Aberystwith. 
ELEMENTARY   LESSONS  IN  THE   SCIENCE  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURAL PRACTICE.     Fcap.  8vo.    p.  6d. 
FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  AGRICULTURE.     i8mo.     is. 
THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  AGRICULTURE.  A  Series  of  Readii^ 
Books  for  use  in    Elementary  Schools.     Prepared  by  Henry 
Tanner,  F.C.S.,  M.R.A.C.    Extrj  fcap.  8vo. 

I.  The  Alphabet  of  the  Principles  of  Agriculture.     6d, 
11.  Further  Steps  in  the  Principles  of  Agriculture,     is. 
in.  Elementary  School  Readings  on  the  Principles  of  Agricultore 
for  the  third  stage,     is, 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY, 

CoSSa.— -GUIDE     TO     THE     STUDY      OF     POLITICAL 
ECONOMY.     By  Dr.  LuiGi  CossA,  Professor  in  the  University 
of  Pavia.    Translated  firom  the  Second  Italian  Edition.     With  a 
Pre&ce  by  W.  Stanley  Jevons,  F.R.S.    Crown'Svo.    4s.  6d. 
Fa^VCett  (Mrs.). — Works  by  MiLLlCENT  Garrett  Fawcett: — 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY  FOR  BEGINNERS,  WITH  QUES- 
TIONS.    Fourth  Edition.     i8mo.     2J.  6d^ 
TALES  IN  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.    Crown  8vo.    y. 

Fawcett.— A  manual  of  political  economy.    By 

Right  Hon.  Henry  Fawcett,  F.R.S.  Sixth  Edition,  revised, 
with  a  chapter  on  "State  Socialism  and  the  Nationalisation 
of  the  Land,"  and  an  Index.     Crown  8vo.     12s, 
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Jevons. — ^PRIMER  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  W. 
Stanley  Jevons,  LL.D.,  M.  A.,  F.R.S.  New  Edition.  i8mo. 
IS.     {Science  Primers,) 

Marshall. — ^the  economics  OF  industry.     By  A. 

Marshall,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  and  Mary  P.  Marshall,  late  Lecturer  at 
Newnham  Hall,  Cambridge.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s,  6d, 
Sidgwick.— THE  PRINCIPLES  of  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 
By  Professor  Henry  Sidgwick,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Knightbridge 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
&c..  Author  of  "The  Methods  of  Ethics."  8vo.  i6s. 
Walker. — ^Worksby  Francis  A.  Walker,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Author 
of  "Money,"  **  Money  in  its  Relation  to  Trade,"  &c. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY.    8vo.     los.  6d. 

A  BRIEF  TEXT-BOOK  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.     Crown 
8vo.     dr.  6d. 

THE  WAGES  QUESTION.     8vo.     14s. 


MENTAL  &  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

CalderWOOd,— HANDBOOK  OF    moral  PHILOSOPHY. 

Bvthe  Rev.  Henry  Calderwood,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Moral 

Philosophy,  University  of  Edinburgh.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  dr. 
Clifford.— SEEING  AND  THINKING.     By  tiie  late  Prcrfessor 

W.  K.  Clifford,  F.R.S.     With  Diagrams.    Crown  8vo.  y.  6d, 

(Nature  Series.) 
Jardinc— THE  ELEMENTS    OF    THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF 

COGNITION.     By  the  Rev.  Robert  Jardine,   B.D.,  D.Sc. 

(Edm.),  Ex-Principsd  of  the  General  Assembly's  College,  Calcutta. 

Second  Edition,  revised  and  improved.     Crown  8vo.    6s.  6d. 
Jevons. — ^Worksby  the  late  W.  Stanley  Jevons,  LL.D.,  M.A., 

F.R.S. 
PRIMER  OF  LOGIC.   New  Edition.    i8mo.    is,    (Science  Primers.) 
ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  IN  LOGIC  ;  Deductive  and  Indue- 

tive,  with  copious  Questions  and  Examples,  and  a  Vocabulary  of 

Logical  Terms.     New  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.     31.  6d. 
THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  SCIENCE.     A  Treatise  on  Logic  and 

Scientific  Method.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  Crown  8vo.   12s.  6d, 
STUDIES  IN  DEDUCTIVE  LOGIC.     Second  Edition.     Crown 

8vo.    dr. 
Keynes. — formal  logic,  studies  and  Exercises  in.  Including 

a  Generalisation  of  L<^cal  Processes  in  their  application  to 

Complex  Inferences.    By  John  Neville  Keynes,  M.A.,  late 

Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.    Crown  8vo.     lOf.  6d, 
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Kant— Max  Mullen — critique  of  pure  reason. 

By  IifMANUEL  Kant.     In  commenKxatioQ  of  the  Centenary  of 

its  first  Publication-    Translated  into  English  by  F.  Max  MiJiXER. 

With  an  Historical  Introdacti<Hi  by  LUDWIO  NoiR^     a  vols. 

Demy  8vo,     l6s,  each. 
Volume    I.     HISTORICAL    INTRODUCTION,    1^    Ltowig 

NoiRi^  ;  &c.,  &C. 
Volume  IL     CRITIQUE   OF   PURE   REASON,  translated    by 

F.  Max  Muller. 
For  the  convenience  of  students  these  volumes  are  now  sold  separately. 
McCosh. — PSYCHOLOGY.— THE  COGNITIVE  POWERS. 

By  James  McCosh,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  President  of  Princeton 

College,  Author  of  **  Intuitions  of  the  Mind,"  **  Laws  of  Discursive 

Thought,"  &C.     Crown  8vo.     6s.  6d. 
Ray. — A  TEXTBOOK  OF  DEDUCTIVE  LOGIC  FOR  THE 

USE  OF  STUDENTS.    By  P.  K.  Ray,  D.Sc  (Lon.  and  Edin.). 

Profe-sor  of  Logic  and  Philosophy,    Dacca   Ck^c^e.      Second 

Edition      Globe  8vo.     4r.  6d. 
Sidgwick.— Works  by  Henry  Sidgwick,  M.A.,LL.D.,  Knight- 
bridge    Professor  of   Moral    Philosc^hy   in    the    Univeraty  of 

Cambridge. 
THE  METHODS  OF  ETHICS.     Third  Edition.     8va     14/.     A 

Supplement  to  the  Second  Edition,  containing  all  the  important 

Ad(utions  and  Alterations  in  the  Thurd  Edition.     Demy  8v6.     6s. 
OUTLINES  OF  THE   HISTORY   OF   ETHICS,  for  English 

Readers.    Crown  8vo.     3^.  6d. 
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Arnold  (T.).— THE  SECOND  PUNIC  WAR.  Being  Chapters 
from  THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  By  Thomas  Arnold, 
D.D.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  T.  Arnold,  M.A.  With  S 
Maps.     Crown  8vo.     &f.  6d. 

Arnold  (W.  T.).— THE  ROMAN  SYSTEM  of  PROVINCIAL 

ADMINISTRATION  TO  THE  ACCESSION  ofCONSTAN- 

TINE  THE  GREAT.  By  W.  T.  Arnold,  M.A.   Crown  8va  6s. 

"Ought  to  prove  a  valuaUe  handbook  to  the  student  of  Roman  history.** — 

Guardian. 

Beesly.— STORIES  from  the  history  of  ROME. 
By  Mrs.  Beesly.    Fcap.  8vo.    2s.  6d. 

Bryce.— THE  HOLY  ROMAN  EMPIRE.  By  James  Bryck, 
D.  C.L. ,  Fellow  of  Oriel  Collie,  and  R^us  Professor  of  Civil  Law 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.   Eighth  Edition.   Crown  8vo.  "js.  6d. 

Buckland.— OUR  NATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS.  A  Short 
Sketch  for  Sdiools.    By  Anna  Buckland.    i8mo.    is. 
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Buckley.— A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

Bv  Arabella  Buckley.  With  Maps.  Globe  8vo.     [In  the  press, 
Clarke. — CLASS-BOOK  OF  GEOGRAPHY.    By  C.  B.  Clarke, 

M.A.,   F.L.S.,   F.G.S.,   F.R.S.     New  Edition,  with  Eighteen 

Coloured  Maps.     Fcap.  8vo.     Jj. 
Dicey. — LECTURES   INTRODUCTORY  TO  THE   STUDY 

OF  THE  LAW  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION.  By  A.  V.  DiCEY, 

B.C.L.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law ;  Vinerian  Professor 

of  English  Law ;  Fellow  of  All  Souls  CoU^e,  Oxford ;  Hon,  LL.D. 

Glasgow.  .  Second  Edition.     Demy  8vo.     izs,  6d, 

Dickens's   dictionary   of  the   university   of 

OXFORD,  1886-7.     i8mo,  sewed,     is. 

Dickens's  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
CAMBRIDGE,  1886-7.  i8mo,  sewed,  is. 
Both  books  (Oxford  and  Cambridge)  bound  together  in  one  Toiome. 
Cloth.  2s,  6d, 
Freeman. — Works  by  Edward  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.,  LL.D., 
R^us  Professor  of  Modem  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  ^ 
OLD  ENGLISH  HISTORY.     With  Five  Coloured  Maps.     New 

Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.     6s. 
ASCHOOLHISTORYOFROME.    By  the  same  Author.    Crown 
.8vo;  [In  preparoHen, 

METHODS  OF.  HISTORICAL  STUDY.    A  Course  of  Lectures. 

By  the  Same  Author.     8vo.   icxr.  6d, 
HISTORICAL  ESSAYS.     First  Series.     Fourth  Edition.      8vo. 
los,  6d. 
Contents  I'^The  Mythical  and  Romantic  Elements  in  Early  Engfish  History — 
The  Continnity  of  English  Hbtory— The  Relations  between  the  Crown  of 
England  and  Scotland--iSt.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  and  hb  Biographers,  &c. 
HISTORICAL  ESSAYS.     Second  Series.     Second  Edition,  with 
additional  Essays.     8vo.     xof.  6d. 
Contents:— Andent  Greece  and  Mediaeval  Italy — Mr.  Gadstone's  Homer  and 
the  Homeric  Ages— The  Historians  of  Athens— The  Athenian  Democracy— 
Ale3cander  the  Great— Greece  during  the  Macedoniui  Period— Mommsen's 
History  of  Rome — Lucius  ComeUus  Sulla— The  Flavian  Ocsars,  &c,  &c 
HISTORICAL  ESSAYS.     Third  Series.    8va     12s. 
Contents  :-^First  Impressions  of  Rome — ^The  Ulyrian  Emperors  and  their  Land 
—Augusta  Tireverorum — ^The  Goths  at  Ravenna — Race  and  Language^- The 
Bytantine   Empire — First    Impressions  of  Athens — Mediaeval  and   Modem 
Greece — ^The  Southern  Slaves — Sicilian  Cycles— The  Normans  at  Palermo. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTION  FROM 

THE  EARLIEST  TIMES.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     $5. 
GENERAL   SKETCH    OF   EUROPEAN    HISTORY.     New 

Edition.     Enlarged,  with  Maps,  &c.     l8mo.     3^.  6d,     (VoL  I.  of 

Historical  Course  for  Schools*) 
EUROPE.     x8mo.     is.     {History  Primers.) 
CHIEF   PERIODS  OF   EUROPEAN  HISTORY-    A  Course 

of  X^e^ures.    8vo.  [In  thi  press. 
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Green.  —  Works   hf   John   Richard  Green,    M.A^    LL.D., 
late  Honorary  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford. 
SHORT    HISTORY    OF    THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE.      With 
Coloured  Maps,  Genealogical  Tables,  and  Chronological  Annals. 
Crown  8vo.     8/.  6d.     I2ist  Thousand. 
"  Stands  alone  ms  the  one  senenl  hiatarj  of  the  o^ontry,  for  die  sake  of  wfakh 
•B  others,   if  young  and  old  are  wise,  will  be  speedily  auid  sorely  set  aside." — 
Academy. 
ANALYSIS  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY,  based  on  Green's  "  Sh<»t 
History  of  the  EngUsh  People."    By  C.   W.   A.   Tait,  BiLA., 
Assistant-Master,  Clifton  Collie.    Crown  8vo.     y.  6d. 
READINGS    FROM    ENGLISH    HISTORY.      Sdected    and 
Edited  by  John  Richard  Green.    Three  Parts.    Globe  8vo. 

II.  6d.  eadi.     I.  Hene:ist  to  Cressy.     IL  Cressy  to  CromwdL 

III.  Cromwell  to  Balaklava. 

Green.  —  a  short  geography  of  the  British 

ISLANDS.    By  John  Richard  Green  and  Alice  Stopford 
Green*      With  Maps.    Fcap.  8vo.    y,  6d. 

Grove.— A  primer  of  geography.  By  Sir  George 
Grove,  D.C.L.  With  Dlastrations.  i8mo.  ix.  {Science 
Primers,) 

Guest.— lectures  on  the  history  of  England. 

By  M.  J.  Guest.     With  Maps.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 

Historical  Course  for  Schools — Edited  by  Edward  a. 

Freeman,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  CoU^c,  Oxf<xd, 

R^us  Professor  of  Modem  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
L— GENERAL  SKETCH  OF  EUROPEAN   HISTORY.      By 

Edward    A.    Freeman,    D.C.L    New  Edition,  revised  and 

enlarged,  with  Chronological  Table,  Maps,  and  Index.  i8mo.  y,  6d. 
IL— HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.    By  Edith  Thompson.    New 

Ed.,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  Coloured  Maps.     i8mo.    2s,  6d, 
III.— HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND.  By  Margaret  Macarthur. 

New  Edition.     i8ino.     2s, 
IV.— HISTORY  OF  ITALY.     By  the  Rev.   W.   Hunt,   M.A. 

New  Edition,  with  Coloured  Maps.     i8mo.     y.  6d, 
v.— HISTORY  OF  GERMANY.      By  J.   Sime,    M.A.      New 

Edition  Revised.     i8mo.     y. 
VL— HISTORY  OF  AMERICA.    By  John  A.  Doyle.    With 

Maps.     i8mo.     4J.  6d, 
Vn.— EUROPEAN  COLONIES.    By  E.  J.  Payne,  M.  A.    With 

Maps.     i8mo.    41. 6d, 
VIIL— FRANCE.     By  Charlotte  M.  Yonge.      With    Maps. 

i8mo.    5^.  6d. 
GREECE.    ]^  Edward  A.  Freeman,  D.CL.     [In preparaHon^ 
ROME.    By  EDWARD  A.  Freeman*  D.C.L.  [In  ^npamsHon, 
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History  Primers — Edited  by  John  Richard  Green,  M.A., 

LL.D.,  Author  of  "A  Short  History  of  the  English  People." 
ROME.   By  the  Rev.  M.  Creighton,  M.A.,    Dixie   Professor  of 

Ecclesiastical  History  in  the    University  of  Cambridge.      With 

Eleven  Maps.     iSmo.     is. 
GREECE.    By  C.  A.   Fyffe,   M.A.,   Fellow  and  late  Tutor  of 

University  College,  Oxford.    With  Five  Maps.    i8mo.     is» 
EUROPEAN  HISTORY.     By  E.  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

With  Maps.     i8mo.     is. 
GREEK  ANTIQUITIES.     By  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  M.A. 

Illustrated.     i8mo.     is. 
CLASSICAL  GEOGRAPHY,   By  H.  F.  Tozer,  M.A.  i8mo.  is. 
GEOGRAPHY.     By  Sir  G.  Grove,  D.C.L.     Maps.     i8mo.     is. 
ROMAN    ANTIQUITIES.       By    Professor    WiLKiNS.       lUus- 

trated.     i8mo.     is. 
FRANCE.     By  Charlotte  M.  Yonge.     i8mo.     is. 
Hole.— A  GENEALOGICAL  STEMMA  OF  THE  KINGS  OF 

ENGLAND   AND   FRANCE.     By  the  Rev.    C.   Hole.     On 

Sheet,     is. 
Jennings— CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLES.     Compiled  by  Rev. 

A.  C.  Jennings.  [In  the  press. 

Kiepert.— A  MANUAL  OF  ancient  GEOGRAPHY.     From 

the  German  of  Dr.  H.  Kiepert.    Crown  8vo.     5^. 
Labberton.— AN    HISTORICAL    ATLAS.      Comprising   14X 

Maps,  to  which  is  added,  besides  an  Explanatory  Text  on  the 

period  delineated  in  each  Map,  a  carefully  selected  Bibliography 

of  the   English  Books  *and  Magazine  Articles  bearing  on  that 

Period.     By  R.  H.  Labberton,  Lit t Hum. D.    4to.     lis.  6d. 

Lethbridge.— A  SHORT  MANUAL  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF 
INDIA.  With  an  Account  of  India  AS  it  is.  The  Soil, 
Climate,  and  Productions ;  the  People,  their  Races,  Religions, 
Public  Works,  and  Industries ;  the  Civil  Services,  and  Sjrstem  of 
Administration.  By  Sir  Roper  Lethbridge,  M.A.,  CLE.,  late 
Scholar  of  Exeter  Collie,  Oxford,  formerly  Principal  of  Kish.inghur 
College,  Bengal,  Fellow  and  sometime  Examiner  of  the  Calaitta 
University,     With  Maps.     Crown  8vo.     5^. 

Michelet. — ^A  summary  of  modern  history.  Trans- 
lated  from  the  French  of  M.  Michelet,  and  continued  to  the 
Present  Time,  by  M.  C.  M.  Simpson.    Globe  8vo.    4^.  6d. 

Ott^.— SCANDINAVIAN  HISTORY.    By  E.  C.  Ott£.     With 

Maps.    Globe  8vo.    6^. 
Ramsay.— A  SCHOOL  history  of  ROME.    By  G.  G. 

Ramsay,    M.A.,    Professor  of  Humanity   in  the  University  of 
Glasgow.     With  Maps.     Crown  8vo.  {Tn  f reparation. 
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Tait.— ANALYSIS  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY,  1»scd  on  Green's ' 
"Short  History  of  the  English  People."    By  C  W.  A.  Tait, 
M.A«,  Assistant-Master,  Clifton  College.     Crown  8vo.     y.  6«/. 

Wheeler. — ^a  short  history  of  india  and  of  the 

FRONTIER  states  OF  AFGHANISTAN,  NEPAUL, 
AND  BURMA.  By  J.  Talboys  Wheeler.  With  Itfaps. 
Crown  8vo.     12/. 

Yonge  (Charlotte  M.).  —  cameos   from    engush 

HISTORY.  By  Charlotte  M.  Yongk,  Author  of  "The  Heir 
of  Redclyffe,"  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  New  Edition.  $s.  each,  (i) 
FROM  ROLLO  TO  EDWARD  II.  (2)  THE  WARS  IN 
FRANCE.  (3)  the;  WARS  OF  THE  ROSES.  (4)  REFOR- 
MATION TIMES.  (5)  ENGLAND  AND  SPAIN. 
EUROPEAN  HISTORY.  Narrated  in  a  Series  of  Historical 
Selections  from  the  Best  Authorities.  Edited  and  azranged  by 
E.  M.  Sewell  and  C.  M,  Yonge.  First  Series,  1003 — 1154. 
New  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  Second  Soies,  108S — 1228. 
New  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
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(i)  English,  (2)  French,  (3)  German,  (4)  Modem 
Greek,  (5)  Italian. 

ENGLISH. 
Abbott.— A  SHAKESPEARIAN  GRAMMAR.    An  attempt  to 
iUnstrate  some  of  the  Differences  between  Elizabethan  and  Modon 
English.    By  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Abbott,  D.D.,  Head  Master  of  the 
City  of  London  School.     New  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.    6s. 

Brooke, — primer  of  English  literature.   By  the 

Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  M.A.  i8mo.  is.  (Literature 
Primers.) 

Butler. — HUDIBRAS.  Edited,  with  Irtrodnction  and  Notes,  by 
Alfred  Milkes,  M^A.  Lon.,  late  Student  of  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford.  Extra  fcap  8vo.  Part  I.  ys.  6d.     Parts  H.  and  III.  4f.  6d. 

Cowper'S  TASK:  AN  EPISTLE  TQ  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ. ; 
TIROCINIUM,  or  a  Review  of  the  Schools;  and  THE  HIS- 
TORY OF  JOHN  GILPIN.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  William 
Benham,  B.D.  Globe  8vo.  is.  (Globe  Readings  from  Standard 
Authors.) 

Dowden. — SHAKESPEARE.  By  Professor  DowdeN.  i8mo. 
is.     (Literature  Primers.) 

Dryden. — SELECT  PROSE  WORKS.  Edited,  with  Iiitrodttction 
and  Notes,  by  Professor  C.  D.  Yoi^GE.     Fcap.  8vo.     zr.  &/. 
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Gladstone.— SPELLING  reform  from  an  educa- 
tional POINT  OF  VIEW.  By  1.  H.  Gladstone,  Ph.D., 
F.R.S.,  Member  of  the  School  Board  tor  London.  New  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     is.  6d, 

Globe   Readers.     For   standards  I.— VI.     Edited  by  A.  F. 

MURISON.     Sometime  English  Master  at  the  Aberdeen  Grammar 

SchooL     With  Illustrations.     Globe  8vo. 

Primer 

Primer  II. 


L    (43  pp.)        3^.  Book  III.  (Z32  pp.)  u.  3i£ 

I.    (48 1^)        s^.  Book  IV.  (3-8  pp.)  Is  9*/. 


Book      L  (96  pp.^        6</. 
Book    II.  (136  pp.)       gd. 


Book    V.  (416  pp.5  ±1. 
Book  VI,  (44S  pp.)  zs.  6rf. 


'  Among  the  numerous  sets  of  readers  before  the  pubLic  the  prc:»ent  sanes  ii 
honourably^  distinj^shed  by  the  marked  superiority  cf  it£  iriaiu-iiils  and.  the 
careful  ability  with  which  they  have  been  adapted  to  tht;  grr»wiiig  cuitadty  nf  the 
pupils.  The  plan  of  the  two  primers  is  excellent  for  ^AcilltatLjng  the  child' &  fimt 
attempts  to  read.  In  the  first  three  following  books  thtre  is  abundafice  of  enter- 
taining reading.  ....  Better  food  for  young  minds  cuulU  hat^lv  be  found/ ^—i 
Thr  Athen^um. 

♦The  Shorter  Globe  Readers. — with  ninstrations.  Globe 

8vo. 


Primer       I.  (48  PP.)  3^. 

Primer     II.  (48  PP.)  3^- 

Standard    I.  (92  pp.)  6d, 

Standard  II.  (124  pp.)  9^. 


Standard  III.  (178  PP.)  i^. 
Standard  IV.  (182  pp.)  is. 
Standard    V.  (216  pp.)  I^.  3^. 
Standard  VI.  (228  pp.)  is.  6d, 


*  Ihis  Series  has  been  abridged  from  *'  The  Globe  Readers"  to  meet  the  demand 
or  smaller  reading  books. 

GLOBE     READINGS    FROM     STANDARD    AUTHORS. 

Cowper'STASK:  AN  EPISTLE  TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ.; 
TIROCINIUM,  or  a  Review  of  the  Schools  j  and  THE  HIS- 
TORY OF  JOHN  GILPIN.  Edited,  widi  Notes,  by  William 
Benham,  B.D.    Globe  Svo.     is. 

Goldsmith's  VICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD.  With  a  Memoir  of 
Goldsmith  by  Professor  Masson.     Globe  8vo.     is. 

Lamb's    (Charles)    tales     from    shakespeare- 

Edited,    with    Preface,    by    Alfrbd    Ainger,    M.A.      Globe 
Svo.     2S, 

Scott's  (Sir  Walter)  LAY  OF  THE  LAST  minstrel; 

and  THE  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE.     Edited,  with  Introductions 
and  Notes,  by  Francis  Turner  Palgrave.     Globe  Svo.     is. 
MARMION  ;  and  the  LORD  OF  THE  ISLES.     By  the  same 
Editor.     Globe  Svo.     is. 

The  Children's   Garland  from  the  Best  Poets.— 

Selected  and  arranged  by  Coventry  Patmore.  Globe  Svo.  2s. 
Yonge  (Charlotte  M.).— a  BOOK  OF  GOLDEN  DEEDS 
OF  ALL  TIMES  AND  ALL  COUNTRIES.  Gathered  and 
narrated  anew  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge,  the  Author  of  "  Th^ 
Heir  of  Redclyflfe."    Globe  Svo.     2s. 
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Goldsmith.— THE  TRAVELLER,  or  a  Prospect  of  Society ; 

and  THE  DESERTED  VILLAGE.     By  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

With  Notes,  Philological  ami  Explanatory,  by  J.  W.  Hales,  M.  A. 

Crown  8vo.     6d. 
THE  VICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD.     With  a  Memoir  of  Goldsmith 

by  Professor  Masson.    Globe  8vo.     Lf.     (Globe  Readings  Jrotn 

Standard  Authors.) 
SELECT  ESSAYS.     Edited,   with  Introduction  and  Notes,   by 

Professor  C.  D.  Yonge.     Fcap.  8vo.     2x.  6d, 
Hales. — ^LONGER  ENGLISH  POEMS,  with  Notes,  Philological 

and  Explanatory,  and  an  Introduction  on  the  Teaching  of  English, 

Chiefly  for  Use  in  Schools.      Edited  by  J.  W.  Hales,    M.A., 

Professor  of  English  Literature  at  King's  College,  London.     New 

Edition.  ^  Extra  fcap.  Svo.     41.  6d, 
Johnson's  lives   of  the  poets.      The  Six  Chief   Lives 

(Milton,   Dryden,  Swift,  Addison,  Pope,  Gray),  with  Macanla/s 

•*  Life  of  JohnsofL*'    Edited  with  Preface  and  Notes  by  MATTHKVir 

Arnold.     New  and  cheaper  edition.     Crown  Svo.    4^.  6d. 

Lamb  (Charles).— tales  from  Shakespeare.  Edited, 

with    Preface,    by    Alfred    Ainger,   M.A.     Globe  8vo.     2x 

{Globe  /headings  from  Standard  Authors.) 
Literature    Primers — Edited  by  John   Richard   Green, 

M.  A.,  LL.D.,  Author  of  "A  Short  History  of  the  English  People." 
ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.  By  Professor  Nichol.  i8mo.  is. 
ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.     By  the  Rev.  R.  Morris,  LL.D.,  some- 

time  President  of  the  Philological  Society.     i8nK>.     is, 
ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  EXERCISES.     By  R.  Morris,  LL.D., 

and  H.  C.  Bowen,  M.A.     i8mo.     is. 
EXERCISES    ON     MORRIS'S     PRIMER     OF     ENGLISH 

GRAMMAR.      By  John  Wetherell,  of  the  Middle  SchocJ, 

Liverpool  College.     i8mo.     is. 
ENGLISH  LITERATURE.    By  Stopford  Brooke,  M.A.    New 

Edition.     i8mo.     is. 
SHAKSPERE.     By  Professor  Dowden.     i8mo.     i». 
THE  CHILDREN'S  TREASURY   OF  LYRICAL  POETRY. 

Selected  and  arranged  with  Notes   by  Francis  Turner  Pal- 

GRAVE.     In  Two  Parts.     i8nio.     is,  each. 
PHILOLOGY.    By  J.  Peile,  M.A.     i8mo.     u. 

Macmillan's  Reading  Books. — Adapted  to  the  English anl 

Scotch  Codes.     Bound  in  Cloth. 
PRIMER.  i8mo.  (48  pp.)     2d,         BOOK    III.    for  Standard  HL 


HOOK  I.  for  Standard  I.     l8mo. 

(96  pp.)     4//. 
BOOK  II.  for  Standard  II.  i8mo. 

(U4PP.)     S^' 


i8mo.     (160  pp.}     6d, 

BOOK    IV.    for    Standard    IV. 
i8mo.     (176  pp.)    8'/. 
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Macmillan's  Reading  Books  (conHnugd)— 

BOOK  V.  for  Standard  V.  i8mo.  I   BOOK  VI.  for  Standard  VI.  Cr. 
(380  pp.)     I  J.  I  8vo.     (430  PP-)    2J. 

Book  VI.  is  fitted  for  higher  Classes,   and  as  an   Introduction  to 
English  Literature. 

Macmillan's  Copy-Books — 

Published  in  two  sizes,  viz.  : — 

1.  Large  Post  4to.     Price  4^/.  each. 

2.  Post  Oblong.    Price  2d,  each. 

«.  INITIATORY  EXERCISES  AND  SHORT  LETTERS. 

a.  WORDS  CONSISTING  OF  SHORT  LETTERS. 
•3.  LONG  LETTERS.    With  Words  containing  Long  Letters— Figures. 
•4.  WORDS  CONTAINING  LONG  LETTE'<S. 
4a.  PRACTISING  AND  REVISING  COPY-BOOK.     ForNos.  x  to  4. 
♦5.  CAPITA!^  AND  SHORT  HALF-TEXT.  Words  beginning  with  a  Capital. 
»6.  HALF-TEXT  WORDS  beginning  with  Capitals— Figures. 
•7.  SMALL-HAND  AND  H>aF-TEXT.    With  Capitals  and  Figures. 
♦8.  SMALL-HAND  AND  HALF-TEXT.    With  Capitals  and  Figures. 
8a.  PRACTISING  AND  REVISING  COPY-BOOK.    For  Nos.  5  to  8. 
•9.  SMALL-HAND  SINGLE  HEADLINES— Figures. 
10.  SMALL-HAND  SINGLE  HEADLINES -Figures, 
jx.  SMALL-HAND  DOUBLE  HEADLINES— Figures. 
12.  COMMERCIAL  AND  ARITHMETICAL  E^S^MPLES,  &c 
12a.  PRACTISING  AND  REVISING  COPY-BOOK.    For  Nos.  8  to  xa. 
*  TAese  numbers  may  be  kad  with  GoodmatCs  Patent  Sliding 
Copies.     Large  Post  4to.     Price  (>d.  each. 

Martin.— THE  POET'S  HOUR  :    Poetry  selected  and  arranged 
for  Children.     By  Frances  Martin.     New  Edition.      i8mo. 

SPRING-TIME    WITH    THE    POETS:    Poetry    selected    by 
FRA^XKS  Martin.     New  Edition.     i8mo.     3^  6^. 

Milton. — By  Stopford  Brooke,   M.A.     Fcap.  8vo.      u.   6^. 
{Classical  fVriters  Series.) 

Morris. — Works  by  the  Rev.  R.  Morris,  LL.D. 
HISTORICAL    OUTLINES    OF    ENGLISH    ACCIDENCE, 

comprising  Chapters   on  the  History  and    Development  of  the 

Language,  and  on  Word-formation.      New  Edition.     Extra  fcap. 

8vo.    6s. 
ELEMENTARY    LESSONS    IN    HISTORICAL    ENGLISH 

GRAMMAR,  containing  Accidence  and  Word-formation.     New. 

Edition.     i8mo.     2s.  6d. 
PRIMER  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.     i8mo.     is.     (See  also 

Literature  Primers.) 
Oliphant. — ^THE  OLD  AND  MIDDLE  ENGLISH.    A  New 

Edition  of  "THE  SOURCES  OF  STANDARD  ENGLISH," 

revised  and  greatly  enlarged.    By  T.  L.  Kington  Oliphant. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo.     9/. 
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Oliphant — Worlcs  by  T.  L.  KlNGTON  Oliphawt,  {amHnued) — 
THE  NEW  ENGLISH.    By  the  same  Author,  avols.  Crown  8v<x 

Palgrave.— THE  children's  treasury  of  lyrical 

POETRY.      Selected    and  arranged,  with  Notes,  by  Francis 

Turner  Palgrave.      iSmo.      as.  6d,      Also   in   Two  Parts. 

iSmo.     Lr.  each. 
Patmore.— THE    CHILDREN'S    GARLAND    FROM    THE 

BEST  POETS.     Selected  and  arranged  by  Coventry  Patmork. 

Globe  8vo.     2x.     {Globe  Readings  from  Standard  Authors,) 
Plutarch. — Being  a  Selection   from  the   Lives  which  mustrate 

Shakespeare.     North's  Translation.     Edited,  with  Introductions, 

Notes,  Index  of  Names,  and  Glossarial  Index,  by  the  Rev.  W. 

W.  Skeat,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.     6f. 
Scott's   (Sir    Walter)   lay  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL, 

and  THE  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE.   Edited,  mith  Introduction 

and  Notes,  by  FRANCIS  TuRNSR  PALGRAVE.     Globe  8vo.     u. 

{Globe  Readings  from  Standard  Authors^ 
MARMION  ;  and  THE  LORD  OF  THE  ISLES.     By  the  same 

Editor.   Globe  8vo.    U.    (Globe  Readings  from  Standard  Authors,) 

Shakespeare. — ^A  SHAKESPERIAN  grammar.     By  Rev. 

E  A.  Abbott,  D.D.,  Head  Master  of  the  City  of  London  SchooL 

Globe  8vo.     dr. 
A  SHAKESPEARE  MANUAL.     By  F.  G.  Flbay,  M.A,,  late 

Head  Master  of  Skipton  Grammar  SchooL      Second  Edition. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo.    4r.  6rfl 
PRIMER  OF  SHAKESPEARE.     By  Professor  Dowdsn.    i8mo. 

IX.     (Literature  Pt  inters, ) 

Sonnenschein  and  Meiklejohn.  —  THE  ENGLISH 
METHOD  OF  TEACHING  TO  READ.  By  A.  Sonnen- 
schein and  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn,  M.A.    Fcap.  8vo. 

COMPRISING  : 

THE  NURSERY  BOOK,  containing  all  the  Two-Letter  Words 
in  the  Language,     id.     (Also  in  Large  Type  on  Sheets  for 
School  WaUs.    $s,) 
THE  FIRST  COURSE,  consisting  of  Short  Vowels  with  Single 

Consonants.    6d, 
THE  SECOND  COURSE,   with  Combinations  and  Bridges, 

consisting  of  Short  Vowels  with  Double  Consonants.    6d, 

THE  THIRD  AND  FOURTH  COURSER,  consisting  of  Long 

Vowels,  and  all  the  Double  Vowels  in  the  Langu^pe.     6d, 

**  These  are  admirable  books,  because  they  are  constrticted  <ni  a  principle,  and  ^ 

that  the  simplest  principle  on  which  it  is  possible*  to  leara  to  read  En^sh." — 

Spbctatok. 
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Taylor.— WORDS  and  places,-  or.  Etymological  lUustra- 
tions  of  History,  Ethnology,  and  Geography.  By  the  Rev. 
Isaac  Taylor,  M.A.,  Litt.  D.,  Hon.  LL.D.,  Canon  of  York. 
Third  and  Cheaper  Edition,  revised  and  compressed.  With  Maps. 
Globe  8vo.     dr. 

Tennyson.— The  collected  WORKS  of  LORD  TENNY- 
SON, Poet  Laureate.  An  Edition  for  Schools.  In  Four  Parts. 
Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  each. 

Thring.— TUE  elements  of  grammar  TAUGHT  IN 
ENGLISH.  By  Edward  Thring,  M.A.,  Head  Master  ol 
Uppingham.   With  Questions.    Fourth  Edition.    iSino.   2s, 

Vaughan  (CM.).— WORDS   from    the    poets.      By 

C.  M.  Vaughan.    New  Edition.     i8mo,  cloth,     is. 
Ward. — THE    ENGLISH    POETS.      Selections,   with  Critical 

Introductions  by  various  Writers  and  a  General  Introduction  by 

Matthew  Arnold.    Edited  by  T.  H.  Ward,  M.  A.    4  Vols. 

Vol.   I.  CHAUCER  TO    DONNE.— Vol.  II.  BEN  JONSON 

TO  DRYDEN.— Vol.  IH.  ADDISON  to  BLAKE.— Vol.  IV. 

WORDSWORTH  to  ROSSETTI.    Crown  Svo.     Each  ys.  6d, 
Wetherell.— EXERCISES    ON     MORRIS'S    PRIMER    OF 

ENGLISH    GRAMMAR.      By    John     Wetherell,    M.A. 

l8mo.'    is,     (Literature  Primers.) 
Woods. — ^A  FIRST  SCHOOL  POETRY   BOOK.      Cbmpiled 

by  M.  A.  Woods,  Head  Mistress  of  the  Clifton  High  School  for 

Girls.     Fcap.  Svo.     2s.6d. 

yong€  (Charlotte  M.).— the   abridged   book   of 

GOLDEN  DEEDS.     A  Reading  Book  for  Schools  and  general 
readers.     By  the  Author  of  **  The  Heir  of   Redclyffe."      i8mo, 
cloth.     IS, 
GLOBE   READINGS  EDITION.     Complete  Edition.      Globe 
Svo.     2J.     (See  p.  54.) 

FRENCH, 

Beaumarchais. — LE    BARBIER   DE    SEVILLE.      Edited, 
with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  L.  P.  Blouet,  Assistant  Master 
in  St.  Paul's  School.     Fcap.  Svo.    31.  6d. 
Bowen. — first   lessons    in  FRENCH.      By  H.   Cour. 
THOPE  Bowen,  M.  A.,  Principal  of  the  Finsbury  Training  College 
for  Higher  and  Middle  Schools.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.     is. 
Breymann. — Works  by    Hermann   Breymann,    Ph.D.,   Pro- 
fessor  of  Philology  in  the  University  of  Munich. 
A    FRENCH   GRAMMAR    BASED     ON    PHILOLOGICAL 

PRINCIPLES.     Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.     4s,  6d, 
ITRST  FRENCH  EXERCISE  BOOK.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.    4J.  6d. 
SECOND  FRENCH  EXERCISE  BOOK.  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2^.  6d 
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Pasnacht. — ^Works  by  G.  EuGfcNE  Fasnacht,  Author  of  **  Mac- 
millan's  Progressive  French  Course,**  Editor  of  "  Macmillan's 
Foreign  School  Classics"  &c. 

THE  ORGANIC  METHOD  OF  STUDYING  LANGUAGES. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.     L  French,     y.  6d. 

A  SYNTHETIC  FRENCH  GRAMMAR  FOR  SCHOOLS. 
Cro¥na  8vo.     y.  (kL. 

GRAMMAR  AND  GLOSSARY  OF  THE  FRENCH  LAN- 
GUAGE  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.  Crown 
8vo.  [In  preparation. 

Macmillan's  Primary  Series  of  French  and 
German  Reading  Books. — Edited  by  G.  Eugene 
Fasnacht,  Assistant- Master  in  Westminster  SchooL  With 
Illustrations.     Globe  8vo. 

DE  MAISTRE—LA  JEUNE  SIB^RIENNE  ET  LE  L^PREUX 
DE  LA  CITE  D'AOSTE.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes, 
and  Vocabulary.  By  Stephane  Barlet,  B.Sc.  Univ.  GaU.  and 
London ;  Assistant-Master  at  the  Mercers'  School,  Examiner  to 
the  College  of  Preceptors,  the  Royal  Naval  College,  &c.     ir.  6</. 

GRIMM— KINDER  UND  HAUSMARCHEN.  Selected  and 
Edited,  with  Notes,  and  Vocabulary,  by  G.  E.  Fasnacht.     zr. 

HAUFF.— DIE  KARA  VANE.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Vocabu- 
lary, by  Herman  Hager,  Ph-D.  Lecturer  in  the  Owens  College, 
Manchester.     2s,  6d. 

LA  FONTAINE— A  SELECTION  OF  FABLES.  Edited,  with 
Introduction,  Notes,  and  Vocabulary,  by  L  M.  Moriarty,  B.A., 
Professor  of  French  in  King's  Collie,  London.     2j. 

PERRAULT— CONTES  DE  F^ES.  Edited,  with  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Vocabulary,  by  G.  E.  Fasnacht.     is, 

G.  SCHWAB— ODYSSEUS.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
Vocabulary,  by  the  same  Editor.  [In  preparation. 

Macmillan's   Progressive  French  Course. — By  G. 

Eugene  Fasnacht,  Assistant-Master  in  Westminster  School. 
I. — First  Year,    containing    Easy  Lessons     on    the    Regular 

Accidence.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.     is. 
II. — Second  Year,   containing  an  Elementary  Grammar  with 

copious  Exercises,  Notes,  and  Vocabularies.    A  new  Edition, 

enlarged  and  thoroughly  revised.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.     2j. 
III. — ^^ird  Year,  containing  a  Systematic  Syntax,  and  Lessons 

in  Composition.  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2J.  (>d. 
THE  TEACHER'S  COMPANION  TO  MACMILLAN'S 
PROGRESSIVE  FRENCH  COURSE.  With  Cojmous  Notes, 
Hints  for  Different  Renderings,  Synonyms,  Philological  Remarks, 
&c.  By  G.  E.  Fasnacht.  Globe  8vo.  Second  Yr^r  4.?.  6</. 
Third  Year  45.  (hL 
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Macmillan's    Progressive    French     Readers.    By 

G.  EUGfeNE  Fasnacht. 
I. — First  Year,  containing  Fables,  Historical  Extracts,  Letters, 

Dialc^es,  Ballads,  Nursery  Songs,  &c.,  with  Two  Vocabularies: 

(i)  in  the  order  of  subjects ;  (2)  in  alphabetical   order.     Extra 

fcap.  8vo.     2s.  6d. 
II.  —  Second    Year,    containing   Fiction   in  Prose   and   Verse, 

Historical  and   Descriptive  Extracts,  Essays,  Letters,  Dialogues, 

&c.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.    2s,  6d. 

Macmillan's  Foreign  School  Classics.    Edited  by  G. 
EuGfcNE  Fasnacht.    i8mo. 

FRENCH. 

CORNEILLE— LE  CID.    Edited  by  G.  E.  Fasnacht.    is. 

DUMAS— LES    DEMOISELLES    DE    ST.  CYR.      Edited  bv 

Victor  Oger,  Lecturer  in  University  College,  LiverpooL  is,  6d. 

LA  FONTAINE'S  FABLES.     Books  I.— VI.    Edited  by  L.  M. 

MORIARTY,  B.  A.,  Professor  of  French  in  King's  College,  London. 

[In  preparation. 
MOLlfeRE— L'AVARE.     By  the  same  Editor,     is, 
MOLlfeRE— LE  BOURGEOIS  GENTILHOMME.     By  the  same 
Editor.     \s.  6d, 

MOLlfeRE— LES  FEMMES  SAVANTES.   By  G.  E.  Fasnacht. 

IS. 

M0LI4:RE—LE  misanthrope.     By  the  same  Editor,     is. 

MOLlfeRE— LE    MfeDECIN    MALGRE    LUI.      By  the    same 

Editor.     IS. 
RACINE— -BRITANNICUS.    Edited   by  EuGfeNE    Pellissier, 

Assistant-Master  in  CUfton  College,  and  Lecturer  in  University 

College,  Bristol.     2s. 
FRENCH   READINGS   FROM  ROMAN  HISTORY.      Selected 

from  Various  Authors  and  Edited  by  C.  Colbeck,  M.A.,  late 

Fellow    of    Trinity   College,   Cambridge;    Assistant -Master   at 

Harrow.    41.  6</. 
SAND,  GEORGE— LA  MARE  AU  DIABLE.    Edited  by  W.  E. 

Russell,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  in  Haileybury  College,     is. 
SANDEAU,  JULES— MADEMOISELLE  DE  LA  SEIGLIERE. 

Edited  by  H.  C.  Steel,  Assistant  Master  in  Winchester  CoU^^e. 

is.6d. 
THIERS'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  EGYPTIAN  EXPEDITION. 

Edited   by    Rev.    H.    A.    Bull,    M.A.      Assistant-Master   in 

Wellington  College.  [Inpn^raHon, 

VOLTAIRE— CHARLES  Xn.  Edited  by  G.  E.  Fasnacht.  ^.6d, 
*#♦  Other  tfolumes  to  fotlaw. 
(See  also    German  Author s^    page  63.) 
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Masson  (Gustave).— a  compeisdious  dictionary 

OF  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE  (French-English  and  EngKsh- 
French).  Adapted  firom  the  Dictionaries  of  Ptofessor  Alfred 
Elwall.  Followed  by  a  List  of  the  Principal  Diveiging 
Derivations  and  preceded  by  Chronological  and  HistcHical  Tables. 
By  Gustave  M.vssox,  Assistant  fiffaster  and  Librarian,  Harrow 
School.     New  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     dx. 

Moliere. — LE  MALADE  IMAGINAIRE.  Edited,  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  Francis  Tartee,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master 
at  Eton.     Fcap.  8to.     zs,  6tL 

(Sec  also  MacmillatCs  Foreign  School  Classics.) 

PelliSSier.— FRENCH  roots  and  their  FAMILIES.  A 
Synthetic  Vocabolaiy,  based  upon  DcnYatioBs,  ibr  Sdtoob  and 
Candidates  for  Public  Examinations.  By  Eugene  Pelussisr, 
M.  A.,  B.Sc.,  LL.B.,  Assistant  Master  at  CMod  College,  Lectnrer 
at  Umveisity  College,   BristoL     Globe  Stow     6r. 

GERMAN* 

HUSS.— A  SYSTEM  OF  ORAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  GERMAN, 
by  means  of  ProgressiiPe  Illustrations  and  Applicaticms  of  the 
leading  Rules  of  Grammar.  By  Hermann  C  O.  Huss,  Ph.D. 
Crown  8vo.     5^. 

Macmillan's  Progressive  German  Course.    By  G 

EUGtNE  FaSNACHT. 

Part  L— First  Year,  Easy  Lessons  and  Roles  on  the  R^;iilar 
Accidence.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.     is.  td. 

Part  11. — Second  Year.  Conversational  Lessons  in  Systonatic 
Accidence  and  Elementary  Syntax.  With  Philological  Illostrations 
and  Etymological  Vocabnlary.  New  Edition,  enlaiged  and 
thoroughly  recast     Extra  fcap.  8vo.    3&  (uL 

Part  HI.  — ^Third  Year.  \In  preparation^ 

TEACHER'S  COMPANION  TO  MACMILLAN'S  PROGRES- 
SIVE GERMAN  COURSE.  With  copious  Notes,  Hints  for 
Different  Renderings,  Synonyms,  Philological  Remarks,  Ac.  By 
G.  E.  Fasnacht.    Extra  Fcap.  8yo.    First  Year.    41.  (id, 

SECOND  Year.    \5.  6d. 
Macmillan's   Progressive    German    Readers.    By 
G.  E.  Fasnacht. 

I. — First  Year,  containing  an  Introduction  to  the  German  order 
of  Words,  with  Copious  Examples,  extracts  from  German  Authors 
fai  Prose  and  Poetry  j  Notes,  and  Vocabularies.  Extra  Fcap.  8vo. , 
2s.  6d. 

Macmillan's  Primary   German   Reading   Books. 

(See  page  6a) 
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Macmillan's   Foreign    School  Classics.    Edited  bj 
G.  EuGiNE  Fasnacut,  i8mo. 

GERMAN. 
FREYTAG  (G.)-— DOKTOR   LUTHER.    Edited  by  Francis 
Storr,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  Modem  Side,  Merchant  Tay- 
lors' School.  [In  preparation, 

GOETHE— GOTZ  VON  BERLICHINGEN.     Edited  by  H.  A. 

Bull,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Wellington  College.     2s. 
GOETHE— FAUST.     Part  I.,  followed  by  an  Appendix  on  Part 

II.    Edited  by  Jane   Lee,   Lecturer  in  German  Literature  at 

Newnham  College,  Cambrit^e.    4s.  6d. 
HEINE— SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  REISEBILDER  AND 

OTHER  PROSE  WORKS.      Edited  by  C.  CoLBBCK,  M.A., 

Assistant-Master   at    Harrow,   late  Fellow  of    Trinity  Collie, 

Cambridge,     zr.  6d. 
LESSING.— MINNA  VON  BARNHELM.     Edited  hf  James 

SiME.  [In  preparation. 

SCHILLER— SELECTIONS  FROM  SCHILLER'S  LYRICAL 

POEMS.     Edited,  with  Notes  and  a  Memoir  of  SchiUe^,  by  E.  J. 

Turner^  B. A.,  and  E.  D.   A.   Morshead,  M.A    A5&tant- 

Masters  in  Winchester  College.     2j.  6d, 
SCHILLER— DIE  JUNGFRAU  VON  ORLEANS.    Edited  by 

Joseph  Gostwick.    2s,  4d. 
SCHILLER— MARIA  STUART.  Edited  by  C.  Sheldon,  M.A., 

D.Lit.,  of  the  Royal  Academical  Institution,  Belfast.     2^  6^ 
SCHILLER— WILHELM  TELL.      Edited  by  G.  E.  Fasnacht. 

[In  th(pnss. 
SCHILLER.— WALLENSTEIN'S  LAGER.     Edited  by  H.  B. 

CottErill,  M.A.  [In preparation, 

UHLAND— SELECT  BALLADS.   Adapted  as  a  First  Easy  Read- 
ing Book  for  Beginners.     With  Vocabulary.     Edited  by  G.  E. 

Fasnacht.    is, 

*#♦  Other  Vbluma  to  foUaio, 
(See  also  French  Authors^  page  61.) 

Pylodet.— NEW  GUIDE  TO  GERMAN  CONVERSATION; 

containing  an  Alphabetical  list  of  nearly  800  Familiar  Words ; 

followed  by  Exercises;  Vocabulary  of  Words  in  frequent  use; 

Familiar  Phrases  and  Dialogues ;  a  Sketch  of  German  Literature, 

Idiomatic  Expresdons,  &c.    By  L.  Pylodbt.     i8mo,  cloth  limp. 

3^.  6d. 
Whitney. — Works  by  W.  D.  Whitney,  Professor  of  Sanskrit 

and  Instructor  in  Modem  Laoigu^es  in  Yide  C^lege. 
A  COMPENDIOUS  GERMAN  GRAMMAR.  CrowaSvo.  4^.  6d, 
A  GERMAN  READER  IN  PROSE  AND  VERSE.     With  Notes 

uid  Vooafaolary.    CrowaSvo.    %h 
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Whitney   and  Edgren. — ^a  COMPENDIOUS  GERMAN 

AND  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  whh  Notadoa  of  Cottc^wd- 
dences  and  Brief  Etyinologies.  By  Professor  W.  D.  Whitney, 
assisted  bj  A.  H.  Eogeen.     Cfdwb  8vo.     ^s.  6dL 

THE  GERMAN-ENGLISH  PART,  separately,  Sm, 

MODERN  GREEK. 
Vincent  and  Dickson.  —  handbook  TO  MODERN 
GREEK.  By  Edgak  ViNCMfT  and  T.  G.  Dickson,  M.A. 
Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  Appendix  on  tiie 
lelation  of  Modem  and  Classical  Greek  by  Pn^ssor  Jmb. 
Crown  8vou     6ff. 

ITALIAN. 

Dante.  —  the   purgatory    of   DANTE.      Edited,   widi 
Tranriation  and  Notes,  by  A.  J.  Butlkr,  M.A.,  late  Fdkyw  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambndge.    Crown  8vol     I2j.  6d, 
THE  PARADISO  OF  DANTE.     Edited,  with  Trandatioa  and 
Notts,  by  the  same  Antbrar.     Ciown  8tol     125;  6d, 


DOiiESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Barker.-FIRST  LESSONS  IN  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF 
COOKING.     By  Lady  Barkul    New  Edition.      i8mo.     lt. 

Berners.— FIRST  lessons  on  health.  By  J.  Bbrnees. 
New  Edition.     iSmo.     is. 

Fawcett.— TALES  in  political  EC0N0B<IY.  By  Miuj- 
CKNT  Garrktt  Fawcbtt.    Globe  8to.    y. 

Frederick.— HINTS  TO  housewives  on    several 

POINTS,  PARTICULARLY  ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF 

ECONOMICAL    AND    TASTEFUL    DISHES.     By    Mrs. 

Frsdkrick.     Crown  8yo.     is, 

"Tfab  unpfrtrnding  and  nsefiil  Ittde  vc^nme  disdncdy  soppfies  a  desidentum 

....  The  author  steadily  keeps  in  rww  the  ample  atm  of  '  "»*H"g  erery-day 

■ieals  at  home,  particuhuty  die  dtnoer,  attractiTe,'  without  adding  to  tbe  ocdinazy 

hooadiold  expenses." — ^Satusdat  Rsview. 

Grand'homme. —  cutting-out  and  dressmaking. 

From  the  French  of  Mdlle.  E.  Grand' hommb.    With  Diagrams. 
i8nio.     IX. 

Jex-Blake.— THE  care  of  infants,  a  Mamial  for 
Mothers  and  Nurses.  By  Sophia  Jsx-Blake,  MD.,  Member 
of  the  Iiish  College  of  Physicians ;  Lecturer  on  Hygiene  at 
the  London  School  of  MecUdne  for  Women.     iSmo.     xj; 
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Tegetmeier.— H  ousehold    management      and 

COOKERY.      With   an    Appendix    of  Recipes   used    by    the 

Teachers  of   the  National   School   of  Cookery.      By    W.    B. 

Tegetmeier.    Compiled  at  the  request  of  the  School  Board  for 

London.     i8mo.     is, 
Thornton.— FIRST  LESSONS   IN    BOOK-KEEPING.     By 

J.  Thornton.     New  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d, 
The  olject  of  this  volume  b  to  make  the  theory  of   Book-keeping   sufficiently 
plain  for  even,  chiidtea  to  understand  it. 

Wright.— THE  SCHOOL  COOKERY-BOOK.  Compiled  and 
Edited  by  C.  E.  GuTHRiE  Wright,  Hon  Sec  to  the  Edinburgh 
School  of  Cookery.     i8mo.     is. 


ART  AND  KINDRED  SUBJECTS. 

Anderson.— LINEAR    perspective,     and     model 

DRAWING.  A  School  and  Art  Class  Manual,  with  Questions 
and  Exercises  for  Examination,  and  Examples  of  Examination 
Papers.  By  Laurence  Anderson.  With  Illustrations.  Royal 
8vo.     2J. 

Collier.— A  PRIMER  OF  ART.     With  Illustrations.     By  John 
Collier.     i8mo.     is. 

Delamotte — a   beginner's    drawing    book.     By 

p.    H.    Delamoti'E,    F.S.A.     Progressively    arranged.     New 

Edition  improved.     Crown  8vo.     $s,  6d, 
Ellis. — SKETCHING    FROM    NATURE.      A    Handbook    for 

Students  and  Amateurs.      By  Tristram  J.   Ellis.      With  a 

Frontispiece    and   Ten   Illustrations,    by    H.    Stacy    Marks, 

R.A.,  and  Twenty-seven  Sketches  by  the  Author.     Crown  8vo. 

2s.  6d,     {Art  at  Home  Series.) 
Hunt.— TALKS  ABOUT  ART.     By  William  Hunt.    With  a 

Letter  from  Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  Bart.,  R.A.     Crown  8vo.    3^.  dd. 

Taylor.— A  primer  of  pianoforte  playing.    By 

Franklin  Taylor.    Edited  by  Sir  George  Grove.    i8mo.     u, 

WORKS  ON  TEACHING. 

Blakiston — the  teacher.     Hints  on  School  Management. 

A  Handbook  for    Managers,   Teachers*  Assistants,    and    Pupil 

Teachers.     By  J.  R.  Blakiston,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.    zr.  td. 

.   (Recommended   by    the    London,    Birmingham,    and    Leicester 

School  Boards.) 
"  Into   a  comparatively  small  book  he  has  crowded  a  great  deal  of  exceedingly 
useful  and  sound  advice.    It  is  a  plain,  common-sense  book,  fiill  of  hints  to  the 
teacher  on    the    management  of  his  school  and  his  children."— -School  Board 
Chsoniclb. 
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CalderwOOd— ON  teaching.  By  Professor  Hknry  Caldek- 
WOOD.     Neit  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8va     2s,  6d, 

Carter.— EYESIGHT  in  schools,  a  Paper  read  before  the 
Association  of  Medical  Officers  of  Schools  on  April  I5tli,  1885, 
By  R.  Brudenell  Carter,  .F.R.C.S.,  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to 
St.  George's  HospitaL     Crown  8vo.     Sewed,     is, 

Fearon. — school  inspection.  By  d.  r.  fearon,  m.a.. 

Assistant  Commissioner  of  Endowed  Schools.  New  EditioB. 
Crown  8vo.  2s,  6d, 
Gladstone.— OB/ECT  teaching,  a  Lcctnrc  delivered  at 
the  Pnpil-Teacher  Centre,  William  Street  Board  School,  Ham- 
mersmith. By  J.  H.  Gladstone,  Ph-D.,  F.R.S.,  Member  of 
the  London  School  Board.  With  an  Appendix.  Crown 
8va     Zd, 

''It  it  a  short  but  interesting  and  instmctrve  pubrcation,  and  oar  younger 
teachers  will  do  well  to  read  it  carefully  and  tboroughty.  There  is  modi  la  die^ 
few  pages  which  they  can  leam  and  profit  by."~THB  School  Guakdian. 

Hertel. — overpressure  in  high  schools  in  ben- 

MARK.  By  Dr.  Hertel,  Mnnicipal  Medical  Officer,  Copen- 
hagen. Translated  ftx)m  the  Danish  by  C.  Godfrey  Sorensen. 
With  Introduction  by  Sir  J.  Crichton-Brownk,  M.D.,  LL.D.» 
F.R.S.     Crown  8vo.     y.6(L 


DIVINITY. 

♦^*  For    other    Works    by    these    Authors*    sec    Theological 
Catalogue. 

Abbott   (Rev.    E,   A.)— bible    lessons.     By  the  Rer. 
E.  A.  Abbott,  D.D.,   Head   Master  of  the  City  of  London 
SchooL     New  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     4^.  6</. 
**Wise,    suggestive,    and    reaOy   profound   initiation    into  rdigiona  Htuxas^DXT* 
•-G0ARDIAH. 

Abbott— Rushbrooke.— THE  COMMON  tradition  of 

THE  synoptic  GOSPELS,  in  the  Text  of  the  Revised 
Version.  By  Edwin  A.  Abbott,  D.D.,  formerly  Fellow  of  St 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  W.  G.  RusHBftooKE,  M.Lb, 
formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Crown  8va 
y.6d. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  — Bemg  the  Greek  Text  as 
revised  by  Professors  Westcott  and  HoRT.  With  Explanatory 
Notes  for  the  Use  of  Schools,  by  T,  E.  Page,  M.A.,  late  Fellow 
of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge;  Assistant  Master  at  the  Charter- 
house.     Fcap.  8vo.     4x.  6d, 
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Arnold. — a  biblereading  for  schools. —the 

GREAT  PROPHECY  OF  ISRAEL'S  RESTORATION 
(Isaiah,  Chapters  xL — ^Ixvi.).  Arranged  and  Edited  for  Young 
Learners.  By  Matthew  Arnold,  D.C.L.,  formerly  Professor 
of  Poetry  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  Fellow  of  Oriet 
New  Edition.  i8mo,  cloth,  is. 
ISAIAH  XL.— LXVI.  With  the  Shorter  Propheaes  alUed  to  it. 
Arranged  and  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Matthew  ^Arnold. 
Crown  8vo.  5j. 
ISAIAH  OF  JERUSALEM,  IN  THE  AUTHORISED  ENG- 
LISH VERSION.  With  Introduction,  Corrections,  and  Notes. 
By  Matthew  Arnold.    Crown  8vo.    4s.  6d, 

Benham. — ^A  companion  to  the  LECTIONARY.  Being 
a  Commentary  on  the  Proper  Lessons  for  Sundays  and  Holy  Days. 
By  Rev.  W.  Benham,  B.D.,  Rector  of  S.  Edmund  with  S. 
Nicholas  Aeons,  &c.     New  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     4s.  6d, 

Cassel.— MANUAL  OF  JEWISH  HISTORY  AND  LITERA- 
TURE; preceded  by  a  BRIEF  SUMMARY  OF  BIBLE  HIS- 
TORY.  By  Dk.  D.  Casseu  Translated  by  Mrs.  IJenry  LUCAs. 
Fcap.  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

Cheetham.— A  CHURCH  HISTORY  OF  THE  FIRST  SIX 
CENTURIES.  By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Cheetham, 
Crown  8vo.  •  [In  the  press. 

Cross.— BIBLE  READINGS  SELECTED  FROM  THE 
PENTATEUCH  AND  THE  BOOK  OF  JOSHUA.  By 
the  Rev.  John  A.  Cross.     Globe  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

Curteis.— MANUAL  OF  THE  THIRTY-NINE  ARTICLES. 
By  G.  H.  Curteis,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Lichfield  Theo- 
logical College.  [In  preparation, 
*.DavieS. — THE  EPISTLES  OF  ST.  PAUL  TO  THE  EPHE- 
SIANS,  THE  COLOSSIANS,  AND  PHILEMON;  with 
Introductions  and  Notes,  and  an  Es>ay  on  the  Traces  of  Foreign 
Elemenu  in  the  Theology  of  these  Epistles.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
Llewelyn  Davies,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  St  Mary- 

■  lebone;  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Second 
Edition.     Demy  8vo.     *js,  6d, 

Drummond. — the  study  of  THEOLOGY,-  INTRO- 
DUCTION  TO.  By  James  Drummond,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Theology  in  Manchester  New  College,  London.     Crown  8vo.     5^. 

Gaskoin.— The  children's   treasury  of  bible 

STORIES-  By  Mrs.  Herman  Gaskoin.  Edited  with  Preface 
by  Rev.  G.  F.  Maclear,  D.D.  Part  I.— OLD  TESTAMENT 
HISTORY.  i8mo.  u.  Part  IL— NEW  TESTAMENT.  l8mo. 
If.  PartIIL— THE  APOSTLES:  ST.  J  AMES  THE  GREAT, 
ST.  PAUL,  AND  ST  JOHN  THE  DIVINE.     i8mo.     w. 
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Golden  Treasury  Psalter. — students'  Edition.    Being  an 

Edition  of  "The    Psalms    Chronologically  amngcd,  by    Four 
Friends,"  with  briefer  Notes.     i8mo.    3X.  6J. 

Greek   Testament. — Edited,   with   introduction   and  Appen- 
dices, by  Canon   Westcott  and  Dr.  F.  J.  A.  Hort.     T^o 
Vols.     Crown  8vo.     lOf.  6J,  each. 
VoL  I.  The  Text. 
VoL  II.  Introduction  and  Appendijc 

Greek  Testament.— Edited  by  Canon  Westcott  and  Dr. 
Hort.     School  Edition  of  Text.     i2mo.  cloth.     45.  6d,     iSmo. 

roan,  red  edges.     5^.  6^. 

SCHOOL  READINGS  IN.  A  Course  of  Thirty-Six  Lessons,  mainly 
following  the  Narrative  of  St.  Mark.  Edited  and  Arranged,  with 
Introduction,  Notes,  and  Vocabulary,  by  Rev.  A.  Calvert, 
M.  A.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  Collie,  Cambridge.     Fcap.  8yo. 

[In  the  press, 

THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.  Being  the  Greek  Text  as 
revised  by  Drs.  Westcott  and  Hort.  With  Explanatory  Notes 
by  T.  E.  Page,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  the  Charterhouse. 
Fcap.  8vo.     4f.  6^. 

THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  to  St.  MARK.  Being  the  Greek 
Text  as  revised  by  Drs.  Westcott  and  Hort.  With  Explanatory 
Notes  by  Rev.  J.  O.  F.  Murray,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Emmanud 
Collie,  Cambndge.     Fcap.  Svo.  \In  preparation. 

The  Greek  Testament  and  the  English  Version, 
a  Companion  to.  By  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.,  President 
of  the  American  Committee  of  Revision.  WiA  Facsimile 
Ilhistrations  of  MSS..  and  Standard  Editions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.   Crown  8vo.     12*. 

Hard  wick. — Works  by  Archdeacon  Hardwick  :  — 
A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.  Middle 
Age.  From  Gregory  the  Great  to  the  Excommunication  of 
Lutter.  Edited  by  William  Stubbs,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor 
of  Modem  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  With  Four 
Maps.  New  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  lar.  dd. 
A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  DURING 
THE  REFORMATION.  Eighth  Edition.  Edited  by  Profess<w 
Stubbs.    Crown  8vo.     lar.  6^. 

Jennings  and  Lowe. — the  psalms,  WITH  INTRO- 
DUCTIONS  AND  CRITICAL  NOTES.  By  A.  C.  Jennings, 
M.A. ;  assisted  in  parts  by  W.  H.  Lowe,  M.A.  In  2  vols. 
Second  Edition  Revised.     Cro^\^l  8vo.     iw.  dd,  each. 
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LlghtfoOt. — Works  by  the  Right  Rev.  J.  B.  LiOHTFOOT,  D.D., 

D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham. 
ST.  PAUL'S  EPISTLE  TO  THE  GALATIANS.     A  Revised 

Text,  with    Introduction,     Notes,    and    Dissertations,      flighth 

Edition,  revised.     8vo.     12s, 
ST.  PAUL'S  EPISTLE  TO  THE  PHILIPPIANS.    A  Revised 

Text,    with    Introduction,    Notes,    and   Dissertations.      Eighth 

Edition,  revised.    8vo.     12s, 
ST.   CLEMENT    OF  ROME— THE    TWO    EPISTLES    TO 

THE  CORINTHIANS.    A  Revised  Text,  with  Introduction  and 

Not^.    8vo.    8j.  6c/, 
ST.  PAUL'S  EPISTLES  TO  THE  COLOSSI ANS  AND  TO 

PHILEMON.     A   Revised  Text,    with    Introductions,     Notes, 

and  Dissertations.     Eighth  Edition,  revised.     Svo.     i2s, 
THE    APOSTOLIC    FATHERS.    Part   II.     S.    IGNATIUS— 

S.  POLYCARP.      Revised  Texts,   with    Introductions,   Notes, 

Dissertations,  and  Translations.     2  volumes  in  3.     Demy  8vo.  48r. 

Maclear. — Works  by  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Maclear,  D.D.,  Canon  of 

Canterbury,  Warden  of  St.  Augustine's  College,  Canterbury,  and 

late  Head-Master  of  King's  College  School,  London : — 
A  CLASS-BOOK  OF  OLD  TESTAMENT  HISTORY.    New 

Edition,  with  Four  Maps.     i8mo.     4s.  6d. 
A    CLASS-BOOK    OF    NEW     TESTAMENT     HISTORY, 

including  the    Connection  of  the    Old    and    New   Testaments. 

With  Four  Maps.     New  Edition.     i8mo.     $s.  6d, 
A  SHILLING  BOOK  OF    OLD   TESTAMENT    HISTORY, 

for  National  and  Elementary  Schools.     With  Map.     i8mo,  cloth. 

New  Edition. 
A  SHILLING  BOOK  OF  NEW  TESTAMENT  HISTORY, 

for  National  and  Elementary  Schools.     With  Map.     i8mo,  cloth. 

New  Edition. 
These  works  have  been  carefully  abridged  from  the  Author's 

large  manuals. 
CLASS-BOOK  OF  THE  CATECHISM  OF  THE  CHURCH 

OF  ENGLAND.     New  Edition.     i8mo.     is.  6d, 
A  FIRST  CLASS-BOOK  OF  THE  CATECHISM  OF  THE 

CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.     With  Scripture  Proofs,  for  Junior 

Classes  and  Schools.     New  Edition.     i8mo.    6d, 
A  MANUAL  OF  INSTRUCTION    FOR  CONFIRMATION 

AND  FIRST    COMMUNION.      WITH    PRAYERS  AND 

DEVOTIONS.     32mo,  cloth  extra,  red  edges.     2s. 

Maurice.— THE  LORD'S  prayer,  the  CREED,  AND 
THE  COMMANDMENTS.  A  Manual  for  Parents  and 
Schoolmasters.  To  which  is  added  the  Order  of  the  Scriptures. 
By  the  Rev.  F.  Den ISON  Maurice,  M.A.     i8mo,  cloth,  limp,    is. 
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Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua  :  an  HUtorico-CriUcai 

Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  Composition  of  the  Hexateuch.  By 
A.  KUENEN,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Leiden.  Trans  ated  from 
the  Dutch,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Author,  by  Philip  H. 
"WiCKSTEED,  M.A.     8vo.      I4f. 

Procter.— -A   history  of  the  book  of  common 

PRAYER,  with  a  Rationale  of  its  Offices.  By  Rev.  F.  Procter. 
M.A.  Seventeenth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Crown  8va 
lOf.  6d, 

Procter  and  Maclean — an  elementary  intro- 
duction TO  the  book  of  common  prayer.  Re- 
arranged and  supplemented  by  an  Explanation  of  the  Morning 
and  Evening  Prayer  and  the  Litany.  By  the  Rev.  F.  Procier 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Maclear.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition, 
containing  the  Communion  Service  and  the  Confirmation  and 
Baptismal  Offices.     i8mo.     2j.  6d» 

The    Psalms,    with    Introductions    and    Critical 

Notes. — By  A.  C.Jennings,  M.  A.,  Jesus  College,  Cambridge, 
Tyrwhitt  Scholar,  Cro>se  Scholar,  Hebrew  University  Prizeman, 
and  Fry  Scholar  of  St.  John's  College,  Cams  and  Sch)lefield 
Prizeman,  Vicar  of  Whittlesford,  Cambs. ;  assisted  in  Parts  by  W. 
H.  Lowe,  M.A.,  Hebrew  Lecturer  and  late  Scholar  of  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  Tyrwhitt  Scholar.  In  2  vols.  Second 
Edition  Revised.     Crown  8vo.     lor.  6d,  each. 

Ramsay. — ^THE  CATECHISER'S  manual;  or,  the  church 
Cateciism  Illustrated  and  Explained,  for  the  Use  of  Clergymen, 
Schoolmasters,  and  Teachers.  By  the  Rev.  Arthur  Ramsay, 
M.A.    New  Edition.     i8mo.     is,  6d, 

Ryle.— AN  .INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  CANON  OF  THE 
OLD  TESTAMENT.  By  Rev.  H.  E.  Ryle,  M.A.,  Fellow 
and  Lecturer  of  Ring's  College,  Cambridge.      Crown  8vo. 

[In  preparation. 

St.  John's  Epistles. — The  Greek  Text  with  Notes  and  Essays, 
by  Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity 
and  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  Canon  of  Westminster, 
&c.     Second  Edition  Revised.     8vo.     \2s,  6d, 

St.    Paul's    Epistles. — Greek   Text,    with    Introduction   and 

Notes. 
THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  GALATIANS.     Edited  by  the  Right 

Rev.  J.    B.    LiGHTFooT,   D.D.,    Bishop    of   Durham.      Eighth 

Edition.     8vo.     I2j. 
THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  PHILIPPIANS.     By  the  same  Editor, 

Eighth  Edition.     8vo.    I2s, 
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St.  Paul's  Epistles  {eotitinued)— 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  COLOSSIANS  AND  TO  PHI- 
LEMON.    By  the  same  Editor.    Eigthth  Edition.     8vo.     12J. 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  ROMANS.  Edited  by  the  Very  Rey. 
C.  J.  Vaughan,  D.D.,  Dean  of  LlandafF,  and  Master  of  the 
Temple.     Fifth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     7^.  6d. 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  PHILIPPIANS,  with  Translation, 
Paraphrase,  and  Notes  for  English  Readers.  By  the  same  Editor. 
Crown  8vo.     5^. 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  THESSALONIANS,  COMMENT- 
ARY ON  THE  GREEK  TEXT.  By  John  Eadie,  D.D.,  LL.IX 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Young,  M.  A.,  with  Preface  by  Professor 
Cairns.    Svo.     i2j. 

THE  EPISTLES  TO  THE  EPHESIANS,  THE  COLOSSIANS, 
AND  PHILEMON;  with  Introductions  and  Notes,  and  an 
Essay  on  the  Traces  of  Foreign  Elements  in  the  Theology  of  these 
Epistles.  By  the  Rev.  J.  I^ewelyn  Davies,  M.  A.,  flector  of 
Christ  Church,  St.  Marylebone ;  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.     Second  Edition,  revised.     Demy  Svo.     7^.  6d, 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  Greek  and  English. 
With  Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes.  Edited  by  Rev.  Frederic 
Kendall,  M.  A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  Assistant-Master  at  Harrow  SchooL     Crown  Svo.    dr. 

WestCOtt. — Works  by  Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  D.D.,  Canon  of 
Westminster,  Regins  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  Fellow  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge. 

A  GENERAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 
CANON  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  DURING  THE 

•  FIRST  FOUR  CENTURIES.  Sixth  Edition.  With  Preface  on 
"  Supernatural  Religion."    Crown  Svo.     los,  6d, 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  FOUR 
GOSPELS.     Sixth  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     ioj.  6d, 

THE  BIBLE  IN  THE  CHURCH.  A  Popular  Account  of  the 
Collection  and  Reception  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  Christian 
Churches.     New  Edition.     iSmo,  cloth.    4r.  6d, 

tHE  EPISTLES  OF. ST.  JOHN.  The  Greek  Text,  with  Notes 
and  Essa3rs.     Second  Edition  Revised.     Svo.     I2s,  6d, 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBREWS.  Tlie  Greek  Text 
Revised,  with  Notes  and  Essa3rs.    Svo.  [In  preparation, 

SOME  THOUGHTS  FROM  THE  ORDINAL.    Cr.  Svo.    u.  d^. 
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